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Mr. Wurrren. The committee will come to order. We come first 
to the Agricultural Research Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. We have Assistant Secretary Peterson, Dr. 
Shaw, and their associates with us today. 
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nem will put pages 1 through 4 of the justification in the record at 
this 


(Pp. 1 ila: 4 of the justification follow :) 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The Agricultural Research Service was established by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture on November 2, 1953, under the authority of section 161, Revised Statutes 
(5 U. 8. ©. 22), Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953, and other authorities. It 
conducts all of the production and utilization research of the Department (except 
forestry research), and the inspection, disease and pest control and eradication 
work closely associated with this research. The Administrator of this Service 
is also responsible for the coordination of all research of the Department. 

The program of the Agricultural Research Service is organized under three 
areas of activity as follows: 

1, Research is conducted under five major categories: (a) Crops research ; 
(0) farm and land management research; (c) livestock research; (d@) home 
economics research ; and (e) utilization research. 

2. Regulatory activities are conducted under three major categories: (a) 
Plant disease and pest control; (6) animal disease and pest control; and 
(c) meat inspection. 

8. The Service administers the Federal-grant funds for research at the 
State agricultural experiment stations and operates experiment stations in 
Puerte Rico, Virgin Islands, and Alaska. 

The Agricultural Research Service also carries out emergency programs, when 
necessary, for the control and eradication of animal diseases, such as foot-and- 
mouth disease and vesicular exanthema of swine, and for the control of emer- 
gency outbreaks of insects and diseases. In addition, research is conducted on 
the feasibility of developing domestic sources of supplies for agricultural ma- 
terials designated as strategic and critical. Research on foot-and-mouth disease 
is conducted at Plum Island, N. Y., in facilities made available to this Depart- 
ment by the Department of the Army and, in 1957, will be carried on in the new 
laboratory for which $10 million was provided in the Urgent Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act, 1952. 

The Agricultural Research Service maintains a central office in Washington, 
D. C., and operates the 12,000-acre Agricultural Research Center at Beltsville, 
Md. However, most of the work is conducted at approximately 450 other loca- 
tions in the United States, Territories, and possessions and several locations in 
foreign countries. Much of the work is conducted in cooperation with the State 
agricultural and experiment stations and with other agencies, both public and 
private. On November 30, 1956, there were 14,421 full-time employees, of which 
3,073 were in the Washington metropolitan area and 11,348 were located at other 
points in the United States, Territories, and possessions, and foreign countries. 














Approvriated, | Budget esti- 
1957 mate, 1958 
Appropriated funds: 
Salaries and expenses: 
Research _- mane [asijhedh Ethan the oh $49, 972, 000 $56, 910, 000 
Plant and animal disease and pest Gemerest to oe c 1 28, 794. 000 26, 952, 000 
PERG NUNN... cdivconscanciccs- AJ LOUELA...... 15, 650, 000 18, 718, 000 
Total 


a eae al oe 94, 416, 000. | 102, 580, 000 


State experiment stations: 
Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska and Puerto Rico__- 29, 503, 708 34, 003, 708 





Penalty mail. nce lay re 250, 000 
ett oes) byes ie ony 29, nimaheedaee 34, 253, 708 
Diseases of animals and poultry: Research.......-_._...._-_- eA |, 3 500, 000 | 3, 640, 000 
Animal disease laboratory facilities. ............-.-..-..-------..-.-- i" 716, 250, » 000 diel ice SE aNaE, 
Total appropriated funds... ..... 2220-02 eek 143, 669, 708 3 140, 473, 708 


1 Includes $1,250,000 made immediately available in fiscal year 1956 for control of Medfly. 

2 Excludes $221 079 of fiscal year 1956 appropriation of $250,000 available for obligation in 1957. 

3 In addition, the 1958 budget proposes an appropriation to reimburse the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration for funds advanced and expenses incurred in fiscal vear 1956 with interest thereon through June 30, 
1957 for (1) eradication of vesicular exanthema of swine ($1,853,450) and (2) for the intensified brucellosis 
ea. program ($16,728,210). These items are included in these justifications under “Special 
activities.’’ 
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Summary of appropriations, 1957, and estimates, 1958 








Total appro- Budget Increase or 
Appropriation item priated, estimates, | decrease 

1957 1958 | 

45 ee LS . 1S TS | 

Salaries and expenses, Agricultural Research Service: | | 
Ras a apie sapPee a GN aia Mi ice EN en a | $49,972,000 , $56,910,000 | +-$6, 938, 000 
Plant and animal disease and Hest Comino... ss. 2 128,794,000 | 26,952,000 | —1,842,000 
Dees Meepentien. oak Gos - LS. dick dde swede dennceceee 15, 650, 000 18,718,000 | +3, 068, 000 

Total, Salaries and sapenees, Agricultural Research 
ewan ie. JSR eo ee eee 94, 416,000 | 102, 580, 000 +8, 164, 000 
cee = = <2 

State experiment stations, Agricultural Research Service | 
Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto a 29, 503, 708 34, 003, 708 +-4, 500, 000 
DMPO SS 2G ULC ud) ok ect cocoa sec ke cee ee tne on dh tn 250, 000 +-250, 000 


Total, State Seqpenen eptient, Agricultural Research | 


Service__ eee Sin So Uee Rod ndeaad ok kas on eenhicinth Sanat 29, 503, 708 | 34, 253, 708 | +4, 750, 000 
Diseases of animals and poultry: i) Mee > tc: nl ae vs 
th baie aredictden ns ol bivchieglh Uees aka atniies gigs aa’ 3, 500, 000 3, 640, 000 | +140, 000 
Eradication activities_..............._. bec colina Si Q) Q) LephehA nom 
Animal disease laboratory facilities ___- 3 16, 250, 000 | -----| —16, 250,000 
Research facilities for foot-and-mouth and other diseases of | 
Sere Oe Fn Teme, We Yani -cecnnnncbacnsdecdbocudde ns (4) | ue b ene ch ogee NN ee 
Pees. 0c BU Ii bas cect k. 143, 669, 708 | 140, 473, 708 | —3, 196, ‘000 
} SS | > — — =| ———< = 
Special activities: | = | 
Research on strategic and critical agricultural materials. ..| 314,000 | 325, 000 4 +11, 000 
Reimbursements to Commodity Credit Corporation for | z malioiebe bo: 
advances for animal disease eradication activities: } 
For eradication of foot-and-mouth disease 51, 200,330 |...... ~S —1, 269, 330 
For eradication of vesicular exanthema of swine... ....|-.--.. ....| © 1,853,450 | +1, 853, 450 
For brucellosis eradication -.- . ; | 521,791,624 | * 16, 728, 210 1 +4, 936, 586 





| 7 oi ae 
| | 


Total, reimbursements to Commodity Credit Corpora- 
Gori 03 ites bd e 22 13, 060, 954 18, 581, 660 | 





Total, special activities._.._._.__________. : 13, 374, 954 | fiscmcand +5, 531, 706 


1 Includes $1,250,000 made immediately available for control of Mediterranean fruit fly. Of this amount, 
$987,445 was obligated in 1956. we 

3 Authority to make transfers from other funds available to the Department to finance the eradication of 
vesicular exanthema in swine was provided in 1957 in the amount of $1,550,000, and $1,270,000 is proposed in 
1958. 

3 In addition, a balance of $221,079 of the $250,000 appropriated in 1956 for preliminary planning is also 
available in 1957. 

4 It is estimated that entire unobligated balance of $785,617 brought forward from prior years will be obli- 
gated in fiscal year 1957. The facilities were dedicated on Sept. 26, 1956. 

5 To cover unreimbursed expenses through fiscal year 1955, including interest thereon through June 30, 
1956. 

6 To cover unreimbursed expenses through fiscal year 1956, including interest thereon through June 30, 
1957. 

Mr. Wuirtren. We will be glad to have your general statement now, 


Mr. Peterson. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Ervin L. Pererson, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am glad to have the opportunity to discuss the proposed 1958 budget 
of the Agricultural Research Service. The sympathetic understand- 
ing and support of this committee during the time I have been with 
the Department has been most gratifying t to me—and to my colleagues 
responsible for administering the agricultural research and regulatory 
programs. ‘The increased rese:z arch appropriations last year—the 
largest on record—have made it possible for us to build gr eatly needed 
facilities and to expand our research effort in a number of directions. 
They have given our scientists renewed incentive, and I believe the 
benefits to agriculture will be substantial. 


ee 
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Today, I would like to tell you about some of the areas of our work 
that we believe should be further strengthened. Dr. Shaw and his 
associates will be prepared to discuss in such detail as you wish the 
entire budget for the Agricultural Research Service. 


STRENGTHENING THE FARMER’S POSITION THROUGH RESEARCH 


Certainly, the most immediate concern of all of us is to help farmers 
find profitable markets for their products. We’re working on this 
from many angles, and the results are encouraging. But—looking 
ahead—I am convinced that we must continue and expand our re- 
search to find new uses and hence new and permanent markets. 

We believe that America’s developing industry can become one of 
the great farm markets of the future. We are accumulating evidence 
that agricultural products properly modified can compete in craw oe 5 
with other raw materials. The use of agricultural fats in livestoc 
feed, plastics and detergents, for example—or chemically modified 
cotton fiber for specific purposes—has proved that agricultural prod- 
ucts can compete for industrial markets—if we put forth sufficient 
research effort. 

To exploit these new market possibilities, we must have efficient 
production of agricultural products. In fact, if industry is to make 
increasing use of agricultural raw materials, it must be able to depend 
on stable and continuing supplies. This means farmers must be able 
to plan their crop and livestock enterprises with the certainty that 
they will obtain expected yields of good quality products. 


MORE EFFICIENT USE OF WATER 


The job begins with proper soil and water management. Water 
has become a scarce natural resource. Dwindling water supplies and 
falling water tables make it imperative that every means be taken to 
assure its efficient use. 

Much is yet to be learned about the behavior of floodwaters and the 
effects of running water on soil erosion. The sedimentation problem is 
becoming particularly acute. Farmers need better information on 
methods of reducing water losses, on water requirements of crops, and 
on methods of water application and distribution. In many instances, 
in the arid areas, as much as three-fourths of the water diverted from 
streams is lost before it reaches the soil root zone. Farmers need more 
precise information on proper combinations of fertilizer and irriga- 
tion practices in crop rotations in order to get highest yields without 
depleting soil productivity. 


PREDEVELOPMENT RESEARCH FOR UPPER COLORADO RIVER BASIN 


Extensive plans are underway to speed up the development of the 
up er Colorado River Basin. But not enough information is avail- 
able to serve as a guide on soil management and irrigation practices to 
assure successful irrigation agriculture. Information obtained in 
predevelopmental research in the Columbia River Basin made it pos- 
sible for farmers settling in that area to get reasonable returns for 
their investment. For example, the increase in yields as a result of the 
discovery of zinc deficiency and how to overcome it paid in 1 year 
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for all the predevelopment research conducted in the Columbia River 
Basin. The same type of soil and water research will — poy off 
in the upper Colorado River Basin. It may well mean the difference 
between success.and failure for farmers settling in the area. The 
growing use of water everywhere for agriculture is bringing like 
problems to all agricultural areas of the country. 


REDUCING LOSSES FROM DISEASES AND PESTS 


If farmers are to stabilize production and cut costs, they must also 
be able to reduce the heavy losses—estimated in the billions—caused by 
diseases, insects, weeds, and other pests. They particularly need more 
information to help them plan ahead—to know the possibilities of 
buildup of pests—so they can be ready to meet such problems in ad- 
vance of damage. 

The development of resistance by many insects to insecticides has 
put serious obstacles in our progress in chemical insect control. Every 
year additional insects are showing resistance to whole groups of 
related chemical insecticides. The problems of residues and possible 
injury to beneficial insects are also becoming prominent. ‘The imme- 
diate job of research is to find equally effective, yet safer, insecticides, 
as well as improved application equipment and methods. 

Although we probably never can hope to do away with chemical 
insecticides altogether, we should more fully explore other possibilities 
of insect control. Biological control is one field that offers great 
potentialities. Our scientists are working with both parasitic diseases 
and insects, and some extremely promising leads are developing. For 
example, in preliminary field tests, a corn-borer fungus has given as 
high as 90-percent control of the European corn borer. Three insect 
parasites of the spotted alfalfa aphid are being field tested, and two 
of them look especially promising. We’re proposing more intensive 
research on biological control. We believe it holds promise of great 
dividends to farmers. 

Pests of livestock are equally destructive. It has been estimated 
that parasites cost livestock and poultry producers $430 million a year. 
This means a tremendous loss of feed and labor. We believe intensi- 
fied research on livestock parasites will pay off in lower production 
costs and a more profitable animal agriculture. 


NEED FOR ECONOMIC RESEARCH RELATING TO THE FARMER 


The Federal Government is spending large sums of money annually 
for farm programs designed to bring production in balance with de- 
mand, to support commodity prices, to conserve soil and water re- 
sources, and to improve the economic position of farmers and the 
welfare of the general public. These programs require continuous 
study and analysis if they are to keep abreast of changing conditions. 

If we are to keep our farm programs geared to farm needs, we must 
develop and maintain—for significantly different farm situations— 
current information on farm size, farming systems, farming practices, 
tenure, production costs, income, and investments, and year-by-year 
changes that farmers are making. We need also to evaluate the 
effects of alternative programs and measures in each area and each 
farm situation. Only in this way can we analyze and measure the 
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combined regional and national effectiveness of programs in achieving 
production adjustment, conservation, and other program objectives. 

We do not now have sufficient facts on these subjects, and we are 
proposing an increase in our production economics research in an 
effort to get them. We are convinced that an expanded effort in 
production economics research can help farmers to better their 
position in the Nation’s economy. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 


A major share of the research planned with new funds will be car- 
ried on cooperatively by scientists in the Department of Agriculture 
and the State experiment stations. And we propose to strengthen 
agricultural research in the States and Territories cooperating in these 
studies. The funds will be distributed to experiment stations in 48 
States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico in accordance with provisions 
of existing legislation. 

It is particularly important that the capacity of the State land- 
grant college and university system to perform agricultural research 
be continua ly strengthened. From these institutions come the trained 
personnel necessary to the conduct of agricultural research both public 
and private. Many of the practical operating problems of farmers are 
of a local nature. The States are close to these problems. It is 
through research at the State level that the student, the graduate, 
and the young scientist are first introduced to the problems and 
techniques of research. State research can and should also perform 
much of the basic research, that type of research which has no fixed 
destination, which provides the information, the tools, necessary to 
finding the answers to the day-to-day operating problems which are 
arising with increasing frequency. 

Federal research is also of great significance. Overall there must 
be the closest possible State and Federal cooperation in the entire 
field of agricultural research to the end that both may make the 
greatest possible contribution toward making it possible for our farm 
people to attain a satisfactory living in enterprises characterized by 
changes occurring with increasing rapidity. 


NEW PEST CONTROL PROBLEMS 


It seems every time we come before this committee, we have some 
new pest-control problems to worry about. And this year is no 
exception. 

The soybean cyst nematode has now been found in Tennessee and 
Missouri, as well as North Carolina. This pest constitutes a serious 
threat to soy beans, as well as snap beans, lespedeza, and common vetch. 

A new parasitic plant called witchweed has been found in several 
counties in both North and South Carolina. This insidious weed 
destroys corn and other crops of the grass family by penetrating their 
roots and depriving them of nutrients and water. Weed specialists 
estimate witchweed, if uncontrolled, could equal the damage of the 
corn borer. 

Hearings are to be held in Washington on January 30 and 31 to de- 
cide whether it is advisable to institute quarantines against both the 
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soybean cyst nematode and witchweed. In the meantime, scientists in 
the Department and the affected States are making every effort to find 
effective methods of controlling or eradicating these extremely destruc- 
tive pests. 

PROGRESS MADE ON CONTROL OF INSECT PESTS 


Along with our problems, I’m happy to report that all signs point 
toward complete success in our all-out fight against the Mediterranean 
fruitfly. In cooperation with Florida, nearly 800,000 acres have been 
treated, and half of the infested area has been cleaned out and removed 
from quarantine regulations. We expect to have complete eradication 
in the near future. 

Similar success seems assured in our job of eradicating the khapra 
beetle in seed and grain storages in the West. 

Dr. Clarkson will discuss these and other regulatory programs in 
more detail. But I want to mention some programs in need of 
strengthening. 

MEAT INSPECTION NEEDS 


Meatpacking operations are being slowed down because of the lack 
of meat inspectors. This running below capacity adds to processing 
costs and to the cost of meat. Our inability to provide enough inspec- 
tors results essentially from an expansion in the number of plants and 
decentralization of the packing industry along with an increase in the 
number of animals slaughtered under Federal inspection. Additional 
funds are needed for this work. 


CONTROL AND REGULATORY NEEDS 


We also need to strengthen our plant and animal quarantine and con- 
trol programs. The committee will recall that last year we presented 
copies of policy statements that had been worked out with the State 
governments, covering procedures to be followed in our cooperative 
efforts to carry out joint responsibilities for the prevention, control, 
and eradication of diseases and pests. I want to say that we have been 
very pleased with the benefits derived from these statements. They 
form a sound basis for our joint planning whenever a new disease 
threatens or an old one gets out of hand. 

Our progress and problems in control and regulatory work stress 
the interdependence of research and regulatory work in protecting 
the Nation’s argriculture. There is no other area of agricultural 
endeavor in which research results are applied more rapidly than in 
these prevention, control, and eradication programs. The benefits 
go the other way, too. Regulatory workers locate the disease or 
pest, mark its boundary of spread, and hold it in check while scien- 
tists work to develop means of control and eradication. Each group 
must depend on the other—each must be capable of carrying its share 
of the burden. 

NEED FOR FACILITIES AND PERSONNEL 


And that brings me to the last point in my discussion—the need for 
facilities and personnel. Last year, provision was made for the con- 
struction of a national seed storage laboratory, a crops and soils 
laboratory, a poultry brooder house, a fruit and vegetable utilization 
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laboratory, and an animal disease laboratory. I’m happy to report 
that good progress is being made on these facilities. 

These new structures, as well as others authorized in recent years, 
constitute an important advance in our efforts to catch up with the 
need for adequate research facilities. In the budget now being sub- 
mitted, we propose some additional facilities that are important to 
the efficiency of our research efforts. Modern facilities help assure 
the most productive work of our trained scientists. They will also 
help us recruit and retain people with the necessary competence to 
operate effective research programs. 

Competition for scientists is becoming more and more serious. 
Constant contact is being maintained with colleges and universities 
graduating students in agricultural sciences. We’re doing all we 
can to interest outstanding graduates in agricultural careers. But, 
if the State experiment stations and the Department are to con- 
tinue to perform the research function as visualized by all of us, we 
must improve our ability to attract and retain outstanding people. 

Dr. Shaw and his associates are here to discuss the budget in more 
detail, and we will all be glad to try to answer any questions you 
may have. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

I believe it would be well for Dr. Shaw to present his general state- 
ment now. He will probably fill in some of the details we will be 
asking about. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Dr. B. T. SHaw, ADMINISTRATOR, 
AGRICULTURAL ResEarcH SERVICE 


Dr. Suaw. Before we go on asking our directors to discuss the 
details of the budget, I would like to point out some of the broader 
implications of our research program and its effect on agriculture. 


RESEARCH AND THE FARMER 


Agricultural research succeeds only as it benefits farmers. This 
has been the basic concept underlying research of the United States 
Department of Agriculture since its establishment more than 90 years 
ago. From the day when the first scientist began his first experiment, 
Department research has been directed toward making farming more 
profitable for more farmers. 

Peace, war, prosperity, depression: none of these has altered the 
responsibility of research. 

But such forces as these do strongly influence emphasis on agricul- 
tural research—pointing up certain research jobs as more urgent 
than others. It 1s this aspect of research—its most important jobs— 
that I should like to talk about today. 

Briefly, today’s research has three important jobs. First, research 
must be adequate to protect what we already have; second, it must 
play an increasingly important part in improving the balance of 
agriculture; it must help farmers to make a living from farming; and 
third, it must build now for the future. 
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RESEARCH TO PROTECT WHAT WE HAVE 


Employing research to protect what we already have means adding 
to our knowledge of methods of protecting our natural resources—our 
soil and our water—and of protecting our productive capacity. 

Next to farmers themselves, soil and water are undoubtedly our most 
valuable—and from a standpoint of supply—our most critical agri- 
cultural possessions. 

We can get a good idea of the vital necessity of protecting our soil 
and water by briefly examining these two resources in terms of our 
needs. 

Each minute that I talk with you, our population increases by 5 or 
6 persons. Tomorrow at this time our numbers will have grown by 
7,000 to 8,000. 

It is estimated that to meet the needs of this expanding population, 
farm output must increase 25 percent by 1975. 

If this increase were to come by simply farming more acres, it would 
be necessary to boost cropland by 100 million acres; pasture and range 
lands by 300 million acres. In reality, we will add very few acres to 
our productive lands within the next two decades. The likelihood is 
that we’ll add not more than 30 million acres to our total cropland; 
we'll lose about 25 million acres of our pasture and range land. 

We must remember too, that we are still fighting an uphill battle 
against soil loss through deterioration, erosion, and watershed damage. 

Water offers similar problems. 

It is estimated that there is only enough extra water in the West to 
irrigate 16 million more acres. In the humid region, where farmers 
normally depend on rain, they currently lose one-third of the water as 
runoff. 

Without a doubt, research can do much that will help farmers pro- 
tect their soil and water. For example, soil scientists believe that it’s 
ultimately possible to eliminate the loss of soil by wind and water 
erosion. 

Evidence of their progress toward this goal shows up in the results 
of research from many sections of the United States. 


PROTECTING OUR SOILS 


Cooperative research in Kansas has thrown much light on the dy- 
namics of soil blowing. This information is proving helpful at the 
present time in our efforts to protect soil against wind erosion. 

Increased machinery use in the production of row crops is making 
compacted soils a widespread problem in the South. Research is mak- 
ing headway in helping farmers overcome the yield-reducing effect 
of these compacted soils. Experimental use of tillage implements to 
break up hardpans has increased soil-water intake, improved root 
growth, and has increased crop yields. 

Scientists are finding that trashy tillage practices that leave crop 
residues on the soil surface can effectively reduce soil loss by wind and 
water erosion. At Beltsville, Md., corn seedbeds prepared in this man- 
ner retained their high level of erosion resistance throughout the grow- 
ing season. 


| 
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PROTECTING OUR WATER RESOURCE 


Research is also making important progress toward protecting our 
water resource—principally by finding ways of preventing or reduc- 
ing its waste. 

n the humid region research is developing cropping systems and 
tillage practices that get more of the rain into the soil. For example, 
experiments with forage crops at Clemson, S. C., have shown that rain 
enters the soil more readily when it is planted to alfalfa or a fescue- 
clover mixture, than when it is planted to annual lespedeza. Research 
at many locations around the country established the value of trashy 
tillage as a way of increasing infiltration of rain into the soil. 

Other research is helping the irrigation farmer save more available 
water. In South Dakota, for example, scientists showed farmers that 
they could grow as many sugar beets per acre with 2 irrigations as 
with 8, and in Brawley, Calif., they demonstrated that growers could 
produce as many marketable cantaloupes with 5 as with 10 to 13 
Irrigations. 

In the Southeast, where supplemental irrigation is being widely 
recommended, scientists are helping farmers save water with improved 
methods of application, and by determining the probabilities of 
drought in any given area. Drought information will be valuable in 
predicting the need for irrigation, and the amounts of water likely 
to be required. 


CONTROLLING PESTS AND DISEASES 


Another important way to protect our farm productivity is through 
research and regulation that results in better pest control. Objectives 
in our regulatory and control services are first, to keep pests out of this 
country ; second, to eradicate established pests, and third, where eradi- 
cation is not feasible, to contain and prevent the spread of pests to new 
areas. When we can neither eradicate nor contain a pest, then we 
must learn to live with it. 

The state of our research information largely determines whether 
our efforts will be directed toward eradication, containment, or on- 
the-farm control. 

Consider the spotted alfalfa aphid, which was first found in the 
United States about 3 years ago. We had very little knowledge of 
this insect, and, as a result, have found it hard to deal with. Our best 
answer has been to develop methods of insecticide treatment that can 
be used by farmers. Meanwhile, the pest has spread into 30 States. As 
our current research efforts turn up more facts about this aphid, farm- 
ers will be better able to cope with. it. 

Knowledge gained through research underlies our present-day erad- 
ication efforts against such animal diseases as vesicular exanthema in 
swine and tricellosis in dairy cattle. It is the basis for our eradication 
efforts against the gypsy moth in the Northeast, the khapra beetle in 
the West, and the Mediterranean fruitfly in Florida. 

For example, knowledge and methods obtained from research on 
fruitflies in Hawaii were the basis for our present eradication efforts 
against the Mediterranean fruitfly.. This effort is progressing so well 
that cooperating Department and Florida control officials believe that 
the pest will be eradicated within the year. 
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The threat to our agriculture that is posed by pests such as these 
is minimized by large expenditures for regulatory services and for 
research. And yet it is readily apparent that whatever total of time, 
money, and energy goes into this effort, it succeeds only in reducing 
losses or in returning productive capacity back to where it had been. 
In other words, it takes this whole effort just to hold our own. 

I cannot estimate how much research is required simply to keep 
roduction capacity at achieved levels. I know that it takes a great 
eal. But at the same time, we are constantly striving for—and 

frequently getting—that extra dividend from our research that results 
in more efficient Furth production. 

In those instances where research does lead to increased productive 
capacity, we are making real progress toward our second important 
objective—helping farmers balance agricultural production. 


BALANCING AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Research that increases production efficiency not only betters a 
farmer’s competitive position, but it offers him more opportunities for 
making production changes. Certainly, as research heii livestock 
more into line with crops in terms of production efficiency, more farm- 
ers will be inclined to make the shift to a livestock operation. Some 
of the ways that research can encourage this shift is by developing 
better grasses and legumes, better pasture and range-management 
methods, by improved pest control, and by fuller use of fertilizers and 
irrigation. 

Similarly, as new crops such as safflower, sesame, castor beans, and 
bamboo are improved, these, too, will offer important alternatives to 
those farmers looking for better paying crops. 

As well as encouraging these direct, on-the-farm changes and substi- 
tutions, research is successfully developing new uses and new markets 
for some of our most abundant farm commodities. Let me cite one 
example. 

We are well on our way toward developing economical commercial 
methods for producing dialdehyde starches from cereal grains, Di- 
aldehyde starches are versatile products that can be a source of plas- 
tics, of superior leather tanning agents, and of other valuable indus- 
trial chemicals. As industry adapts these new processes and begins 
to produce dialdehyde starches, it will in effect be permitting our 
farmers to move in on markets that now use each year 240. million 
panes of imported vegetable tannins and 800 million pounds of 

asties. 
te The support of the Congress during this fiscal year has given great 
impetus to research effort toward increasing production efficiency, and 
toward developing new crops and new uses for old crops. We. in 
research believe this program holds great promise as a means of 
improving the balance of agricultural production. 

n turn, these gains Silt arongthas our agricultural future—our 
third important research objective. 


BUILDING NOW FOR THE FUTURE 


We must always keep in mind that research takes time. To a large 
extent, it will be the research that is planned and initiated now that 
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will benefit farmers in future years. It will be this new research that 
will enable farmers to produce for a greatly expanded population 
from essentially the same soil and with the same water resources that 
are now available. 

To meet these needs, we must stop soil deterioration. We must stop 
wasting water. We must control insects, weeds, and plant and animal 
diseases. We must breed more productive crops and livestock. Our 
fruits, vegetables, and meats must fulfill nutritional requirements in 
both quantity and quality. We must improve fertilizers, machines, 
and other tools of agricultural production. We must find more uses 
for products from our farms. We must reduce marketing costs. We 
must improve farm management and farm living. 

In hundreds of ways we must learn to produce and use more from 
each acre. This is a job for research. 

Mr. Wnuirren. Gentlemen, this committe has always supported 
research. I don’t know of any group in the Nation that has a higher 
regard for you people who do the work in the Department of Agri- 
culture. Nor do I know of any group which believes in the value of 
research to a greater extent. 

I mention that because, in our efforts to see that we get research 
value for dollars expended, our support of the program is sometimes 
questioned, in my judgment unfairly, to say the least. 

We in the Congress have two places where it is extremely difficult 
to deal in detail with the programs. One is national defense and the 
other is research. The minute you mention national defense every- 
body is for it, even though there may be lots and lots of waste in how 
it is conducted. In my opinion, in the field of national defense we 
have wasted lots of money just because we don’t look at it as closely 
as we should. We don’t have as much help on the part of the public 
and others in our efforts to look behind the scenes and see how much 
real defense we are getting for the dollar spent. Is it 60 cents worth 
of defense for a dollar, or 75 cents or 85 cents? 

Research is also something of an “open sesame” because everybody 
realizes the need and the value of it. 

On some occasions I suspect that we give you money faster than you 
can use it. 

UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Dr. Shaw, I am pleased to note at the beginning of this fiscal year 
you had about a million dollars unused and I am advised in the first 
2 quarters of the present fiscal year you are running some $400,000 
behind in obligations. Some on would criticize you for not spend- 
ing that money. I would rather commend you, because to me it indi- 
cates that you have taken this job seriously, and are setting the job up 
right. It is necessary you do it that way rather than just committing 
your money and spending it. 

It has been my experience that you and your predecessors have 
worked very hard to get for the Government a dollar’s worth of 
research for the dollar spent. 

My attention is also called to the fact that since 1952, the budget 
for research in the Department of Agriculture increased 57 percent. 
That means we can increase the money if we can get the taxes. I 
know your job is not easy in finding the right kind of people and 
putting them where they can bring about the maximum result. I 
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would like for you to describe your general experience in making use 
of this money, in the determination of what type of people you have to 
have, and what experience you have had in finding those folks to do 
the job. 
r. Pererson. Mr. Chairman, would you permit one brief obser- 
vation ? 
Mr. Wuirren. We would be glad to hear from you first. 


REVIEW OF BUDGET REQUESTS 


_Mr. Pererson. We welcome a complete and detailed and careful 
and critical analysis of the requests we make not only in this budget 
but other budgets. I think I said when I first came before this com- 
mittee, this job of building a budget is both a legislative and executive 
job and we certainly welcome the careful scrutiny that we get. 

Secondly, both in research and the other agencies where I have a 
personal responsibility, it is our purpose not to spend the money you 
make available unless we honestly believe we can get reasonable value 
returned for the dollar spent. 

Mr. Wurrren. You enjoy that reputation with this committee, Mr. 
Peterson; and so does Dr. Shaw. We feel that we are discussing a 
common problem here when we try to get into these matters. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, will you let me express appreciation 
for your remarks at this point and say that I concur with you in the 
comments you have made about the work of these gentlemen. 

Mr. Wuirren. I thank my colleague from Minnesota. 


RECRUITING SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL 


Dr. Saaw. Mr. Chairman, there is no question that there is an 
overall shortage of scientific personnel in the country. We do not have 
enough scientists to do all of the research work that the Nation wants 
in defense, industry, agriculture, and other places. 

We are finding greater difficulty at the present time in attracting 
competent people than we have had in some years previous. 

We are concerned that we are not getting as high a proportion of 
what you might call the upper 10 percent of graduating classes as we 
got some years ago. However, in our recruitment of scientists, I have 
insisted that we employ competent people and that we do not start 
a project until we get them, even if that means we won’t spend any 
money on that project this fiscal year. 

We take the attitude that you and Mr. Peterson both expressed 
that these budgets are BASRA and that we are going to do a capable 
job before we go ahead. 


RECRUITMENT IN FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Now, in our actual experience this year we needed 481 full-time pro- 
fessional people on the increases that were granted by the Congress 
for research. As of December 31, we had employed 270 of those people. 
In the light.of our efforts and those of the Civil Service Commission 
we anticipate that we will be able to employ competent people fiom 

resent registers. Our experience runs about like this: We are offer- 
mg today, three jobs for each person we employ. In other words, from 
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those that: are on the registers and those that we try to getvon*the 
registers. Our actual experience in the Agricultural Research Service 
in this fiscal year has been that we have made 974 offers to hire 331 

eople. Now, you could desire something better than that, but in the 
light of the total situation in the country, I don’t think that is too 
bad. I mean that we are still able to get competent people to do the 
work, 

We have taken some recognition of the increasing difficulty in that, 
as you have observed, our request for an increase this fiscal year is 
somewhat lower than it was a year ago. This is a reflection of our 
ability to staff the program. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am glad to have that statement. I speak for my- 
self, but I have been working with the members of this committee so 
long that I feel my statement reflects their views. It has never been 
our purpose to penalize any department because it had some money 
left over. Rather, it is our purpose to commend them, and particularly 
is that true where you are dealing with skilled people. 

We are all familiar with the fact that, under civil service as we 
have it in our Federal Government, if you get the wrong man you 
are liable to be stuck with him a long time. I think in a nutshell 
that is what we are up against, which adds to the care that we must 
take in employment in the first instance. 

Let me say that, by and large, Federal employees are as good 
as you will find anyplace and civil service is about as good as can be 
expected. But you want the better man because he is apt to stay on, 
in one capacity or another. 

You might go into more detail on the increases now, if you will. 


PROPOSED INCREASES FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Dr. Suaw. Our largest increase is in soil and water conservation 
research. We recognize the importance of the problem and the need 
to provide more effective information to the Soil Conservation Service 
and to farmers, themselves, in dealing with the conservation programs 
on both soil and water. We are enhine $1,565,000 for this purpose. 

Another major increase that we have in the budget is for produc- 
tion economics. As you will remember in Mr. Peterson’s statement, 
he pointed out that we feel it is very important to step up our ability 
to follow the farm situation as it is developing, evaluate and analyze 
the current programs that are available, and be in a position at all 
times to suggest changes that will be in the interests of farmers. 

We need more specific information by the different types of farm- 
ing areas to evaluate the influence of programs that are in effect as 
well as those that might be proposed. We feel that there is con- 
siderable opportunity for us to furnish valuable information to form 
the basis of policy development in the Congress and the administra- 
tion, as well as providing information to farmers on what will be the 
national effect of specific program changes. The additional amount 
requested is $835,000. 

We have a smaller increase, but still one which is substantial, of 
$208,000 for work on methods of biological control of insects, and on 
commodity treatments for agricultural products that are infested with 
insects to insure safe movement of those products. 
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We are requesting funds for the staffing of the National Seed Storage 
Laboratory. Funds for its construction were provided in the appro- 
priation for 1957. The staffing cost is $103,000 annually. 

On agricultural engineering research, we are asking for two in- 
éreases, one for $146,000 for the study of more effective machinery 
for applying chemicals and fertilizers. We are particularly con- 
cerned with developing more effective methods of sprays from air- 
planes or from ground equipment to get better coverage of crops with 
smaller amounts of material. 

The second increase in agricultural engineering is $104,000 for the 
development of harvesting “methods in relation to new crops. 

This past year our crop production people, our breeders and agrono- 
mists, have intensified efforts to develop new crops and we have also 
éxpanded our chemistry work to determine possible components in 
new crops that might be used industrially, or have other uses in 
agriculture. When we get to a stage where a crop looks promising— 
castor beans is one case in point—we need to have harvesting ma- 
chinery available that is adapted to harvesting the new crop. 

We would expect currently to use the increase on harvesting castor 
beans, bamboo, sesame, and safflower, crops that look like they are 
becoming economically potential crops. We would expect with this 
increase to provide some funds to move in on new crops as they are 
developed. 

One increase of $308,000 in the livestock work is for studying 
parasites. The problem of parasites is general throughout the coun- 
try, but it is particularly difficult in the ‘South where the winter tem- 
peratures are higher and the parasites can live over. We want to 
develop more effective methods of contr olling them. 

An increase of $154,000 is requested for the dairy herd improvement 
and sire proving plans. 

We are also asking for $155,000 for research on farm sheep produc- 
tion. We think there is a possibility of increasing income to farmers 
by having sheep as an additional farm enterprise, ‘much more than we 
are realizing in today’s agriculture. We also are asking $395,000 for 
construction at our range sheep and cattle stations. 

We are expanding our efforts in utilization, new uses for agricul- 
tural products, more than in the other fields. We have a request for 
an increase of approximately $2 million in total for the development 
of new uses for agricultural products. Of that increase $770,000 is 
for work on wheat and other small grains and corn. 

Our cereals present one of our most difficult problems of having 
economic outlets for the acreages we would like to grow and for the 
production we would like to have on those acres. 

We have similar problems, of course, in cotton and we are asking 
for a fairly substantial increase of $365,000 to find new uses for cotton. 

We are also asking for a considerable step-up in our research on 
wool and mohair. We have had a small program on wool but we 
feel that there are many opportunities to modify wool by chemical 
and other processing that will cae it on a more favorable competitive 
basis with synthetic fibers. We have an increase of $400,000 for the 
operational part of that program and we are asking for $105,000 for 
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some additional facilities at our Western Utilization Research Labora- 
tory. 

We are asking for an increase of $78,000 to follow and publish data 
on the plant disease situation in the country, both fungus and other 
diseases, so that we can keep abreast of where the problems are, and 
be able to ‘advise control people and others as to what the difficulties 
are. We need to be sure we have fungicides and other measures 
available to meet the problems as they come up. 

We have an additional increase of $260,000 on utilization of linseed 
oil and cottonseed oil and meal and also an increase of $104,000 for 
research on animal fats. Our thought is that we should step up 
utilization research substantially. e are at a stage where there are 
possible industrial and other uses that can be developed from these 
sources which would help to stabilize the agricultural situation. 

We also have an increase of $181,000 on utilization of fruits and 
vegetables. We hope to develop processed products of improved 
quality and stability, and byproducts of greater value. 

There are two increases for expansion of home economics research : 
one of $200,000, on urgent problems of fat in human nutrition, and 
one of $53,000 on serviceability and maintenance of clothing fabrics. 


STATE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


Those are the increases that we have on the research items for the 
Department. 

Inder “payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico” 
we are asking for an increase of $4.5 million to be distributed in 
accordance with the formulas, to work on many of these same prob- 
lems I have discussed and also on some others. Twenty percent of 
the increase on these grant funds, as you know, goes for marketing 
research at the State experiment stations. There is an additional 
increase of $250,000 that is required to pay the Post Office Department 
for the free mailing privileges of the State experiment stations. This 
covers amounts equivalent to postage on bulletins and other publica- 
tions reporting results of research. 


CONTROL AND REGULATORY INCREASES 


We are asking for some increases on our regulatory programs. 
While we did obtain a substantial increase last year on our plant- 
quarantine work, $800,000 of that increase was transferred to Customs 
to permit them to go back to 100 percent baggage inspection. The 
inerease for our own services was $110,300. 

We believe that it is essential that we further strengthen the plant- 
quarantine program to provide for more inspection, particularly at 
the borders. We are asking for an additional $520,000 for this 
purpose. 


PLANT-PEST CONTROL 


For some time, the contingency fund has not represented a true 
reserve for use in dealing with unexpected emergency situations since 
the funds have been used for emergency plant pest control programs, 
sometimes of several years duration. For fiscal year 1958, it is pro- 
posed to establish a contingency fund of $1 million which will be a 
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true reserve to meet unexpected emergencies. We are recommending 
an increase of $120,000 for evaluation of registered labeling on 
marketed products to determine compliance with the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended, and $30,000 to construct a 
greenhouse and headhouse for testing work, under the Federal In- 
secticide; Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act. Due to the excellent 
pro made on the khapra beetle and the Mediterranean fruitfly- 
eradication projects, it has been possible to recommend a decrease 
of $4,080,000 in funds provided for these 2 programs so that alto- 
gether there is a net decrease of $3,930,000 for plant pest control work. 


ANIMAL DISEASE CONTROL AND ERADICATION 


We have i ype an increase of $240,000 to strengthen the di_ 
agnosis, control, and eradication of miscellaneous livestock diseases. 
In some instances, very serious diseases show symptoms which are 
indistinguishable from less serious diseases. It is essential that an 
adequate system of diagnosis, eradication, and control of diseases be 
maihtgined to prevent incipient outbreaks from becoming serious 
epidemics. 
ANIMAL QUARANTINE 


We are requesting an increase of $360,000 for our animal-quarantine 
work of which $204,000 is for providing greater inspection coverage 
to establishments producing veterinary biologics and to strengthen 
the testing of such products, and $156,000 is for constructing animal 
inspection stations at 4 points on the Canadian border needed to pro- 
vide facilities for inspection, detention, and humane handling of 
import animals, 

MEAT INSPECTION 


An increase of $2,132,000 is requested to meet the needs of the Meat 
Inspection Service. Three factors entered into this request. The num- 
ber of plants to be serviced is increasing as well as the numbers of 
workday shifts, An increase of $1,212,000 has been requested to take 
care of these additional demands. New meat inspector position stand- 
ards have been developed and revisions submitted to the Civil Service 
Commission which will more nearly compare with rates paid»by in- 
dustry. To put these rates into effect, an additional $590;000 is re- 
quested. An increase of $330,000 has been requested to meet the cost 
of providing inspectors with washable outer garments which will 

rotect the meat and meatfood products with which they are working 
rom contamination. 


WARNING BY CUSTOMS ON BAGGAGE DECLARATIONS 


Mr. Wuirren. In the fall we had occasion to observe a difference in 
the notices that Customs gives to passengers coming into the United 
States. Apparently they have followed the suggestion of this com- 
mittee in ssnasing that printed form. Has there been enough time 
since then to see whether you are really having less trouble with people 
bringing in agricultural commodities ¢ 

Dr, Suaw. Would you allow Dr. Clarkson to answer that? 

Mr. Wurrren. Dr. Clarkson—— 
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Dr. Ciarxson. It is our belief that those changes in the use of the 
Customs form, the changes in the form itself, and the many other 
things that have been done by Customs and ourselves to better inform 
travelers of the requirements on plant and animal materials comi 
into this country have effected some reduction in contraband agricul- 
tural products carried by travelers. But we continue to apprehend 
by inspection a a amount of contraband products now since the 
Customs has been able to go back to their full inspection of baggage 
and passengers. 

T have a full report on that which we can file with the committee. 

Mr. Wuirten. I would like to have it at the proper time. 


COMPLETION OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Dr. Shaw, we have discussed in the past how difficult it is to ever 
finish a research project and move on to another. That is probably 
because conditions change and new problems in the same field arise 
from time to time. I think it would be well to put in the record the 
projects that have been discontinued during the years 1956 and 1957. 

ou might tell us of any particular major projects where you feel you 
have gotten the answers or can’t find the answers and have moved, 
into a more necessary phase of some other problem. Or has this been 
limited to those isolated projects of a minor nature? 

Dr, Suaw. I think it 1s more of the latter, Mr. Chairman. I will 
insert a table showing the changes. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Changes in line projects on file in the central project office, calendar year 1956 with 
comparisons for calendar years 1954 and 1955 
































Additions | Subtractions 
Active | | | Active 
Agency projects | | Com- Sus- Super- | projects 
beginning! New | Revised | pleted | pended | seded | end of 
of year | proj- | proj- |Total| proj- | oraban-| proj- |Total year 
ects! | ects? | | ects doned | ects: | 
| projects | 
ameter arty aan pf ner rc 
Calendar year 1956: 
Agricultural Research 
DOS. ons 2, 046 261 | 138 399 132 | 57 164 353 2, 
Agricultural Market- | 
ing Service_.......-- 470 | 122 | 131 | 253 50 19 | 49} 118 605 
Farmer Cooperative | 
DI Ses nndd barinwel 92 | 12 | 7 19 14 6 8 28 483 
Federal Extension 
Servies. ...........- 174 25 | 23; 53 3 8 29 40 187 
Foreign Agricultural | | 
| a DR hades oume Sh idowlie bedbctk ive tebtabUiensinby<5e NL ieseksthastbe 12 
Forest Service. _...... 229 | D iiiscis. 3 1 BR cdanss 2 230 
Total 3,023 | 423) 304) 7 200 91 250 | 541 3, 209 
Calendar year 1955_.._.... 3, 209 | 515 | 465 | 980 410 228 528 /|1, 166 3, 023 
Calendar year 1954 §_._... 3, 202 323 | 216 | 539 205 104 223 | 532 3, 209 
' } 





1 Projects concerned with conditions, problems, or approaches not included in previous work of the 
originating agency. 

2 A restatement and bringing up to date of previously documented work. 

3 Projects whose work has been included in revised project statements. 

4 32 of these projects are financed with AMS funds. 

&’ Adjusted for comparability with calendar years 1955 and 1956. 
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REVIEW OF RESEARCH IN THE DEPARTMENT 


Dr. Suaw. I think you will be interested in this connection that 
we are currently in the process of making a very thorough review of 
our research program. 

In the way our program is organized and through our advisory 
committees, we feel that we have good, current reviews of our research 
program, say, on cotton, or beef cattle, or any particular subject, but 
I have felt some concern, and I have wanted to know whether all of 
our programs led to a desirable total objective. 

We do work on soils as related to wheat. We do work on wheat 
breeding. We do work on the utilization of wheat. We do market- 
ing work on wheat. We do human nutrition work on wheat. We 
want to make sure that all of those programs add up a sensible objec- 
tive for agriculture. 


DEPARTMENT RESEARCH REVIEW COMMITTEE 


As a result of that concern I established a committee internally in 
the Department last March, composed of our top people, our directors 
of research, in the Agricultural Research Service and the Marketing 
Service, and the Forest Service, and I gave them this charge: (1) To 
look ahead to 1960 and to 1975 and determine as well as they could 
what would be the requirements and what kind of an agriculture we 
would want to have at those periods of time; (2) in consideration of 
the kind of a program in agriculture that we would like to have, what 
would be the research program that would be required to achieve the 
agriculture that we wanted; (3) to look at our current program and 
to compare it with this ideal program and then to tell me where our 
deficiencies were, where we should make curtailments, where we should 
have expansions, and what we could achieve in the way of balance. 

That committee was freed of their other activities for 80 percent of 
their time and they worked from March until October, when they 
delivered to me a preliminary draft of their analysis. 


REVIEW OF RESEARCH AT STATE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


As you would anticipate, having an analysis simply of the Depart- 
ment’s program isn’t the whole job because of the interrelated interest 
of the State experiment stations. 

At that stage we took the draft to the experiment station committee 
on policy. They, in turn, will be reviewing the State experiment 
station’s program in the same way. We are getting together with 
them on the 19th through the 21st of February to reconcile our 2 
views on the character of changes that are needed in our program. 
We would anticipate that after having such a review we would then 
want to have the program considered by the users of our information. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FUTURE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


This would be the farmers and their representatives. We would 
like to see what they think of our analysis, and finally, probably next 
summer sometime, we would hope to have something that would look 
like a good charter as to which way we should develop a program. We 
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will discuss it thoroughly with each of our advisory committees so 
that, we can develop some agreement among all of us as to where we 
need to go and where we need to place emphasis. 

I think that will be helpful to us in the further development of our 
program. 

I don’t expect we are going to find many fields of research that we 
have underway where we will recommend discontinuance because, as 
you well know, the problems that are brought to us all the time keep 
our feet to the fire in using our money on those things that the farmers 
consider of extreme importance to them. We do attempt to adjust 
the program as we go along, to move away from anything that is of 
less importance, to that of more importance. 

Mr. Wuirtren. That sounds like it would be of real benefit to the 
Department. On this committee we are aware every time somebody 
has a problem he says there ought to be a new project. It’s just like 
every time somebody says he doesn’t like something, he says there 
should be a law. It is always a problem to keep the public aware of 
what you are already doing, so someone won’t try to do something 
new when the Department itself or an experiment station is already 
doing it. 

Mr. Pererson. I might observe that all the agencies in the Federal- 
States relations groups are instructed to make the same kind of 
analysis. Those reports are beginning to come in, at least in tentative 
form. 


RESEARCH ON ECONOMIC AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION UNITS 


Mr. Wuirren. That is fine. 

I notice one thing you said, Dr. Shaw, was that you were strengthen- 
ing your economic work so as to be able to advise the Congress in 
connection with any changes in agricultural policies or programs. 
Also, many of us on the committee have been interested in what is 
an economic unit, insofar as a farm is concerned. I can see that with 
mechanization a larger acreage might be essential to properly sup- 
port the machinery that is used. 

On the other hand I have, in the last year or two, become more and 
more convinced that much of our agriculture policy is headed in the 
wrong direction. It looks like our law that we have had since the early 
thirties, which provides for cutting the American farmer’s acreage 
down, perhaps should have some change. An economic unit would 
depend largely on the acreage that makes up the money crop of the 
area, as well as the price at which the product sold. 

As I read the basic agricultural act, attempts to regulate world 
price by the price at which the United States offers its commodities, 
and attempts to regulate world production by acreage controls in the 
basic commodities within the United States, are unsatisfactory. 

I found evidence of this throughout Europe, when several mem- 
bers of the staff of the Appropriations Committee and I met with many 
trades people. Their concern was that the United States will even- 
tually dry up production to the point where it will not be a firm source 
of supply. 

European importers want to know that they can buy from us year 
after year. When a man develops a trade name in a European coun- 
try, he wants to know where he can get the raw material and get it on a 
competitive basis each year. 
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They want to know if we are going to be in the world cotton mar- 
ket in the year 1957, and they also want to know if the United States 
is going to be an exporter of cotton, on a competitive basis. They want 
some assurance of that kind. I realize that I should take up these 
questions with the Secretary, rather than with you. 

The point I want to make is this: In any of this work that might 
come into your research department, I hope you will recognize that an 
economic unit is not necessarily based on the present acreage on the 
plot or the present price of the product. I hope you will go further 
and show what it would be if the acreage were doubled, or if the 
farmer were permitted to put the land to whatever use he cared to, 
and give us 2 or 3 price levels that might enter into whether it is an 
economic unit. 

I mention that here, because your purpose prior to making these 
studies would count a lot in what is included in the answers that you 
get. 
~ Mr. Prrerson. You are saying that we assume freedom of choice 
on the part of the farm operators when making that examination, if 
I follow you. 

Mr. Wurtrren. That is right, instead of just making the study based 
on the restrictions of the present law. I am not trying to limit you 
to that. But that should be included, along with whatever you con- 
sider in connection with what he is allowed to do under the various 
laws. 

Mr. Perersen. I have discussed this with Dr. Shaw and with Dr. 
Johnson from time to time—not in great detail—Mr. Horan indicated 
some interest in the matter as many others have. It is my understand- 
ing that in developing this kind of information at least one basis 
would be the assumption of freedom of choice on the part of the farmer 
as to how he used the production resources available to him. I wanted 
to make sure that was one of the concepts. 


FARM INCOME AND PRICES 


Mr. Wurtren. We are all familiar with the facts as I have ex- 
pressed many times, that farm income is volume times price less cost. 
A study of the matter will clearly disclose that the price of steel and 
all the other factors can raise your cost about as fast as you can reduce 
it through research. So if we can keep cost at a constant level it would 
be extremely fortunate. If you only increase farm income, it just 
leaves you price and volume. You almost have to look at it that way, 
if costs are going to be the same or higher. 


ACREAGE CONTROL 


Then when we get into the field of volume times price, you get into 
another situation. Under this attempted acreage control of cotton 
in the South, they tremendously increased their volume from the same 
number of acres. But they did it by spending tremendous sums for 
fertilization, for irrigation and for insecticides. 

If you turn the farmer loose to farm his land as he wished to, he 
would handle your conservation problems to a much greater extent, 
because he would rotate. He could reduce overhead by planting more 
acres:in what he thought he could sell in the world markets, and then 
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he might not have to use insecticide every time a shower came up. 
He could take more risk. His volume may be increased but, under 
present conditions with limited acreage, that increased volume comes 
with terrifically heavier cost. I mention all this now because the 
thoughts and ideas that go into these programs might be worthy of 
your thought in setting up the methods of study and the answers to be 
obtained. 

Dr. SHaw. We appreciate your comment and I assure you we do 
have in mind studying the various alternatives that might be used 
in developing a factual basis for making decisions. I don’t want to 
be critical of anybody, but I think I could get some agreement that 
decisions are currently having to be made with insufficient facts. 


COMPETITIVE SITUATION OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE IN FOREIGN LANDS 


Mr. Wuirren. I think that is true. I had a man come to me today 
from one of the large farm organizations and he is very proud of the 
information which the Foreign Agricultural Service is making avail- 
able. I believe the title of this particular study was “The Competitive 
Situation of American Agriculture in Foreign Lands.” I was proud 
to tell him the committee set up money especially for the obtaining of 
all this information, believing that we cannot handle a United States 
domestic policy, nor can the Congress write a proper law on agri- 
culture, without knowing what the rest of the world is doing in the 
same field. I agree with you thoroughly on that score. 


ANIMAL DISEASE LABORATORY 


Last year we provided funds for the livestock laboratory in Ames, 
Iowa. What progress have you made ? 

Dr. Suaw. The site was selected at Ames and the State of Iowa 
is providing 318 acres of land about 2 miles east of the Ames campus 
for the laboratory. The construction and development of the detailed 
plans is being coordinated by the General Services Administration. 
They have let the contract for the architectural work to the firm of 
Ralph M. Parsons Co., in Los Angeles. Associated with them is 
Brooks-Borg, in Des Moines, lowa, working with them on the plans. 
It will take some months to finish the detailed plans. We hope that 
we will be able to let a construction contract some time late this com- 
ing fall. It will probably take us about 2 years from the time we 
let that construction contract until we have the building in operation. 


YAZOO-LITTLE TALLAHATCHIE WATERSHED 


Mr. Wuirren. We requested in our report last year that you look 
into and set up some work in connection with soil work in the Yazoo- 
Tallahatchie area. At that time you hoped you would be able to 
set up some unit and have research work in that area. How far have 
your plans gone on that? 

Dr. Suaw. Our plans are proceeding very well. We have our own 
men in the area and we are having some of the work performed by the 
Geological Survey, particularly on water measurements and we are 
also working with the Soil Conservation Service. 
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LABORATORY FOR SEDIMENTATION RESEARCH 


We have proposed in this 1958 budget a $600,000 item to construct a 
laboratory with some associated field-measurement facilities. The 
laboratory and headquarters would be at Oxford, Miss., which is in 
the area. This would provide the means for us to study the rather 
severe problems in the Yazoo and the Little Tallahatchie area. 

I think we are making very good progress. We are spending some- 
thing on the order of $265,000 this year on research on the Yazoo- 
Little Tallahatchie watershed and if we can get the proposed labora- 
tory and field equipment associated with it, we think we will be able 
to move ahead very rapidly on the program. 

Mr. Wuirren. The work you contemplate would be of general value 
to the whole watershed program ? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes. We expect that the fundamental findings obtained 
in this laboratory and on the field plots will have application through- 
out the Southeast and probably an even larger area. 

Mr. Wutrren. Mr. Marshall. 


PROBLEMS RELATED TO MEAT INSPECTION 


Mr. Marsnauu. Mr. Secretary, [ noticed in your statement you 
called attention to some of the problems that you are having in meat 
inspection. Have you any proposals which you are making as to 
how this matter should be handled ? 

Mr. Perrerson. Primarily it is a question of enlarging our meat- 
inspection force in order to accommodate the several new plants that 
are coming into production and the dispersal of some existing plants. 
It is generally the enlargement of the demand for Federal meat in- 
spection, partly by competitive forces which is the factor that we 
have to meet, and the only practicable way of meeting it is to enlarge 
our force in order to cover the plants that require under the law 
that inspection if they are moving meat interstate. 

Mr. Marswa.y. If I inter pret. your position correctly, you feel this 
is quite a problem for you? 

Mr. Pererson. It is a severe problem for us, but more importantly 
it is a severe problem for the meat packing industry. I think it could 
be interpreted as having considerable bearing upon the marketing of 
meats. 

Mr. Marsnati. Have you contemplated any plan whereby the in- 
dustry might enter into a cost-sharing program ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. No; we have not, because the theory behind this 
legislation is to protect public health. It is mandatory legislation 
that the people who engage in interstate commerce in meat must abide 
by, whether they wish to or not, and we have, therefore, viewed it as a 
public responsibility. 

Mr. Marswatt. I can’t help but note that in the budget we are 
spending approximately $18,718,000 for meat inspection and for the 
control of livestock diseases in live animals, $10,385,400. The meat 
inspection item isn’t quite twice as much, but it is getting up there. 

Now, the inspection is all done on animals after they have been 
slaughtered ; is that not right ? 
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Mr. Pererson. There is an ante-mortem inspection also. The ani- 
mals are clinically examined before the time of slaughter and then are 
further examined in and during the slaughtering process. 

I might observe, as far as disease work is concerned, the Federal 
expenditure is only a portion, and I think the lesser portion of the 
total expenditure for disease work. In the regulation of diseases, the 
police power applied in disease control and eradication work is done 
almost entirely, except for interstate regulations, by the States. All 
the State departments of agriculture and State sanitary authorities 
are carrying on within their own jurisdictions extensive control work 
on livestock diseases. Not a similar volume of work is being done on 
meat inspection by the States. Some States do have meat inspection 
laws. rere is a considerable degree of municipal inspection within 
the respective States. 

I think if all the State and Federal efforts were to be added up 
together it would be found that the volume of expenditure upon animal 
disease control is in the aggregate substantially greater than that upon 
meat inspection. 

Mr. MarsHaui. Undoubtedly, there are also local items that are 
added to the inspection costs; are there not? 

Mr. Perrerson. As far as I know, the cost of meat inspection in most 
of the States is defrayed from public appropriations. There are some 
instances where the industry is required to pay for the inspection serv- 
ice. I believe, although I am not sure, that the bulk of meat inspection 
performed by State and municipal governments is out of public 
expenditures. 

Mr. MarsHau. I don’t know that my particular comment was un- 
derstood. I was thinking in terms of the consuming end of the public 
that, on a State and local basis, in connection with the marketing of 
meat and the handling of meat, there are also State requirements 
that have to be met from a sanitation standpoint, and the costs are 
also added to that end of the figure as well, so that your Federal meat 
inspection fees are not the only funds spent for the protection of the 
consumer. 

Mr. Pererson. No, sir. 


BENEFITS OF RESEARCH TO CONSUMERS 


Mr. MarsHat. I have listened with a great deal of interest to you, 
Mr. Secretary, and also to Dr. Shaw. We know you are recognized 
as an authority on research all over the world. I noticed in Dr. 
Shaw’s statement, and also in your statement, nothing was brought 
out showing the protection of the consuming public or the benefit to 
the consuming public that ebbs from research. When we go as a com- 
mittee before the House in requesting funds for the Department of 
Agriculture, there are people who look upon this as an appropriation 
solely for the benefit of the farmer. 

This meat inspection item is an item that is almost entirely for the 
benefit of the consumer of this Nation, as well as, no doubt, many other 
items in this research end of the budget that can be explained as of 
benefit to the consumer. I wonder at this time if it would not be of 
benefit to the farmers of this country, as well as this committee, if it 
would not be possible to have a statement put in at this time to show the 
benefit of agricultural research to the consumers of this country. 
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And, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make the suggestion that a 
statement similar to what Dr. Shaw has outlined in his prepared 
statement might be put into the record at this point. 

Mr. Wurrren. I thoroughly agree with you, Mr. Marshall. We 
would like to have such a report. 

(The statement requested follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT PREPARED BY Dr. Byron T. SHAW, ADMINISTRATOR, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


I have said that the purpose of agricultural research is to help farmers make 
a profitable living. But the benefits of research as applied by farmers accrue 
to all. 

Under our competitive system of agriculture, the gains made by farmers are 
quickly shared with those who buy and use farm products. These gains are 
reflected in prices, better quality, or new commodities. 

Our estimates indicate that farmers used about one-fifth less of land, labor, 
and other resources to produce a unit of farm products in 1955 than in 1940. If 
farmers had been using the same techniques in 1955 as in 1940 their total costs 
would have been $5 billion to $6 billion higher. Much of this saving in cost has 
been passed on to those who buy and use farm products. 

Or here’s another way to look at it: These research-improved abilities of our 
farmers to produce have given all of us a guaranteed food supply. In this 
country food is as close as the corner grocery. 

Compare our way of life—our freedom in choosing an occupation, for exam- 
ple—with that of peoples of other nations whose first thoughts must be of pro- 
viding food. Imagine the state of our Nation if those of us engaged in careers 
other than farming were compelled to raise our own food for fear that none 
would be available. 

Research has not only given us enough food, it has given us a great variety 
of foods. It has given us convenient foods. It has given us better foods, both 
nutritionally and in quality. 

“Seasonal” availability of perishable fruits and vegetables is no longer an 
important consideration for the shopper. Today’s homemaker can buy what 
she wants, when she wants it. She can buy lettuce and cucumbers and radishes 
in January. Citrus fruits and juices are available every day in the year. 

Research has helped bring this about in many ways. Scientists have developed 
varieties and cultural methods that have made it possible to grow crops that 
before were uneconomic. They have developed new crops, and have adapted 
old crops to new areas. They have found ways of harvesting, handling, storing, 
and transporting these commodities so that they reach the consumer nearly 
field fresh. 

Today’s market shelves are lined with prepared foods of all kinds. The meat 
counter features small, family size turkeys and heavily fleshed broilers. The 
freezers contain concentrated fruit juices. All of these are products of research. 
These and other convenient modern foods have drastically cut the time home- 
makers spend preparing meals; they have aided in releasing many women for 
careers outside the home. 

Our markets today sell more of the foods that are good for us—those that can 
supply the vitamins, minerals, and proteins that we need. This is no accident. 
Nutritional studies by agricultural scientists and others have discovered these 
important constituents and have determined to what extent they exist in various 
foods. Further, they have found that our daily activities largely determine 
how much of each of these food values we need. Such research has changed the 
food habits of all of us. In turn, it has affected the availability of these foods 
in the market place. Today we’re eating more of the protective foods, such as 
meats, fruits, vegetables, eggs, and milk. Many of our foods are fortified with 
important vitamins and minerals. 

Agricultural research plays an essential role in relation to our food supply. 
In addition, it provides us with many other benefits. Let me list a few: 

Modern chemical insecticides and weed killers have proved as useful around 
the home ason the farm, The aerosol spray dispenser has been adapted to many 
consumer uses. 

Penicillin, a product of agricultural research and the pharmaceutical industry, 
is widely available and relatively low in cost. Streptomycin, another antibiotic 
drug, was discovered as a result of soil-microbe studies. 
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Dextran, a sugar derivative that during the Korean campaign proved itself a 
vitally important substitute for blood plasma, is another product of agricultural 


research, 
The current campaign to eradicate brucellosis of dairy cattle from the United 


States is protecting us from undulant fever. 

The development of mosquito- and fly-control measures is guarding our health 
against such diseases as malaria, yellow fever, typhoid, and dysentery. 

The eradiction effort against the Mediterranean fruitfly in Florida—based 
upon agricultural research—is aimed primarily at protecting the agriculture 
of southern United States, but it is protecting consumers against wormy fruits 
and vegetables. 

These are a few of the consumer benefits stemming from agriculutral research. 
I could list many others. 

More important, though, these examples show that agricultural research 
is for all of us. It benefits farmers and consumers alike. In reality, agri- 
cultura! research is an investment in our Nation’s future. 


RECENT ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


Mr. Wuirren. Dr. Shaw, we will be glad to have you tell us some- 
thing of the recent accomplishments of the Agricultural Research 
Service, as well as research contributions of the States which have 
been carried on with the Federal grant funds. 

Dr. SHaw. We have many examples which we could give you. 
However, because of the limited time I shall confine the numbers to 
a few of the more important ones. As we proceed during these hear- 
ings each director will discuss other important accomplishments. 

First, I should like to insert several examples of research in the 
field of crops research. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


HOT WATER TREATMENT IMPROVES GERMINATION OF COTTONSEED 


Pima S-1 cottonseed have given growers trouble because they are hard and 
slow to germinate. It has now been found that they can be made to germinate 
rapidly if treated in hot water at 75° to 85° C. for 1 to 2 minutes. Essentially 
all the extra long staple Pima S-—1 cottonseed planted on abont 40,000 acres 
in 1956 were treated by this process which was developed by cooperative research 
in California and perfected through further research in cooperation with in- 
dustry in Arizona and California. Findings show that only the naturally vigor- 
ous and nonhard seed are oversensitive to treatment and even these will be 
unharmed if the time and temperature of treatment are kept at the minimum 
required for activiation; also, a wide selection of species, strains and varieties 
are responsive to treatment. Treated seed may be redried and stored for over 
a year without loss in benefit. Germination under saline conditions is improved 
by treatment and improvement is increasingly evident when comparisons of 
treated and nontreated seed are made at low soil temperatures. 


MONOGERM SEED GIVES PROMISE OF COMPLETE MECHANIZATION OF SUGAR-BEET 
PRODUCTION 


Through breeding research, the sugar-beet plant is being fashioned to meet 
the requirements of mechanized agriculture. Although satisfactory machines 
have been available for several years for harvesting sugar beets, the multiple-seed 
characteristic of the beet, which causes 1 to 6 plants to grow in a clump, has 
prevented mechanized thinning and thus delayed complete mechanization of 
this crop. Productive single-germ hybrids have now been developed which will 
give a stand of plants along the row, spaced as required for machine weeding 
and thinning. This has been hailed as one of the most important advances in 
sugar-beet improvement. The new monogerm-seed type is being bred into all of 
the productive, disease-resistant, and locally adapted varieties. 


NEW DISEASE-RESISTANT FLUE-CURED TOBACCO RELEASED 


In. cooperation with the North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, 
we have developed Dixie Bright 244 tobacco, which is highly resistant to fusarium 
and bacterial wilt and moderately resistant to black shank. It was released to 
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growers for planting in 1956... It provides a disease-resistant variety for flue- 
eured production areas affected with these diseases which cause heavy losses to 
tobacco growers each year. These diseases are soil-borne and in extreme cases 
prohibit the growing of other than resistant varieties. Field evaluation tests 
conducted in North Carolina indicate that the new variety possesses certain 
agronomic superiority over other Dixie Bright varieties. Dixie Bright 244 
yielded 20 percent more than Dixie Bright 101 and showed equal or better 
resistance to black shank. It produces relatively few basal suckers, is a sturdy 
plant, and grows slightly taller than other flue-cured varieties, In curing 
quality it is much like the other Dixie Bright series. 


INSECTS FOUND TO TRANSMIT VIRUS OF INTERNAL CORK TO SWEETPOTATOES 


The first experimental evidence that insects transmit internal cork virus to 
Sweetpotatoes has been obtained in greenhouse experiments. Both the peach 
aphid and the potato aphid can transmit the cork virus from diseased to healthy 
sweetpotatoes. The peach aphid also transmits the virus from sweetpotatoes to 
Scarlett O’Hara morning glory, which is used experimentally to test for presence 
of the virus, and from diseased to healthy Scarlett O’Hara plants. This definite 
evidence of such virus transmission is an important advance in our knowledge 
of the disease and methods needed for its control. 


PEACH MOSAIC VECTOR DETERMINED 


After 17 years of searching for the carrier of peach mosaic disease, a mite 
was discovered in the bud scales of peach trees in California in April 1955 
which is a carrier of the virus. This mite is so small that it cannot be seen 
without being magnified at least 20 times. It has been found on certain varieties 
of American plums in Georgia and Mississippi as well as in mosaic-spread areas 
in Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, and California. Transmission was first ob- 
tained through transfers of 5 to 50 mites per tree, but a single mite has since 
transmitted the virus to a small peach tree. Preliminary tests of insecticides 
indicate that control may be feasible with such materials as sulfur or demeton. 
If so, it is entirely possible that the incidence of infection of the disease can be 
reduced to the point where it will no longer be a serious problem. 

In the field of farm and land management research, I will mention these 
examples. 

CANAL LININGS REDUCE SEEPAGE LOSSES 


Cooperative research with the Utah State Agricultural College and manufac- 
turers of canal lining materials and soil stabilizers shows that seepage losses in 
canals can be greatly reduced. Field installations of buried plastic membranes 
earried on at Eden Valley, Wyo., have reduced seepage losses to less than 1 
percent of former losses. Similar tests in the same area using soil stabilizers 
(soil-cement mixtures) reduced seepage losses to about 6 percent of former 
amounts. Irrigation reservoirs lined with both buried and exposed plastic films 
have shown that a significant saving in water can be made. Rot tests on buried 
membrances reveal that the plastic types appear to be superior to asphaltic mem- 
branes. The buried films are more efficient and less susceptible to physical 
damage.. A field test using exposed plastic film to line a catchment basin in an 
arid rangeland area was not successful. 


COSTS OF PACKAGING AND HANDLING APPLES REDUCED 


A method using three specialized teams to pick apples has been developed in 
cooperation with the Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station. This method 
increases the average rate at which apples can be picked because each crew does 
a specialized job with equipment that is suited to its work. A ground crew picks 
all apples that can be reached from the ground without ladders. This crew is 
followed by a midsection crew using light stepladders or other equipment which 
enables them to pick the fruit that remains in the tree below a height of about 14 
feet. A third crew follows using ladders of sufficient length, or other equipment, 
to enable them to reach all of the fruit remaining in the tops of the trees. This 
specialization by crews makes possible an increase in average picking rate of 
ubout 1 bushel per hour per worker, results in less bruising of apples, and require 
less picking equipment. 

Based on successful results from another phase of this project, a practice of 
handling apples in bulk boxes having a capacity of 16 to 20 bushels, with fork-lift 
equipment, is rapidly coming into use in Michigan. Bulk boxes were developed 
primarily for handling windfall, cull, and processing apples, but are now being 
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adapted for use on fresh market fruit. The method reduces labor cost in the 
orchard about 2.7 cents per bushel. Further, the first cost of a bulk box is less 
than the first cost of a pallet plus the number of field crates required to handle 
the same amount of fruit. 


PLASTIC COVERS FOR HORIZONTAL SILOS REDUCE SPOILAGE 


Experiments with bunker and stack silos ghow that plastic covers can be used 
to reduce or eliminate top spoilage on horizontal silos. A neoprene coated nylon 
fabric cover used on two bunker silos saved an average of 5 pounds of dry matter 
per square foot of surface when compared with the same silos uncovered or 
with covers that did not completely exclude air. Vinyl plastics and polyethylene 
plastics also have been tested. These tests show that plastic covers are adequate, 
but they must be well sealed, have no breaks, and should be weighted on top with 
sawdust, chopped weeds, forage, earth, or other material to prevent billowing due 
to wind. 

There are several interesting examples of work in the livestock field. 


PERFORMANCE TESTING OF BEEF CATTLE IS INCREASING 


There is a steady trend in the beef-cattle industry toward application of the 
Department’s performance testing work. This has been emphasized during the 
past year by activation of the American Beef Cattle Performance Registry 
Association; continued growth of performance testing programs in States 
that organized such programs prior to 1956; initiation of new programs of this 
type in at least four States during the year; and a rapidly increasing interest 
in performance testing by established purebred breeders. One of the best 
known breeders of a popular beef breed has dispersed his herd, which had been 
developed over a long period of years according to conventional show-ring 
standards, and has established a new herd which is being bred strictly accord- 
ing to performance testing standards. 


DAIRY LACTOMETER DEVELOPED FOR DETERMINING SOLIDS CONTENT OF MILK OF 
INDIVIDUAL COWS 


A specially designed dairy lactometer used for determining the solids content 
of milk has been modified and adapted for routine use in the analysis of milk 
of individual cows. The modification makes it possible to use small quantities 
of milk for the test. The lactometer and accessory equipment are adaptable for 
use in determining as many as 40 samples of milk simultaneously. This ac- 
complishment will make it possible to introduce total solids analysis of milk of 
individual cows for field use and in breeding research. 


PHENOTHIAZINE-RESISTANT STRAINS OF INTERNAL NEMATODE PARASITES OBSERVED 
IN SHEEP 


Investigations made in a flock of sheep in Kentucky showed that 2 to 4 times 
more phenothiazine was required to achieve inhibition of larval development and 
depression of parasite egg counts comparable to that obtained with control or 
normal strains. These sheep had been maintained continuously on a low-level 
regimen of periodic drenching and free-choice administration of the drug for 
10 years. In specific trials with the common stomach worm of sheep, 4 to 8 
times more drug was required to obtain inhibition of larval development com- 
parable to that obtained with normal strains. Although these findings require 
confirmation, they show the need for a thorough investigation of drug resistance 
among nematode parasites, a phenomenon not previously encountered. 


NEW GUIDE TO GOOD NUTRITION ISSUED 


In home-economics research, a bulletin titled “Essentials of an adequate diet” 
has been prepared to meet the many requests from nutritionists, extension 
workers, and others engaged in nutrition education for up-to-date and authori- 
tative material to use in nutrition programs. The most recent research on human 
nutritional needs, nutritive valnes of foods, and food consumption habits pro- 
vides the basis of the recommendations. For example, the nutrients most likely 
to be short in diets in this country were considered, together with the foods that 
are good sources of these nutrients, in developing the base plan for an adequate 
diet. Because different kinds of foods can provide the essential nutrients and 
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because food supplies in this country are ample to provide for considerable 
freedom of choice, the bulletin presents a point system to show how common 
foods rate as sources of key nutrients. Using this system, foods within the basic 
groups can be interchanged to allow for differences in availability of foods, food 
budgets, food preferences, and so forth, with the assurance that a good diet can 
still be obtained. 

Our utilization research has developed a considerable number of new products 
from agricultural materials. I will‘mention only two at this point. 


DIALDEHYDE STARCH PRODUCED BY LOW-COST PROCESS FROM CEREAL STARCH 


Dialdehyde starch, or periodate oxidized starch, a potential industrial raw 
material, has been produced from cereal starch by a new low-cost electrolytic 
process. It requires only small amounts of the expensive oxidizing agent, which 
ean be largely recovered for reuse. Many derived products are possible, depending 
on’ the extent of oxidation or degree of secondary chemical modification em- 
ployed. Slight oxidation gives products similar to starch but having modified 
paste characteristics of the type used for textile and paper sizing and similar 
applications. Complete oxidation gives rise to a new product unlike starch. 
Dialdehyde starch is now being made in lots of several pounds in order to 
determine the processing data needed to produce it in amounts sufficient for 
investigation as a source of raw material for the large and rapidly growing 
plastics industry, for conversion to electrically charged polymers useful as thick- 
ening or stabilizing agents, or as a chemical intermediate for the production of 
commercially valuable aldehydes, alcohols, and hydroxy acids. 


DETERGENTS FROM ANIMAL FATS COMMERCIALIZED 


The principal use for tallow, which is to make soap, has declined considerably 
over the past 15 years. Research on chemical reactions to make improved deter- 
gents from tallow has now led to pilot-plant production of alphasulfonated 
tallow acids by one of the large meat packing firms. The alphasulfonated acids 
are inexpensive intermediates for improved synthetic detergents from tallow. 
They are also versatile surface-active agents and are advertised for use in. ore 
flotation, emulsion polymerization, as grease and lubricating-oil additives, and 
as chemical intermediates. This development holds promise for a very signifi- 
eant new market for tallow and reversal of the trend away from fats as the 
raw materials for detergent manufacture. In our control and regulatory activi- 
ties, we have met with considerable success in our efforts to eradicate two 
destructive pests. 

KHAPRA BEETLE ERADICATION 


The khapra beetle eradication program has made marked progress. During 
1956 some 35,000 properties in 34 States were inspected, and more than 10,000 
of these were rechecked 2 or more times. No established infestations were 
found outside of Arizona, California, and New Mexico, where the insect was 
known to occur at the time the eradication program was undertaken. The 
fumigation of the 377 infested premises found is progressing satisfactorily 
and 235 have received treatments. 

A survey was made in cooperation with the Mexican Department of Agricul- 
ture, in the States of Sonora and Baja California where 478 properties were 
inspected. 

As a result of this survey infestations were found on 33 in the State of Baja 
California, and 1 in Sonora. The infested storages have a volume of about 
8.7 million cubie feet. All of these infestations are within 20 miles of the 
international line. The Department is cooperating with the Mexican officials 
in a regulatory and fumigation program designed to effect eradication of these 
infestations. 

MEDITERRANEAN FRUITFLY 


An infestation of the Mediterranean fruitfly was found on April 13, 1956, in 
Florida. Immediate action was taken to eradicate this pest. A previous infes- 
tation in Florida was eradicated about 25 years ago. The present outbreak 
seems to stem from an introduction into Miami in the vicinity of the airport. 
Upon discovery of this new outbreak, Federal-State forces were quickly coordi- 
nated to find out how widespread the infestation had become, to apply con- 
trol and eradication measures, and to regulate movement of host materials such 
as fruits and vegetables. 
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After public hearings,,a Federal. domestic Medfly quarantine became effective 
May 16 and under it provision was made for treatments for fruits and vegetables 
and other host plants to permit safe movement of products,, Under limited cir- 
cumstances certain host materials may move. to northern markets. Areas of 
general infestation have been found in Broward, Dade, Palm Beach, Lee, and 
Pinellas Counties, and spot infestations of limited intensity in 23 additional 
counties as far north as Lake County. These spots were air-sprayed with 
malathion bait spray as often as needed. Eradication has now been accomplished 
on approximately 732,000 of the 770,000 acres subjected to treatment. 

The eradication of the Medfly in 1929-30 relied chiefly on the removal and 
destruction of host fruits and vegetables in the infested areas. New methods, 
techniques, and materials have permitted new approaches to the current Medfly 
situation. A new trap attractant, oil of angelica seed, is proving very effective 
for adult male flies. A new plastic dry bait trap has been developed and about 
40,000 are in use. A malathion bait spray is applied by aircraft in the generally 
infested areas on a 7 to 10 day schedule. This material has proven so effective 
in initial tests as to permit its use as a quarantine treatment in conjunction with 
removal of noncommercial hosts, in limited, closely supervised situations. 


PLANT QUARANTINE 


During the past year plant-quarantine inspectors intercepted approximately 
17,500 lots of destructive plant pests at our borders. These included foreign 
insects, diseases, and nematodes that could attack virtually every important crop 
grown in this country. Fruit infested with the Mediterranean fruitfly was inter- 
cepted 147 times. Among the other important pests intercepted were the golden 
nematode, khapra beetle, durra stem borer, citrus blackfly, citrus canker, Irish 
potato weevils, sweetpotato weevils, avocado weevils, the Mexican, oriental, 
and West Indian fruitflies, and the melon fly. The European corn borer, an intro- 
duced pest, is costing growers each year more than twice the amount that has 
been spent for foreign-plant quarantine protection since the inception of the 
program in 1912. 


STATE RESEARCH PROGRAMS FINANCED WITH FEDERAL GRANT FUNDS 


Dr. Suaw. Finally, I will insert four examples of research at State 
agricultural experiment stations which have been accomplished with 
Federal grant funds. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


IMPROVED FRESH CONCENTRATED MILK DEVELOPED 


The Wisconsin station recently announced that it has developed an improved 
fresh concentrated milk with long-keeping qualities under refrigeration. Upon 
the addition of 2 parts of water to 1 of the concentrate, the product is recon- 
stituted to an average composition of whole milk. 

Through cooperation of dairy scientists and marketing specialists, a supply of 
the new concentrate developed by the experiment station was distributed among 
900 families in 2 Wisconsin cities. Each family was asked to compare the palati- 
bility and convenience of reconstituting the concentrate with the use of fresh milk. 
Fewer than 25 percent of those using it said they liked the product less than fresh 
milk ; 62 percent said they liked it just as well; and 14 percent said they liked it 
even better. 

In addition to its apparent favorable acceptance by consumers, the new 
product has the advantage of lower transportation and handling costs than those 
involved in distributing milk on a fluid basis. For this reason it offers real incen- 
tive to development of markets in distant urban areas where fluid milk prices 
are high. Plans to begin processing of the product on a commercial scale are 
being launched by a large dairy marketing firm. 


SHELL-LESS EGGS MARKETED IN PLASTIC CONTAINERS 


In a project contributing to Northeast regional research on egg marketing, 
a technique has been developed by the New York station at Cornell for merchan- 
dising eggs in shell-less form through use of plastic containers. This offers egg 
handlers and others an opportunity to realize higher returns for eggs that nor- 
mally are sold at relatively low prices. Eggs packaged in plastic containers are 
less susceptible to breakage, require about one-fourth less space for storage or 
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shipping, and weigh 10 to 20 percent less than shell eggs in conventional 
containers. 

This method of packaging makes it possible to market eggs with checked or 
eracked shells, thin or irregularly shaped shells, or eggs with minor internal 
defects, which in no way affect the internal quality, at prices commensurate 
with those of regular grade A eggs. It offers an opportunity to increase the 
market for pullet or other small eggs, which normally are sold at prices well 
below their relative value, by packaging two of these small eggs together, thus 
making an attractive doube yolked egg. This technique also eliminates many 
of the candling inefficiencies normally encountered in egg marketing by removing 
the element of human error in determining the internal quality of an egg. It 
will permit the complete mechanization of egg-grading operations and increase 
the accuracy, speed, and efficiency of grading. 


SOD SEEDING AIDS GRASSLAND PROGRAM 


Pioneering in the field of seeding and fertilizing through established sod, the 
Mississippi station has shown that this operation can be used to improve grass 
stands. They have developed an improved machine through which the correct 
amount of plant food can be made available at proper depths and through which 
more desirable grass species can be introduced into an existing grass-land cover. 

The Wyoming station, adopting these principles to dryland grass range con- 
ditions, has developed a promising grass and legume seeder and fertilizer. 
This machine provides an economical and practical method of reseeding for 
thousands of acres of semiarid western rangeland. 

This new equipment may be most valuable in improving grass cover in those 
areas where wind and water erosion prevent conventional tillage and seeding 
operations. 


ECONOMY SUPPLEMENT PRODUCES GOOD CATTLE GAINS AND FEED SAVINGS 


A low-cost protein supplement, recently developed by animal scientists of the 
Iowa station for use in high corn-fattening rations of beef cattle, shows promise 
of substantial savings in feed costs. The “economy supplement” has a 28 percent 
protein equivalent with low-cost urea furnishing practically all of the nitrogen 
and corncobs making up over 50 percent of the weight. Steers fed the “economy 
supplement” produced good gains at 7 cents less daily supplement cost per steer 
than the most efficient supplements used previously. Steers finished to choice 
grade using the “economy supplement” with shelled corn returned $24.40 per 
head above feed costs, while steers getting linseed meal as a supplement to corn 
returned only $9.81. 


ADVANTAGES TO FARMERS IN ADOPTING RESEARCH RESULTS 


Mr. Pererson. On the point of consumer benefits from agricultural 
research, Mr. Marshall, perhaps a judgment appraisal is the only 
one possible, but a large share of research expenditures quickly trans- 
fer themselves into consumer benefits because of the competitive forces 
within agriculture itself. When a farmer gets a competitive advantage 
from adopting research results, rather quickly competition forces 
other farmers to adopt the same practices, with the result that the 
benefits leave agriculture at that point and move over to the consuming 
public. I think it is a fair statement to make that the bulk of research, 
then, expended in this area we are here discussing produces consumer 
benefits as well as farmer benefits. 


QUALITY OF OUR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Mr. Marswat. In addition to what you have said concerning the 
benefits of the costs chargeable to the consumer, the consumer has 
certainly had a great amount of benefit from the improved quality of 
the American farm products. : 
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I had occasion a year or two ago to observe the difference between 
the products that are produced in one of our neighboring countries 
as compared with ours. It is almost unbelievable, the difference m 
the quality of their vegetables compared with the difference in the 
quality of our vegetables and fruits just across the line. 

Mr. Pererson. Not only is there a marked difference in quality, 
but a marked difference in the dietary level of food intake of the 
American people as compared with most other countries, and I think 
it is fair to state research has made a major contribution to the up- 
grading of the American diet. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW CROPS 


Mr. MarsHa.y. I was interested in Dr. Shaw’s statement concern- 
ing the balancing of agricultural production. Out in our section of 
the country this crop, comparatively unknown to us a few years ago, 
soybeans, has meant a large acreage could be devoted to the produc- 
tion of that crop which is a boon to the income in our area. 

I note that you have listed four crops that you are referring to as 
new crops: safflower, sesame, castor beans, and bamboo. Have you 

made any estimate of the amount of acreage that might be devoted 
to either of these crops? Is there a possibility that these crops might 
reach the production, for example, that soybeans has attained ? 


SAFFLOWER 


Dr. Suaw. We have not made a definite estimate of what acres could 
be used, but in the case of safflower, the plants that we now have are 
mainly adapted to areas that have dry harvesting seasons, which would 
mean pretty much the western area of the U nited States. 

We think, from the standpoint of the quality of the oil in safflower, 
that it has many promising industrial possibilities, as well as food 
possibilities, and that it could well become as important in the agricul- 
ture of the western area of the United States as soybeans has been in 
the midwestern area of the United States. 


BAMBOO 


Our current information on bamboo would indicate that it could be 
grown pretty much over all of the southeastern United States. We an- 
ticipate that bamboo could be a substitute for pulp—I mean, to add 
to our pulp supply—and that it could be an alternative crop to cotton 
or peanuts and various and sundry other crops and become of economic 
importance in the South. 

We have our first large-scale experiment with bamboo going on this 
year. We planted a large field of bamboo, and we expect to learn 
the harvesting and other procedures there. 


CASTOR BEANS 


For castor beans, we estimate that the acreage would currently be 
limited to something of the order of a few hundred thousand acres. 
Again, the oil from castor beans has qualities that would appear to 
make it something that we could exploit industrially, and if we can 
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develop further industrial uses for it, nuuch greater acreage than that 
would be needed. 
SESAME 


Sesame is grown more in the southern area, Texas and through 
there. It has potentials, also, as as an oil crop. It will have some 
competition with soybean oil and cottonseed oil, but again the things 
we are looking for in the oil crops are oil characteristics that adapt 
them to the chemical ey ene that we can modify to 
perform a function that is now being performed by such things as 

etroleum derivatives and other nonagricultural products. So we do 

ave quite a bit of hope for these. Large acreages of these new crops 
are not going to be here tomorrow, but it took us a long while to develop 
large acreages of soybeans, too. We think it is worth while to continue 
pushing these new crops. 

Mr. Marsuatx. Did I understand you to say that most of these 
would be crops substituting for some other crop for domestic purposes, 
or do you anticipate an export transaction in soybeans? 

Dr. Suaw. We could have export trade, too. We have been looking 
at two primary angles: (1) With crops that we now import we have 
been seeking to determine the possibilities for growing them ourselves 
or finding substitute crops that will grow here; and (2) we have 
been looking at potential industrial markets that are now using things 
other than agricultural raw materials for their source of supply, 
and where we can come in with agricultural products and compete 
in those markets. 

Now, as you know, ordinarily in agriculture products, food is the 
highest paying use, then feed, and then industrial uses, so when com- 
peting in the industrial market we have to have some particularly 
special properties, and it is for these special properties that we are 
looking. 

LINSEED OIL 


Mr. Marsuatt. In our area, we are very much interested in linseed 
oil. Would you anticipate some of these oil crops would replace 
linseed oil ? 

Dr. SuHaw. What we want to do with linseed oil is expand its use. 
One of our increases in this year’s budget is for about $200,000 to 
develop further uses for linseed oil and to stimulate its use. We feel 
there are possibilities not only of winning back some of the market 
linseed oil has had, but actually of expanding it. That is our hope, 
so we would not be trying to push it out. We think in fact that we 
can expand its market. 


RESEARCH CONTRACT TO STUDY DAIRY FARM BUILDING LAYOUT 


Mr. Marsnaut. Mr. Secretary, a few years ago you were before our 
committee and pointed out to us on a contract basis you had entered 
into a, contract with the Doane Agricultural Service for a survey they 
were going to make on the utilization and location of farm buildings. 
What was the result of that ? 

Mr. Prererson. Was that the survey they made in connection with 
the St. Louis milkshed, on the cost of dairy buildings? 
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Mr. MarsHauw. I believe so. I know we spent a considerable sum 
of money on that. 

- Mr. Prrsrson. I don’t have those details before me, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marsnatu. I have made some requests from some of our ex- 
periment station people, and they haven’t heard about the results of 
that survey. 

Mr. Prrerson. The results were widely published, Mr. Marshall. 
I amsure if they don’t have them it must be oversight, because I recall 
seeing a number of published results myself. 

Mr. Marsuat. Is it in pamphlet form? 

Mr. Prrerson. I am of the opinion it was. 

Dr. Suaw. Dr. Johnson is here. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Would you send me a copy of the sample results? 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. 

Mr. MarsuHatu. I would be glad to have them. 

Dr. Jounson. We will be happy to bring up copies of the report, 
now published. There is a final report on that that is in press, and 1 
will see that you get a copy as soon as it comes off the press. 

(The information requested by Mr. Marshall is as follows:) 

Following is a summary of the results of the final report entitled ‘“Eeonomies 
in Farm Dairy Buildings and Equipment and Relation to Sanitary Quality. of 
Milk,” Agriculture Information Bulletin No, 153, which is now in press and will be 
available shortly: 

“The studies reported here were conducted over a 3-year period on 15 farms 
in the St. Louis milkshed. They show that with good sanitation practices, milk 
of high sanitary quality can be produced with half the labor and half the in- 
vestment in buildings and equipment commonly found on dairy farms in the 
area. 

“With good sanitation and cooling, 91 percent of the milk samples from test 
farms had bacterial counts within acceptable limits for grade A milk for fluid 
consumption. These limits are recommended by the American Public Health 
Association. Eighty-three percent of the samples from four farms included in 
the project, from which milk was accepted as grade A by the St. Louis public 
health authorities, tested within the acceptable limits. 

“When dairy buildings were constructed or remodeled and equipment was 
installed to provide for 20 to 25 cows, the average investment cost per cow at 
1950 prices was about $212. On existing dairy farms, with 20 to 25 cows, dairy 
buildings and equipment were valued at about $517 per cow at 1950 prices. 

“On farms where dairy buildings were constructed or remodeled and equip- 
ment was installed to provide for 20 to 25 cows, dairy chores took about 67 man- 
hours per cow per year. On existing dairy farms with 20 to 25 cows, dairy chores 
took about 119 man-hours per cow per year.” 

Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Natcher. 

Mr. Narcuer. Agriculture research means more to the American 
farmer today than it ever has. Mr. Chairman, I want to jom with 
you in your general observation concerning the fine work that these 
gentlemen have accomplished and are accomplishing, and this also 
pertains to the work that has been accomplished throughout the last 
20 years in this particular service. 


TOBACCO RESEARCH 


Dr. Shaw, I was particularly interested in some of the new fields of 
research that you pointed out to the committee. I am just wondering, 
since there has been such a rapid quality change in the use of tobacco 
at the present time, if any additional study is being made now con- 
cerning tobacco. 
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Dr. Saaw. We had an increase in 1957, this current year’s appro- 
priation, for some further utilization studies on tobacco. You may 
recall that we got down to a point where we were hardly ae 
anything on utilization studies on tobacco, but we did get a smal 
increase in the 1957 budget, and that is being activated currently at our 
Philadelphia laboratory. We had an increase, also for research, on 
tobacco diseases and for tobacco breeding work that we are implement- 
ing. Weare not requesting further increases in this year’s budget for 
tobacco research. 

Mr. Natcuer. Dr. Shaw, considering the quality changes in the 
use of tobacco that have taken place today, don’t you think it would 
be right important to not only continue your studies as far as tobacco 
is concerned but start new studies. 'Tobacco pays its way in taxes and 
is one of the major crops of my home State. 

Dr. SHaw. Well, certainly we had felt that there was need for 
more work in this area and that was the occasion for our increases in 
the 1957 budget. Our normal attitude on research which we have ob- 
tained increases in 1 year is that we will get that implemented and 
see how far we can get along in subsequent years with such funds 
before we come up and ask for further increases. But, I agree with 
you there is a need for more work. We recognize it, and are trying 
to move ahead on it. 

Mr. Narcuer. As you well know, Dr. Shaw, the types of tobacco 
that are bringing the best money now certainly did not. bring this 
kind of money 3 or 4 years ago. There has been quite a change in the 
overall] tobacco picture, 


EMPLOYMENT UNDER PROPOSED INCREASES 


I see here, Mr. Secretary, that there will be an increase of some 597 
employees. Do you have a breakdown on that figure? 

Mr. Prrerson. I am sure we do have. 

Dr. SHaw. Wedo have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Natcuer. To save time, would you insert a little chart in the 
record at this point, showing the breakdown as to the 597. 

Dr. SuHaw. Yes, sir, we will. 

(The information requested by Mr. Natcher is as follows :) 


The estimated increase of 597 in employment, June 30, 1958, compared with 
June 30, 1957, is distributed as follows: 


a ee es peas et +478 
Plant and animal disease and pest control___..____--________-__ _. —26 
Neen nee eet iinijad db evejumsacen buna becmeninancpene naa seaas . +150 

+ 597 


TOTAL BUDGET REQUEST FOR AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Secretary, the overall amount requested for this 
particular service, I believe for 1958, is $140,473,708. There is a 
decrease which is brought about, of course, as a result of the $16,250,000 
difference in the animal disease laboratory facilities: that is correct, 
is it not? 

Dr. SuHaw. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Pererson. The decreases are nonrecurring items. That is the 
principal one. 
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PAYMENTS TO STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


Mr. Narcuer. Dr. Shaw, you pointed out some $4.5 million addi- 
tional is to be paid to the States and I believe you said 20 percent of 
that is.to be used for additional marketing research. 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Natcuer. What other uses will be made, Dr. Shaw, of the 
balance of the $4.5 million? 

Dr. SHaw. It will be in most fields of agriculture—Dr. Elting 
probably has a table here to indicate the distribution as between live- 
stock and crops, entomology, plant diseases, soils, agricultural engi- 
neering, agricultural economics and so on. Some projects in some 
States will be on livestock diseases. In other States they will be on 
plant diseases and plant breeding. Some will be on agricultural 
economics and some on engineering. 

Mr, Narcuer. In other words, it is autores to need and necessity, 
as to the State and the location; is that correct? 

Dr. SuHaw. That is correct, sir. 

The directors of the experiment stations have recommended the 
particular projects that would be implemented. 

Dr. Exttnea. That is on page 165 of the justifications where a table 
is shown. 

Mr. Natcuer. Other than marketing research, what is the next 
largest item ¢ 

Dr. Ertine. Animal production, including animal diseases will take 
up another 20 percent. In addition to that, plant disease and insects, 
9 percent, grass and forage crops, 514 percent, other field crops about 
5 percent, horticulture and forest crops, 8 percent, water use and 
conservation, 714 percent, soils and fertilizers about 7 percent, farm 
mechanization studies, about 6 percent, economics of production, 7 
percent, and foods, human nutrition, and home economics, about 514 
percent. 

Mr. Natcuer. Thank you very much. 

Gentlemen, I do want to say again that I think you are doing a 
fine job. If we spend more on research in this country and accom- 

lish a little more, and spend less on foreign agriculture we will be 
tter off. The American farmer will receive more help during this 
price-cost squeeze. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


CONTRACT RESEARCH 


Mr. Wuirren. Before we pass on, I would like, Dr. Shaw, to ask 
you if you would list the various contracts that you have for research 
work, the name of the person, firm or college with whom the contract 
exists, the amount of money, and how many years it has been in 
existence, 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


There follows a list of the contracts made in calendar 


Contractor 


American Institute of Baking, 
400 East Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11, Dl. 


American Meat . Institute 
Foundation, 939 East 57th 
8t., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Beet Sugar Development 
Foundation, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 

University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 

University of Connecticut, 
Storrs Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Storrs, Conn. 

Fabric Research Laborator- 
ies, Inc., Dedham, Mass. 


Deets of Dlinois, Urbana, 


University of Idaho, Moscow, 
Idaho. 


Iowa State College of. Agri- 
culture and Mechanical 


Kansas State College of Agri- 
culture and Apnlied Science 
Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Manhattan, Kans. 

Louisiana State University 
and Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Maricopa Seed Farms, Route 
3, Box 900, Bakersfield, Calif 


University of Maryland Agri- 
cultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, College Park, Md. 


Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 77 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Midwest Research Institute, 
[Kansas City, Mo. 


University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Amount 


$25, 055 


62, 000 


19, 558 


23, 606 


11, 988 


6, 800 


35, 433 


100, 000 


24, 582 


60, 000 


9, 990 


34, 730 


21, 803 


46, 088 


5, 022 


14, 677 


See footnotes at end of table. 


February 1956, 
3 years. 


June 1956, 244 
years. 


July 1956, 14 
years. 


July 1956, 3 years_. 


January 1956, 244 
years. 


February 1956, 2 
years. 


November 1956, 3 
years. 


August 1956, 4 
years. 


May 1956, 3% 
years. 


October 1956, 344 
years. 


August 1956, 3 
years. 


February 1956, 3 
years. 


December 1956, 2 
years. 


March 1956, 2% 
years. 


February 1956, 3 
years.] 


April 1956, 1% 
years, 


November 1956, 2 
years. 


December 1956, 
244 years. 


August 1956, 3 
years. 


Date and period 


This list 
supplements the data on contract research shown on pages 326-327 of the House 
hearings on Department of Agriculture appropriations for 1957 (pt. 2). 


year 1956. 


Description of research 


Determination of changes in eating quality, 
temperature, and moisture content of 
bakery products other than bread and 
cake during freezing, defrosting, and 
frozen storage under varied conditions 
commonly available for commercial use. 

Studies on the high temperature aging to 
nanan tenderness of lower grades of 
ee! 

Study of the incidence of nematodes in 
sugar-beet production. 


Research on dehydration and processing of 
prunes and control of spoilage in packed 
prunes. 

Research on the composition of cooked gar- 
ae and its nutritive value as a swine 
eed. 

Investigations on the value of dehydrated 
alfalfa as a source of tocopherol for dairy 
calves. 

Research to improve the tear strength of 
cotton fabrics with emphasis on fabrics 
intended for resin treatment. 

Conversion of agricultural products to syn- 
thetic rubberlike and other polymeric 
materials; polymerization and copoly- 
merization of selected monomers derived 
from cereal grains, oilseeds, unimal fats, 
sugarcane, and naval stres. 

Determination of relationshiv of pectic and 
other intercellular cementing substances 
to the textural qualities of potatoes. 

Research on muse”sal-disease complex of 
cattle to develop knowledge on the com- 
ponent causes, prevention and control. 

Research on statistical methodolgy for the 
analysis and interpretation of data from 
similar but not identical tillage-machin- 
ery experiments. 

New and improved methods of flour mill- 
ing by separating the bran and germ from 
the endosperm fraction of wheat before 
it is ground. 

Determination of relation of milling effic- 
iency to composition and quality of 
sugarcane to increase recovery of sugar 
and reduce processing costs. 

Production of hybrid alfalfa seed from var- 
ious experimental combinations of al- 
falfa. 

Improvement in quality of canned apple 
slices and sauce through studies of pre- 
processing treatments and chemical con- 
stituents. 

Research to study the influence (1) of high- 
energy irradiation of cotton on its useful 
properties and on subsequent typical 
chemical modification and additive 
treatments, and (2) of high-energy radia- 
tion as an activation agent on typical 
chemical treatments and modifications 
to develop new and valuable textile 
products. 

Comprehensive basic investigation of 
micro-organisms that have potential 
value as Salmonella antagonists and as 
glucose fermenters in egg white. 

Research to identify the nature of the de- 
bilitating effect produced in insect pests 
subjected to cold during the egg stage. 

Investigation of the metabolic response of 
young women to a reference diet. 
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Contractor 





Minnesota 
Min- 


University of 
(Horme] Institute), 
neapolis, Minn, 

University of 
Columbia, Mo. 


Missouri, 


W. K. Moseley Laboratory, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


National Analysts, Inc., Phil- 
delphia, Pa. 


National Analysts, Inc., 1015 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


"= Pp 
4, <8. 


Agricnitural Experiment Sta- 
tion of the University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 


BR iiinn debian dis ind 7 


North Carolina State College 
of Agriculture and Engi- 
neering of the University of 
North Carolina, Raleigh, 


N.C. 

North Carolina State College 
of Agriculture and Engi- 
neering of the University of 
North Carolina, School of 
Textiles, Raleign, N. C. 

Manhattan College, River- 
dsle 71, New York City. 


Oregon State College, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Sta 
tion, Eugene, Oreg. 


Philadelphia College of Phar- 
‘macy and Seience, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Remington Rand-Univac 
Division of Sperry Rand 
Corp., 1615 L St. NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

Southwest Research Insti- 
tute, San Antonio, Tex. 


Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, College Sta- 
tion, Tex. 


Texas Engineering Experi- 
ment Station, College Sta- 
tion, Tex. 

Textile Research Institute, 
Post Office Box 625, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 


Tulane University of Loui- 
siana, New Orleans, La. 

Utah Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Logan, U tah. 


Utah State Agricultural 
College, Logan Utah. 


Amount 


21, 560 


30, 000 


21, 942 


1 4, 850 


256, 791 


16, 612 


22, 195 


7, 500 


25, 040 


22, 668 


22, 204 


10, 260 


2, 800 


30, 940 


1 3,000 


10, 000 
5, 040 


3,021 
16, 450 


1 6, 390 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Date and period 


March 1956, 3 
years, 


January 1956, 344 
years. 


October 1956, 344 
years. 


October 1956, 2 
months. 


January 1956, 9 
months, 


January 1956, 3 
years. 


5d Mei ee 


December 1956, 3 
years. 


December 1956, 
2% years. 


April 1954, 2} 
years. 


June 1956, 4 years 


July 1956, 244 
years. 


October 1956, 6 
months. 


November 1956, 
2% years. 


January 1956, 11 
months. 


May 1956, 2% 
years. 

March 1956, 2 
years. 


March 1956, 2% 
years. 


October 1956, 1% 


years. 
September 1956, 8 
months. 


March 1956, 144 
years. 


Description of research 


Isolation and characterization of colored 
substances from films of yellowed pro- 
tective coatings containing linseed oil. 

Studies on the improvement of the nutri- 
tive value of low-protein and high-fiber 
farm forages and roughages by fermenta- 
tion with micro-organisms from the 
rumen. 

Study of the causes of failure of lactic-acid- 
forming bacterial starters to form the 
required amount of acid in cheese eurd. 

Tables for reports of dietary levels of house- 
holds in the United States, from data 
from a survey of food consumption of 
households in the United States, spring 
1955, 

Tabulating and otherwise processing data 
from a survey of food consumption of 
households in the United States, spring 
1955, 

Investigation of the metabolic response of 
young women to a reference diet. 


Studies on the contribution of alpha- 
amylase to the conversion of raw or un- 
gelantinized starch to sugars by extracts 
from wheat and barley malts and other 
typical sources of alpha-amylase. 

The development and preparation of a cata- 
log of the Homoptera, Jassoidea (leaf- 
hoppers). 


Research on chemical-mechanical means to 
improve the durable smoothness of cot- 
ton fabrics for uses such as in apparel}. 


Study of fruit and vegetable processing 
waste disposal methods in the eastern 
region. 

Research on determination of the acid- 
extractable pentosan content in relation 
to milling quality of wheats of widely 
varied types and parentage grown in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Development of new outlets for surplus 
honey through studies of its use in ae 
maceutical formulations. 

Determination of optimum farm organiza- 
tions for 36 typical farm situations in the 
Sandy irrigation area of the North Platte 
Valley, Nebr. 

Investigation of selected catalysts to de- 
velop methods and conditions for the 
conversion, through selective hydrogena- 
tion, of linolenic acid into an acid or 
acids of greater stability. 

Additional tests and data on carcasses of 
beef developed under “research on feed- 
ing as a means of improving the quality 
of cow beef.’’ 

A study of the biochemistry of the oxidative 
enzymes of the boll weevil. 

Investigations on droplet formation in re- 
lation to aerial application of herbicides. 


Correlation of the single fiber properties of 
isolated collagen fibers with the 2-dimen- 
sional fabric properties of leather looking 
to the establishment of better objective 
criteria for evaluating leather products. 

Determination of tryptophan and of niacin 
derivatives in urine. 

Extends investigation on lima beans grown 
during 1956 harvest season to determine 
means of improving the quality of frozen 
and other process lima bean products 
through improvement in methods of 
selecting raw lima beans. 

Chemical analyses to establish the amount 
of raffinose and galactinol in individual 
sugar beets for investigation of processing 
qualities of sugar beets. 
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Contractor Amount | Date and period Description of research 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, 29,000 | July 1956, 2 soon) Evaluation of periodate oxidized corn and 
Applemon, Wis. wheat starches for application in paper- 


making processes. 

Study of the determination of the effec- 
tiveness of spray irrigation as a method 
for the disposal of dairy plant wastes. 

| Research on the incidence of lymphomato- 

sis in chickens as affected by the use of 

unstable cod liver oil in the diet. 


University of Wisconsin, | 13,687 | March 1956, 214 
Madison 6, Wis. years. 


University of Wisconsin Ag- 24, 480 April 1956, 34% 
ricultural Experiment Sta- | years. | 
tion, 171 Bascom Hall, | 
Madison 6, Wis. 

| 


University of Wyoming (Ag- 27,227 | February 1956, 3 Study of the chemical composition of wool 








ricultural Experiment Sta- | years. | with regard to minor elements in relation 
tion and Natural Resources | | | to the origin of the wool, commercial 
Research Institute), Lara- | values and fundamental properties. 


mie, Wyo. 


1 Supplement to existing contract. 
2 Supplement to existing contract (Agricultural Marketing Service participation). 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. AnpersEn. First, Mr. Chairman, I want to say this: I feel the 
statements given to us by Secretary Peterson and Dr. Shaw relative 
to the general field of research and agriculture are two of the most 
enlightening statements I have seen, I might say, during the many 
vears that both you and I have spent upon this subcommittee. 

Mr. Peterson’s statement shows that finally—and I think I will have 
to agree with him—we are on the way. By that, I mean you people 
have been handicapped through the past years by not having avail- 
able the facilities needed in many fields. 

Again, I repeat we are finally on the way to getting some of those 
established. Gradually, yes, but that is the way we want to do it. 


SOIL AND WATER RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


One point, gentlemen, that permeates both the statement of Secre- 
tary Peterson and the statement of Dr. Shaw, is the absolute need 
that we have for soils and water research. I think you have hit, gen- 
tlemen, upon what is one of the great problems facing this country 
today, the superabundance of water in some places and the lack of 
it in others. 

There is an urgent need for studying into the various things having 
to do with the effects of water, for the good of the American people 
in future generations to come, because if we don’t do something, if 
we don’t learn how to conserve water, if we don’t learn how to do 
the things we should do with it, we may end up finding ourselves not 
having sufficient of that most precious commodity in this great Nation 
of ours sometime in the not-too-distant future. 

I have noticed during the years that I have spent in the neighbor- 
hood of my farm in southwestern Minnesota, how gradually we are 
becoming more and more concerned about the possibility of not receiv- 
ing sufficient rainfall to secure an average good crop. It seems that 
it is hitting us a little bit more frequently than formerly. 

I don’t like to admit that western Minnesota is becoming part of 
the semiarid region. We never assumed it to be such previously, but 
it does indicate that this great region of drought, Doctor, is gradually 
spreading from the Great Plains States on into the central belt. 

I want to make a statement here if I may, Mr. Chairman, relative 
to this specific problem of soil and water research. 
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Dr. Shaw, I have often said that the other offices and services of the 
Department deal with current farm problems, but in the final analysis 
it is your service that looks into the future. There is no better ex- 
ample of that than your research on soil and water problems. 

Aside from the economic problem which is, in my opinion, the num- 
ber one problem in American agriculture, the next two most difficult 
and important problems have to do with soil and water. With the 
soil bank and other conservation programs, with the watersheds and 
flood control, concerning which our chairman has been the leader in 
Congress toward trying to determine what is the best thing to do, we 
are spending literally hundreds of millions of dollars each year on 
some sort of soil programs. 

Farm people are spending even more of their own funds. This is 
also true of water, and in addition to that we have all of these drought 
problems. 

These problems of soil and water conservation cannot be solved this 
year or the next. They won’t all be solved in the next decade, gentle- 
men. Long after we have met the big economic problems, we will 
still be working on our soil and water problems. 

Because conservation is a continuous, long-range operation, we 
must recognize that research is probably more vital in this field than 
in any other. Maybe we are more conscious of that in my part of the 
country because of the almost total lack of information on our major 
soil types—and I refer to the five States in the upper Midwest. 


SOIL AND WATER RESEARCH FACILITY 


We urgently need more such information, and only research can 
provide it. That is why, Dr. Shaw, I was so favorably impressed 
with your testimony at Morris, Minn., last September 24, relative to 
plans for a soil and water research facility to be established there in 
cooperation with the University of Minnesota. 

I might say that the subcommittee hearing there was very ably 
chairmaned by Mr. Marshall of Minnesota. 

Mr. MarsHa.t. I would like to thank my colleague for that, and I 
would also like to say that I did not anticipate the amount of interest 
that there would be in that project out there until we were out at Mor- 
ris. The comment that we have heard since around through that 
area has indicated to me that there is a great need, and I would like to 
assure my colleague that because of his interest and the interest of the 
people in that area that I hope it won’t be too long before that plan 
will be consummated and a laboratory will be put in there. In my 
estimation, I know of no place in that whole area that would be of 
more benefit to that area than the problems that they have of soil and 
water conservation and the studies they could make in that partienlar 
area. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Marshall. 

You will recall that basically you and I had fostered that location, 
first of all because it was a subsidiary of the University of Minnesota, 
and secondly because it was in a position to give us the answers to 
many problems that had arisen as a result of the establishment of the 
pilot plant watersheds. 

One such large watershed is in that immediate region. 

Mr. MarsHatu. That is correct. 
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Mr. Anprrsen. Now, Dr. Shaw, I have a copy of your excellent 
statement made at Morris on September 24. May I ask, does not the 
substance of that statement reflect your general thinking on the soil 
and water problems of that area ? 

Dr: SHaw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anversen. Now, Mr. Chairman, because this statement is perti- 
nent to our present hearings, permission is requested to insert Dr. 
Shaw’s statement of last September 24 at Morris, Minn., into the rec- 
ord at this point. 

Mr. Wuitren. That may be done. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF B. T. SHAW, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE, Br- 
FORE THE House SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE AND RELATED AGENCIES 


(Hearing held at Morris, Minn., September 24, 1956, concerning a proposal for a 
regional soil and water conservation research facility at Morris, Minn.) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, as you have requested, ac- 
companying me are Dr. Cecil H. Wadleigh, Chief of our Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion Research Branch, and his associates, Dr. Lewis B. Nelson, and Dr. C. A. Van 
Doren. 

GENERAL 


The Agricultural Research Service of the United States Department of. Agricul- 
ture is giving consideration to the soil and water problems that prevail on the 
kinds of soils covering a large part of western Minnesota and adjacent States. 
We are taking a critical look at the specific problems on these soils that should 
be carefully studied through field and laboratory research. Also, we are apprais- 
ing the value to the agriculture of the region that may accrue from resolving 
these soil and water problems by sound research information. Further, we are 
making an evaluation of the kind of facilities and personnel needed to do the 
job, if it is determined that a major field station be set up. 


AREA TO BE SERVED 


First, I would like to cover the area which the research station would. be 
expected to serve. Our preliminary estimate indicates that a total of about 38 
million acres would be directly benefited by the research findings of the proposed 
field station. 

This would include approximately 15 million acres of land of the Barnes- 
Aasted soil association located in western Minnesota, northeast South Dakota, 
and eastern North Dakota. The Barnes-Aasted soils are developed on. limey 
glacial tills under grass vegetation. The topography of this area varies from 
level to strongly rolling, with many areas of short irregular slopes. A large 
proportion of the area is under intensive cultivation. 

In the Minnesota portion of the Barnes-Aasted area, it is estimated that water 
and wind erosion have removed from one-fourth to one-half of the topsoil on 
about 50 percent of the area. On another 25 percent of the area, better water 
management is needed for maximum crop production. 

The station would serve also the Fargo-Bearden soil association which is 
located in the Red River Valley of western Minnesota and eastern North Dakota, 
and totals about 444 million acres. These soils are developed from medium 
and fine-textured lake sediment under grass vegetation. Nearly all of these 
soils are cultivated and devoted principally to important cash crops. 

On the Fargo-Bearden soils, drainage is a problem on about 80 percent of the 
cropland. Severe flood problems occur along the Red River and its principal 
tributaries. It is also estimated that about 20 percent of the soil of the area 
eontains excess salts which contribute in varying degrees to tillage problems. 
Wind erosion becomes a serious problem during any prolonged dry period. 
Estimates indicate that about 20 percent of the area would be benefited by wind 
strip cropping. 

Several adjoining soil associations of the region have closely related agri- 
cultural problems. Many of the findings at the proposed field station would 
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have application to 15 million acres of Clarion-Nicollet-Webster soil in south- 
central Minnesota and north-central Iowa; to 2 million acres of Moody- 
Kranzberg-Vienna soils in southwest Minnesota, northwest Iowa, and southeast 
South Dakota; and to about 1 million acres of Waukon-Barnes soils in northwest 
Minnesota. 

SOIL AND WATER PROBLEMS OF AREA 


Now, let us consider briefly some of the soil and water problems of the area. 

The Soil. Conservation Service has indicated in their annual soil and water 
conservation needs report that they do not have adequate research information 
for the area which would permit them to recommend soil and water conservation 
practices. 

Soil moisture management probably is the biggest problem. It involves not 
only getting better moisture conservation on the rolling upland soils, but also 
removing excess moisture from cultivated flatlands during periods of high rain- 
fall. Farmers of the area, the Soil Conservation Service technicians, and other 
agricultural authorities tell us that both are very urgent problems. Water con- 
servation and drainage must be accomplished without injury to wildlife areas. 

Moisture conservation is important because rainfall over much of the area is 
not plentiful. For example, the annual rainfall here at Morris averages only 
23 inches. On the steeper lands, much of this is lost as runoff, along with a lot 
of valuable topsoil. Ways need to be devised and tested which will insure that 
more rainfall goes into the soil. 

Information is needed on the water intake rates and water storage capacities 
of the major soils; the effectiveness of various conservation practices such as 
mulch tillage, contouring, etc., in reducing soil and water losses; the water needs 
of crops and the moisture extraction pattern of crops; possibilities of using water 
from the numerous ponds for irrigation during critical periods; grassed water- 
ways; erosion control structures; and on many other problems. 

Drainage of cropland is another important problem not only in the Barnes- 
Aasted and Fargo-Bearden areas but also on the Clarion-Nicollet-Webster soils. 
Research information is needed before efficient and well-designed drainage sys- 
tems can be installed. It should include determination of infiltration rates, 
permeability rates and drawdown curves. Once such information is at hand, 
efficient surface and subsurface drainage systems could be designed and tested. 

Research also is needed to develop improved and more economical tillage, culti- 
vation, and rotation practices. These practices should be tailored to the specific 
soils, crop, and climatic requirements existing in the area. 

tunoff studies from typical small tributary watersheds up to 50 square miles 
in size have been listed as items of high priority in the needs of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. Data on peak flows and water yields from watersheds of 400 acres 
or larger in southeastern and southwestern Minnesota are needed by the Soil 
Conservation Service in authorized watershed programs. Farm planners often 
encounter large drainage areas where specifications for waterways and ditches 
seem to require sizes that are larger than experience indicates is necessary. In 
short, more accurate data concerning runoff on larger watersheds are needed. 

Undoubtedly I have not touched upon all of the pressing research problems, 
but I am sure you can visualize somewhat the need for a soil and water research 
program in the area. 

BENEFITS OF RESEARCH PROGRAM 


What would be the long-term benefits of such a research program? I believe 
we can best illustrate this by one example. Tillage research may well show that 
we can simplify the tillage operations. If we conservatively estimate that we 
can save $1 per acre for each secondary tillage operation that is eliminated on 
the row and grain crops, this would amount to an annual savings to the farmers 
of the area of roughly $60 million. 

Even greater benefits probably would result if we can save or otherwise 
utilize even 25 percent of the rainfall now lost through runoff or evaporation. 
A sound drainage program also would save the farmers of the area millions of 
dollars during wet years. 

We have given only preliminary consideration to the kind of facilities, equip- 
ment, and personnel which would be required at this proposed research sta- 
tion. However, we believe a well-equipped, well-staffed central field station in 
the Barnes-Aasted area plus outlying research fields in other soil areas would be 
the job. We would conduct the work in close cooperation with the University 
of Minnesota and other land-grant institutions of the area. 
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ESTIMATED REQUIREMENTS FOR THE PROPOSED FACILITY 


It is estimated that approximately 740 acres of land would be required on 
the Barnes-Aasted soils which would serve as the main station. In addition, 
four or five 10- to 20-acre fields would be leased which would provide sites for 
studies on outlying soil areas. 

The building needs would be comprised of an office-laboratory building hav- 
ing sufficient space for 10 to 12 professional personnel. In addition, other 
structures would include a small crop processing and storage building; green- 
house; machinery shed; and miscellaneous structures, such as pumphouse, oil 
storage, corn cribs, etc. 

The equipment would include miscellaneous automotive and farm equipment ; 
irrigation facilities; plot equipment, and field research installations, such as 


lysimeters and evapotranspirometers; also office, laboratory, and miscellaneous 
equipment. 


ESTIMATED COST OF SOIL AND WATER RESEARCH FACILITY 


Mr. Anpersen. When you appeared at Morris last September 24, 
you furnished our subcommittee at our request the initial cost of con- 
struction of such a facility and equipping it. As I recall, you advised 
us in response to our questions that about $830,000 would be required, 
assuming that Congress approved the project. Would you say if the 
project was approved by the Congress that that figure would still be 
approximately correct ? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 


LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY TO CONSTRUCT FACILITY 


Mr. Anpersen. Dr. Shaw, may I ask this question: Does the Depart- 
ment now have the general legislative authority to proceed with the 
establishment of such a facility whether it be at Morris, or some other 
place around the United States ? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir, we have the authority for the construction of 
buildings and the purchase of land. 

We would need as always specific provision in the appropriation 
act, directing the use of the money in that way. 

Mr. AnverseNn. But it is definitely my conviction that the Depart- 
ment’s authority is sufficiently broad as to not require legislative au- 
thority in each instance of the establishment of a facility of this 
nature. 

Dr. Suaw. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, there is a most urgent need for the 
type of research results that the contemplated facility would provide. 

In the last few days bills have been introduced in the House and the 
other body providing for the construction of several such facilities— 
four, I believe, gentlemen—and authorizing the appropriation of 
funds for that purpose. I eo although I have no doubt that 
the Department already has sufficient legislative authority to proceed 
with such projects, assuming the funds were provided by the Congress, 
I merely cite these bills to illustrate the widespread interest in this 
type of research in the Congress in both bodies. 

Thank you, Dr. Shaw. As always, you have been helpful to this 
subcommittee by providing basic information we need. __ 

Mr. Wuitten. Dr. Shaw, we would be interested in any information 

rou might have in connection with this particular project and prob- 
loin: I wish you would send to the committee for its use, any addi- 
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tional information that might be helpful to us in passing judgment 
on. what course the committee might take in that area. 

Dr. Saw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anversen. I would like to emphasize further, Mr. Chairman, 
that such a facility would directly benefit the farmers in 38 million 
acres of d farmland through eastern and southern Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Iowa, and the northern corner of Nebraska. 

Thank you, Dr. Shaw. I will go into this later, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Horan 





ECONOMIC SIZE OF FARMING UNIT IN COLUMBIA BASIN AREA 


Mr. Horan. We have already had some discussion on the matter 
of what constitutes an economic unit. You are aware, of course, 
Secretary Peterson, of the conversation we had around the holidays 
informing you that the Department of the Interior was holding 
hearings out in the Columbia Basin area, on this very subject. We 
know, of course, that studies as to what constituted an economic unit 
in that area were undertaken and were established in the late 1930’s, 
and became the basis of an antispeculation law which was passed 
in 1943. There were some complaints that the units were not large 
enough. There is a bill before the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee now to increase the size of those units out there to 320 acres. 

Did you have an observer at those hearings? 

Mr. Peterson. I don’t recall that we did. 

Mr. Horan. Do you know Dr. Johnson? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes. 

I know Dr. Fuhriman was out there. I have not had a full report 
from him but he did attend the hearings. 

Mr. Horan. One of the most successful and leading men in that 
area, one of our leading citizens, has written a letter protesting the 
increase of the economic units to 320 acres. 

Mr. Pererson. I understood that the general consensus of the 
Columbia Basin Chamber of Commerce, representing farming in- 
terests around the area of Quincy, particularly, was to make the same 
provisions as to size of unit included in the Reclamation Act, appli- 
cable to the Columbia Basin Act, which gave a base unit of 160 acres. 

Mr. Horan. That is why the hearing was held. 

There is some confusion out there now, and there has been some 
attempt to evade the act by one method or another. 

Mr. Pererson. Caused by economic necessity, I might add. 

Mr. Horan. Yes, but in this letter I was referring to, this man ex- 

lained that those who were just farming two units—now they vary 
in size from 40 to 160 as you know—that he was more successful than 
those who were able by one method or another to farm a still larger 
area. 

I wondered if Dr. Fuhriman was there, and listened to those 
discussions. 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, I think he was. I will get a more detailed re- 

ort on his reactions to that hearing. I did have a report from him 
fore the hearing was held. As you know, we have ebnicanlad a study 
out there of the units in the Columbia Basin. 

Mr. Horan. I understand we have one that will be nationwide and 
Mr. Peterson referred to it in his excellent statement. 

Dr. Jonnson. That is correct. 
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One of the areas being studied is the Columbia Basin, in cooperation 
with Washington State College. I think I discussed that with you last 
spring. We have only very sketchy information so far, but there 
doesn’t seem to be too much relation Vatinae the size of the farm and 
loan delinquency. ‘The farms vary in size. The original study on the 
size of units out there.contemplated about $1,800 available for family 
living in terms of.prewar prices, when the units were fully developed. 
In terms of 1955 prices that would be roughly equivalent to a little 
over $3,000, for family living when the farms are fully developed. 
One of the difficulties out there has been the cost of development. An- 
other difficulty is that some of the settlers as you know have not had 
adequate finances of their own. 

Mr. Horan. I understand that along in December, the Bureau of 
Reclamation raised the basic financial requirement from $4,500 to 
$8,000. 

Dr. Jounson. I think they have had the experience, that some of 
the settlers have not had, adequate equity capital. 

Mr. Horan. All I want to be sure of is that you are prepared to 
testify further on this when we get into the general hearings and into 
your shop. Ido want to question you on that. 

Also, we all know that farming is a competitive industry and that in 
order to stay in it, you have to have the finances to acquire, rent or 
borrow adequate machinery to work with so that you can farm 
economically. 

I may ask you, however, why the prosperity among the Mennonites 
about 100 miles to the north of us where ee don’t even use electricity. 
They seem to be getting along all right. 

I assume there are more or less reasons there that account for a good 
deal of that. I may want to ask you those questions. 

Now, last year we had a very interesting research booklet that 
came before us. 


EMPLOYMENT IN FOOD PROCESSING 


Dr. Shaw, how many people are working in processing plants be- 
tween the consumer and the farmer, compared to the number working 
on farms? It is 1 to 214, isn’t it? 

Dr. Suaw. I don’t know the exact figures, but I will be glad to 
supply them for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Number of employees in specified industries processing farm products and number 
of workers in farm production, 1939 and 1955 


= 
Apparel Leather 





Food and | Textile 























Year kindred mill | and other Tobacco | and leather Total | Farm 
products products finished products products workers 
products 
Thousands | Thousands | Thousands | Thousands | Thousands Thousands | Thousands 
ita diceninll 1, 192 1, 232 897 106 | 383 | 3, 810 | 11, 388 


WOGB 0s 402d<> hr 1, 545 1,075 1, 207 104 | 382 4, 313 7, 859 


Data from Bureau of Labor Statistics and Agricultural Marketing Service. 





As the industries which process farm products also process products of non- 
domestic farm origin, not all of these workers are engaged in processing farm 
products. 
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According to 1948 census data, about 6 million workers (including proprietors 
and family labor) were employed in various retail stores selling products of 
farm origin such as food stores, restaurants, dry goods and department stores, 
liquor stores; and so. on. Wholesalers handling products of farm origin employed 
almost 1 million workers in 1948. Complete data on wholesaling and retailing 
are not available for a later year, but it is likely that the numbers have increased 
in both retail and wholesale trades. These statistics also include some workers 
not engaged in handling products of domestie farm origin. 

Mr. Horan. A lot of our research and ingenuity in the United 
States results in the creation of TV dinners and all that sort of thing, 
that is processed and the farmer doesn’t get any of that. 

It increases the cost of food and other things to the consumer but it 
tends in a seller’s market to bankrupt the farmer because there is a 
limit to what the consumer will pay but the farmer has to take the rap. 

Have you discussed that factor m your research policies? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes; we have, Mr. Horan. As you know, this field that 
we are discussing, now, is in the Agricultural Marketing Service, but 
in terms of selling a number of our farm products—take one like rice 
or beans or something of that sort—the housewife has discontinued 
buying those things because of the time it takes to prepare them in the 
kitchen. I think that is one of our problems on potatoes. The time 
it takes the housewife to prepare a meal is related to the pealing and 
preparing of potatoes and so on. 

Mr. Horan. Definitely, as our population increases—and we have 
had considerable discussion of that, you mentioned it in your article, 
here, Dr. Shaw—definitely I think the cost of living as far as the 
farmer is concerned is in for some increase. I think it has been 
pretty low, comparatively, to increases in other fields for the last few 
years, at least. And when I see the cost of living index and realize 
that perhaps the farmer is a little bit better off as far as his income is 
concerned, I think that is just a natural thing and I don’t know how 
we can avoid it. The people demand minute rice and demand the 

rreat galaxy of breakfast food we have today and then demand TV 
Sonar and we find two people working in processing plants for every 
one producing the basic commodity on the soil. 
e just have to face that and realize that after all if this research 
is to help the farmer, his income should be increased. 


RESEARCH DIRECTED TOWARD AIDING FARMER 


Are you putting emphasis on keeping our research as close to the 
farm as you can? 

Dr. Suaw. Certainly, Mr. Horan. Every research project that we 
undertake has the objective of helping the farmer. Our utilization 
and marketing research is done after the products leave the farm and 
we have a sizable program in that field. But our objectives in trying 
to develop these new or improved uses are to broaden the market for 
the agricultural products. 

Mr. Horan. That is the only hope? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes. Certainly, as you indicate, a lot of the benefit 
from utilization and marketing research is going to accrue to the 
consumer. But if we can modify the product as we do in our utiliza- 
tion research, or reduce the cost as Mr. Wells does in his work in the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, in marketing products, we feel that 
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we are opening up potential expansion in the market for farm 
products. 

Mr. Horan. Which will eventually drift back to the farmer. 

Dr. Suaw. He will certainly get some part of it. 

Mr. Horan. If he can hold his breath that long. 

Dr. SHaw. Well, I feel very definitely that our aim in this research 
should be to find outlets for all the farmer can produce from all of 
his acres. 

Mr. Horan. I think we are almost there. You indicated last year 
we would become in balance by 1960 as far as available production 
and population are concerned. I think we are coming to the place 
where that will be true. 

I was rather impressed with the chairman’s observations that we 
can no longer, due to mechanism and acreage production programs 
written into law, now, we can no longer hold an umbrella pricewise over 
the rest of the world and not control their acreage, too. We face a con- 
dition where we need all the research you can give us for us to intelli- 
gently approach this problem. 

Mr. AnversEn. I would like to back up your statement as to the 
comparatively low income for the farmers. An economist showed me 
figures which showed that agriculture since 1947 had been short- 
changed an average of $8 billion a year since 1947. That is annually, 
in agriculture’s gross income, were agriculture to be on the same 
plane today in proportion to all other segments of our economy. 





AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING RESEARCH 


Mr. Horan. When we have the agricultural engineering group 
before us I would like to have them give us citations of things that 
have kept research close to the farm, and of great benefit. 

I as an apple producer have seen many new insecticides come in, 
and new machinery. The speed sprayer took the place of our sta- 
tionary units which were rather expensive to buy and to install and 
to maintain. We have saved literally thousands and thousands of 
dollars to a man on a 20-acre apple orchard. We have seen the intro- 
duction of improved hay balers that have greatly revolutionized the 
production and storing of hay. 

I would like to have the boys in the engineering department give us 
quite a number of citations. I think it will be helpful. I think it is 
the type of thing that will improve the morale of our American 
farmers. I would like to have them tell us what they have by way 
of hopeful improvements in cotton pickers. I think that is very 
much in need, research in improving the present cotton picker, 

We are running experiments in new types of ladders that might be 
used in various types of production like trees and other things of that 
sort. That sort of research, if successful, is immediately felt. by the 
_— in America and I would just like to have the record. reflect 
that. 

Dr. SHaw. We will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Horan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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EFFECT OF PRICE SPREAD BETWEEN FARMER AND CONSUMER 


Mr, Wuirren. In connection with this survey which the Depart- 
ment. has made of where the money goes between the consumer and 
the farmer, this committee is very proud of its part in that program. 
It was at the direction of this committee that funds were set aside and 
a directive was written in the report to make such a survey. I am glad 
to see the Department has made it. 


I think as has been pointed out by Mr. Horan that the findings 
clearly demonstrate that the big part of consumer costs now have been 
because more and more people have moved in between the farmer and 
the consumer. As you have pointed out, much of it is for additional 
services which the consuming public has come to desire. But, since 
the consumer will pay only so much and a big part of it goes to those 
services, it increases the pressure on the farmer and runs his prices 
right on down. It is that situation which leads to my continuing 
support of price supports, which as we know is no cure-all. _ 

I would personally like for you to have your people put in the 
record at this point such pertinent parts of that report as might 
demonstrate your findings. 

Dr. Saw. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested by Mr. Whitten follows:) 


The Agricultural Marketing Service research staff has published a series of 
reports on price spreads since this House Appropriations Committee’s original 
request in 1955. The studies completed generally show about an 85 percent 
widening of the farm to consumer food price spreads since 1945. Labor and 
transportation costs have risen rapidly since 1945. For example, wage rates 
averaged about $1.81 an hour in 1956 compared to S8 cents in 1945, although 
the increase in average unit labor cost was considerably less than the average 
hourly wages, which reflects the increasing productivity of labor. Freight rates 
have risen about 75 percent as a result of 13 rate inereases since 1945. Further 
rate boosts of up to 15 percent are now being sought by the railroads. 

Almost all other costs of food marketing have risen in the last 10 years— 
including costs of packaging materials, containers, fuel, machinery, and equip- 
ment, rents, and taxes. Marketing firms have been able to offset some, but not 
all, of the effect on their costs of these increases in wages and prices by in- 
creased output per man-hour and adopting new practices for efficient manage- 
ment. Large investments in new plant and equipment have added to depreciation 
costs and the marketing cost structure. 

Profits before taxes of food-marketing firms as a percentage of the sales dollar 
were at or near their high in 1945 and 1946. Profit rates per sales dollar have 
tended to decline since 1946. However, available data indicate that profit rates 
and tetal profits of food-marketing firms in the first three quarters of 1956 were 
slightly higher than in the same period of 1955. Total profits before taxes of 
many of these firms have increased in recent years, primarily because of the 
increased volume of food sales handled by these firms. 

During the last decade several new marketing services emerged, the most im- 
portant being the many forms of ready-to-cook and ready-prepared foods, and 
premixes of various types. Prepackaging and frozen foods also became more 
prominent as means of preservation and merchandising. The general trend 
toward an “urbanized” economy has hastened this transfer of food prepara- 
tion from the home to the factory and restaurant. Approximately $6 billion 
out of the $23 billion rise in total food marketing costs since 1940 is attributable 
to additional marketing services such as those referred to above. 

Approximately 20 percent more workers were engaged in processing and 
distributing food in 1956 than 1945. On the other hand, there are now over 
20 percent fewer workers on farms than in 1945. The rise in number of work- 
ers in food marketing was caused by the added services performed in marketing 
and ‘the increased volume of food handled. The amount of food marketed has 
increased faster than food consumption because a larger proportion of the 
population is living off the farms and even farm families are buying a larger 
part of their food than formerly. 
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Service research staff. 





Program by activities: 

Direct obligations: 

1, Research: 
Crops research - - . t 
) Farm and land management research _ - 
(c) Livestock research... 
(d) Administration of pay ments to States and 
Territorial research ; PS oaks 

(e) Home economics research..-_. 
(f) Utilization research - -............-....- 


SE Re hot oe wane eennesandens 


2. Plant and animal disease and pest control: 
(a) Plant disease and pest control See tad 
(b) Animal disease and pest control. ........__. 


Total, plant and animal disease and pest 

control ‘ sctipioie ol 

3. Meat inspection. ___...--- 
Total direct obligations 

Obligations from amount advanced by ‘Commodity Credit 

Corporation: 

2. Plant and animal disease and pest control (b) Ani- 

mal disease and pest contro] (brucellosis eradica- 

GUNNERS ncteaed n> a , 


Total obligations-_ 


Financing: 
Comparative transfers to other accounts... ._...-.~. 
Unobligated balance brought forward. . 
Appropriation available from subsequent year .- ial 
Appropriation available in prior year 
Advances (repayable to Commodity Credit Corporation) - 
Unobligated balance carried forward............-....-.- 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation (adjusted) -..............-......-..-.- 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1956 actual 


$13, 895, 995 
7, 147, 740 
6, 603, 639 


764, 675 
1, 529, 349 
9, 475, 400 


39, 416, 798 


11, 954, 496 
9, 090, 945 


21, 045, 441 
15, 217, 643 


7F 


75, 679, 882. 


16, 224, 435 


91, 904, 317 


22, 778 
— 987, 445 


—16, 224, 435 
6, 527 
1, 025, 178 


75, 746, 920 





Obligations by objects 





AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


Total number of permanent positions_...........-..----.----- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... --....-..--------- 

Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year ..... .-...---..------...-- 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 

A ORR GRIIEN 6 554+ iste < 455} HH-4 5 wanton iss ene ys 
Average grade - dint 

Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions. --.-.-.-..-.--..------ wh ieenhhnnveines 
Positions other than permanent : 
Regular pay above 52-week base. .-... 
Payment above basic rates... ...-.--..-------------.- ; 
Other payments for personal services : 


Total personal service obligations 


Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services 
02 ‘Travel 


03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 








1956 actual 


1957 estimate 


$17, 324, 717 
9, 898, 010 
7, 895, 400 | 

| 
841, 000 

1, 825, 300 

12, 194, 100 | 

19, 978. 5 


127 


18, 457, 455 
9, 349, 100 | 





27, 806, 555 | 
15, 650, 000 | 


93, 435, 082 | 


20, 000, 000 


113, 435, 082 


—6, 527 


987, 445 
—20, 000, 000 





94, 416, 000 


1957 estimate 





Details for individual food products and cost items are given in several re 
ports and articles which have béen prepared by the Agricultural Marketing 


1958 estimate 


$17, 687, 200 
13, 016, 200 
8, 985, 100 


911, 900 
2, 164, 600 
14, 145, 000 


56, 6, 910, 000 


16, 566, 600 
10, 385, 400 


26, 952, 000 


18, 718, 000 
102, 580, 000 
20, 000, 006 


122, 580, 000 


“20, 000, 006 


” 102, 580, 000 


1958 estimate 














12, 987 14, 333 15, 311 
2, 183 2, 612 | 2, 473 
13, 483 15, 483 16, 335 
17, 596 19, 350 | 19, 950 

oo | ——— — —_— — 
$5, 209 $5, 218 | $5, 262 
GSs- Us GS-7.0 | GS-7.2 
$3, 82¢ 8, 91 1 $3, 909 
$57,926,817 | $66,010, 704 $71, 562, 653 
9, 237, 182 11, 321, 968 | 10, 708, 556 
228, 630 279, 625 
549, 119 563, 600 | 583, 738 

2,001 |-_- wa 

67, 943, 749° | 77,895, 572 83, 19, , 572 

=———— = as } —— — —_— ——— — = 
58, 734, 749 66, 036, 572 | 71,'382, 572 
2,254,393 | 2, 577, 700 2, 860, 700 
312, 282 | 410, 600 430, 700 
491, 896 | 576, 000 576, 600 





: 
; 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEACH SERVICE—continued 


Direct Obligations—Continued 
05 Rents and utility services......-.- 
06 Printing and reproduction . ad 


07 Other contractual services -. - - Si 
Services performed by other agencies. densedeesoacena 


08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment. 
10 Lands and structures. 


retirement fund_- maiate 


13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities: 


Awards for employee suggestions... .....--.-.-.- 


Anaplasmosis indemnities 


Brucellosis indemnities -..........-----.---------- 
PRES RUNNER. 66-4002 22 Gc cddebivaciene= 


Tuberculosis indemnities - - - 
Federal tort claims... 


16 Taxes and assessments... _....-- sedtiaul 


Contingency fund - . 


Subtotal 


Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence... 


Total direct obligations -------.-- 


Reimbursable obligations: 
01 Personal services...............-..-- 
02 Travel...... oe Neth 
03 Transportation of things 


04 Communication services ihe 4 Be ot eel 


05 Rents and utility services_.- 
06 Printing and reproduction.___..._-- 
07 Other contractual services - 


Services performed by other agencies---. 


08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment ‘ 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
retirement fund _- 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities: 
nities... 
Taxes and assessments 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total, Agricultural Research Service--_- 


| 
| 
1l Grants, subsidies, and contributions: C ‘ontribution to = 




















ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


07 Other contractual services (total, General Services Admin- 


istration) -.. 


ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT 


OF COMMERCE 


Average number of all employees---__.__----- 
Nuunber of employees at end of year... 


01 Personal services: 
Positions other than permanent... 
Regular pay above 52-week base -_- 
Payment above basic rates_-_ 


Total personal services -- 
04 Communication services-- 
06 Printing and reproduction- . 
07 Other contractual services...............-- 


10 Lands and structures.........-- dy) nedpebtianiodt 7 


Total, Bureau of Public Roads_..............-- 


Total obligations.............- 














objects—Continued 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
alk tlie cenindl 
| 
1 
BPR CE aa eet $612, 193 $683, 700 | $747, 800 
pda silat sda tbs 388, 356 493, 000 | 570, 000 
abies biccedl 3, 236, 084 6, 441, 900 | 6, 034, 400 
2, 288, 842 3, 154, 900 | 3, 887, 500 
fda é 4, 519, 795 5, 976, 483 4, 918, 428 
deacoahe 1, 593, 212 2, 476, 300 2,726, 500 
83, 478 1, 922, 300 | 1, 384, 000 
marco See a 4, 331, 500 
14, 389 15, 000 15, 200 
11, 606 9, 000 | 9, 000 
548, 000 548, 000 | 548, 000 
fecame 59, 956 | 70, 000 | 75, 000 
é tein we Swe 374, 878 380, 000 | 380, 000 
366 400 | 400 
eu 97, 831 | 102, 300 | 100, 2 
| 935, 000 | 1, 000, 000 
75, 622,306 | 93, 309, 155 | 102, 478, 300 
wdatbes 85, 897 | 88, 300 | 88, 300 
ubauabesh ; | _ 75, 536,409 | 93, 220, 855 | 102, 390, 000 
— =| = ——— __—————————————— 
Lucceecesecee-----| 9,209,000 | 11,859,000 | 11, 252, 000 
oat oedeetoll 327, 000 | 563, 000 | 528. 000 
Secuapanacel 23, 000 37, 600 | 37, 600 
a ott 120, 000 | 204, 000 194, 000 
wna 38, 000 | 62, 300 | 62, 300 
sian 62, 000 | 99. 000 | 99, 000 
Jactebis al 102, 000 174, 000 174, 000 
Le Se 90, 000 | 184, 000 | 154, 000 
ait _| 571,084 | 1, 051, 553 | 999, 100 
hal 39, 000 | 245, 000 200, 000 
Contribution to | | 
att 1. 162, 000 
Brucellosis indem- | 
noe Pt ad si 5,334,547 | 5, 952,000 
Sk 131,000 186, 000 | 186, 000 
| 16, 224, 4 435 | | 20, 000, 000, | 20, 000, 000 
S  - = i = = — —4 > — ee 
__.-.---.-.| 91, 760,844 | 113, 220,855 | ~~ 122, 390, 000 
——————==_"|=>="=' — SF 
a 7,700 | 40, 000 
; 2 2 | 2 
eis 3 3 | 0 
ro $12, 721 $14, 800 | $14, 800 
49 |_. jeer eS : 
ian 172 | 200 | 200 
eran 12, 942 | 15,000 | 15, 000 
ee Bee 
eis a sae 302 | 500 | 500 
bs ddn Leads 1, 067 1, 500 1, 500 
hte danse 129, 070 139, 527 133, 000 
PER at eT 
si | 143, 473 | 156, 527 | 150, 000 
Acssdmnesatnedned | 01, 904,317 | 113, 435,082 | 122, 580,000 
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Budget authorizations, eopenditures and balances 


BUDGET APPROPRIATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation - - ---- 


Transferred from “Diseases of animals and -peatiry, Agri- 


cultural Research Service’’__-.....-- 
Adjusted appropriation. --_-. 
Balance brought forward: 
SS I See Ope oe 
Obligated_. 


Appropriation available from subsequent: ye ear. 


Appropriation available in prior year 


Total budget authorizations available 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations. _-_---- é 
Out of prior authorizations. ........_- 


Total expenditures__...........-- 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) 
Other_- 
Balance carried forward: 
I ites nen es 
ee ee eee ae 


Total expenditures and balances. --- 


} ; 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate 





$75, 699,920 | $94, 416, 000 
47, 000 

75, 746, 920 94, 416, 000 

: 6, 527 

11, 900, 57 9, 584, 322 
987, 44 a bid 

dee —987, 445 

88, 634, 938 103, 019, 404 

67, 104, 962 81, 525, 000 

10, 858, 583 8, 575, 000 


77, 963, 545 | 90, 100, 000 


9, 584, 322 


12, 919, 404 | 





} 
1958 estimate 





| 
$102, 580, O00" 
! 





102, 580, 000 
42, 919, 404 


115, 499, 404 








/ 

| 

| 90, 135;000 
11, 500, O06 


“101, 685, 000 


13, 364, 404 








. 
88, 634, 938 | 103, 019, 404 


115, 499, 404 


Mr. Wuirren. If there are no other questions, then we wish to 
thank you for this presentation and we turn now to “Salaries and 


expenses.” 


We will insert in the record page 5 of the justification and also 
pages 6 through 10 of the justifications. 


(The pages referred to fol 


low :) 


Salaries and expenses 


Appropriation act, 1957_....___.- 
Supplemental appropriation act, 1957 


Plant and 














| Research animal dis- | Meat inspec- Total 
ease and tion 
| pest control 
—| 
_...| $49,972,000 | $26, 294,000 | $15,650,000 | $91, 916, 000 
ich aah acni nial 9, GUD GOO | nena itn tenon 2, 500, 000 
clea 49, 972, 000 28, 794, 000 15, 650, 000 94, 416, 000 
Lcicala 56, 910, 000 26, 952,000 | 18, 718, 000 102, 580, 000 
----| +6, 938, 000 —1, 842, 000 +3, 068, 000 +8, 164, 000 





Summary of increases and decreases, 1958 


Research : 


A net decrease under horticultural crops research consisting of 
a reduction of $775,000 due to elimination of nonrecurring 
amounts in the 1957 appropriation for construction of a Na- 
tional Seed Storage Laboratory ($450,000) and of a horticul- 
tural, soil, and water research laboratory in the Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas ($325,000), partially offset by increases of 
$181,000 to strengthen the plant disease warning service to 
growers and to expand research on plant-disease organisms 
($78,000), and to staff the new National Seed Storage 


Laboratory ($103,000) 
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Summary of increases and decreases, 1958—Continued 


Research—Continued 
To expand entomology research on biological methods and com- 
modity and other treatments for controlling destructive in- 
I cc dna sateen ca Ab an eteicarneterer Schemes Atala tal chen pcaadieaninnaa ntti tbat seen 
For soil and water conservation research to increase efficiency 
in water management in relation to irrigation ($424,000) ; to 
conduct soil and water research in the upper Colorado River 
Basin ($208,000) ; to expand research in watershed hydrology 
($208,000) ; to provide facilities for expanded sedimentation 
research in the South ($600,000) ; and for construction, alter- 
ation, and equipment of buildings at the U. S. Salinity Lab- 
oratory, Riverside, Calif. ($125,000) =—- 2 ee 
To strengthen agricultural engineering research by developing 
and improving equipment and methods for application of 
chemicals to control insects, diseases, and weeds in growing 
crops ($146,000) ; and by expanding engineering research on 
harvesting and handling new crops ($104,000) __-____-__-___ 
To strengthen production economics research to provide eco- 
nomic guides for development and appraisal of farm pro- 
grams and research on financial condition, land ownership, 
and tax burden on different groups of farmers ($731,000) ; 
and for economic studies of irrigation in the upper Colorado 
po ae ee i) a See he Ee 
For expanding animal and poultry husbandry research by 
strengthening research on the development of improved types 
of sheep on farms ($155,000); and by providing urgently 
needed buildings and facilities at the U. S. Range Livestock 
Experiment Station, Miles City, Mont. ($145,000) ; and at the 
U. S, Sheep Experiment Station, Dubois, Idaho ($250,000) ; 
partially offset by the elimination of a nonrecurring amount in 
the 1957 appropriation for the construction of a modern cen- 
tralized poultry brooder house at Beltsville, Md. ( —$225,000) — 
To expand and improve the dairy herd improvement and sire- 
proving programs____- ea LS BS ET Ss ee ee 
To strengthen research on animal parasites___________________ 
To expand research on urgent problems of fat in human nutri- 


To expand research on serviceability and maintenance of cloth- 
UN Gs oh Re. 5 Si hdn — «5 id cecstbaces eid lhe eeneeliendeaialatiapdaimedibranties 
To expand utilization research on wheat, other small grains, and 
corn to provide information needed to encourage increased use 
in- Industrial products and Teed6 ccs ne 
To expand utilization research on cotton and other fibers by de- 
veloping new and improved cotton fibers, fabrics, processes, 
and processing machinery to strengthen the markets for 
cotton ($365,000) ; by expanding research on utilization of 
wool and mohair ($400,000) ; and by constructing a building 
urgently needed for processing research on wool at the West- 
ern Utilization Research Laboratory, Albany, Calif. 
CED sick chatcbiccrniceicchanraiesadeancicetsdcicseepiaaaapnislteiaiienttataaiins cnahiat iach 
A net decrease under fruits and vegetables utilization research 
consisting of elimination of a nonrecurring amount in the 1957 
appropriation of $785,000 for construction of a laboratory at 
Winter Haven, Fla., for research on citrus and other fruits 
and vegetables, partially offset by an increase of $181,000 to 
strengthen the market for surplus fruits, nuts, and vegetables 
by development of processed products of improved quality, 
stability, and convenience, and byproducts of greater value__ 
To expand utilization research on linseed oil and cottonseed oil 


-+$208, 000 


+1, 565, 000 


+250, 000 


+325, 000 


+154, 000 
+308, 000 


+200, 000 
+53, 000 


+770, 000 


+870, 000 


— 604, 000 
+260, 000 


+104, 000 
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Summary of increases and decreases, 1958—Continued 






Plant and animal disease and. pest control; 

A reduction of $4,080,000 under the contingency fund for control 
ef emergency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases, par- 
tially offset by increases to evaluate registered labeling on 
marketed products for compliance with the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended ($120,000) and for the 
construction of a greenhouse and headhouse at Beltsville, 
Md., for testing work under the Federal Insecticide, Fungi- 


cide, and Rodenticide Aet ($30,000)...-....-_-- —$3, 930, 000 
To strengthen plant quarantine inspection services.__......_..-- +520, 000 
To strengthen the diagnosis, control, and eradication of miscel- 

re nnn ne hein nesune wes +240, 000 


To provide greater inspection coverage to establishments pro- 
ducing veterinary biologics and to strengthen the testing 
of such products ($204,000), and for the construction of 
facilities for livestock inspection. at 4 ports of entry 
a etiemen +360, 000 
Net decrease for plant and animal disease and pest eontrot. —2, 810, 000 000 
Meat inspection: 
To meet an increasing workload on the Meat Inspection service, 
for higher pay costs due to changes in position standards, and 
for furnishing washable outer garments to inspectors_______ +2, 132, 000 
For contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 854_ +-4, 138, 000 


Total net increase, salaries and expenses__..___..._..-__.____.. +8, 164, 000 


Project statement 


| Increase or decrease 




















| 
1957 (esti- 1958 (esti- 
Project 1956 mated) | Retire sment| mated) 
costs (Pub- Other 
ilic Law wy | 
hie TAS ON et 5-2 ST eee _ Joo . 
1, Research: | 
(a) Crops research: 
(1) ‘Field crops sin aol $5, 651, 872 $7, 158, 760 | +-$319, 340 $7, 478, 100 
(2) Horticultural crops__.--- 8, 920, 620 | | 5, 325, 930 +197, 770 | ~—$594, 000 4, 929, 700 
(3) Entomology ----.--- - 4, 330, 030 4, 833, 500 +23i, 900 +208, 000 5, 279, 400 
Total, crops research. ...| 13, 902, 522 | ! 17, 318, 190 41 55,010 | —386, 000 en 17, 687, 200 
eS = 
(06) Farm and land management 
research: 
(1) Soil and water conserva- 


tion 8, 841, 559 5, 391, 110 +252, 290 |}+-1, 565, 000 7, 208, 400 
(2) Agricultural engincering.- | 1, 663, 587 1, 980, 500 +86, 500 | +250,000 | 2,317,000 
(3) Production economics......| 1, 642, 594 2, 526, 400 +129, 400 -+-835, 000 3, 490, 800 


Total, farm and land 
management research. 7, 147, 740 9, B88, 010 _ +468, 190 


zaS 650, oD 13, O16, 200 





(c) Livestock research: 
(1) Animal and poultry hus- 
bundry__...-.-.. abiGtsounes 2, 644, 598 3, 350, 100 +117, 800 +325, 000 3, 792, 900 
(2) Dairy husbandry....---.--.-- 1, 483, 041 1, 671, 000 +72, 300 +154, 000 1, 897, 300 
(3) Animal disease and parasite_. 2, 476, 000 2, 874, 300 +112, 600 +-308, 000 3, 204, 900 














Total, livestock research....} 6, 603, 639 7, 895, 400° F302, 700 4-787, 000 | 8 9885, 100 


(d) Administration of payments to 
States, and Territorial research: 


(1) State experiment stations... 168, 820 222, 200 +-46, 300 | .-.........: 268, 500 
(2) Territorial SRR eR i sta 
tions. estat cueeseees 595, 855 | 618, 800 +24, 600 |.......-- ‘ 643, 400 


Total, administration of 
payments to States, and 
Territorial research. .---- 





764, 675 Pi 841, 000° +70. 900 in 911, 900 


| 


See footnote at end of table. 

















Project 





i ee 


1. Reserch—Continued 
(e) Home economics research: 
(1) Human nutrition. ....__- 
(2) Household economics. . .. 
(3) Clothing and housing. - 


nmeesy 


Total, home economic 
research... .._.. A. 


(f) Utilization research: 
(1) Cereal and forage crops 


(2) Cotton and other fibers. sla 
(3) Fruits and vegetables_..__- 


(4) Oilseeds... .. 

(5) New and special plants 

(6) Poultry, dairy, and animal 
products. ._._- x 


Total, utilization 
search ........-. 


re- 


Total, research 
2. Plant and animal disease and pest con- 


trol: 
(a) Plant disease and pest control: 
(1) Plant pest control____- ; 
(2) Plant quarantine__._..__. 


Total, plant disease and 
pest control. ._. Y 


(0) Animal disease and pest control 

(1) Animal disease contro] and 
eradication éiive 

(2) Animal quarantine____.__- 


Total, animal disease and 
pest control. _.......- 
Total, plant and animal 
disease and pest control 


3. Meat inspection. .............-..-. 
Unobligated balance_................... 
Total retirement costs (Public Law 854) 


Total available or estimate._____- 
Transferred from ‘‘Foot-and-mouth and 
other contagious diseases of anitnals and 
poultry, Agricultural Research Service, 
BUEN ca cnt Sh ob-La lL Binte ’ 
Transfers in 1957 estimates to other ac- 
counts SS skb 


Total appropriation or estimate__- 
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Project statement—Continued 


Increase or decrease 























—47, 000 


22, 778 





75, 699, 920 





94, 416, 000 





1957 (esti- 1958 (esti- 
1956 mated) Retirement} mated) 
eosts (Pub- Other 
lie Law 854) 
$704, 246 $913, 730 +-$42, 470 | -+$200,000 | $1, 156, 200 
468, 249 549, 370 +25, 730 |.- 575, 100 
356, 854 362, 200 +18, 100 +53, 000 433, 300 
1, 529, 349 1, 825, 300 +86, 300 | +253, 000 2, 164, 600 
— SS. O_ —=——————SS eee =|= —— ———  E———— 
1, 753, 103 2, 162, 680 +104, 72 +770, 000 3, 037, 400 
1, 712, 027 2,112,000 | +104,900 | +870,000 | 3,086,900 
2, 004, 476 2, 811, 350 +95, 950 —604, 000 2, 303, 300 
1, 173, 022 1, 194, 700 +59, 500 +260, 000 1, 514, 200 
936, 852 1, 457, 090 +71, 310 1, 528, 400 
1, 895, 920 2, 456,280 | +114,520 | +104,000 | 2,674,800 
9, 475, 400 12, 194, 100 +-550, 900 |+-1, 400, 000 | 14, 145,000 
39, 42, 325 | 49, 972, 000 |+2, 234, 000 | +4, 704, 000 | 56, 910, 000 
7, 854, 884 | 215, 357, 700 +303, 900 | —,3930,000 | 11, 731, 600 
3, 112, 167 4, 087, 200 +227, 800 +520, 000 4, 835, 000 
10, 967, 051 19, 444, 900 +531, 700 |—3, 410,000 | 16, 566, 600 
7, 707, 398 7, 936,400 | +357,600 | +240,000 | 8, 534,000 
1, 383, 547 1, 412, 700 +78, 700 +360, 000 1, 851, 400 
9, 090, 945 9, 349, 100 +436, 300 +-600, 004 10, 385, 400 
20, 057, 996 28, 794, 000 +968, 000 | —2, 810,000 | 26, 952,000 
15, 217,643 | 15,650,000 | +036, 000 | +2, 132, 000 | 18, 718,000 
1,006, 178. | nciecucasge ; : ges i haat al 
wbibae {+4,168,000]} [+311, 006 [4, 479, 000] 
75, 724, 142 94, 416, 000 | +4, 138, 000 | +4, 026, 00F )2, 580, 000 


1 Does not reflect $6,527 of fiscal year 1956 funds for obligation by Bureau of Public Roads in fiscal year 
1957 for supervision of road construction contract let in fiscal year 1956 (11 Comp. Gen. No. A-43067). 

2 Includes $987,445 obligated for control of medfly in fiscal year 1956 from 1957 appropriation which provided 
that $1,250,000 be immediately available for expenditure in fiscal year 1956 for such purpose. 


Crops RESEARCH 


Mr. Wurrren. The first item under “Research” is “Crop research.” 
Dr. Saaw. Dr. Quisenberry will discuss this item, Mr. Chairman. 
Dr. Moseman, as you know, has been in charge of our crops research. 
He left the Department this past year and Dr. Quisenberry has been 


appointed in his place. 


Dr. QuisenBERRY. I am very happy to be here, Mr. Chairman. I 
have been with the Department some 34 years, I must admit. 
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BACKGROUND AND EXPERIENCE OF DR. KARL 8. QUISENBERRY 





Mr. Wurrren. I would appreciate your putting your background 
and experience in the record. You don’t have to give it now, but I think 
you might like to put it in the record. 

Dr. Cicaeabenailite. I would be very happy to do so, Mr. Chairman. 
(The information requested follows :) 


BACKGROUND AND EXPERIENCE OF Kart 8S. QUISENBERRY, Director, CROPS 
RESEARCH, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


Dr. Quisenberry is an agronomist who has spent most of his professional career 
in the Department of Agriculture. He is a native of Denison, Tex., was raised 
in central Kansas, and graduated from Kansas State College in 1921. Later he 
took advanced work in plant breeding, genetics, and pathology at the University 
of Minnesota where he received his Doctor of Philosophy degree in 1930. While 
a student in Kansas he served as an undergraduate student in wheat breeding 
work, cooperative between the Kansas station and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. His undergraduate training was interrupted by a brief 
period in the Army. 

Prior to joining the United States Department of Agriculture on a full-time 
basis in 1925 he spent 4 years as instructor in agronomy and assistant agrono- 
mist at the University of West Virginia at Morgantown. From 1925 to 1936 
he was a member of the Division of Cereal Investigations, working on winter 
wheat improvement. From 1936 to 1946 he was stationed at Lincoln, Nebr., in 
charge of the Department’s regional cooperative Hard Red Winter wheat-im- 
provement program. Also, at the request of the State of Nebraska, he had 
charge of the State experiment station’s small grains improvement work. His 
chief contributions were in the field of cereal improvement emphasizing the 
development of new varieties having disease resistance, cold tolerance, and 
quality. In 1946 Dr. Quisenberry was named head of the Division of Cereal 
Crops and Diseases of the former Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agri- 
cultural Engineering, and he was appointed Assistant Chief of that Bureau 
in 1951. In late 1953 he was appointed Assistant Director of Crops Research 
in the Agricultural Research Service, and became Director on July 1, 1956. As 
Director of Crops Research he is responsible for the research programs in field 
crops, horticultural crops, and entomology. 


Mr. Anversen. Might I say I welcome Dr. Quisenberry in the 
capacity he appears here, today. From what I know of the gentleman 
he is going to fill that position very well. 

Mr. Wuirren. I feel certain that would be true. 


PROGRESS IN CROPS RESEARCH 


Dr. Quisenserry. I would like to tell you of some of the prog- 
ress we have made this past year in crops research. In some cases this 
is in areas where we are not asking for increases and in areas where 
we received increases last year. 

As you will remember, Mr. Chairman, in Crops Research we have 
the three branches. We have field crops, horticultural crops, and 
entomology. Most of our work is in cooperation with the various 
State agricultural experiment stations. I might add a comment on 
some of the questions that have been asked previously by Messrs. 
Horan and Andersen regarding the matter of quality of the product. 
In all of our work in production research we are constantly trying ta 
prcnface crops that give better performance on the farm, as well as 
setter quality of the end product, whether it be food, feed or fiber, for 
the ultimate consumer. 

DURUM WHEAT 


Now, I would like to mention just a few significant research ac- 
complishments during the past year. First, I would like to mention 
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the story of the durum wheats. You will remember that some years 
ago the durum wheat production in the Northwest was in a bad way 
due to black stem rust, especially race 15B. We had some increased 
support and in 1951 we started to work in a vigorous manner. We 
made crosses between available resistant strains and commercial types 
to produce new varieties. By using greenhouses, winter crops in 
Arizona, California and Mexico, and with unusually good coopera- 
tion of the State experiment stations, by this spring, the spring of 
1957, we will have some 2 million bushels of seed of new varieties 
available for the durum wheat farmers. We think that is quite an 
accomplishment. 

There have been four new varieties put out. The two best ones are 
named Langdon and Yuma. They are not the final answer but they 
will be very good stopgap varieties until better ones are produced. 


SPOTTED ALFALFA APHID 


Another problem I would like to mention, Mr. Chairman, has been 
mentioned by Secretary Peterson. It has to do with the alfalfa aphid. 
The alfalfa aphid came into the United States in 1954, and has spread 
rapidly until at the present time it is in 30 States and is threatening 
some 15 million acres of alfalfa. We have one variety named Lahon- 
tan that was produced in cooperative experiments between the Agri- 
cultural Research Service and Nevada. Lahontan has resistance to 
this spotted my the resistance having been discovered by our en- 
tomologists. The adaption of the variety is not as wide as we might 
like, but it is supplying us with what we call resistant germplasm. 
At the present time we have about 1,800,000 pounds of certified seed 
of the variety and we think that by the fall of 1957 we will have be- 
tween 6 and 8 million pounds of seed available. 

At the same time we are increasing research to breed resistance to 
this aphid into varieties adapted to other alfalfa-growing areas. Our 
entomology research branch is working very hard in this field co- 
operating with the plant breeders to determine the resistance of varie- 
ties, other sources of resistance, and also in trying to find predators, 
or diseases which might attack this aphid. Many parasites have been 
intreduced in the United States. Some of these have been released 
and evidence is now being found that these parasites are established in 
the field in some States and are becoming a real factor in the control 
of this alfalfa aphid. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Doctor, a point of information. Is there any dan- 
ger of these parasites getting out of control themselves 

Dr. QuisenBerry. When a parasite is brought in, it is tested with 
great. care to determine that it will not become a serious threat to other 
plants or toman. This careful checking is why it takes considerable 
time to complete the tests on these parasites, predators, and diseases 
before they are released. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you. 


MEDITERRANEAN FRUITFLY 


Dr. QutsenBerry. As has been mentioned earlier by Dr. Shaw and 
Mr. Peterson, it was the research of our entomology branch that formed 
the basis for the control of the Mediterranean fruitfly in Florida this 
past season. 
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The research was carried on for a number of years in Hawaii and 
Mexico, studying methods, studying sprays that might be used, find- 
ing what baits might be put in these sprays or baits that might be used 
in the lures to determine whether the infestation is present. All of 
that research certainly paid off when the emergency arose and we 
needed to attack the problem in real earnest. 


HYBRID SORGHUM 


Another problem to which we are giving considerable attention at 
the present time has to do with this question of hybrid sorghums. 

You are familiar with the story of hybrid corn. Now that we 
are finding hybrid grain sorghums, a crop for the Southwest is 
coming into the picture. It is a new development and at the present 
time we think we will have enough seed this spring for about 7 million 
acres of hybrid sorghum. 

Mr. Anversen. You have just mentioned these hybrid sorghums. 
I noticed in a drive from Oklahoma up to Minnesota last fall through 
the drought regions that the only crop which seemed to be producing 
in any way was the sorghums,. 

Dr. Quisenberry. That is correct, sir. They are drought-resistant 
and they are adapted west and southwest of the Corn Belt where the 
rainfall is lower. You might call the crop dry-land corn. 

Mr. Anversen. That was forcibly called to my attention. I couldn’t 
help but see that where there was a field of sorghum it was a fairly 
ewe and next to it would be a field of corn that wasn’t worth 
a nickel. 

Dr. Qutsenserry. That is correct. Hybrid sorghums increase the 
yield by about 25 percent. Of course, one must get new seed every 
year the same as with hybrid corn, but the cost of seed per acre is not 
too great. 

We hope sometime to expand our sorghum work to take in the 
southern and eastern part of the country because there is considerable 
interest in the grain sorghums in that part of the United States. So 
far they have been forced to use the varieties from the Middle West 
which are not too well adapted to that area and are susceptible to 
some of the serious diseases that affect them. 

In the field of horticulture crops—— 

Mr. MarsHatt. Do I understand your work on hybrids has also 
found a sorghum that is more drought-resistant ? 

Dr. Quisenberry. I did not mean to say we had specifically found 
any variety that we are claiming is especially more drought-resistant 
than the others. The statement was based primarily on the fact that 
the sorghums generally are more drought-resistant than corn. I 
am sure some of the varieties do show more drought resistance than 
others and I imagine in just the normal selection work that goes on, 
the most drought-resistant are chosen because they are grown in 
the low rainfall areas of Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Colorado. 

Mr. MarsHatt. Thank you. 
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CHLOROSIS OF PEARS AND OTHER FRUITS 


Dr. Quisenperry. Now, 1 or 2 examples in the field of horticultural 
crops. One of the outstanding things we found this year was that 
chelated iron corrects the chlorosis of pears and other fruits on some 
soils in Oregon. We know that on certain soils in the Western States 
pears and other fruits become quite chlorotic. The foliage is light 
green or white instead of dark green, and the trees make little growth 
and are largely nonproductive. 

This chlorosis is caused by lack of available soluble irons in the 
trees. Experiments which were conducted in cooperation with Oregon 
to test the value of the iron have shown that when trees were sprayed 
twice with the material in 1954 they greened up almost completely 
and set a very heavy crop of fruit in the next year. Injecting solu- 
tions of chelated iron in the soil in 1954 did not cause greening that 

ear but the trees came out green in 1955. Treatments with chelated 
iron to correct chlorosis of pears and return such trees to productive 
condition are now being used generally by the growers. 


NEW VARIETIES OF VEGETABLES 


In the horticultural field we also developed a number of new vege- 
table varieties during the year, such as a new cabbage variety known 
as the Y. R. Charleston Wakefield. We released in cooperation with 
the Texas station the first hybrid spinach named Early Hybrid No. 7. 
Even in the field of spinach we have hybrids. A number of new potato 
varieties for various parts of the country were produced and the test- 
ing work was completed in cooperation with several experiment sta- 
tions. A new hybrid onion variety for the South, named Granex, was 
released in cooperation with the Texas agricultural experiment station. 


CONTROL OF BROADLEAF WEEDS 


One of the most difficult problems is the control of broadleaf weeds 
in more than 35 million acres of land planted to wheat and other small 
grains underseeded with legumes such as alfalfa, clovers, and lespe- 
dezas. ‘Two new phenoxybutyric acids, closely related to 2,4-D, have 
been found to be highly selective herbicides in such situations and less 
toxic to the grain and legume crops than 2,4-D. The new herbicides, 
applied as postemergency sprays, gave good control of lambsquarters, 
pigweed, ragweed, smartweed, mustard, Canada thistle, and other 
broadleaved weeds in cereals underseeded with certain forage legumes, 
and in the establishment of weed-free new plantings of small seeded 
forage crops. It also gave good control in legume—grass pastures, 
forage legume seed production fields, flax, and in corn, wheat, oats, 
sorghum, and rice grown in the vicinity of crops such as cotton and 
grapes which are highly susceptible to phenoxyacetic acids, such as 
2,4-D, as well as in other weed-crop situations. Department and in- 
dustry chemists are cooperating extensively with the weed scientists 
to develop new chemicals with improved selectivity for the control of 
broad-leaved weeds in legumes and other crops. 
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BLIGHT RESISTANT VARIETIES OF COTTON 





Losses in yield and quality of cotton caused by bacterial blight 
amount to several million dollars each year. These losses can be sub- 
stantially reduced through the use of blight-resistant varieties. Al- 
though blight damage occurs across the entire Cotton Belt, the areas 
where the greatest damage occurs are the plains area of Texas and the 
irrigated valleys of west Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. For the 
first time there are resistant varieties available which are adapted to 
the areas where blight damage is most severe. These varieties have 
yield, fiber properties, and other desirable agronomic characteristics 

equivalent to the susceptible varieties gener ally grown in those areas. 
The variety Acala 1517-BR is an Acala type adapted to the irrigated 
valleys of the southwest. The variety Blight Master is stormproof 
and is adapted to the plains, much of Texas and western Oklahoma 
where stripper harvesting is practiced. The variety Mebane B-1 is 
adapted to the blackland areas of Texas, and the variety Austin—a 
blight-resistant southeastern type—is adapted to south Texas as well 
as to the southeastern cotton-growing States. 


WEED CONTROL BY HERBICIDES 


Annual broad-leaved weeds and grasses were satisfactorily con- 
trolled in the humid portion of the Cotton Belt by the proper applic a- 
tion of Isopropyl N-(3-chlorophenyl) carbamate (CIPC) or 3-(3,4- 
dichloropheny!)-1, 1-dimethylurea (diuron). Although hoe-labor re- 
quirements were low in 1956, on an overall basis, the usage of herbi- 
cides resulted in actual savings to the farmer in weed-control costs. It 
is estimated that the total acreage treated with preemergence herbi- 
cides in 1956 was between 285,000 and 300,000 acres. CIPC and 
diuron gave effective early weed control in the mid-South without ap- 
preciable crop injury and over a range of rates of one-third to more 
than twice the optimum rates. In the lower Coastal Plains area of 
the Southeast diuron has not been as effective in controlling weeds as 
CIPC. Two new herbicides, 2-chloro-4,6-bis(diethylamino) -S-tria- 
zine (CDT) and sec-butyl N-(3-chlorophenyl carbamate (BCPC) 
evaluated as preemergence herbicides in 1956, appeared promising for 
weed control in cotton grown on light-textured soils. 


IMPROVEMENT OF CASTORBEANS 


An intensive study in cooperation with Oklahoma has resulted in dis- 
covery of a system of inheritance in castorbeans resembling the male 
sterility character used so successfully for breeding high-yielding and 
disease-resistant varieties of onions, sorghum, sugar beets, and other 
crops. Completely pistillate (female) castorbean lines that can be 
used for the production of commercial hybrid seed have been developed 
from several important varieties, including Cimarron and Custer. In- 
heritance of the female character appears to be controlled by a combi- 
nation of cytoplasmic and genetic factors. It can be transferred easily 
to other desirable parental lines, thus promising to accelerate the pro- 
gram for breeding disease- resistant hybrids for the Midsouth and 
easily harvestable dwarf hybrids for irrigated production in the South- 
ern Great Plains and the Southwest. The cost of commercial hybrid 
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castorbean seed should be materially reduced when the new female 
lines come into general use. 


HARVESTING NON-SHATTERING SESAME VARIETIES 


Laboratory trials and field tests of sesame, completed in the Federal- 
State cooperative varietal improvement program in Texas, indicated 
that most commercial combines can easily be modified or adjusted to 
thresh nonshattering sesame varieties without excessive damage to the 
seed. These trials showed that peripheral cylinder speeds of less than 
33,000 inches per minute are required to obtain threshed seed germi- 
nating 80 percent or more. Combine efficiency of 95-98 percent was 
obtained at peripheral speeds as low as 23,750 inches per minute when 
adequate threshing surface was provided, ‘and all unthreshed capsules 
were returned to the cylinder for rethreshing. The advantage of re- 
duced cylinder speed preventing seed damage was lost if threshed 

seed was returned to the cylinder with the tailings. 


CONTROL OF WITCHWEED IN CORN 


During the summer of 1956 witchweed, a parasitic plant which at- 
tacks several crop species of the grass family, was found occurring as 
localized infestations in cornfields of several counties of North Carolina 
and South Carolina. The present status of knowledge concerning 
this pest and its disastrous effects on yield production in ‘affected crops 
of South Africa indicates that it could become a severe problem in the 
United States, particularly if it should move into the Midwest Corn 
Belt. Curtailment of the spread of witchweed and development of 
suitable measures for its control are imperative. A program of co- 
ordinated research has been initiated in cooperation with the experi- 
ment stations of the affected States in order to arrive at satisfactory 
solutions as early as possible. 


SAMPLES OF YAMS COLLECTED 


Twenty-six exceptionally valuable samples of yam (Dioscorea) 
were collected in southern Mexico for cortisone and other hormones. 
Of these, 19 yielded 3 percent or better of diosgenin, the precursor of 
cortison; and among this number were 9 that yielded 5 percent or 
more diosgenin, the highest being 6.5 percent. A plant yielding 3 
percent or better is considered of practical use in the agricultural 

production of cortisone. These collections are being increased for 
field testing. At present, the Department has selected about 30 of 
the more than 300 Dioscorea uals collected which have analyzed 3 
percent or more diosgenin. 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF EXPERIMENTAL PLANT STOCKS 


Through direct exploration and official correspondence, approxi- 
mately 7,900 seed and plant collections were introduced during 1955 
for the use of domestic research workers. A major portion of this 
material came from Iran and Japan where explorers particularly were 
seeking forage crops, small-grain cereals, vegetables, and ornamentals. 
Plant stocks sent abroad for immediate experimental use and to en- 
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courage future exchange included around 63,000 items for 119 countries 
or territories. Supplies of seed were also furnished to various 'tech- 
nical missions operating under the International Cooperation 
Administration. 


CONTROL OF NEMATODES BY RADIATION 


Experiments in cooperation with the Brookhaven National Labora- 
tories have indicated that nematodes associated with plants for trans- 
planting or with plant parts, such as potato tubers, may be controlled 
by radiation at rates which are not harmful to the plants. If this 
finding can be put to practical use, it will be of immense value in the 
salvage of nursery stock which would otherwise be discarded, in pre- 
venting spread of nematodes from place to place on planting stock, 
and in aiding in more effective plant quarantines. 


PLANT GROWTH REGULATORS 


For many years Japanese researchers have known that the gib- 
berella fungus, causal agent of a serious disease of rice, produces a 
substance or substances that greatly accelerate stem elongation when 
the culture filtrate is applied to plants of various kinds. Compounds 
produced by a fungus (Gibderella sp.) and tested at Beltsville, caused 
rapid elongation of the stems of young bean, cucumber, sunflower, 
barley, and corn plants grown in the greenhouse. This rare and little 
known substance offers unusual possibilities as a growth regulator. 
Long plant stems are sometimes advantageous for certain uses made 
of plants and therefore are of economic importance. Stimulation of 
elongation of plants would also give them advantage over competing 
growths. Research on thissubstance is continuing. In some instances 
the height of plants was increased 300 percent and the solid matter 
increased 30-40 percent. 


NEMATODE CONTROL BY SOIL FUMIGATION 


In the past 10 years, expenditures by farmers for soil fumigants 
used to control nematodes have increased from less than $100,000 to 
over $12 million annually. The greater part of this increase has 
taken place in the past 5 years. All of the pineapples produced 
commercially in Hawaii are grown on fumigated soil. In 1956, more 
than half of the tobacco acreage was fumigated. Use of fumigants 
on soil to be planted to vegetables is rapidly increasing. Farmers 
have found that soil fumigants often increase the value of crops 4 
to 10 times the cost of the fumigant and its application. 


REPLANTING PEACHES 


In many parts of the United States great difficulty is encountered 
in reestablishing peach plantings on old peach sites. The basic cause 
of this is not known, but field replant work and greenhouse tests with 
soil from the spots where peach trees have stood are giving some 
valuable leads. In experiments in Maryland where soils are acid and 
soil acidity increases as a result of use of spray materials and fer- 
tilizers, liming before planting trees has been highly beneficial. Fu- 
migating with methyl bromide has also increased growth. Best results 
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have been obtained from the combination of liming and fumigation. 
Fumigation with carbon disulfide and the application of various fer- 
tilizer materials have been of little benefit. In Texas methyl] bromide 
fumigation has given outstanding results on naturally alkaline soils 
even though no evidence was obtained that nematodes or other soil 
organisms were attacking roots. 


CONTROL OF PECAN SCAB 


In cooperation with the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, three materials previously found to kill the overwintering scab 
fungus on the shucks of infected nuts were tested as eradicant sprays 
during the late dormant season. Both the trees and the ground under 
them were thoroughly sprayed. In some experiments this treatment 
was followed by a conventional growing season scab-control program. 
Dormant spraying with eradicant materials alone greatly reduced 
incidence of scab on the nuts of the following crop. Eradicant spray- 
ing, plus a growing-season spray program, largely eliminated scab. 
This experiment indicates a possible new approach to control of scab, 
the most serious disease of the pecan crop. Unfortunately, the eradi- 
cant sprays are highly poisonous. Livestock must be kept out of the 
orchards for several weeks after application. 


NATIONAL ARBORETUM 


Plans, grading studies, and specifications have been prepared under 
supervision of the Bureau of Public Roads for the grading and final 
surfacing of 414 miles of roads at the National Arboretum in con- 
formity with the master plan drawn by the Public Buildings Admin- 
istration. Grading and gravel surfacing is proceeding according to 
contract, which has included construction of one box culvert over 


_Hickey Creek, already completed. 


Necessary extensions of the arboretum water system have been un- 
dertaken with the laying of 1,600 feet of 4-inch mains and 2,600 feet of 
l-inch feeder lines to supply water to newly planted areas. Nine 
hundred feet of 4-inch tile have been laid to alleviate poor drainage 
conditions. 

Plant collections have been increased by approximately 1,200 acces- 
sions representing 80 genera acquired as gifts or by purchase. These 
accessions have included 600 Camellia japonica in 171 clones, nearly 
complete collections of Yerkes, Pericat, Merritt, Ghent, and Mollis 
azaleas, 25 hybrid poplars, and a wide range of miscellaneous woody- 
plant. materials, 

Aproximately 3,000 plants have been added to the permanent plant- 
ings, particularly in the Cr rpeenre yt Valley and Holly areas. Else- 
where, 123 crabapples were placed to form the nucleus of a new collec- 
tion facing on Bladensburg Road; 130 hybrid rhododendrons were 
planted below the azalea area and adjoining Beech Spring Pond; and 
dwarf rhododendrons and plants of Calluna and Erica have started 
a new site for this class of material. 

A research program directed toward the improvement of ornamental 
and economic woody plant stocks has received marked impetus during 
the past year. Initial work has been in connection with four well rep- 
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resented plant groups—hollies, magnolias, rhododendrons, and azaleas. 
Necessary background data have been secured on the limits of effective 
interspecific pollination in hollies. One hundred and five crosses have 
been made among 15 species of holly and 40 crosses among 12 species 
of magnolia. Investigations on seed and cutting propagation are in 
progress within these groups. 


BOLL WEEVIL RESISTANCE TO INSECTICIDES 


During 1955 farmers in several areas in Louisiana, in the South 
Delta area of Mississippi, and in a small section of southeastern Ar- 
kansas failed to control the boll weevil with the recommended chlori- 
nated hydrocarbon insecticides. This occurred despite the fact that 
in many cases the dosage was doubled or trebled and the interval 
between applications was reduced from 5 to 2 or 3 days. Research 
showed that boll weevils from these areas had developed a high degree 
of resistance to the chlorinated hydrocarbon insecticides. This situa- 
tion could have a terrific impact on cotton production. 

A new phosphorus insecticide, Bayer 17147, is an extremely promis- 
ing substitute for control of boll weevils resistant to the recommended 
chlorinated hydrocarbons. Research is underway to determine if this 
new material can be used to control cotton insects without causing 
excessive residues in cottonseed products used for human food and 


animal feed. 
CONTROL OF HORNWORMS IN TOBACCO 


Hornworms are one of the most serious pests of tobacco. Coopera- 
tive experiments in North Carolina have shown that in tobacco fields 
where artificial shelters were installed for the use of predaceous 
wasps, the potential damage by hornworms was substantially reduced 
as a result of the beneficial activities of these natural enemies. In 
the fields where the wasp shelters were used, the number of horn- 
worms was reduced 58 percent, and their damage 48 percent, in 
comparison with check fields. The experiment. suggests the use of 
artificial shelters in tobacco fields to attract and protect. predacious 
wasps may provide a practical and inexpensive means of effecting 
reduction in damage caused by hornworms. 


PATHOGENS FOR INSECT CONTROL 


Research on insect pathogens is underway to develop effective 
and practical ways to control various destructive pests. Limited 
laboratory and field tests with various virus diseases have given fav- 
orable results in control of tent caterpillars, corn earworm, cabbage 
looper, and Virginia pine sawfly. Bacterial diseases transmitted by 
nematodes have also given promising results for control of codling 
moth on apples, corn earworm, pink bollworm, and other insects. 


CONTROL OF CATTLE GRUBS 


Recent research has shown that when administered orally to cattle 
Dow ET-57, a new phosphorus compound, will destroy larvae of 
cattle grubs in all stages of development in the animal. This indi- 
cates that a single treatment might be developed for controlling this 
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very-damaging livestock pest. Although other insecticides have been 


found, during the past several years that will kill grubs after reaching 


the back of the host, this is the first compound that will cause their 
destruction before the larvae penetrate the hide and damage the meat 
beneath the hide. Both the northern grub (Hypoderma bovis) and 
the southern grub (77. dineatum) are susceptible when cattle are given 
the compound orally at the rate of 100 mg/kg (approximately 1.6 
ounces per 1,000-pound animal). The possibility of adverse effects 
to animals has not been fully explored. Studies with the radioactive 
insecticide showed some storage in the fat of cattle but it diminished 
to low levels in about 2 to 3 weeks. It is rapidly eliminated from the 
animal body in the urine. Perhaps of even greater importance are 
very preliminary results which indicate that another systemic phos- 
phate, Bayer 21/199, destroys grubs when applied as a spray. 


EUROPEAN CORN BORER CONTROL 


As a result of several years’ tests, conducted in cooperation with the 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, DDT granules at the rate 
of three-fourths pound per acre have been recommended for control 
of the European corn borer. In preliminary tests heptachlor and 
EPN in the form of granules have also given as good or better control 
than the standard DDT emulsion spray. The granules readily roll 
into the whorls and leaf sheaths where young borer larvae feed. The 
best one-application control was obtained by applying the granules 
with a seeder-type duster at or just after the peak number of corn 
borer eggs have hatched. With the use of granules, the amount of 
DDT residue left on parts of the plant consumed as forage is much 
lower than that following the application of the insecticide in the 
emulsion spray. 

HALOGETON CONTROL 


Explorations for beneficial insects to combat the noxious weed 
Halogeton glomeratus have been carried on in Spain, Syria, Iran, 
Afghanistan, and northwest India. A station has been established 
in. Iran to test promising insects on plants of economic importance, 
and those showing suitability will eventually be introduced into the 
United States in efforts to control halogeton. 


INSECTICIDES FOR COTTON 


Bayer 19639, the di-thio isomer of demeton, was widely tested for 
systemic activity as a seed treatment in field plots in comparison 
with Thimet during 1956. Both treatments gave control of thrips, 
aphids, spider mites and white flies for periods of from 3 to 7 wails. 
In general, Bayer 19639 was less phytotoxic at the 1 pound per acre 
rate and its residual effectiveness about 1 week shorter than Thimet 
at the same rate. When the rate of Bayer 19639 was stepped up to 
2 pounds per acre, however, its phytotoxic effects were similar to that 
caused by Thimet at 1 pound, but its residual effectiveness was about 
a week longer than Thimet. 

In continuing tests with conventional type insecticides, Guthion 
(Bayer 17147) was the most promising new insecticide for cotton 
insect control. Small plot and large-scale field tests conducted dur- 
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ing 1956 verified last year’s preliminary determinations of the out- 
standing effectiveness of this new insecticide. At all locations where 
it was tested against both chlorinated-hydrocarbon resistant and non- 
resistant boll weevils it gave good control. It was also highly effec- 
tive v, ewe the pink bollworm, cotton aphid, spider mites and sev- 
eral other cotton pests. 

Mr. Wurrren. Will you now discuss your increases. 


INCREASES RECOMMENDED 


Dr. Quisenserry. The first item of increase is for $78,000 to 
strengthen the plant disease warning service to growers and to ex- 
pand basic research on plant disease organisms. 


PLANT DISEASE REPORTER AND WARNING SERVICE 


In our organization we put out what is called the Plant Disease 
Reporter. This Plant Disease Reporter, which is now in its 41st 
volume, carries current information on plant diseases that are de- 
veloping. It carries information which must be gotten out quickly 
to the plant pathologists over the country. At the present time, there 
is more information available than we are able to publish in the re- 
port, and it is needed by more and more research workers all the time 
as this work increases. 

In addition to the Plant Disease Reporter, we have a warning 
service that is put out during the growing season. We give warn- 
ing service on such diseases as late blight of potatoes and tomatoes, 
tobacco blue mold, downy mildew on cucurbits, and downy mildew on 
lima beans. 

The report is put out every 2 weeks during the growing season, and 
then it is sent to about 125 cooperators. They in turn reproduce the 
report and make it available to county agents and growers and others 
so they know whether they should spray or take steps to avoid the 
diseases which might appear. 

To strengthen the warning service as well as the Plant Disease 
Reporter, we are requesting an increase this year. Also, some sugges- 
tions have been ads that we include apple scab in this warning serv- 
ice. With the possible coming of chemical control of stem rust, there 
is some interest in the inclusion of stem rust of cereals in the service. 


PLANT DISEASE ORGANISMS 


Also as a part of this item of increase, is the support for the national 
fungus collection. The national fungus collection is a large collection 
of fungi causing plant diseases. We have one of the largest collections 
in the world devoted to plant disease fungi. We have some six hundred 
thousand specimens in the collection. 

This collection is used as a reference collection to compare new 
diseases which may appear, in this country, or new diseases which 
might be troublesome if they got in. It is sort of a reference library, if 
you will. To make the material usable it must be properly classified, 
and it also must be accessible. Our collection is badly in need of more 
attention and more care to have it serve as this reference collection 
to back up all of our plant-disease work, especially to back up our 
Plant Disease Reporter and our plant disease warning service. 
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NATIONAL SEED STORAGB LABORATORY 


Our next item of increase of $103,000 is for the staffing and opera- 
tion of the National Seed Storage Laboratory. You will remember 
that last year the Congress gave us $450,000 to construct the National 
Seed Storage Laboratory. Fort Collins, Colo., was chosen as the 
location. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that we had a rather thorough discussion 
of this seed storage laboratory at the committee hearings last year and 
I assume that the committee is well acquainted with the purposes. 

Mr. Marsnaty. How near completion is it? 

Dr. QuisenBerry. We have the plans completed, the architectural 
drawings are being completed, and we are hopeful of advertising for 
bids in the near future. We hope to get the Yabeeitor’y in operation 
in calendar year 1958. 

Mr. pnneAtt Why would you be asking for funds for staffing 
it now 

Dr. Quisenserry. There will be some equipment to purchase, as 
well as supplies and materials. I may have been a little pessimistic 
on our plans. We should be ready about January 1,1958. The funds 
for staffing would be used as indicated, and this staff will maintain 
the seed stocks which they will need to revitalize and regrow at 
periodic intervals. Also, they will initiate research to determine 
the optimum factors contributing to storage life. 

One of the main things we want to do in this laboratory is to main- 
tain our seed supplies as long as possible. You will realize that we 
have thousands and thousands of items in this collection, and it is 
no small job to keep them in a viable condition. 

Also, from the funds that are supplied for this laboratory we will 
need to contract or pay for the growing or regrowing of these seed 
stocks. We visualize that this laboratory will store seed of all im- 
portant crop plants in the United States, and the material, the germ 
plasm, will be available to all the plant breeders, whether State or 
Federal or whether they are bona fide plant breeders working for the 
commercial companies. 

Mr. Marswaty. How large a staff do you contemplate having? 

Dr. QuisenBERRY. It contemplates a staff of 12 people. There are 
2 phyniologists, 1 agronomist, 2 mechanics, and 5 clerk-typists, a scien- 
tific aide, and a custodian. There will be a tremendous amount of 
clerical work keeping the records. 

Mr. MarsHatyi. When would you contemplate putting these people 
on the payroll ? 

Dr, Quisenperry. Depending on the progress of the laboratory, we 
would hope to have them on the job by January 1, 1958. There is a 
great deal of work that must be done as soon as possible, Mr. Marshall, 
m assembling the seed material that is scattered around in many places, 
gettang it cataloged and deciding what needs to be put into storage. 
é es these employees will need considerable training for the special 
jo 


Mr. Marsuaun. Thank you. 
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ENTOMOLOGY RESEARCH 


Dr. Quisenperry. Those two items I have just mentioned are in 
“Horticultural crop research.” The third item is an increase of 
$208,000 under entomology research to expand research on biological 
methods and commodity and other treatments for control of destruc- 
tive insects. 

It has been mentioned here, today, that we have come a long way in 
controlling insects by the use of chemicals, resistant plant varieties, 
and cultural practices. 

We also know that by use of biological methods that we also can 
control some insects. Now, in biological control we use parasites, 

redators, and diseases of the insects. All of these are extremely 
important. 

The use of insecticides in the controlling of insects has been good 
in most cases. However, we know that insecticides are costly. We 
know that in some cases they may leave residues, and we have been 
very conscious of residues lately. We also know that insects may 
build up a resistance to the insecticides. We know that insecticides 
sometimes destroy natural enemies, and they may destroy the natural 
balance of insects. 

The effect on honey bees may be serious which may have some influ- 
ence on the pollination of seed bearing plants. If biological control 
could be used, it would certainly reduce the cost of insect control. 

We know from past experience that natural enemies do control cer- 
tain insects such as citrus black fly in certain areas of Mexico, and 
the mealy bug on citrus in California. I believe that the control of 
the mealy bug was the first instance of control by natural enemies, and 
that was by the ladybird beetles. 

Mr. Horan. We have used the ladybird beetles on aphids for years. 

Dr. Quisenserry. And the ladybird beetle is also one of the impor- 
tant enemies of the alfalfa aphid. It has aided in the control of other 
insects. We know also that insects can be attacked by viruses, bac- 
teria, fungi, and nematodes. 

So far as we know, no parasite has been used that is injurious to man, 
so we get away from the residue problem. 

Now the plan for the use of the funds which we request in this field 
would be to (1) search Europe and the Near East for more samples 
of predators, (2) to use parasites on numerous crops such as the alfalfa 
aphid, army worms, Mexican bean beetle, tobacco budworm, corn 
earworm, sugarcane borer and possibly others, and (3) to find diseases 
that might attack the cabbage looper, the codling moth, corn ear- 
worm, tent caterpillar, and many insects. 


NEED FOR COMMODITY TREATMENTS FOR INSECTS 


With regard to commodity control, we know many commodities 
such as fruits and vegetables are being shipped, and with our rapid 
transportation at the present time this brings up a real danger of 
moving insects from one place to another. 

Possibly that is one reason why the Mediterranean fruitfly, the 
Japanese beetle, the pink bollworm and alfalfa aphid have got in 
and become established in this country. 
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The problem is to destroy the insect in the commodity without spoil- 
ing the commodity or product. We have some work underway in this 
field at the present time but we feel there is a serious need for more 
effort, especially in finding better methods of fumigation, better meth- 
ods of heat treatment, and possibly even better mechanical methods 
of treating the product if that is possible—the chopping up of cotton 
stalks is an example. We need to initiate work on a large number of 
insects on which we are doing a very little at the present time. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes the three items which come under 
crops research. 


TOTAL FUNDS FOR CROPS RESEARCH 


Mr. Wurirrten. I think you make a good case for these particular 
problems and we can all see the merit of them, What was your total 
amount of money for 1957 for your whole operation ? 

Dr. QuisenBerry. $17,318,000, including the two new buildings. 

Mr. WuirteEn. Eliminating the buildings that leaves you where you 
are operating on a budget of around $1614 million in this whole field ? 

Dr. QuisENBERRY. $16,543,000, in 1957. 

Mr. Wuitten. The question is whether, with that big a fund, you 
have investigated fully the possibilities of shifting people you already 
have into these new fields. 

What effort has been made prior to submitting these budgets to 
see whether the meeting of these major problems could not have been 
undertaken by the declining activities in some other phase of your 
operation ? 

Dr. QutsenBERRY. Mr. Chairman, I feel that we have done that in 
a very careful way. We have surveyed our field, and we have made 
certain changes. Some work has been eased off, other work increased. 
It is our belief that these are places where we have not found it pos- 
sible to make the necessary shifts to give the needed support. 

Mr. Warren. Mr. Marshall. 


FORAGE CROP RESEARCH 


Mr. Marsuaty. Under your definition of field crops, does that in- 
clude forage crops also? 

Dr. QuisenBerry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MarsHatyt. What are you doing on forage crops? 

Dr. QuIsENBERRY. We have a good program going in forage crops, 
working on about 25 of the some 130 forage plants growing in the 
United States. We are also doing work on pasture management, 
meadow management, grass breeding, and are working on clovers, 
alfalfas, lespedezas, and other forage plants. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Do you believe you are making as rapid progress 
in the forage field as you are doing in the cereal crops in the course 
of your research program ? 

Dr. QutsenBerry. Mr. Marshall, forage crop improvement did not 
get started as early as cereal improvement—for example, wheat, oats, 
and barley. It was 15 or 20 years later in getting underway. 

Considering that, I think that the forage crop work is catching up 
very rapidly and we are obtaining some very fine results. In some 
cases we have rather difficult plants to work, encountering self-sterility, 
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the need for cross-fertilization, and much isolation. Also many of the 
crops are perennial in growth habit. 
he next point is that we have a large number of plants on which we 
must work, but we do feel that we are making very good progress, We 
have had some new developments in the field, new techniques that are 
being used. Even development in this field of hybridization. Hybrid 
forage varieties may soon be developed. You will remember, Mr. 
Marshall, we got a rather sizable increase in appropriations for 
1957 and we are now in the process of getting that work underway. 
Mr. Marswau. You feel that the work you are doing on forage 
crops is proceeding as expeditiously as it might under the circum- 
stances ¢ 
Dr. QuisenBerry. I feel that at the present time, as Dr. Shaw said 
awhile ago, that we must get into operation and get going on our 
present program before we will be ready to consider what further 
expansion might be needed. At the present time I believe we are being 
“ey taken care of; yes, sir. 
r. Marsnary. Thank you. 


PERSONNEL FOR CROPS RESEARCH 


Mr. Wurrren. Doctor, before we move further, I believe I should 
have you put in the record at this point your personnel in 1956 and 
1957 and the total number of personnel you contemplate for fiscal 
year 1958. 

Dr. SHaw. We will supply that. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Salaries and eapenses, Agricultural Research Service 


Man-years 








Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1956 actual 1957 esti- 1958, esti- 
mated mated 
Crops research: 
Wield crops. Tile aee tala thrid inant ba Bike non nsintc call nite 855 1, 052 1,092 
Horticultural crops. .........-..---.-- LAicaceebbas si 569 637 674 
Entomology - -..- ati alll ese Die sine teaigeieranite ddtidie ste saad 4 654 755 799 





Total, crops research........-.......------ atbhke Sa anhes | 2, 078 2, 444 2, 565 





NEW VEGETABLE VARIETIES FOR KENTUCKY 


Mr. Natcuer. I am interested in your statement concerning new 
vegetable varieties. In my home State in 1955 we realized from all 
agricultural commodities $533 million, with 44.9 percent of this total 
from tobacco. 

What new vegetable varieties could you suggest to me that would be 
available for my part of the country, Doctor ? 

Dr. Quisenperry. You don’t mean something entirely different. 
You mean new varieties of the same crops, carrots, potatoes, and so 
on—I do not have that on the tip of my tongue but I can supply that 
for the record. 

_Mr. Nartcuer. If you will submit a short statement, I will appre- 
ciate it. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


New VEGETABLE VARIETIES SUITABLE FOR KENTUCKY 


Spinach : Early Hybrid 7 

Cabbage: Yellow Resistant Charleston, Wakefield 
Tomatoes: Southland, Pritchard, Marglobe 
Watermelons : Congo, Charleston Gray 

Lima beans ; Fordhook 242 

Snap beans: Contender, Wade, Topcrop 

Onions: Beltsville Bunching 

Potatoes: Boone, Plymouth, Katahdin, Kennebec, Sequoia 
Leaf lettuce: Slobolt, Salad Bowl 

Sweet corn: Golden Cross Bantam 

Garden peas: Wando 


SPREADING DECLINE OF CITRUS 


Mr. Horan. May I inquire on the progress we are making on a 
subject that has been before this committee for several years as a 
known disease, since 1951, I believe, what progress you are making 
in surveying the extent of it and arresting the spread of the burrowing 
nemotode in the citrus industry in Florida? 

Dr. QuisenBerRY. May I address myself to the research part of it: 
You are referring to the nematode with relation to spreading decline 
of citrus. 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 

Dr. QuisenBerkY. We are continuing our work at Orlando, Fla., 
on the burrowing nematode trying to find ways to control it. We are 
cooperating with the Lake Alfred, Fla., station. As yet, I believe we 
have found no chemical that can be put on the soil to stop the nematode 
and not injure the host plant, the tree. Some time back there was some 
evidence that we had found some rootstock material that was resistant, 
but I don’t believe that has been definitely proven. To the best of my 
knowledge, the method still used is to pull out the orchard, fumigate 
the soil, and then replant new trees after a waiting period. 

Mr. Horan. Which is very expensive? 

Dr. QuiseNBERRY. It is very expensive. We are most hopeful that 
we will soon, somehow, someway, find some other treatment. 

Mr. Horan. What is properly before us now is the research in that 
field. ‘That work is going on now? 

Dr. QuisenperRy. Yes, sir. 


RESEARCH ON NEMATODES 


Mr, Horan. It is my understanding—correct me if I am wrong— 
that nematology is an important new science we haven’t had with us 
too long; is that right? 

De Goueuny We have had nematodes with us for some time 
but we. are now realizing their importance. We have had an increase 
in the 1957 budget, and a small increase in the 1956 budget for our 
nematode work. Secretary Peterson commented on the new nematode 
on soybeans that has recently been discovered in Tennessee and Mis- 
souri—we knew it was in the Carolinas. 

Mr. Horan. This is an atomic age. I understand there are literally 
uncountable numbers of these nematodes, both good and bad; am I 
right? 

Dr. QuisenBerrRyY. That is correct. 
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RESEARCH ON RANGE GRASSES 


Mr. Horan. We are just learning about some of that. That brings 
up the basic importance of all research, I guess, to find out things we 
don’t know. Would you care to discuss the research you are doing 
on range grasses ? 

Dr. QuisenBeRry. With the increase in the 1957 budget, we in- 
creased our work on range management by $180,600, Mr. Horan, and 
we are increasing the work in that field, trying to find better adapted 
grasses, better means of getting stands of those grasses, and then 
learning more and more Whbut how to maintain the stand in as pro- 
ductive a capacity as possible. 

Mr. Horan. Are there men in your shop working on the Great 
Plains experiment ? 

Dr. QuisenBerry. In the Great Plains area? Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. So far as we know now, some of that Jand that is being 
experimented on, to see if they can’t find an agriculture that would 
survive there, some of that land will have to be put back into range 
grasses, if possible; isn’t that true? 

Dr. QuisenBerry. We have been working on that area at Wood- 
ward, Okla., in Kansas, and in North Dakota. There is another loca- 
tion in eastern Colorado. 

Mr. Horan. I don’t know how much information I would care to 
have on this. I am just happy to hear that you are doing this work. 
As we move into the future, Dr. Shaw told us, in our preparing for 
the future, one of the three steps he mentioned in his excellent state- 
ment he gave to the committee—as we move into the future we will 
find other lands, I expect, as far as our meat supply is concerned, 
would be better readapted to range land; isn’t that true? 

Dr. QuisenBerRRY. That is correct. 

Mr. Horan. Your experiments will be wide enough climatically, to 
accommodate any move in that direction ? 

Dr. QuiseNBERRY. We hope so. We try to make our work apply to 
as broad an area as possible, Mr. Horan. One of the things we are 
doing at the present time is trying to find legumes that will do better 
in the dryland areas. 

Mr. Horan. I have heard of the dryland alfalfa. 

Dr. Quisenserry. We are always hoping we can find something 
new and better that will apply. 


SEARCH FOR NEW GRASSES 


Mr. Horan. How many men do you have in the field searching for 
new grasses ? 

I understand a great number of these grasses have come from 
Turkey and the eastern part of the Mediterranean. 

Dr. Qutsenserry. I don’t believe I can tell you, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. You can supply that for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


SEARCH FOR New RANGE GRASSES 


During the past season four scientists engaged in plant introduction work 
were in the field collecting grasses and legumes. Two of them were in Western 
Europe and made collections from the grass breeding stations there. They col- 
lected wild plants in Spain and Switzerland. Excessive rainfall and cold 
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weather seriously handicapped the collections in the wild. The other two men 
on this fieldwork made collections of grasses and legumes from western Canada 
to obtain species for the Western States. Their material was assembled at 
Pullman, Wash., for propagation and distribution. 

Dr. QuisenBEerRY. We have had several expeditions at various 
times—in Turkey and other places in the world. They go out for a 
while and look for numerous plants. I will have to look that up to 
see if we have some out now. 

Mr. Horan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Andersen. 


RESEARCH ON ONIONS AND POTATOES 


Mr. AnverseN. What are you doing on onion and potato research? 

Dr. QuisENBERRY. We have quite an extensive program on onions, 
developing better yielding, better keeping, and better tasting varie- 
ties—primarily hybrid onions. A great deal of that work is in Texas. 
Dr. Jones and his associates have developed the hybrid onion, as you 
know, and many of these varieties are very good onions of market type. 
As I remember it, you were along at one of our tours at plant industry 
station not so long ago when Dr. Jones showed some of these very fine 
types. You were not along at that time? 

Mr, Anvrersen. No. 

Dr. QuisenBeRRY. We have a broad program trying to develop 
potatoes that are better in yield, that are better in disease resistance, 
and insect resistance and also producing potatoes of better quality, 
for various food uses. Each year in different parts of the country, in 
cooperation with the various experiment stations, we release new 
varieties. 

SHRUB AND FLOWER BREEDING 


Mr. Marsnatyi. Doctor, you have under your supervision the work 
that is being done on the breeding of shrubs? 

Dr. QuisenBerry. Yes, sir, we have a section of plants for land- 
scaping and ornamental purposes that has to do with the growing 
of shrubs and flowers. Also, the National Arboretum is a part of 
our Horticultural Branch. As you know, we were given some in- 
creases for the arboretum in the last 2 years, and some very extensive 
improvements are now underway. We are building new roads and 
new trails, a new service building, and some restrooms. We are plan- 
ning to have the arboretum open the year around, beginning this fall. 


NATIONAL ARBORETUM 


Mr. Marsuatu. I would like to compliment you on what I consider 
to be excellent work that is being done out there in the breeding of 
azaleas and also other things. Washington has publicized its cherry 
blossoms, but to the thinking of my family, the azaleas far exceed 
the beauty of the cherry blossoms. 

Mr. Horan. Besides, it is local. 

Mr. MarsHati. And the work being done in propagating new 
varieties is of great benefit to not only the Washington area, but to 
the United States. There are beautiful varieties and some that are 
more hardy. I am getting into your field now, Doctor, but I have 
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been very much impressed with the fine work you have done out there 
under rather curtailed circumstances. 

Dr. Quisenperry. Thank you very much, Mr. Marshall. We feel 
that we do have a very nice showplace. We also feel we are getting 
some very valuable information on azaleas and on other types of 
plants. We have a very nice collection of hollies and other plants. 
Dr. ne who is in charge of the arboretum, is doing an outstand- 
ing job. 


RESEARCH ON AZALEAS 


We often think of azaleas as being short-seasoned plants. Dr. 
Skinner told me the other day when I was out there that he is working 
on developing azaleas that will bloom later in the summer, and that 
he made his ast pollination last summer in mid-August. 

Mr, Wurrren. I would like to join with Mr. Marshall in saying 
that the sheer beauty of the arboretum exceeds the beauty of the cherry 
blossoms. Even though some varieties of azaleas don’t last too long, 
I think by having different varieties, you have had azaleas in bloom 
practically all summer. Do you hope eventually to do it with the 
one plant? 

Dr. Quisenperry. We will still need more than one plant, Mr, 
Chairman, but we will keep them going a little bit longer, yes sir. 


KEW GARDENS 


Mr. Horan. I would like to join my two colleagues who have com- 
mented on the arboretum. It has been something that has been rather 
difficult for this Subcommittee on Appropriations, but I think it is 
underway now, and to anyone who has visited the Kew Gardens near 
London—and I have been there twice—it is quite an experience. I 
assume we will have something at least approaching that, as, the 
arboretum is further developed. 

For those who have not visited the Kew Gardens, I have to say you 
have something ahead of you to see. 

Dr. Quisensperry. I have never been there, but from pictures I 
have seen, I think that would be a real goal to approach. 

Mr. Wuirren. We might ask that pages 61 through 63 of the justifi- 
cation be included in the record at this point, in conjunction with 
questions raised about the arboretum. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM FOR THE NATIONAL ARBORETUM 
LEGISLATIVE AUTHORIZATION 


Under the act of March 4, 1927 (20 U. 8. C. 191-194), the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized and directed to establish and maintain a National Arboretum 
for purposes of research and education concerning tree and plant life. A council 
created under section 4 of this act advises the Secretary of Agriculture on plan- 
ning and developing the National Arboretum. 


STATUS OF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The National Arboretum occupies a site of approximately 400 acres in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Basic developmental work has largely been done. A program 
of long-term development, involving the expenditure of $3,365,243 for roads, trails, 
buildings, greenhouses, etc., to bring the arboretum to a fully functioning condi- 
tion was developed in 1947 in cooperation with the National Arboretum Advisory 
Council. Progress was slow, however, until $150,000 was provided for fiscal year 
1956 for road construction. An additional $127,430 provided in fiscal year 1957 
brought the development funds to $277,430, and the operation and maintenance 
funds to $222,570, a total of $500,000. Further road construction and surfacing 
is now in progress, as well as the construction of a vehicle storage and service 
building and two public comfort stations. Continuation of funds at the same 
level is being requested in the 1958 budget estimates of the Department of Agri- 
eulture. In fiscal year 1958 the expenditure of $177,000 will permit virtual com- 
pletion of grading and surfacing of all roads, parking areas, and overlooks, 
including 2 bridges required in such construction, as well as the provision of 
additional foot trails for public access; $20,000 will be used for stream-channel 
correction, provision of a watergate, and replacement of fencing lost through 
previous erosion ; $10,000 will be used for 2 open-sided public shelters and for 
drinking fountains; $40,000 for revision of plans for the needed headquarters 
and laboratory building. The present allotment for operation and maintenance 
will be increased by approximately $30,000 to permit more rapid development of 
the plant collections and to meet additional operating and maintenance costs. 

To complete the development program in future years there will remain the 
headquarters and laboratory building, which will include rooms for the her- 
barium (now housed at Beltsville), greenhouses, two residences (for resident 
guard and plant propagator in charge of the greenhouses), entrance gates, and 
extension of foot trails and utility facilities. 

During fiscal year 1956 the arboretum was fully open to the public, with guards 
in attendance, for 5 weekends, beginning in mid-April, primarily during the 
azalea and other spring flowering season. Upward of 40,000 persons attended 
during this period and many additional groups and individuals have been received 
by appointment throughout the year. With the current provision of roads, park- 
ing areas, and comfort stations, it is expected to have the arboretum fully open 
to the general public by the fall of calendar year 1957. 
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A summary of the estimated cost of the development program is shown by the 
following table: 


National arboretum 
































| | | 
| Esti- | 
| Obliga- | Obliga- mated Budget Future 
tions, tions, | obliga- | estimate, years Total 
1948-55 | 1956 tions, 1958 
1957 
B20 Yonsei ot) eis 398 bits hb polos tol boyy 
j j 
A. pees of physical facilities: | | 
Acquisition of land. -.-. Ce lta an ahi | $286, 185 
2. Preparation of plans and sper- | 
ifications for buildings, | 
roads, and other facilities. - . 35, 100 }...... ee $40, 000 | .-...-....- 175, 100 
3. Buildings: 
Headquarters office and 
laboratory buildings | | 
rovyiding rooms for a 
erbarium, library, | 
group meetings, exhi- | 
bits, and offices, and i 
designed for future ex- | 
tensions. -- lineman tdnatint See ated a .......--} $1, 200, 000 | 1, 200, 000 
Greenhouse facilities fs SUSU. SL. daa |. Jad 6 291, 000 291, 000 
Residences (2): 
Propagator’s residence | saialls seid aaah : a | 23, 000 23, 000 
Guard’s residence - d 19, 000 19, 000 
Entrance facilities: 
Guardhouse, restrooms 
(including sewer lines 
and septic system) _- 20, 000 | $31,000 |_- 51, 000 
Entrance gates, drinking 
fountains, public shel- i | 
A tinidn niet en eae etenan eae Mi 10, 000 50, 000 60, 000 
Service buildings: | 
Motor-vehicle build- 
OGRE BRO 6 5.-<clnnsennl (o- onaruccns BS GOD Lissit. iv dnaltintenmedn= ap 65, 000 
Farm machinery buildings. 18, 000 |_- leomparnan-| 18, 000 
—_— — _——___— |-—— ———EEE ns ee | 
Total, buildings-.. 38, 000 |... .... 96, 000 10, 000 1, 583, 000 1 1, 727, 000 
4. Roads: 
Roads (7.5 miles), bridges 
and roadside grading...| 146,700 | $150,000 140, 000 150, 000 55, 000 641, 700 
9 miles of footpaths and 
trails, parking areas and | 
overlooks... .........-.-- 16, 000 futesnse-- 10, 000 27, 000 125, 000 | 178, 000 
Total, roads......._. 162, 700 150, 000 150, 000 177, 000 180, 000 819, 700 
5. Utilities: Water supply, sew- | 
age, and electric lines_--_- 92, 900 |....-- abo ea 2 ‘ 47, 000 139, 900 
6. Equipment. satis RG 000 Wiiicc neesitew sen ettinw’ 30, 000 54, 500 
7. Fencing. grading, repairs, and gts 
miscellaneous. Canela * SOE de icansess) 31, 430 20, 000 6, 57 162, 858 
a | | ee |e 
Total, physical facilities | | 
and land...............-| 844, 243 | 150, 000 | 277,430 | 247,000 | 1,846,570 | 3,365, 243 
B. Operation and maintenance. -- 923, , 139 222, 570 | 222, 570 | _ 265, , 500 1 400, 000 |. ° 
Total, National Arboretum. th, 767, 386 372, 570 | 500,000 | 512, 500 |......-.-. ce a 
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ARGENTINE FIRE ANT 


Mr. Wuirren. I have had several requests made of me about par- 
ticular matters which I agreed to take up with the Department. The 
first is from my own State, where the president of the Mississippi 
Farm Bureau has asked me to make inquiry and see what further 
effort could be made to handle the Argentine fire ant. ‘The pertinent 
part of his letter reads: 

You will recall we discussed the damaging effect that the Argentine fire ant 
is having on much of Mississippi. Though this pest has been in some sections 


for sometime, it has spread very rapidly, causing great concern in north and 
northeast Mississippi. We have had a number of requests from counties in that 
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area to see if something could be done to eradicate or at least control the ant. 
I have not discussed this with the head of the State extension. service since 
returning from Washington, but understand there have been so many complaints 
he is endeavoring to determine how he might make.a start toward the control. 
— He informed me several months ago Federal funds were used for several years. 


What funds do you have in this field, and what have been your 
findings? 1 would also like to know what you feel your department 
might be able to do in perhaps strengthening this work. Do you feel 

= there is any hope for eradicating it ? 
Dr. QuisenBerRY. Dr. Knipling is here, if you would care to have a 
statement now. 
- Mr. Wurrten. I would like to have you do it a little more thoroughly 
= than perhaps you could do just off the cuff. So I believe I will let 
you put it in the record. 
(The information requested follows :) 


SYATEMENT ON IMPORTED FIRE ANT 


The request undoubtedly has reference to the imported fire ant which differs 
from the Argentine ant that occurs in the South. 

The imported fire ant was first recorded in the United States in Alabama in 
1930. Its native home is in South America. By the mid forties the ant had 
spread into a number of areas in Alabama and Mississippi and was causing 
increasing concern to farmers and others in the heavily infested areas. 

The imported fire ant lives in colonies in the soil and constructs mounds that 
may reach a height of 2 feet and a diameter of 3 feet. Thousands of ants live 
in a single colony. They are fierce in their attack and cause intense pain with 
their sting. The ants feed on either plant or animal material. Due to their 
large numbers and aggressiveness, they can do serious damage to small animals. 
Losses are suffered among wild game, young poultry, and even new born calves 
and pigs, Poultry and ground nesting game birds are especially vulnerable to 
attack at the time they hatch from the egg. The mounds constructed by the ant 
are a hazard to farm equipment particularly in harvesting hay, grain, and other 
crops. 

The insect is destructive to a variety of plants including vegetable crops, pas- 
ture grasses, and cereal and forage crops. When present in fields such as corn 
or other farm crops, they are also a serious pest to farm workers, particularly 
during harvest. 

In view of the importance of the pest, funds were appropriated by Congress 
beginning in fiscal year 1950. Additonal funds were allocated from regular 
Department funds to carry out a more extensive program. A station was es- 
tablished at Spring Hill, Ala., near Mobile, to initiate research on the biology 
and control and to undertake intensive surveys to determine the distribution 
and extent of damage caused by the pest. The States of Alabama and Mississippi 
cooperated in these investigations. 

Information on funds devoted to these investigations each year during fiscal 
years 1950 to 1953 inclusive is given below: 


Fiseal year: 
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pi 4 The major objectives of the research and survey investigations were: 

er | 1. To obtain information on the extent of spread of the ant and the inten- 
nt { sity of infestation in areas where it occurred as a basis for determining if 
eradication of the ant was feasible provided effective means of destroving 
; the colonies could be developed in the research program. 

wnt 2. To obtain information on the life history, habits, methods of spread, 
ns and precise information on damage caused by the pest. 

nd 3. To develop effective means of destroying infestations. 
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Research was terminated at the close of fiscal year 1953. The major findings 
resulting from this program are itemized below: 

1. The investigations showed that by 1953 the insect had spread to 10 
States. Large areas heavily infested with ants occurred in Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and Louisiana. Smaller but more localized infestations were pres- 
ent in seven other States (Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida). 

2. It was determined that the insect could be spread in many ways, by 
flight of swarming queen ants, by vehicle traffic, through shipment of infested 
soil or nursery plants, and possibly by other means. 

8. The pest was causing important losses due to damage on vegetables, 
small fruit trees, seeded grains, pastures, and to animals. The obstacles to 
farm operations due to the mounds and the nuisance to farm workers added 
to the importance of the pest. 

4. It was determined that certain insecticides applied either as dusts or 
sprays to individual colonies or entire infested fields were effective on an 
annual basis. Crops under attack could also be protected by applying the 
insecticides directly to the plants. Chlordane, aldrin, dieldrin, and hepta- 
chlor were the most effective materials tested. Treatment cost $2.50 to $5 
per acre for materials and labor depending upon the intensity of the infes- 
tation. The effectiveness of control in a given field depends upon the amount 
of infestation existing in adjoining pastures, roadsides, and fence rows. A 
United States Department of Agriculture publication (Leaflet No. 350) 
titled “The Imported Fire Ant, How To Control It,” was issued in 1954. 

Information received from State sources indicates that there are now at 
least a million acres infested. The effectiveness of treatments developed by 
research led to the belief that the situation could be handled on an‘ individual 
property basis. It has become evident, however, that this approach is not soly- 
ing the problem. The imported fire ant continues to spread to new areas and 
it is rapidly becoming a major pest of both pastures and cultivated crops. 
Severe damage has been done to wild game, poultry, and even to new-born 
calves and pigs. 

In recent months the problem has been reviewed with a number of State 
officials and it is to be made a subject for consideration at the southern plant 
board meeting in Mobile, Ala., early in March. Membership of the southern 
plant board is composed of representatives of State departments of agriculture 
in 11 Southern States. This group has been asked to make specific recommenda- 
tions based on their intimate knowledge of the situation. 

For an eradication program to be successful, all infestations must be treated 
without regard to location, land use, or ownership. Many town and city proper- 
ties are involved; also stump land, roadsides, and pastures. At the Mobile 
meeting, consideration is to be given to the need for interstate effort, the ade- 
quacy of State legislation for dealing with the pest, and how an areawide pro- 
gram might be financed if such is warranted. Representatives of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service will be on hand to participate in the Mobile meeting. 


SPIDER MITES IN COTTON 


Mr. Wurrren. Another request I have had is from Congressman 
Davis of Georgia, who has delivered to me certain correspondence 
between Mr. Jordan, the Georgia extension entomologist, and other 
extension entomologists from 10 States in the Cotton Belt. This 
correspondence relates to cotton pests, the red spider, and spider mites. 
I have gone over it quite thoroughly. I know you have work going on 
in these fields. I would like for you to give us a report for the record 
as to what work is now going on, what the outlook is, and what the 
expectancy is for funds at the present time. 

Dr. QuisenBERRY. We will be verv happy to do that, Mr. Chairman. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Sprper Mires In CorrTron 


The spider mite problem on cotton is a complex one. A dozen different kinds 
of spider mites attack cotton and what may be an excellent control for one 
kind may have little or no effect on another. To complicate the matter still 
further, the use of insecticides to control such pests as the boll weevil and 
the bollworm often destroy beneficial insects which under normal circumstances 
usually hold spider mites in check. When insecticides are applied without 
inclusion of a miticide, conditions become favorable for an enormous increase 
in the’mite populations. 

Little is known concerning the relationship of increases in spider mite popu- 
lation due to some of these recent changes in agricultural practices. However, 
there are indications that changes such as the shift to more grassland agriculture 
and the more extensive use of both winter and summer cover crops favor an 
increase in mite populations early in the year which later transfer to cotton 
growing in the vicinity. This may explain why mites appear to be of increasing 
importance on cotton during the early growing period. 

In some areas spider mites have developed a resistance to certain insecticides 
which formerly were very effective against them. The extent to which this 
has. occurred on cotton is not known but it is quite probable that this may 
be another factor in areas where the problem has suddenly become a serious one. 

The overall mite problem, therefore, becomes very complex when resistance 
may be a factor among the dozen or more different species or subspecies involved, 
when the host-plant relationships are not fully known, and when the effects of 
various.insecticides on the natural enemies of spider mites are not known. 
Some research on spider mites is in progress at the seven cotton insect field 
laboratories, but such research has a lower priority than that directed toward 
the control of more important pests such as the boll weevil and pink bollworm. 
A special effort is underway to appraise spider-mite problems during the current 
season and to keep in touch with the State research and extension workers in 
the cotton States in order that an overall evaluation can be made of the current 
importance of spider mites, as well as the need for further research to combat 
these enemies of cotton production. 


Mr. Wuirren. We will recess until 1 o’clock tomorrow afternoon. 
Wepnespay, January 30, 1957. 


Farm AND Lanp MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


Mr. Wuritren. We have with us Dr. Johnson and his associates who 
have charge of the research in connection with farm and land manage- 
ment. I see you have an estimated increase of $3 million in this budg- 
et. I would be interested in any general statement you might wish 
to make in which you would point out the highlights of what you have 
done during the current year. Also, I would like information as to 
what the increased funds will be used for. 

In connection with that, I would like for you to advise us how much 
money you have had the last several years for your work, and the 
number of personnel that you have had for the last 2 or 3 years, 
plus the number you will have under the proposed budget. 

Mr. Kirxuam. May we supply that for the record ? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, that will be all right. 


87767—57—pt. 2——-6 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Salaries and expenses, farm and land. management research 
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Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 














1954, 1955, 1957, esti- 1958, esti- 
actual actual actual mated mated 
| 
Soil and water conservation: 
Pree SALON. Ce. $3, 397, 097 | $3,637,963 | $3,841,559 | $5,391,110 | $7,208,400 
II 6 6 is 5 8 eps tig - per dn <a Scns wee 586 622 634 845 976 
Agricultural engineering: 
oe eae lid aibiiin dail $1, 316, 859 | $1, 521,646 | $1,663, 587 | $1,980,500 | $2,317,000 
DEMrpea hs ie ede ests 212 217 236 279 312 
Production economics: 
Amount-.-.... 7 ni > esi sail apsiae $1, 247, 712 | $1, 397, 964 | $1,642, 594 | $2, 526, 400 $3, 490, 800 
Man-years.......-..... wedge Lan oh 203 210 238 400 518 
Total: | 
a MM tra at er 4 cl Aan $5, 961, 668 | $6, 557,573 | $7, 147,740 | $9, 898,010 | $13, 016, 200 
Moh-y0lts. i. tic 2's 2). 2 1, 007 6 


1, 049 1, 108 1, 524 1, 806 


Dr. Jounson. As you have indicated, what is before you is farm 
and land management research which includes soil and water con- 
servation, research, the agricultural engineering, and production- 
economics research. 

Most of the research in these three fields deals with the farm, or the 
ranch, as a unit. Nearly all research in soil and water, in production 
economics, and much of the research in agricultural engineering has 
to be conducted so that it is applicable to specific areas with similar 
soils and similarity of other opportunities for production. 

Now, of course, research, area by area, is more expensive than 
research, which can be generalized for much broader areas or for the 
entire country. 

The budget increases that are before you.in the three branches.are 
directly related, either to recent legislation or to the most urgent 
problems of agriculture in these transition years. 

The increase items for soil and water research relate to the Presi- 
dent’s Water Policy Commission report, and the need for increased 
emphasis on water, because of the upper Colorado development and, 
in general, the watershed-protection program and the water-facilities- 
loan program. 

The increase items for agricultural engineering relate to protection 
of crops and of food, with more efficient application of pesticides, 
which was mentioned by Dr. Shaw yesterday; also to equipment for 
replacement crops. 

The production-economics items relate to the need for research back- 
ground on the soil bank and other production programs, and also to 
the need for more adequate data on the financial situation of the 
farmers. We need information on who owns the agricultural] assets, 
who owes the debts, who is buying the land, and what accounts, for 
increases in land values which we have experienced in recent years. 

Before justifying these increases in detail, I would like to mention 
a few items of progress as you suggested. 


Som anp Water ConservaATION 


COMPILATION OF HYDROLOGIC DATA 


First of all, in the last year we have made very considerable progress 
on the processing of accumulated hydrologic data, which, as you know, 
have accumulated over a period of years. The compilation of these 
data has been completed for about 150 watersheds, and the results 
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are ready for publication; and, as a matter of fact, they have been 
forwarded and discussed with the Soil Conservation Service. As soon 
as the results are available, they will be useful for designing treat- 
ments on other watersheds, as well as those to which they are 
specifically applicable. 


IRRIGATION REQUIREMENTS 


Another item deals with the interpretation of climatological data 
toward determining irrigation requirements in the humid areas. That 
work has been canine primarily in the State of North Carolina, 
where we have analyzed 25 years of weather records in order to get 
a background for predicting the need for irrigation at various loca- 
tions as affected by both the climate and the soil. The amounts of 
water that are likely to be required may be readily predicted. 


PARALLEL TERRACES 


A third item involves research on parallel terraces; that is, uniform 
spacing between the terraces to eliminate point or turn rows. We are 
saving about 20 percent of the tractor time at McCredie, Mo., with 
that type of terracing. 


WIND-EROSION STUDIES 


The fourth item covers a part of our research on wind erosion re- 
lating to the kinds of stubble that will hold the soil best and under 
different tillage conditions out in the plains country. 

This work indicated during the past year that wheat stubble was 
far more effective for reducing erosion of soil by wind in the southern 
high plains than an equal amount in height of sorghum stubble, which 
mee surprising. Standing stubble was found to be better than stubble 

attened. 


RESEARCH SHOWS HIGH FLOOD AND SEDIMENT DAMAGES IN MISSISSIPPI 


Continued studies on the rates of erosion and sources of sediment 
in the Yazoo-Little Tallahatchie watersheds, as well as on the beha- 
vior of sand-bed streams in Mississippi, show that widespread dam- 
age and losses of land by bank erosion are occurring along the flood 
plains. For instance, along Big Sand Creek, which isa typical “bluff 
line” stream, good bottom land adjacent to the creek was being lost at 
an average rate of nearly an acre per year per channel mile, The 
average annual loss of bank material from approximately 16 miles of 
the stream was 422,000 cubic yards. The resulting sediment caused 
downstream damage by deposition in the Yazoo Delta. 
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GRASSED WATERWAY RESISTS PROLONGED FLOODING 


Immediately following an interplanting of Reed’s canary grass in 
an established Bermuda grass waterway in Oklahoma, a flow was 
maintained for a period of 72 days to determine the hydraulic char- 
acteristics and to test the effect of prolonged wetting, such as that 
which results when channels are used to drain surplus irrigation water 
or flood flows. The grass mixture thrived despite a continuous flow 
about 1 inch deep. When subsequently tested under flood conditions, 
these grasses withstood velocities in excess of 8 feet per second and 
remained in excellent condition. 


CANAL LININGS REDUCE SEEPAGE LOSSES 


Research in cooperation with the Utah State Agricultural College 
and manufacturers of canal lining materials and soil stabilizers shows 
that seepage losses in canals can be greatly reduced. Field installa- 
tions of buried plastic membranes carried on at Eden Valley, Wyo., 
have reduced seepage losses to less than 1 percent of former losses. 
Similar tests in the same area using soil stabilizers (soil-cement mix- 
tures) reduced seepage losses to about 6 percent of former amounts. 
Irrigation panadaine Need with both buried and exposed plastic films 
have shown that a significant saving in water can be made. Rot tests 
on buried membranes reveal that the plastic types appear to be supe- 
rior to asphaltic membranes. The buried films are more efficient and 
less susceptible to physical damage. A field test using exposed plastic 
film to lme a catchment basin in an arid rangeland area was not 
successful. 


METHOD OF USING AMMONIUM NITRATE IN MIXED FERTILIZERS DEVELOPED 


Ammonium nitrate is a desirable fertilizer material because of its 
ready availability, low cost, and high nitrogen content (35 percent). 
Use of the nitrate in mixed fertilizers has been seriously hampered, 
however, owing to its marked tendency to absorb moisture from the 
atmosphere and thus impart poor physical condition to the mixed 
fertilizer. Studies of the factors influencing the behavior of mixtures 
containing ammonium nitrate have shown that its adverse effects can 
be overcome by granulating the products, reducing their moisture 
content to a low level, adding a small quantity of an anticaking agent, 
and packing in moisture-resistant bags. In this way, large propor- 
tions of ammonium nitrate can be used in making high-analysis mixed 
fertilizers which do not harden during storage and which can be 
applied easily and efficiently in the field. 


CHANGES IN LINE PROJECTS 


Mr. Wurrren. I would like to show the total number of your proj- 
ects, how many new projects you have started in the past year, and 
how many old phases of work you completed. 

Dr. Jounson. We will be glad to supply that for you. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


Changes in line projects, calendar year 1956, farm and land management research 


| | 
Production | 





| 
Soiland water| Agricultural 
































Item conservation | engineering economics Total 
research ! research research | 
Ia cp aa ecient edibind abe iS Ecce ee 
Active projects, Jan. 1, 1956.._.__-..--- bi 133 101 88 322 
Additions: LW DUS Lipa (i BUS ROL A 
peew gree... kd accel 6 | 24 41 7 
Revised projects. -- oa andee 4 6 4 | 14 
es MOGISIONE. 6... dence cise s-o-~ 10 30 | 45 | 85 
Subtractions: awe fsaee —s 
I dics Gulia jaws oat 4 seh ou ! 9 11 21 
Suspended or abandoned.._-_..-_.---- . 1 Ecosse chit 2 
DI cet hhh oss kece 7 6 4 17 
Total subtractions........-...-...-.-..-.| 9 | 16 15 | 40 
Active projects, Dec. 31, 1956_.__. fo 134 iinet us; us| 367 








! The increased funds made available for soil- and water conservation research were primarily for expan- 
sion of work on going-line projects. These projects are established on a subject-matter basis and are usu- 
ally active at more than one location. Projects are established to run for a period not to exceed 5 years. 
A Major part of the line projects in soil and water conservation were completely rewritten in 1953-54, when 
certain research in soi] and water conservation was transferred from the Soil Conservation Service to 
the Agricultural Research Service. 

Dr. Jonnson. Much of the work with respect to the soil and water 
increases of last year went into better support of work under way. 
But we did start some new work, especially in the watersheds. 

Mr. Wuitren. You may proceed, Doctor. 

Dr. Jounson. I will start with the first increase under soil and 
water conservation research. 


WATER MANAGEMENT IN RELATION TO IRRIGATION AND USE 


It provides $424,000 to increase efficiency of water management in 
relation to irrigation. It is based directly on the recommendations 
of the President’s Committee on Water Resources Policy, which 
stressed the need for additional water research. This was also stressed 
yesterday by Secretary Peterson and Dr. Shaw. 

In the arid and semiarid areas of the West, sometimes as much 
as three-fourths of the water that is diverted from streams and res- 
ervoirs is lost before it reaches the soil root zone. 

Seepage losses, poor farm distribution, and overirrigation are some 
of the reasons involved. 

Some of our experiments indicate possibilities in savings of this 
type. In Nebraska, we compared 5 water applications with 3 appli- 
cations. With the 3 irrigations about half as much water was used 
with 90 percent as good yield as with the 5 applications which used 
almost twice as much water. 

In humid areas, as you know, there has been a — increase in 
irrigation in recent years. Asa matter of fact in the 31 Eastern States, 
there was an increase of over 1 million acres irrigated from 1949 to 
1954. 

The Department has a loan program for extending irrigation in 
humid areas, and there is a great deal of interest in it in view of 
the drought in many sections. 
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We very much need better technical and economic information as 
a basis for guidance as to when to irrigate under different soil and 
rainfall conditions. 


RESEARCH IN UPPER COLORADO RIVER BASIN 


The second increase item in soil and water management research 

rovides for expansion of research in the upper Colorado Basin. 

his calls for $208,000 in soil and water studies and I will refer to 
a@ companion item for economic research of $104,000. 

This request is made, of course, in view of the fact that Congress 

assed Public Law 485 for the development of the upper Colorado 

asin. We urgently need predevelopment research on the upper 
Colorado projects of the type that has been carried on in the Columbia 
Basin and in the Missouri Basin, in order to prevent costly errors in 
development. Special soil conditions, involving poor infiltration, 
drainage, salinity, and fertility are likely to be encountered in some 
areas. 

WATERSHED HYDROLOGY 


The third item involves expansion of research in watershed hydrol- 
ogy, $208,000. This is also related to the Water Policy Commission 
report, and is urgently needed as a basis for an expanding watershed 
program. 

I have here a chart which indicates very crudely where some of the 
watershed hydrology research is carried on at the present time. 
You will notice there are a good many gaps over the country. 

Information in this field is very limited in the Far West and the 
entire Northeast. There is also great need for expansion in the South 
and in the Great Plains. 

Research in watershed hydrology over the last several years has 
been getting very high priority—the highest priority by the Soil 
Conservation Service in their report on conservation research needs, 
and also by other agencies. These requests stress the need for better 
information on (1) the behavior of water in response to various land 
treatment and watershed programs; (2) economical ways to prevent 
flood and sedimentation damage; (3) control of sources of silt; (4) 
improved designs for conservation structures such as developed in 
hydraulic research laboratories. 


SOIL SEDIMENTATION RESEARCH LABORATORY FOR THE SOUTH 


The next item was discussed yesterday, Mr. Chairman. It provides 
$600,000. for construction of laboratory facilities at Oxford, Miss., 
for expanding sedimentation research in the South. It was stressed 
yesterday that particularly severe sedimentation problems prevail in 
the lower Mississippi Valley and that there is a pressing need for 
expanded research to guide the watershed protection and the flood 
prevention programs in that area, as well as in the Southeast 
generally. 

Mr. Wurrren. What size staff do you have there now, Dr. Johnson ? 

Dr. Jomnson. I will have to turn to Dr. Wadleigh on that. 

Dr. Wapvixtcn. We transferred several scientists to Oxford, last 
summer and we have recently engaged a soil scientist, a soil conserva- 
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tionist, and several aides. The total staff is about 10 at the present 
time. 

Mr. Wurrren. What is your estimate of the size force you will have, 
once you get going there? _ 

Dr. Wap.eien. We anticipate this laboratory will house about 45 

le. The work we are doing is closely related to that of the 
United States Geological Survey and we are cooperating with them 
in studies on the Yazoo watershed. We feel there should be no dupli- 
cation of effort and insofar as we can we will also provide facilities 
and laboratories for them on cooperative work. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think it might be well for you to show in the record 
the size of these two watersheds, the Little Tallahatchie and the Yazoo 
watershed, as well as the size of the area in the central South which 
this center would serve. 

Dr. Jonnson. The region to which some of the work might be 
Sea 

r. Wuirtren. Yes. Show that inthe record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

In the Yazoo-Little Tallahatchie River Basin in the State of Mississippi the 
annual sediment damage is approximately $2,500,000 per year. The area of the 
drainage basin is about 8,320,000 acres. Roughly half of this 8,320,000-acre area 
is hill land and the other half is delta area which receives the debris from the 
adjacent hill land. Streams and valleys are choked with sand deposits from 
gullied areas throughout the hill land. The hill or ridge land is windblown soil 
underlain by highly erodible sands (Memphis-Grenada). 

The erodible bluff-line soils on the east side of the Mississippi River cover a 
band 50 to 75 miles wide extending from near New Orleans, La., to Paducah, 
Ky.—about 500 miles across the States of Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky. Similar problem sediment-producing soils make up Crowleys Ridge 
on the west side of the Mississippi River in Arkansas and extend southward 
into Louisiana. 

Very similar sediment problems are present in the Piedmont region extending 
from northern Alabama through Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and 
into Virginia (Cecil soils and Norfolk sands). Sedimentation of reservoirs, silt- 
ing of stream channels, and deposition of infertile sands on good bottom-land soils 
are extensive throughout this part of the country. 


UNITED STATES SALINITY LABORATORY 


Dr. Jounson. The next item provides for construction and altera- 
tion of buildings at the United States Salinity Laboratory in Cali- 
fornia. The amount is $125,000. I investigated that laboratory last 
summer and I am impressed with the serious overcrowding at the 
present time. The very fundamental research which has been recog- 
nized as making a real contribution to the salinity problems of the 
Western States is being retarded by lack of space. 

They also need additional space for increased use of radioactive 
isotopes in their research program. This request would provide for a 
1-story structure, 40 feet by 100 feet, with standard laboratory fixtures 
which would cost about $100,000, with $25,000 for alteration of the 
present building. 

Now, unless there are comments, I will turn to agricultural engi- 
neering. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you have any questions on this phase of it, Mr. 
Marshall ? 
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SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION 


Mr. Marswauu. I was interested in some of the work you were doing 
on supplemental irrigation. 

Dr. Jounson. I think Dr. Wadleigh may have a chart you will be 
interested in looking at. 

The work I mentioned in North Carolina is specifically related. 

Dr. Wavtetcu. One of the things we are working on, Mr. Marshall, 
is to determine the number of years out of 10 that supplemental irri- 
gation will pay. We know farming is a gamble. We can’t predict 
the weather. e need to know how often, how many years out of 10, 
the irrigation would pay in a given area. 

Now, days without rain do not alone determine the agricultural 
drought. The capacity of the soil moisture reservoir is exceedingly 
important. For example, a sandy soil will hold only about an inch 
of water per foot of depth. If the roots cannot penetrate more than 
a foot because of a compacted layer, then the soil moisture reservoir 
will only hold 1 inch of water. 

A silty clay loam will hold about 21% inches of water per foot. If 
the root zone goes down 4 feet, it will hold 10 inches of available water. 

Here is a chart. of studies we made in North Carolina showing how 
many inches of supplemental irrigation water will be needed in 9 years 
out of 10 in various parts of the State, if the soil-moisture reservoir 
will only hold 1 inch of water, 3 inches of water, or 5 inches of water. 

Over in the western part of the State, the soil will hold 5 inches of 
available water, and will need only 1 inch of additional water in 
9 years out of 10. 

In the eastern part of the State the weather conditions are such that 
in 9 years out of 10, 8 inches of additional irrigation water would be 
needed even on a soil that will held 5 inches of available moisture. 

There are also variations among different crops as to whether supple- 
mental irrigation will pay: The information presented here has been 
published as a North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station bulle- 
tin. We also have manuscripts prepared with reference to Virginia 
and South Carolina. The data have been collected for Louisiana and 
Mississippi and we are starting a survey this summer on the Red 
River Valley area. We are getting this kind of information to show 
the farmer the frequency with which irrigation will pay. 

There have been expensive irrigation installations in the East where 
a farmer wasn’t justified in spending the money because of the crop 
he was growing, the nature of his soil, or the nature of the climate. 

For example, in North Carolina, we have not found supplemental 
irrigation to pay on soybeans. On tobacco—especially in the eastern 
part of the State—it has paid handsomely. We are hoping to get 
more and more information along this line to give the farmer a better 
basis on the odds against which he is gambling with the weather in the 
production of his crops. 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION STUDIES IN MIDWEST 


Mr. Marsuatt, Have you been doing any of this work in the Mid- 
west area ? 

Dr. Wavtetcu. No. The physicist in charge of these studies is 
located in Raleigh, N. C., and he has concentrated his studies in the 
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Southeast. Our initial start on this work in the Midwest will be in 
the Red River Valley area of Minnesota-North Dakota this summer. 

Mr. Marsuauu. There seems to be much interest generated up in 
that area for the need for this type of thing. People are interested in 
water and soil conservation and those people have been making a 
number of requests for the information you have in that area, because 
they seem to be subject to seasons where there is quite a variation in 
the amount of rainfall received. 

Dr. Wap.e1eH. Another important point in this work is that we 
must take into account water surpluses. If the soil-moisture reservoir 
will only hold 1 inch of water and a 3-inch rain occurs, 2 inches is 
useless as far as filling that reservoir is concerned. This approach is 
a new concept in aking into acocunt the storage capacity of the 
soil-moisture reservoir. 

Excess rain only causes more soil erosion. If 1 inch of rain occurs 
on Tuesday, and a 2-inch rain on Thusrday, the second rain can’t be 
ae as building up your reservoir because the reservoir won’t 

old it. 

Dr. Jounson. This, Mr. Marshall, is a fundamental research study 
for irrigation needs. We also have to take into account the cost 
of the equipment and the methods that are used for supplemental 
irrigation. There is always the possibility that after you have 
finished irrigating, a heavy rain may come and cause trouble from 
excess water. 

These problems, as well as the costs and returns from irrigation, 
require analysis. 

Mr. Narcuer. Dr .Johnson, do you have studies under way at the 
present time concerning profitable adjustments in farming by type 
and size of the farm, other than the ones that you described at the 
time you were up before? 

Dr. Jounson. That is one of our increase requests in production 
economics. If you would like to hold that question until I get to that 
item, it might be well. 


COORDINATION OF RESEARCH WITH SOLL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Mr. Natcuer. I am glad to receive that information. 

Dr. Johnson, you pointed out studies have been made on some 150 
watersheds and that information has been turned over to the Soil 
Conservation Service. Your research fits right in with the work of 
the Soil Conservation Service ? 

Dr. Jonnson. Oh, yes, very definitely. As I have explained to the 
committee before, we have a group of liaison workers who are jointly 
employed by the Soil Conservation Service and the Agricultural 
Research Service, and they work with the land-grant colleges and 
other agencies each year to try to determine State by State the con- 
servation research needs. They ascertain—area by area—what prob- 
lems appear to be the most important for ua in soil and water 
conservation, on the physical aspects, the engineering aspects, the 
economic aspects, and the crop aspects. 

All of our work is made available to the Soil Conservation Service 
as soon as we get results that we feel are at all reliable, and usually 
much before a publication comes out. 

Mr. Natcner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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COORDINATION OF RESEARCH WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr, MarsHauy. Do you coordinate your work with such organiza- 
tions as the Corps of apincurs | in the various departments, and the 
Department of the Interior? 

br r, Jounson. We work with them closely; yes. Of course, the 
Corps of Engineers i is not engaged in research. We work closely Wy ith 
the Geological Survey people ans are primarily responsible for ground 
and surface water exploration. We also work closely with the Bureau 
of Reclamation in the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Anversen. We are glad to welcome Dr. Johnson and his imme- 
diate staff before us. I have always had a lot of confidence in those 
particular gentlemen. They have come before this subcommittee in 
years gone by and you have afforded us real information, Dr, Johnson. 
We don’t have to really bore in to get the information we want. You 
give it to us. 

I am also glad to see Dr. Wadleigh here, one of Dr. Johnson’s 
assistants. 

VALUF OF RESEARCH 


Now, Dr. Wadleigh, I believe you were at Morris, Minn., last Sep- 
tember 24, were you not, when Dr. Shaw was there. I would like.to 
read into the record, ev en though it did go into the record yesterday, 
I would like to read one paragraph as to what Dr. Shaw stated that 
particular day.. Dr. Shaw said under the heading of “Benefits of 
Research Program”: 

What would be the long-term benefits of such a research program? I believe 
we can best illustrate this by one example: Tillage research may well show that 
we can simplify the tillage operations if we conservatively estimate we can save 
$1 per acre for each secondary tillage operation that is eliminated on the row 
and grain crops. This would amount to an annual savings to the farmers of 
the area— 
and Dr. Shaw was speaking about the area supposedly to be taken 
into consideration in this particular facility at Morris, if established— 
I repeat, “this would amount to an annual savings to the farmers of 
the area of roughly $60 million.” 

Now, that to me, gentlemen, points out one thing that we have tried 
through the years to bring out in this subcommittee and that is the 
monetary value of this research. Year after year we have listened 
to you gentlemen from Dr. Shaw on down, and others. We have 
been impressed by your statements. We have put up the money we 
thought necessary. Of course, we can always point, Dr. Shaw, to 
the development of hybrid corn as one of the greatest research returns 
you might say in the history of our Nation. The development of 
hybrid corn alone has returned to the farmers of America at least 
$500 million annually in cash that they otherwise would not have had. 

I just wanted to put this in the record, Mr. Chairman. I think 
we ought to intersperse something in this record once in a while to show 
the people of America how much this research can accrue to the 
benefit of all concerned. 

I again want to thank you, Dr. Johnson, and your staff for giving 
us the fine presentation you have. 
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AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING ReEsEARCH 


Mr. Marswatt. Will you proceed with the engineering, now? 

Dr. Jounson. In the hearing yesterday, Mr. Horan requested that 
when we got to angrhenn es a statement on some of the results of 
engineering research should be developed. 

I asked Dr. McKibben to prepare something. He had to prepare 
it very hurriedly, but I will read the titles and see if these are some 
of the things you would like to see in the record. 

Mr. Horan. Bear in mind that agricultural engineering can be 
of immense help and keep research close to where the farmer lives. 
1 think it is all to the good. 

Mr. Jounson. That is what we are trying to do. 


EQUIPMENT FOR APPLYING PESTICIDES 


The first item that he has here, I think is an excellent, development: 
“Equipment for the application of insecticides and fungicides in low- 
growing crops.” 

This equipment was developed in Oregon for use on low-growing 
crops, primarily potatoes there. During the 1957 season, it will 
be tested and further developed in the Columbia Basin area of Wash- 
ington in cooperation with the Washington State Potato Commission. 
It involves new designs of applicators for insecticides and fungicides 
on low-growing crops and has been tested in Oregon. Dr. McKibben 
has received very fine reports from people using these experimental 
machines. 

The next item: “Application equipment for granular insecticides for 
corn-borer control.” 

This equipment was developed in cooperation with entomologists in 
the 1953, 1954, and 1955 seasons. 


COTTON MECHANIZATION 


A third item, a very considerable amount of work has been done on 
cotton mechanization. Of course, you can’t take mechanization alone. 
You have to include the work of agronomists on chemical weed con- 
trol, and entomologists and economists, but this research has helped to 
cut 2 billion man-hours off the time required to grow the Nation’s 
cotton crop. 

The next item “New planting attachment for better emergence of 
cotton in the high plains.” 

Then another item on cotton which is the experimental work that is 
being conducted on roller ginning for etttra toni staple cotton. As 
you ‘now, extra-long-staple cotton is having quite a special market 
and one of the problems is to reduce the cost of this type of cotton. 
If we can do that through both the production and the ginning proc- 
esses, it will have a market that will be somewhat noncompetitive 
with the shorter staples. 


OTHER IMPROVEMENTS IN FARM EQUIPMENT 


Then, “Potato harvesting and handling equipment.” 
Also, “New grassland seed and fertilizer drill.” 
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Here is one that has been very interesting to me: A “hose pump for 
metering liquid fertilizers.” 

It is a very inexpensive machine for applying liquid fertilizers.that 
is adapted to the smaller farm operation. 

We have had some experimental work on adapting equipment to 
“ridge farming.” 

They also have designed some new portable electric fence posts that 
make it much easier to move portable electric fences for rotation 
grazing. 

Some work underway showing very important results is the cleaning 
of grass seed. 

new method for curing Virginia type peanuts will permit sub- 
stantial reduction in harvesting costs. Then there is the work that 
has been carried out, at Ames, Iowa, and elsewhere, on mechanical 
drying of corn, which has permitted the development of field shelling. 
The use of picker-shellers for the harvesting of corn is coming in very 
rapidly in the Corn Belt. 

e next item I have reported before to this committee, the handling 
of red cherries in water; which results in a very considerable savifig in 
cherry harvesting. 

Also the three-team method of picking apples has been reported 
before. 

Here is a new item: “Orchard handling of apples in bulk boxes.” 
To begin with this was used only for windfall and processing apples; 
it is now being adapted for the higher grade apples. 

Cooling of beef cattle with fans in California, with a considerable 
increase in gain and a saving in feed. Experiments indicate that 
Shorthorn calves were very seriously retarded by hot weather. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Was one breed more susceptible to the cooling than 
another ? 

Dr. Jounson. I think they were working on just two kinds, 

Mr. MarsHauu. You didn’t have the comparisons. 

Dr. Jounson. No. Just one of the European breeds in comparison 
with Brahmans. 

Development of electric brooder curtains to cut costs for electric 
brooders; development of electric-light traps for insect survey work; 
a new type brooding system; laborsaving equipment for beekeepers. 

Then there are a whole series of cotton-ginning developments. I 
can’t recall offhand how many patents your ginning research people 
have developed over the years, Dr. McKibben, but they have been the 
leaders in the cotton-ginning research needed to go with mechanical 
harvesting. 

Dr. McKispen. There are 26. 

Mr. Horan. What is the total since the inauguration of agricultural 
engineering ¢ 

r. Jounson. Total of what? 

Mr. Horan. Total of public patents. 

Dr. McKiseen. We would have to supply that for the record. We 
could also insert an explanation of these accomplishments which Dr. 
Johnson has seutionnl. 

Mr. Marsuatu. That may be supplied for the record. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Forty-two public patents have been issued on inventions developed by agri- 
cultural engineering research. Applications for patents are pending on 10 recent 
developments. 


1,695,991 
1,707,929 
1,707,980 
1,827,183 
1,871,773 
1,892,250 
1,929,957 


2,029,680 
2,045,064 
2,078,309 
2,088,237 
2,107,071 
2,151,404 


2,156,893 
2,156,894 
2,173,071 
2,189,099 
2.196613 


2,225,397 
2,230,544 
2,264,910 
2,269,831 
2,291,093 
2,295,766 
2,318,791 


9 460 20 
Serrter 
2'569,501 
2'580,451 


PUBLIC PATENTS , ISSUED 


Seed-cotton-drying apparatus 

Process and aparatus for drying seed cotton 

Seed cotton drying apparatus 

Process and method for ginning cotton with air-blast gins 

Apparatus for drying seed cotton 

Apparatus for seed planters 

Plow attachments (trash shield) 

Down-stalk lifting attachments for harvesting machines 

Fractionation device and method for employing the same 

Self-alining disk jointer 

Seed-dusting machine 

Dry material feeding device 

Attachment for lister planters 

Device for culling and grading seed cotton 

Apparatus for drying seed cotton 

Holder for bale identification tags 

Bale identification tag and a method for affixing the same 

Apparatus for determining moisture content of air pervading fibrous 
material 

Cotton sampler apparatus 

Cotton sampler for cotton condensers 

Machine for sampling cotton 

Drying system for seed cotton 


Apparatus for determining the percentage, by weight, of linters on 


cottonseed 
Cotton fan 
Cotton sampler apparatus 
Integrator for circular ordinates 
Orchard heater 
Machine for harvesting flax and similar plants 
Fibrous straw breaking and scutching machine 
Deseeding and cleaning machine 
Baler 
Moisture-measuring instrument 
Russian dandelion seed harvester 
Peanut-digging machine 
Lint cotton cleaner 
Stick remover for seed-cotton extracting machines 
Cotton-gin cleaner 
Cotton turbocleaner process 
Proportional time-temperature controller 
Method and apparatus for treating cottonseed 
Method of moisture restoration to cotton 


Apparatus for the restoration of moisture to,the fibers of seed.cetten 


PATENT APPLICATIONS PENDING 


Seed cotton stick extractor 

Method and apparatus for treating cottonseed 
Portable decorticator 

Trash beater for killing pink bollworms 

Apparatus for cottonseed sterilization 

Seed cotton cleaner 

Electromagnetic energy radiation treatment of seed 
Textile fiber sorter 

Honey uncapping rollers 

Roller cotton gin 
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SoME ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL, ENGINEERING RESEARGH . 


The: Agricultural Engineering Research Branch organizes, develops and con- 
duets broad programs of research in cooperation with public and private agencies 
on the application of engineering to agriculture with the objectives of improving 
the machines, structures and facilities used for farm production and rural living, 
and of improving labor efficiency while making the physical work of farming 
easier. The findings of one or more of the research projects of this Branch 
are applicable to almost every one of the approximately 5 million American 
farms on which equipment valued at about $17 billion and production buildings 
estimated at about $12 billion are used to produce, store, and shelter an annual 
output of crop and livestock preducts worth more than $30 billion. The 
following are examples of the research activities and accomplishments of this 
Branch. 


APPLICATION OF INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES IN LOW GROWING CROPS 


A tractor mounted row-crop sprayer and duster has been developed for use 
in low growing crops, of a design whereby the pest control materials aré applied 
to the undersides of the foilage in addition to the upper surfaces. This work 
has been done in cooperation with the ARS Entomology Research Branch, the 
Oregon Agricultural Experimental Station and interested growers. 

This equipment is designed for .applying pest control formulations as sprays, 
as dry chemicals; or in combinations of the two methods. Sprays may be applied 
from overhead or from below the plant’s leaf canopy, either separately, together, 
or in combination with an air blast from below the plant canopy for obtaining 
better penetration and circulation within the foliage. The performance’ of this 
machine was extensively tested.te determine the effect of this method of apply- 
ing insecticide formulations for green peach aphid control in potatoes. The 
normal habitat of this insect on potatoes is the lower leaves of the plant. 

The equipment. for applying sprays by this new method of application was 
aecepted very favorably by potatogrowers in the Klamath Falls, Oreg., area. 
Following a demonstration and test application of the insecticides, three growers 
contracted with a local machine shop to have duplicates of the sprayer made for 
use on their tractors. During the 1957 season, research on this development is 
to be concentrated in the Columbia Basin area of Washington in cooperation 
with the Washington State Potato Commission. 


APPLICATION EQUIPMENT FOR GRANULAR INSECTICIDES FOR CORN BORER CONTROL 


Cooperating with Federal and State entomologists during the 1953, 1954, and 
1955 seasons, USDA agricultural engineers developed low-cost, effective methods 
and equipment for the application of granular insecticides for corn borer control. 
Taking advantage of the funnellike characteristic of corn leaves and the fact 
that the usual point of borer attack is in the area where the leaf joins the stalk, 
this method of control gives promise of being one of the most effective—in reduc- 
tion of borer damage, and in reducing the amount of insecticide needed and of 
residues remaining on the foliage. 


MECHANIZATION OF PRODUCTION AND HARVESTING OF COTTON 


Research on cotton mechanization in cooperation with agronomists, entomolo- 
gists, and economists has helped cut the labor required to grow the Nation’s 
cotton by an estimated 2 billion man-hours per year, and more than doubled the 
productivity or efficiency of the cotton farmer. Although mechanization of cot- 
ton production is far from complete, estimated at between 25 and 50 percent, 
significant progress has been made in developing new or improved equipment 
for (1) subsoiling where compacted soil layers are problems, (2) obtaining the 
desired stand with only one planting, (3) applying chemicals for weed, insect, 
and disease control, and for defoliation. Progress is being made in developing 
more effective adjustment, management, and use of both spindie- and stripper- 
type harvesters. 


NEW PLANTING ATTACHMENT GIVES BETTER EMERGENCE OF COTTON 


An attachment for use with lister planters in the subhumid cottongrowing 
area of the Southwest features a narrow furrow opener and seed press wheel 
with soft rubber tire, which presses the seeds into firm moist soil before they are 
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covered. The correct placement and uniform shallow covering afforded by this 
attachment helps overcome drying out of the seed when covered with too little 
soil, or failure to emerge when covered too deeply. At least three major ma- 
chinery manufacturers now have this seed press wheel available for their cotton 
planters, Approximately 30,000 units have been manufactured and put into use. 
Wide adoption of this development could result in large savings to cotton farmers 
by reducing or eliminating costs of replanting. 


COTTON GINNING RESEARCH 


From the time of the establishment of the USDA Cotton Ginning Research 
Laboratory at Stoneville, Miss., in 1930, the Department’s ginning research 
program has made important contributions toward the solution of ginning prob- 
lems and toward the improvement of ginning equipment and of the operation 
and management of such equipment. During recent years this research has 
been to a great extent responsible for continuing progress in solving many of 
the problems which have accompanied (1) the trend toward longer-staple, 
finer-fibered cottons and (2) the introduction of labor- and cost-reducing me- 
chanical harvesting and rough hand picking practices. 

Among the outstanding developments which have resulted from these in- 
vestigations are (1) seed cotton feed control which controls the rate at which 
seed cotton is fed into the gin and obtains a uniform flow of cotton through 
the ginning system, (2) green-boll and rock trap, which removes green bolls 
and other heavy foreign matter including tramp metal from seed cotton before 
ginning, (3) stick remover, which removes sticks (pieces of stalk), stems, bur, 
and other trash from seed cotton, (4) lint cleaners, which remove leaf frag- 
ments and small pieces of trash that remain entangled in cotton fiber after 
ginning. 

FASTER GINNING OF EXTRA-LONG-STAPLE COTTON 


Improvements in machinery for ginning American-Egyptian type cotton have 
not kept pace with new varieties, improved cultural practices, and mechanical 
harvesting. Such cotton is roller ginned for maintaining quality. Saw gins 
used on upland varieties shorten the staple and produce neps in the long silklike 
fiber, thereby reducing the market value of the fiber. A recent development at 
the Southwestern Cotton Ginning Research Laboratory, Mesilla Park, N. Mex., 
for increasing capacity of roller gins may be the first improvement since the 
invention of a roller gin improvement by Fones McCarthy in 1840. 

This development, which consists of substituting a rotary knife for the cus- 
tomary reciprocating knife, can be adapted on present roller gins by shop modi- 
fication. The rotary knife of peculiar design not only facilitates faster ginning, 
but also eliminates many objections to the roller gins, such as vibration and 
excessive wear. 

Preliminary tests of prototype models indicate an increase in capacity of 
about 100 percent without loss of lint grade. It seems probable that this de- 
velopment will warrant increased use of the roller gin for some of the longer 
staple upland cottons for premium uses. This roller gin improvement is being 
tested under commercial operating conditions. 


POTATO HARVESTING AND HANDLING EQUIPMENT IMPROVED 


Improvements were made in windrowing attachments for a 2-row potato 
digger which permit savings of about 20 percent in the cost of hand picking, as 
compared with a digger without windrowing equipment. Use of the windrower- 
equipped digger is a step toward adoption of full mechanical harvesting with 
a pickup-type harvester. 

Within 2 years after the development at the USDA Potato Research Center in 
the Red River Valley in Minnesota in 1951 of a potato harvester incorporating 
a laterally tilted cross conveyor to increase the effectiveness of mechanical sepa- 
ration of potatoes from clods and stones, this improvement had been incorporated 
in five commercially produced potato harvesters that have attained acceptance 
by growers in the Red River Valley. Three commercial models incorporating 
this feature are now being distributed on a nationwide basis. 

A seven-eighths-inch-square rotating rod, similar to those used on machines 
known as rod weeders, has been successfully used instead of the conventional 
shovel-type blade on potato diggers. The advantages of the square rod are 
that it is relatively trouble free during operation and greatly reduces the spill out 
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of potatoes frequently experienced with digger blades. The rod-equipped machine 
may be used for either direct digging or for picking up potatoes previously dug 
and windrowed. Results of tests with this bladeless digger have aroused the 
interest of growers, and some machinery manufacturers are including this devel- 
opment in experimental machines. 


NEW GRASSLAND SEED AND FERTILIZER DRILL DEVELOPED 


Experiments with pasture establishment studies at Beltsville under adverse 
conditions gave some striking differences in pasture yields of a grass-legume } 
mixture according to the way seed and fertilizer had been placed. Plots with ' 
fertilizer in continuous bands 1 inch below ladino-fescue drilled in rows 8 inches 
apart yielded 21%4 times as much as plots with seed and fertilizer broadcast and 
firmed with a corrugated roller as in common farm practice. Two implement 
companies are now building grassland drills that incorporate the principles 
developed in this project. This research is being expanded into the Southeast, 
Great Plains, and Northwest. 


IMPROVED HOSE-TYPE PUMP FOR METERING LIQUID FERTILIZERS 


A practical, relatively mexpensive pump for application of liquid fertilizers 
has been developed through redesign and improvement of a pump developed in 
principle several years ago by the University of Tennessee in cooperation with ' 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. A number of plastic hoses, stretched over a 
rotating rod-reel, meter, low-pressure types of liquid fertilizer without the fer- 
tilizer coming in contact with moving metal parts, thus eliminating corrosion of 
operating parts. Also, troublesome valves and orifices are eliminated. When the i 
pump is operated by a ground-driven wheel, the amount of fertilizer applied | 
per acre is not affected by variations in ground speed. This pump is now avail- ; 
able commercially from six companies. 
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“RIDGE FARMING” FOR SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 


Agricultural engineering research has developed the necessary adaptations of 
mechanical equipment to make practical a system of planting and cultivating 
corn on substantial precisely formed contoured ridges which has promising 
possibilities as a soil and water conservation practice for corn production in 
humid areas. This system has been developed in cooperation with the ARS Soil 
and Water Conservation Research Branch and the Iowa Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. It has the erosion control and rainfall conserving features of 
eontour listing but produces yields comparable with flat-planted corn. On 
level land, these ridges provide up to 5 inches of above-ground water-storage 
capacity, and on slopes as much as 1.5 to 2 inches of water storage. 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC FENCE POST DESIGNED 


A portable electric fence post for use in rotation grazing was developed. The 
simple design is suitable for farm-shop construction. The post is made from 
%g-inch steel rod and plastic (polyethylene) farm water pipe. The plastic pipe 
slips over a specially shaped portion of the post and serves as the insulator for 
the charged wire. The fence wire slips into the insulated section without addi- 
tional fasteners. The assembly is supported by a tripod formed from steel rod; 
hence, the posts need not be driven into the ground and may be -moved at 
frequent intervals as required. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN CLEANING GRASS AND LEGUME SEEDS 


While machines embodying new principles of separation are needed and 
studies are underway for developing them, engineering research has discovered 
that much can be accomplished by simple inexpensive modifications and adjust- 
ments of conventional machines. For example, research conducted in coopera- 
tion with the Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station showed that the efficiency 
of one dodder mill in removing dock from red cloverseed could be greatly in- 
creased merely by increasing the speed of the rolls from approximately 60 to 
200 revolutions per minute. In one instance a lot of off-grade red cloverseed 
containing a high percentage of dock was cleaned. sufficiently to meet require- 
ments for No. 1 grade by this change in speed of rolls. 
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MECHANICAL DRYING PERMITS FIELD SHELLING OF CORN 


Suceessful development of farm drying equipment with capacity to handle 
1,000 bushels or more per day of shelled corn has made possible commercial 
marketing of corn picker-shellers and corn combines. Both machines are now 
being sold to farmers in considerable numbers. Principal advantages of harvest- 
ing only the shelled corn are: 

1. Lower storage costs, because shell corn occupies only half the storage space 
needed for ear corn. 

2. Shelled corn flows by gravity, making handling and feeding easier. 

3. With corn acreages of about 80 acres or more, the savings in storage costs 
are larger than the annual costs of the additional equipment needed. 

4, Mechanical drying of the shelled corn permits early harvesting with reduc- 
tion in harvesting losses due to down stalks, dropped ears, shattered kernels, 
and the like. 

A conference on field shelling and drying of corn, sponsored by Agricultural 
Research Service in May 1956 brought together representatives of farm ma- 
chinery, farm drier, and other farm-equipment manufacturers, State experiment 
station and extension workers, Federal research and extension workers, the 
farm press, and others. The potential value of these new developments was 
generally recognized. It was evident that much of the success of these improved 
practices rests on research extending over 10 years by agricultural engineers in 
basic principles of grain drying. The proceedings of the conference constitute 
a valuable reference and textbook on field shelling and drying of corn. 


NEW CURING METHOD FOR VIRGINIA-TYPE PEANUTS PERMITS REDUCTION IN 
HARVESTING COSTS 


Research in cooperation with the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station 
at its Tidewater Field Station, Holland, Va., has resulted in development of a 
method of mechanicaly harvesting ,curing, and drying Virginia-type edible pea- 
nuts without field curing on stack poles. This results in a large saving of labor 
and of the costs of lumber, nails, etc., used in the stack poles. 

The quality of peanuts cured by the new method is equal to that obtained 
by stack poling. Best quality results when the peanuts are ripened in the 
windrow for about 6 days, while the moisture content is being reduced to about 
25 percent. Windrow time is varied according to the weather. The peanuts 
are then picked and dried mechanically at about 90° F. Drying too slowly results 
in a rancid flavor, while drying at too high temperature causes slipping of the 
peanut skins and an unpleasant taste. 

Trial of the new method by a few farmers near Holland has confirmed its 
value even under the very adverse weather conditions of the 1956 season. 


ORCHARD HANDLING OF RED CHERRIES IN WATER 


A system of collecting and transporting red cherries in water from orchard to 
processing plant, which was developed in cooperation with the Michigan Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, has demonstrated numerous advantages, including 
the following: 

1. Helps maintain on-the-tree quality after picking. 

2. Provides a means of improving grade by orchard sorting. 

3. Eliminates lugs and lug storage, maintenance, distribution, and accounting 
problems. 

4. Reduces costs of handling. 

5. Simplifies management of orchard picking equipment and picker crews. 

It is estimated that 45 to 50 million pounds of red cherries were handled by this 
method during the 1956 season. 


LABOR-SAVING METHODS OF PICKING APPLES 


A method of using three specialized teams to pick apples has been developed. 
This method increases the average rate at which apples can be picked because 
each crew does a specialized job with equipment that is suited to its work. A 
ground crew picks all apples that can be reached from the ground without ladders. 
This crew is followed by a midsection crew using light stepladders or other equip- 
ment which enables them to pick the fruit that remains in the tree below a height 
of about 14 feet. A third crew follows using ladders of sufficient length to enable 
them to reach all of the fruit remaining in the tops of the trees. This specializa- 
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tion by crews makes possible an increaSe in average picking rate of about 1 
bushel per hour per worker, results in less bruising of apples, and requires less 
picking equipment. This system also permits the more effective uSe of inex- 
perienced or less robust workers by placing them in the ground crew. 


ORCHARD HANDLING OF APPLES IN BULK BOXES 


A practice of handling apples in bulk boxes, having a capacity of 16 to 20 
bushels, with tractor forklift equipment has been satisfactorily developed for 
handling windfall, cull, and processing apples. Progress is being made in adapt- 
ing this practice for use with fresh market fruit. The method reduces labor cost 
in the orchard about 2.7 cents per bushel. Further, the first cost of a bulk box 
is less than the first cost of a pallet plus the number of field crates required 
for the forklift handling of the same amount of fruit. The labor and cost of 
shipping and handling at the processing plant is reduced. Total overall savings 
may be as much as 13.5 cents per bushel. 


SHORTHORN CALVES RETARDED BY HOT WEATHER 


The importance of protecting European-source breeds of calves from summer 
heat was shown in studies under carefully controlled conditions in cooperative 
research at the Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station. Two lots of Short- 
horn calves were chosen so that each group was as much like the other as pos- 
sible; and similarly with two lots of Brahman calves. One Shorthorn group 
and one Brahman group was raised for 1 year under controlled conditions pro- 
viding a constant temperature of 50° F.; the other groups under constant 
temperature of 85° F. The higher temperature severely retarded growth of 
Shorthorns as compared to Shorthorns at the lower temperature or the heat- 
resistant Brahmans at both temperatures. 





Average | Average weight at end of 
weight at | test (pounds) 
| beginning |_ apts et Se uF . 
of test 
(pounds) 50° F, 80° F. 
Shorthorns.- - . : Dicks ated bel 127 657 467 


Brahmans-.--. j nt ‘ adieteses Hes 137 630 655 


COOLING BEEF CATTLE WITH FANS INCREASES GAINS, SAVES FEED 


During a 70-day feeding trial in 1956 in cooperation with the University of 
California, Imperial Valley Station, Hereford steers fanned by the breeze from a 
42-inch fan gained an average of 0.53 pounds more per steer per day than steers 
in a nearby similar pen without a fan. The fanned steers consumed 183 less 
pounds of feed for each 100 pounds of gain. In 1955, a hotter summer, increase 
in gain due to the fan was 1.08 pounds per head per day. The fan lowered the 
feed required per 100 pounds of gain by more than 400 pounds. 


ELECTRIC BROODER CURTAINS CUT COSTS 


Recently concluded experiments show that the cost of brooding chicks in an 
infrared-lamp brooder can be cut by about half if the brooder is fitted with 
curtains. This resulted in a saving of electricity amounting to about 2 cents a 
chick. Over a normal 11-week brooding period, there were no significant dif- 
ferences in gains and feed efficiency between chicks reared in brooders with or 
without curtains, but the brooders without curtains required almost 93 percent 
more electrical energy than curtained brooders. 

Similar results were obtained in brooders fitted with curtains made of white 
vinyl plastic, clear vinyl plastic, and 32-gage aluminum sheeting. The clear 
plastic curtains gave the added advantage of visibility. 

Use of curtains on chick brooders is not new. In the past, however, it has 
been customary to use makeshift materials such as burlap sacking or discarded 
fabrics. Most of these were inefficient in reducing operating costs significantly. 
In addition, many of the makeshift curtain materials created a fire hazard. 

Brooders heated by infrared lamps are becoming widely popular among pro- 
ducers owning flocks of 500 birds or less, and the low-cost-of-operation possibili- 
ties are beginning to interest some of the larger broiler producers. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT TRAPS FOR INSECT SURVEYS 


Electric light traps developed by USDA engineering research are proving very 
effective for surveys of insect presence or abundance. These traps are particular 
types of fluorescent lamps which radiate energy in the near-ultraviolet part of 
the spectrum. These traps are of value not only as tools for scientific research 
but also as guides for more effectively planning and managing insect control 
programs. More than 100 such traps were furnished to entomologists in 28 
States during 1955 and 1956. 


NEW TYPE BROODING SYSTEM DEVELOPED 


A new brooding system was developed in cooperation with the Connecticut 
(Storrs) Station in response to requests from local poultry growers for an 
automatic central-heating system providing radiant heat suitable for all weather 
conditions. The system includes an oil burner that heats air to an initial temper- 
ature of 400° F., and a motor-driven blower to circulate the heated air through a 
closed metal duct system installed along the rear wall of the brooder house. 
The black metal surface of the duct radiates a large amount of heat into the 
house. The pattern of radiated heat is such as to establish a large comfort 
zone (brooding area) the full length of the brooder house and allows more 
ventilation for the same heat input with moderate air temperature. The unit is 
already in commercial production. 


LABOR-SAVING EQUIPMENT DEVELOPED FOR BEEKEEPERS 


A new method has been developed for uncapping honeycombs by an electrically 
heated pin-roller. It promises to reduce the hand labor required for uncapping, 
which is one of the most laborious operations in producing honey. Two devices 
for tipping beehives, which reduce considerably the hand labor required for 
handling hives, have also been developed. One, completely automatic, is de- 
signed for use with a truck having a hydraulic tailgate. It is excellent for the 
beekeeper with a large number of colonies that must be moved often. The 
second is a lower-cost, hand operated tipper designed for smaller operations. 

Dr. Jounson. Cotton ginning has been a very essential part of 
cotton production. Without adequate gin cleaning equipment and 
gin processing, it would not have been possible to use mechanical 
harvesting. 


FARM BUILDING PLANS 


Mr. Marswat. I was interested in the new farm building plans de- 
veloped in the South. Have you done work for other parts of the 
United States ? 

Dr. JOHNSON. That planning service is available for all regions. 
The special work that has been done recently has been done for the 
Southern States, but our farm buildings research people are working 
with several regional committees, which include agricultural engineers 
in the land-grant colleges. Also, they cooperate with those industries 
which are developing building plans. As plans are dev eloped, they 
are made available to county ‘agents and other agricultural workers. 

Mr. Marsnatn. When this committee made an inspection trip out 
at Beltsville 2 years ago we saw some housing plans that were being 
effected there. “There was some comment at that time on the feasibility 
of putting basements under those houses. Was any estimate made of 
that cost ¢ 

Dr. McKippen. I can say that no basement has been added. I 
will be glad to check into the matter, and if you wish to have an answer 
on the record we will supply it. 

Dr. Jonnson. Suppose you develop a statement for the record on 
the possible cost of adding a basement. 
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Is that what you would like to have; Mr. Marshall ? 

Mr, Marsuaut. That is right. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

In response to the suggestion of your committee, consideration was given to 
providing a basement for the basic unit of the last of this group of small expan- 
sible-type experimental farmhouses. However, funds to cover the added cost of 
a basement were not available. Also there was need for arrangements to study 
the temperature-moisture relationships of on-the-ground floor slabs. Further, 
the level site, while not precluding a basement, was not particularly favorable 
for basement construction. 

Under these circumstances it was decided that the research program would be 
best served by omitting the basement and using an on-the-ground concrete floor 
with instrumentation for studying temperature-moisture relations installed at 
the time of construction. This floor was installed in 12 sections and is being 
used to study the effects of 6 types of subfloor fill and vapor barrier construction 
on moisture and temperature distribution. 

When plans of this house were prepared for the use of the Cooperative Plan 
Exchange Service, an alternate plan was drawn showing how a basement could 
be installed under the basic unit. We estimate that it would cost an additional 
$800 to $1,200 to install a basement. 


EQUIPMENT FOR APPLYING PESTICIDES 


Mr. Marsuautu. The Department has been doing considerable re- 
search work on biological control of pests. You are doing some work 
on the mechanical equipment ? 

Dr. Jonnson. That is right. 

Mr. MarsHauy. How do you coordinate that? 

Dr. Jounson. The agricultural engineers work very closely with 
the entomologists in all of this work and with the industry that sup- 
plies applicator equipment. 

I would like to turn now to the increase items, and the first one is an 
expansion of research on equipment for application of chemicals. 

Mr. Marsuatn. Will you comment on that particular phase of it? 

Dr. Jonnson. All right. 

We are requesting an increase of $146,000 in order to expand the 
research on improvement of equipment and methods for the applica- 
tion of chemicals to control not only insects but plant diseases and 
weeds in growing crops. The agricultural engineers will work as a 
team with the entomologists on insect work and with the plant patholo- 
gists on diseases and the weed research people in the crops field. 

Expressions have come to us over several years, now, of the need 
for better application equipment for the chemicals. The entomol- 
ogists are working on the biological features. 

We need, especially, better control of spread of sprays and protec- 
tion against drift, as you probably know. The annual cost of apply- 
ing chemicals to insects, plant diseases, and weeds is about $350 
million. If we could get more accurate application and a resulting 
saving in materials, it could result in 5 to 10 percent reduction of that 
cost, which could amount to 15 to 35 million dollars annually. 

As I said a moment ago, the research will involve cooperative work 
with entomologists and with the equipment industry. 

We would work especially with control of insect pests and plant 
diseases on vegetable crops, on sugarcane, beets, potatoes, tree fruits, 
tobacco, and grain. Perhaps not on all of those the first year, but 
those are the requests that have come to us where the work seems to 
be most needed. 
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For weed control we would work on cotton, peanuts, rice, sugar beets, 
and grain. 


DEVELOPING EQUIPMENT FOR HARVESTING AND HANDLING NEW CROPS 


The next item is on harvesting and handling of new crops for which 
we are requesting an increase of $104,000. In the discussion yester- 
day it was mentioned that one of the ways of reducing the surplus 
problem is to develop new or replacement crops for part of the acreage 
that isn’t needed for surplus crops at the present time. We need 
especially to develop crops that can get into additional markets. Dr. 
Shaw mentioned wuueeaes the ones that seem to have promise, and 
on which requests have been made for engineering research to develop 
better harvesting equipment, especially, and for some other machines 
as well: (1) castor beans, (2) sesame, and (3) bamboo. Those are 
the three crops that would receive first attention. 

If these crops are to be expanded, engineering research will be 
needed to mechanize the harvesting and handling. As you know, 
some work has been done on the harvesting of castor beans but we need 
two types of work. There is a need to develop better machines for 
the tall varieties on the Pacific coast, and for the dwarf varieties in 
the Southern Plains and for other southern areas. 

The work that has been done so far has been on a combined har- 
vester-huller. There is also a possibility of separating the harvesting 
and the hulling to get a cheaper machine for smaller farms, which is 
something that we would like to work on. 

On sesame, the problem is one of getting efficiency in threshing and 
prevention of shattering. 

Again, of course, this work has to be done very closely in cooperation 
with the crops people because they are working on this shattering 
problem. In the cooperative work on castor beans, they are trying 
to breed varieties suitable for the South and for the Pacific coast 
areas and trying to get varieties and adaptations which will facilitate 
mechanical harvesting. 

It is very necessary to develop mechanization of the harvesting and 
handling of bamboo, if that crop is going to find a place in our agri- 
culture which, as was said yesterday, is largely as a source of pulping 
materials. 

That will finish the agricultural engineering and I will turn to 
“Production economics” unless there are questions. 


TOBACCO STORAGE PROBLEMS 


Mr. Narcuer. Dr. Johnson, as you well know, there has heen a con- 
siderable change in the process used in manufacturing cigarettes dur- 
ing the past 3 or 4 years. I am positive you know that certain types 
of dark tobacco are now used in cigarettes. 

In your studies as to farm buildings, in the drying and processing 
of different commodities, is your division working with any of the 
land-grant colleges concerning processing and drying of tobacco? Do 
you have anything underway along that line, Dr. Johnson? 

Dr. Jounson. We are working in North Carolina and Tennessee. 

Dr. McKipepen. Not only on the building, but the environment 
within the building—the humidity, ventilation, temperature, and so 
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forth, to help curing. Another phase of the cooperative work at 
North Carolina, is a project to explore the possibility of curing tobacco 
in chopped form in bulk, which if it could be successfully accomplished 
would greatly reduce the space and labor requirements. It would be 
particularly important from the standpoint that it would facilitate 
mechanical harvesting because the leaves no longer would have to be 
handled individually. That is a project which, while somewhat pre- 
liminary, does show considerable promise. I have some pictures here 
and we will be glad to show those to you. 

Mr. Narcuer. That is fine and means a lot to the States producing 
tobacco. As you well know, this is one commodity that certainly 
pays its way. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


DEVELOPMENT OF EQUIPMENT FOR SMALL FARMS 


Mr. Marsuatu. Dr. Johnson, coming from a territory that has a 
number of small farms, it has always appeared to me that a great 
deal more could be done on these small farms if they had machinery 
that might have interchangeable parts, like standardization of that 
wheel that might be shifted from one vehicle to another that would 
cut down on the cost to the small farm. 

Have you been doing any work on trying to adapt machinery for 
the operation of the smaller type farms? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes. The liquid fertilizer applicator that I men- 
tioned is a case in point. That was developed especially for the 
smaller farms. It is difficult to develop machines that will serve more 
than one operation. A forage harvester, of course, is one example 
where they do that. It can be adapted with interchangeable parts 
for harvesting both grasses and corn silage. There are some other 
machines. Perhaps, Dr. McKibben, you have other illustrations. 

I think the manufacturers have done a pretty good job over a 

riod of years in developing interchangeable parts. They don’t 

ave interchangeable parts as between manufacturers, but they do 
have interchangeable parts for a given line of equipment. 

Mr. Marsuauy. In previous years I have asked for certain in- 
formation on farm machinery and fertilizer use. Would you bring 
that up to date and insert it in the record? Also, would you bring up 
to date the charts you prepared last year and insert them in the 
record ¢ 

Dr. JoHNson. Yes, sir. 

(The tables and charts requested follow :) 
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Total domestic production of farm machines and equipment, although less each year 
since the very high production of 1951, has been at a high rate since the war, as 


indicated below 
[In thousands of dollars] 








Current Production 

Year production | in terms of 
1947-49 prices 
diniiamaiieal ania | eS 

} 

BR Basin cine oan Gitte dete 4054bedebseced  navchsdediipuseccnenmiiaaeanenamananel $496, 986 | $711, 000 
Ek nrc cn casa ghpaructsacdesde sco webernn cineert osu 700, 177 950, 000 
SEE sand sigue wor o<tleyeendhesébephnedecu’ és wa oh ened gilliedia idpdlieletedter cetera 1, 294, 686 1, 433, 761 
SG CRED aceite eee edhe ne cdurkidnidnauésséh oan dmocseusttadeldldeatideweaiigatn 1, 733, 746 1, 709, 809 
CE inti deen wihetenieetenahantibonianal <caondtye gules 1, 813, 008 1, 674, 061 
BEG civhcnacsecendecetbbeccabestncanedabsdoes>adutestldeipeedomdeaadded 1, 792, 427 1, 619, 175 
BO BEd, ie tas = ache iis dane = dokgihogeaes| «ass ocadehiee emai ae 2, 204, 491 1, 835, 546 
Tee. .2<}=- heeds donguessGcenachnessbednen=ceaheepueraaadearaadstias-ddeh 1, 933, 335 1, 589, 914 
1953 (estimate). _.........- ka deupetethinte we sins ow olla ener siiantel tiated 1, 817, 786 1, 486, 334 
rT... cnn Ganmidedenanusewh oamclemiedauled beiktond come ni dmeneeeie 1, 558, 206 1, 267, 868 
IO aii ob ent date a dank nn De todtnwe are ddehbialpi cds tdeih eg ede 1, 840, 000 1, 497, 200 
eee CREE CBETINGGOD) . 8. acca diumnaccaptindsacuscasnetedstsgeciaate 1, 620, 000 1, 271, 600 





Domestic production in 1955, after allowing for changes in prices of farm 
machinery and equipment, is estimated at about 18 percent more than in 1954, 
but 18 percent less than in the very high year of 1951. Production in 1956 is 
estimated to have been 15 percent less than in 1955 at 1947-49 prices. Following 
developments in Korea, demand for farm machinery increased substantially and 
resulted in record high production in 1951. 

Average monthly total employment in the farm machinery and tractor in- 
dustry increased from 88,200 workers in 1940 to 197,000 in the high production 
year of 1951.. In 1955 average employment was 153,000 and the average for the 
first 11 months of 1956 was 145,300. 

Source: Production Economics Research Branch, ARS. 


Use of fertilizer and lime, United States 








|| 
Fertilizer Liming materials, | Fertilizer Liming materials, 
nutrients ground limestone | nutrients ground limestone 
N-P205s-K20 ! equivalent 2 \] N-P20s-K20! | equivalent 2 
Year a a ce Year ae a 
} 1} | 
1,000 | Index 1,000 Index i 1,000 Index 1,000 Index 
tons |1947-49=| tons | 194749= || tons |1947-49=| tons | 1947-49= 
100 | 100 1] 100 100 
Tr | | | | | 7 er 
1947-4 3, 663 100 | 28,002 | ie Bi ae 3, 860 106 | 24, 434 87 
1930. -- 1, 524 42 | 3,588 | 13 || 1950 pains 4, 413 120 | 29,842 107 
1935 1, 216 | 33 3, 505 | 13 |} 1951.....-- 4, 769 130 | 27, 583 99 
1940 1, 766 | 48 | 14, 406 51 1952_. | 5,312 145 | 27, 252 97 
1945 | 2,832 | 77 | 23,030 82 || 1953 | 5,600 153 | 20, 600 7 
1946 | 3, 286 | 90 | 28, 932 103 1954 5, 986 163 | 18,975 68 
1947 | 3,490 | 95 | 29, 286 105 || 1955 | 6,147 168 | 20,659 74 
1948 | 3,640 | 99 | 22, 285 SO 1956 3 | 6, 081 166 5 leubeeousiae 








1 Data from Soil and Water Conservation Research Branch, ARS. Includes Territories, which account 
for about 2 percent of total. Data are for evlendar years except 1956 estimate which is for year ending June 30. 

? National Agricultural Limestone Institute, Inc. Data are for continental United States. 

3 Preliminary. 


‘Not available. Estimated use in 1 k 


1956 about 1 million tons above 1955. 


Source: Agricultural Research Service, Production Economics Research Branch. 
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Invesiment per worker in manufacturing and agriculture, 1953, 1954, 1955, and 
1956 } 


Item 





Total assets all manufacturing corporations 3____- 


Average total employment in manufacturing 
during previous year.‘ 

Average number production workers in manu- 
facturing during previous year.‘ 

Average investment per employee in manufac- 
turing. 

Plus 5 percent adjustment for unincorporated 
enterprises. 

Average investment per production worker in 
manufacturing. 

Plus 5 percent adjustment for unincorporated 
enterprises. 

Total assets all manufacturing corporations (ex- 
cluding cash and Government securities). 

Average investment (excluding cash and Gov- 
ernment securities) per manufacturing em- 
ployee. 

Plus 5 percent adjustment for unincorporated 
enterprises. 

Average investment (excluding cash and Gov- 
ernment securities) per production worker in 
manufacturing. 

Plus 5 .pereent adjustment for unincorporated 
enterprises. 

Total assets of agriculture, January 1 (excluding 
assets not used in production) .5 

Average number of farmworkers (previous 
year).5 

Average investment per farmworker-___........-- 





Unit 


Millions of 
dollars. 

Thousand_.___ 

abe sine ss 


aeee....<.-- 


Millions of 
dollars. 
Dollars........ 


JOR WAY 


Millions of 
dollars. 
Thousand _.__- 





1953 


165, 965 
16, 334 
13, 144 
10, 200 
10, 700 
12, 600 
13, 300 

138, 669 


8, 500 


8, 900 
10, 600 


11, 100 
2 122, 400 
8, 669 
214, 100 

















1954 | 1955 # | 1956 
171, 241 175, 065 | 190, 086 
17, 238 15, 995 16, 557 
13, 833 12, 589 13, 053 
9, 900 10, 900 11, 500 
10, 400 11, 30 12, 100 
12, 400 13, 900 14, 600 
13, 000 14, 600 15,300 
142, 954 147, 057 | 159, 182 
8, 300 9, 200 9, 600 
8, 700 9, 700 10, 100 
10, 300 11, 700 12, 200 
10, 800 12,300 | 12,800 
2117, 900 121, 600 | 124, 900 
8, 580 8, 451 8, 237 
213,700 | 14,400 15, 200 


1 The data on “investment per worker in manufacturing” are rough estimates and should be used only to 


indicate general trends. 


The investment in unincorporated enterprises is not known, and the data on 


employment in manufacturing exclude proprietors, self-employed workers, and unpaid family workers. 


2 Revised. 

3 Federal Trade Commission. Book value. 
4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

5 U.8. Department of Agriculture. 


Data are for 4th quarter of previous year. 
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Farmers’ Expenditures For 
NON-FARM GOODS AND SERVICES 
ae tt ; BIL. $ 


Farm Production * 
ee 
j MACHINERY ZH 


J) | elt ao 5 


ae 0 
1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 








*® FEED, SEED, LIVESTOCK, LABOR, TAXES, RENT AND MORTGAGE INTEREST ARE NOT INCLUDED 
4 NCLUDING MOTOR VEHICLES, REPAIRS, FUEL AND OTHER MOTOR SUPPLIES 


U.S. DER ARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 5$7(1)-¥25 AGRICULTURAL ESEAR 


SELECTED RESOURCES USED 


Per Unit of Farm Output 
% OF 1935-39 


| 
TRUCKS 


CROPLAND * 


MAN HOURS 


Sisaleahecl 


= | 
HORSES AND MULES QL 
==me 


1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 


U. & DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 56(9)-2210 AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
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INVESTMENT PER FARM WORKER 


$ THOUS. 


0 
1940 1945 


1950 1955 1960 


U. S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 56 (10)~- 2221 AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


CHANGES IN DOLLAR VALUE 
OF FARMLAND* 


Percentages, Nov. 1955 to Nov. i956 


CES 


U. S. INCREASE ; ; (_] 1 or less 
4% A DECREASE 


*BASED OW INDEX NUMBERS OF VALUE 
PER ACRE,INCLUDING IMPROVEMENTS 





U. $. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG 57(1)-219! AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


FARMLAND PURCHASES FOR FARM 
ENLARGEMENT-1956 
% OF TRANSFERS 
FARMING AREA QO 

Northeast Dairy 

Lake States Dairy 

General Farming 

Eastern Cotton 

Tobacco 

Western Cotton 

Corn Belt 


(spring & winter ) 





YEARS ENDING MARCH 1 


U. & DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG, 56(10)=2213 AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


CHANGES IN TAXES PAID 


On Farm Real Estate and Personal Property 
Percentage increase, 1945-56 


INCREASE 
0-50 
51-100 


U.S. INCREASE 
129% 


U.S DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 57(1)-2264 AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
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CHANGES IN TOTAL FARM DEBT 


Percentage increase, Jan. |, 1945-56 





U.S. INCREASE 
104 % 





TOTAL FARM -MORTGAGE DEBT AND 
m WON-REAL ESTATE DEBT OWED TO 
PRINCIPAL LENDING INSTITUTIONS. 















US. OEPRATMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. S7(1)- 2267 AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 





CHANGES IN FARM - MORTGAGE DEBT 


Percentage increase, Jan. |, 1945-56 


nay INCREASE 

P G5] 50 or less 
51 - 100 
(3 101 - 150 


U.S. INCREASE 
a1% 


US CEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 57 (1)- 2265 AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 





CHANGES IN NON - REAL - ESTATE DEBT 


Owed to Principal Lending Institutions 
Percentage increase, January |, 1945-56 


* 


E2350 or less 

51-100 

G10! - 150 
G15) & over 


248) 
Yo, INCREASE 
4 


U.S. INCREASE 
173% 


NEG. S7 (1) ~ 2266 AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


US DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


FARM-MORTGAGE DEBT AS PERCENT OF 
VALUE OF FARM REAL ESTATE* 


PERCENT 


E33 7.5 or less 
: mo Z276-100 
Sek . 
UNITED STATES pn = need 
\ r 


9.0% * VALUE OF ALL FARM REAL ESTATE, 
MORTGAGED ANO FREE FROM MORTGAGE KF 


U.S DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
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FARM -MORTGAGE DEBT AS PERCENT 
_OF VALUE OF FARM REAL ESTATE™ 


January |, 1956 






7.6-10.0 







UNITED STATES 
8.7% 






VALUE OF ALL FARM REAL ESTATE, 
MORTGAGED AND FREE FROM MORTGCAG 









US CEPAATMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 57(1)- 2268 AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


Propucrion Economics Rrskarcu 


Dr. Jonnson. The next item is production economics, and in line 
with Mr. Whitten’s suggestion I shall begin by mentioning 2 or 3 
items of progress. As you know; we develop a good many statistical 
series that indicate changes in the farm picture over a period of time. 
In that connection I want to mention the record farm output in 1956 
which was 14 percent above the average of the years 1947 to 1949. 
This, in spite of serious drought in many areas. That was 37 percent 
above 1940 and 50 percent above the prewar years 1935-39. 

We had a renee crop production per acre and also a record output 
of livestock products per breeding animal. 


COST OF RETURNING WHEAT LAND TO GRASS 


-One of the studies that we made during this last year, because of the 
serious drought situation in the Great Plains, was trying to develop 
the best background we could on the cost and the possibilities of return- 
ing some of the lower grade, high-hazard wheatland to grass. The 
study made in eastern Colorado indicates that costs of returning the 
land to grass run from $13 to $19 an acre and that it takes about a 
3-year period for the establishment of a good stand. But farmers’ ex- 

erience indicates that about one-half of the seeding must be reseeded. 
So this really is a difficult problem. Once permanent grass is estab- 
lished, with the grasses that we now have, the gross returns per acre 
are about half of the returns from grain farming, that is, using aver- 
age yields of both grass and grains. This indicates, I would say very 
definitely, the need for breeding, if we can some higher yielding for- 
ages for the Great Plain States. 
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TREND IN SIZE OF FARMS 


Another item that I want to mention especially is the trend in sizes 
of farms. I think this is along the line of our earlier discrssion. In 
this country, the goal of most farm people has been owner-operator- 
ship of family farms. 

orking in cooperation with the Census, our staff tried to develop 
from census data for 1929, 1939, 1949, and 1954, the trend in the 
major size groups, and doing that on the basis of the work require- 
ments. That is, realizing that with the new technology there have 
been very considerable labor savings the data have been ‘computed. in 
terms of what a given number of workers could do, year by year. The 
census data on number of farms have been adjusted in that way in this 
table. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Number of farms in major size growps at constant levels of farm output per man-hour 
of labor, United States, 1929-54 


| Number of farms 
| 
| 


Seale of operations | | 














1929 1939S img 1954 
} 
ceed Be Sil meatal Be Se Gr pst Ps 
| ‘7 | 7 | rr 
| Thousands | Thousands | Thousands Thousands 
Commercial farms__-.-..-.--- 4, 645 | 4,155 | 3, 465 | 3, 100 
Large-seale farms 1_____.._..--- 205 | 195 | 155 | 134 
Family-scale farms ? 3, 090 2, 650 | 2,135 1, 968 
Sinall-scale farms 3 - 1, 350 | 1,310 | 1,175 | 998 
Fin cgeeipymabiaphatiee ch i pe biRaeeb detent $ Lishepaaalaed 
| 
Percentage of farms 
| —_———_- Tae Se 
Percent | Percent | Percent Percent 
Commercial farms___.........- 100.0 | 100. 0 100 0 | 100. 0 
Large-scale farms __._-- taneaneeee 4.4 4.7 4.5 4.3 
Family-seale farms__-.........-.-.---- 66. 6 | 63.8 61.6 | 63.5 
Small-scale farms_...--.-....- Ledeendaoa at 29.0 | 31.5 33.9 | 32. 2 
| | } 
1 Farms with work requirements equivalent to that required to produce $25,000 or more market sales in 


? Farms with work requirements below that required to produce $25,000 and above that required to pro- 
duce $2,500 market sales in 1954. 
3 Farms with work requirements below that required to produce $2,500 market sales in 1954. 

Dr. Jounson. These adjusted data show that over the years since 
1929, there hasn’t been much change in large-scale farms—that is, in 
the percentage of the total. When I say large-scale farms, I refer to 
those with work requirements that would produce $25,000 or more of 
market sales at 1954 prices. When adjusted that way the number has 
been reduced. 

Family-scale farms as a percent of the total are a little below 1929, 
but there has been very little change since 1939. They are about 
holding their own. 

Now, then, the small-scale farms, which are those with work require- 
ments to produce less than $2,500 of market sales per year 

Mr. Anversen. Dr. Johnson, I think you will agree with me that 
there is no substitute for what we term the family-farm type of 
agriculture. 

Dr. Jounson. That is right. 
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Mr. Anversen. That is really what. makes the United States of 
America strong; is it not ? 

Dr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Anpersen. As Mr. Whitten so aptly stated in his report con- 
cerning his visit to Russia last fall, that is what he and the members 
of the staff with him found to be the chief weakness of the Russian 
system of agriculture. They went all out the other way. I don’t 
think we can emphasize too strongly, Mr. Chairman, the value of the 
family-type farm, and that is why personally—if I may interject here, 
Mr. Chairman—I introduced yesterday a price support bill on corn 
to protect up to 4,000 bushels production at 90 percent of parity for 
each and every farmer in America. That, to me, will take care of 
the family-size farm. I think this subcommittee must always keep 
in mind that one basic factor. I repeat again that the family-size 
farm is the backbone of America in agriculture. 

Mr. Marsuaru. One of our men from the university, a man for 
whom I have a great deal of respect, Dr. Jesness, indicated that the 
family-type farm was increasing. That it was, though, becoming a 
larger unit than it used to be. Would you agree with his analysis of 
that, from what information you have ? 

Dr. Jounson. The figures I have before me don’t indicate an in- 
crease in the number of family farms. As you know, the census 
returns have indicated a very considerable decrease in the total number 
of census farms. 

Now, one must understand that the census counts as farms all of the 
small units that you and I would call homes in the country. They 
are counted as farms, if they are over 3 acres in size and produce over 
$150 worth of farm products. 

If you take the family-scale farms shown in the table as farms which 
at 1954 price levels produced over $2,500 worth of products and up to 
$25,000, there has been a decrease in the number of those farms. There 
has also been a decrease in the farms larger than that, and a decrease 
in the smaller farms as well. But as a percentage of the total number, 
the family-scale farms have held their own. That is, they are 63.5 
percent of the total in 1954 and 61.6 percent of the total in 1949—which 
may have been what was referred to. In 1939, they were 63.8 percent 
of the total. I would say there has been very little change in percent- 
age of the total. Dr. Jesness is certainly quite correct that the family 
farms have been getting bigger in acres, bigger in the capital invest- 
ment required, bigger in the amount of product that a family can 
produce during the year, because of the technological changes that 
have taken place in American agriculture. 


FAMILY-SIZED FARM 


Mr. Annversen. If Dr. Johnson would, I wish he would place in the 
record at this point, the official definition as laid down by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as to what is a family-sized farm. Will you do 
that, Doctor? Do you have any treatise on that subject ? 

Dr. Jounson. Mr. Andersen, I am afraid I can’t because there isn’t 
an official definition. T can give you my definition. 

Mr. Anpersen. IT am glad to get that into the record. There is 
no official definition. 

Dr. Jounson. There is no official definition that I know of in the 
Department of Agriculture for a family farm, but I would be glad 
to give you my definition for the record. ; 
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Mr. Anpersen. I wish you would put in the record at this point 
what you feel should be the definition of it, and we will call it the 
Dr. Johnson Theory. 

(The information requested follows :) 


DEFINITION OF FAMILY FARM 


Any farm on which the farm family is the principal source of labor and 
management, and which provides the main source of income for the family 
would necessarily be considered a family farm since it is operated by a farm 
family. Considered in this way,. both the family-scale farms and the small- 
scale farms in the table which I have discussed would be classed as family 
farms—also perhaps some of the large-scale farms. Most of the small-scale 
farms, however, are too small to provide a satisfactory income for a farm 
family over a period of years. They provide work opportunities for less than 
$2,500 of market sales per year. 

If we consider the family farm from the standpoint of efficiency and satis- 
factory living, it should be large enough to permit efficient use of laborsaving 
equipment and to provide productive employment for the farm family which will 
result in a satisfactory income over a period of years. 

In terms of a standard of adequacy the family farm may be defined as one 
for which the principal souree of both labor and management is the farm 
family, and one which is of sufficient size and productivity to pay expenses, 
including a return on the investment, maintenance of the land, buildings, 
livestock, and equipment; furnish an income that will provide a comfortable 
living for a farm family, including food, shelter, medical care, and recrea- 
tion; and permit accumulation of a reserve sufficient to meet the needs of 
old age. 

Dr. Jounson. The “family scale farms” are specifically defined in 
the table under discussion. 

Mr. Natcuer. In placing your definition in the record of a family- 
sized farm, I would appreciate your putting in the approximate acre- 
age of this farm. 

Dr. Jounson. That would be very difficult to say, for this reason: 
A family-size farm, a farm that can be operated by a farm family, 

varies so greatly in different areas and different sections of the coun- 
try. Now, in your areas in Kentucky, where they are producing to- 
bacco, which is a very labor intensive crop, it would be rather small. 
In the wheat country it would be over 800 acres of cropland. 

If you get out into the range areas, it would be several thousand 
acres of rangeland, because it takes 20 to 40 acres to graze a cow for 
the grazing season, It can’t be done in terms of acres, I am afraid. 


FAMILY-SIZE FARM IN THE SOUTH 


Mr. Narcuer. In your studies of farming generally in the Southern 
States, have you made any studies at all as to the size of a successful 

family-size farm in the South ? 

Dr. JoHnson. Yes, we have done that. Some work that was started 
this last year, that Mr. Horan referred to yesterday, was started on 
this basis—I shall be glad to give you a little background on that. We 
thought in terms of starting with the objective of equality of economic 
opportunity. Just thinking of the possibilities of a farmer earning an 
income somewhat comparable to what he would get with equal skill 
and effort if he were employed in nonfarm employment. It happens 
that somewhat comparable work to farming except for the managerial 
aspect of it, averaged nationally in 1949, about $2,500 per year; and 
in 1954, about $3,500 per year. 

Mr. ANnpersEn. That is not gross income, is it? 

87767—57—pt. 28 
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VARIATION OF FAMILY-SIZE FARMS BY GEOGRAPHICAL AREA 


Dr. Jonnson. That is net returns to the farm operator for his labor. 
It is based roughly on, say, 2,500 hours of labor per year—2,000 to 
2,500 hours would be a year’s work. We then tried in areas in 6 
different States—and I am not counting now the work in the Colum- 
bia Basin, Mr. Horan—to determine the size of farms and the re- 
sources that a family would need; that is, not only acres of land and 
the cropland, but the livestock and the machinery that they would 
need to get an income of $2,500 a year. It varies a great deal over 
the country. 

In the Piedmont cotton areas of the Southeast it takes a relatively 
small farm in acres. We don’t happen to have a study underway in 
the tobacco areas, but the situation would be similar there. Those 
are labor intensive enterprises. They put a lot of labor on a small 
acreage, and to get $2,500 income to the operator per year, it takes say 
60 to 70 acres of cropland. 

In the wheat areas of Montana it would take about 800 acres of 
cropland to get the same income. That would mean a very much 
larger total investment in farming, a very much larger capital invest- 
ment, but less labor and less in the way of annual operating expenses. 

In the South, where you have your labor intensive enterprises, you 
use a lot more in the way of fertilizer and other operating expenses 
and the labor of the farmer and his family and some hired labor 
as well—sometimes on a sharecropper basis—that goes into the opera- 
tion of the farm. 

This research is just getting started. We have no final results on 
it, but it is going to be very interesting, Mr. Horan, and we will develop 
it as rapidly as we can. 

Mr. Anpversen. When you speak about this $2,500 net income, do 
you charge into that what the farmer and his family gets through 
having a home to live in or the food they get off of the farm? Is that 
part of the $2,500? 

Dr. Jonnson. That is part of the $2,500, Mr. Andersen. It is valued 
at farm prices. 

Mr. AnpversEeNn. Now let me go further: In view of that, then, the 
farmer and his family get precious little actual cash for their work 
throughout the year, do they not? You wouldn’t have more than $150 
a month as cash income? 

Dr. Jounson. It would be less than $2,500 in cash income when you 
include the other. The estimated values of farm products used in 
the household in this study varies in the different areas from about 
$150 to $625 per year. 

Mr. Anvrrsen. Might I say any taxi cab driver in the city of Wash- 
ington can go out with a small automobile and make double that 
amount without any investment in farm equipment; there is some- 
thing wrong if that is the best we can do with agriculture. 

Dr. Jonnson. We also are developing similar data as to the size of 
farm that would be required to get a net return of $3,500 a year to 
the operator. This return is for his labor after an allowance for inter- 
est on the investment. 
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COMPARYTSON “OF "LABOR INCOME IN VARIOWS* INDUSTRIES 


Mr. AnversENn. Could you put into the record, for the observation of 
those who might read it, a little comparison in the lines of income 
between peo ie such as bricklayers and union men of various indus- 
tries, what they get in the line of actual cash income, in the line of 
wages annually? Would there be a possibility of having something 
like that ? 

Dr. Jonnson. I will attempt to see what series are available. The 
Department of Labor publishes series on wages of nonfarm workers. 

Mr. AnpersENn. I would want this drawn up from the viewpoint of 
the Department of Agriculture. I would like to show here the real 
picture. After all, $2,500 net income is mighty small if we are to 
figure that to be—did you say the average net income of the family- 
sized farm in America; is that it? 

Dr. Jounson. No, I didn’t say that, Mr. Andersen. We started on 
the basis of what size farm and how much in the way of capital and 
other things it would take to get a net return to the operator of $2,500. 
Then we have another series of studies that would indicate how much 
it would take to get an income of $3,500. 

Now, it seems from the little work we have been able to do so far, 
that in some of the areas in which we are working, both the $2,500 
income and the $3,500 income are above what the great majority of 
farmers in the areas in which we are studying are getting. 

Mr. Anversen. That validates my point. I would like something 
in the record to compare the two. f 

Mr. Jounson. We will try to get what comparisons we can. 

Mr. Anversen. Thank you. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Tables 1 and 2;give, comparisons between incomes on specific types of farms 
in different areas and earnings of workers in manufacturing industries. It 
should be noted that the net farm income figures shown in table 1 include a 
return for both labor and farm capital. The return for labor figures show the 


amount available as a return for the labor performed by the operator and his 
family after deducting a charge for farm capital. 


TABLE 1.—Net farm income, total farm capital, and return to operator and family 
labor, on commercial family operated farms by types of farms, average 1947-49 
and 1955 























! 
Average 1947-49 1955 ! 
State in which | + eae = 
Type of farm major part of| Net | Total Re- | Net Total Re- 
area is located farm | farm turn | farm | farm turn 
income | capital for income | capital} for 
labor 2 | | labor 2 
Dairy farms: 
Central Northeast. __--- ...-| New York-........_| $3,892 |$21,470 | $2,801 | $4,433 |$26, 000 $3, 033 
Eastern Wisconsin.__........| Wisconsin._-_-_- 4,365 | 27,360 | 3,064} 2,839 | 33,070 1, 145 
Corn Belt farms: Hog-dairy__. ..| Iowa ...---.-| 5,639 | 32,440 | 4,130] 4,189 | 43,530 2,021 
Tobacco farms: Tobacco-livestock.| Kentucky_.........| 3,334 | 19,050 | 2,414 2,850 | 23, 580 1, €17 
Cotton farms: Southern Pied- | Georgia and “| 1,565 | 11,290 999 | 2,240 | 15, 510 1, 338 
mont. South Carolina. | 
bering wheat farms: Northern | North Dakota.....| 6,323 | 31,090 4, 822 5,800 | 41, 590 3, 624 
ains. 
Winter wheat farms: Southern | Kansas...._.......| 10,017 | 55,970 | 7,445| 5,112 | 75,450 | 1,442 
Plains. 
| 


! Preliminary. 
2 Of operator and family after deducting interest charge on capital. 
3’ Wheat-small grain-livestock farms. 
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TABLE 2.—Estimated average gross annual earnings of production and nonsuper- 
visory workers in specified industries for the United States, and in all manufactur- 
ing industries for selected States, 1949 and 1956 ' 





Industry or State 1949 | 1955 
All manufacturing.....-.......-....--.- ee end ais $2,856 | $3,979 
Textile mill products _-_-.......- We AentdEE sc chose ekicohbethiee bee wind Se 2,331} 2,898 
Agricultural machinery and tractors. ---.- “a pee 3,178 | 4,360 
All manufacturing industries for selected States: | 
Pe aden cael bac esbl Sh adic cmide ces din bh Salas 2, 961 3, 909 
RN ade an ; 2, 932 4,192 
BOWE. tele baldehd abla sGaad alten jsidcbotion Bical 2,897 | 3,937 
Kentucky hiagikied hb aieetetedinnee ies bbtaienn os obian aa (2) 3, 731 
South Carolina_-_-- beognkae ; 2,078 2, 772 
Georgia __._-. \ 5 site ’ sided ee . , . 2,018 | 2,808 
North Dakota. -_--- i Ni TE NG NLA ; (?) 3, 559 
Bee sd Ginetta heels : POE Ele AS . . . 2, 896 4, 202 


1 Estimated from data on average annual weekly earnings from Employment and Earnings (Annual 
Supplement Issue) 1955 and 1956, U. 5». Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics by multiplying 
by number of weeks in year (52). 

2 Not available. 


Source: Prepared in Production Economics Research Branch, Agricultural Research Service, USDA. 


Dr. Jounson. You may be interested in three additional items from 
the work of the past year : 


FARM MORTGAGES AND SHORT-TERM DEBT HIGHER 


Total farm-mortgage debt increased in 1955 for the 10th consecutive year. On 
January 1, 1956, it totaled $9 billion, nearly 10 percent above the previous year. 
This is the highest figure since January 1, 1932, and is 88 percent above the post- 
war low in 1946. Farm-mortgage debt continued to rise in 1956, and preliminary 
estimates indicate a total of about $9.8 billion on January 1, 1957. Non-real-estate 
farm debt (excluding price-support loans) also moved upward to $7.9 billion on 
January 1, 1956. This was 8 percent above a year earlier and about 2%4 times 
as large as at the beginning of 1946. Preliminary estimates for January 1, 1957, 
indicate a total of $8.2 billion. Total farm debts, excluding price-support loans of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, are estimated at $18 billion on January 1, 
1957. 

FARM TAXES UP SHARPLY 


Analysis of the preliminary survey of 1956 tax levies on farm real estate, pay- 
able largely in 1957, shows the average taxes per acre to be about 5.6 percent 
higher than a year earlier. This is the 14th consecutive year of increases and the 
average tax per acre will reach an all-time high. Compared with the base period 
(1909-13= 100), the index will be about 445. For 1956 taxes levied on real estate 
and personal property will total about $979 million and $225 million, respectively. 

Farm personal property taxes levied in 1956, payable largely in 1957, will be 
about 3 percent higher than a year earlier. This increase is due mainly to higher 
tax rates caused by highway and educational expenditures. 


ADJUSTMENTS ON SPECIALIZED COTTON FARMS CAN INCREASE FARM EARNINGS 


A study in west Tennessee indicates that adjustments on small upland farms 
can bring about an increase in family farm earnings of about $1,340, or 89 per- 
cent more than from present farming systems (based on 1949 price level). The 
adjustments involve a reduction of 24 percent in cotton acreage and addition of 
dairy and hog enterprises. Addition of these enterprises would require an 
additional investment of $2,735, or 47 percent more capital. 

On large upland farms a 50-percent reduction in cotton and the reorganization 
of the farming system to include dairy and hog enterprises would result in an 
increase of $2,160, or 100 percent more family farm earnings than with the 
present farming system. This change would require an increased investment of 
about $14,000, or 82 percent more than is invested in the present system. 
Another alternative involving the same reduction in cotton acreage and the 
addition of beef cattle, hog, and poultry enterprises would result in similar 
increases in family farm earnings and would require about the same amount of 
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additional investment in the business. Compared with present farming systems, 
the alternative systems would incorporate idle land into the cropping system 
and would result in increased crop yields through use of more efficient pro- 
duction practices. 


RELATION OF SOIL BANK PROGRAM TO ECONOMIC STUDIES 


Mr. Narcuer. Has the soil-bank program curtailed your studies to 
any degree ? 

Mr. Jounson. It hasn’t curtailed our studies. With regard to this 
particular study, we are just getting started on it. We ‘do want to 
carry it on, on the basis of indicating what would be required with the 
soil bank and the other programs that are in effect, and what would be 
required under a long-term projection of prices, which perhaps would 
not include some of the present adjustment programs. 

Mr. Narcuer. What I refer to pertains to your statement of a few 
minutes ago about making studies concerning other types of commodi- 
ties where we have commodities in sur plus. Has the soil-bank pro- 
gram affected any of your studies along that line? In other words, 
you are trying to take land out of production and in certain instances, 
not to do any producing on this land. Has that curtailed your studies 
any ¢ 

Dr. Jounson. No; I can’t say that it has, Mr. Natcher, and I don’t 
think it will for this reason—the soil bank will absorb only a part of 
the acreage that is diverted, and I don’t think that it would make any 
inroads on the development of new crops which are, we will have to 
admit, largely in the developmental stage. There will be ample 
acreage for development, even with the soil bank. 


INCREASES FOR PRODUCTION ECONOMICS RESEARCH 


Dr. Jounson. We have in production economics, an increase of 
$731,000 to provide economic data for development and appraisal of 
farm programs and for research on the financial condition bt farmers. 
The major problem of farmers, I would say now and for the next 5 
years, at least, is the question of how to adjust production to prospec- 
tive markets. 

That involves adjustment of both the total output of farm products, 
which I mentioned a little while ago, and the output of major commodi- 
ties. In other words, even if the total output becomes fairly well 
balanced with market outlets, we can still have difficulty in products 
such as wheat, because there just aren’t any available alternatives at the 
present time, and we have to work awfully hard on that. 

Of course, in addition to the acreage allotment, marketing quota, 
price support, and conservation programs, we have now the soil-bank 
program, with $1.25 billion in the budget for 1958, and we very badly 
need practical and continuing economic analyses as background for 
these programs. ‘That has to be done area by area, for farms with 
similar production opportunities, as a basis for development and 
improvement of these programs. 

he research so far has been largely sporadic. That is, with limited 
resources, we have had to work in areas where the difficulties were 
greatest, and then turn to other areas. What we are suggesting here is 
that we need continuing information concerning changes, area by area; 
changes which farmers are making as a result of these programs, and 
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to evaluate the effectiveness and adaptability of alternatives or modi- 
fications, and to analyze—and this would be on an overall basis—to 
analyze progress in balancing production with available markets. 

The item that you have before you in the budget would enable us 
to provide continuing information in about 35 of the 100 or more 
different farming areas in the country. We are not making a request 
at the present time to undertake this research for the entire country. 
The budget, of course, is limited, and we would rather take it some- 
what more slowly and develop a sounder background. 

In these areas we would have a continuing appraisal of the changes 
in sizes of farms, in production, in adoption of new technology, in 
costs, income, and investments and in debts on the common sizes and 
types of farms. Along with that we would have the analysis of sizes 
of farms to provide a given income that I spoke of a moment ago. 

The work would be cooperative with the land-grant colleges. Let 
me say that the research we are requesting here ‘has been given top 
priority by the Department’s Research eee Advisory Committee. 
They have mentioned the need for this 2 years in succession, I believe 
at every meeting that they have had of the Committee. Our Produc- 
tion Economics Research Advisory Committee also has given this work 
top priority for the last 2 years. 

We also need special emphasis on changes that are taking place in 
Jandownership, in the land market, and the financial condition and the 
tax burden of farmers. At present we know that land values have 
been going up. I have the charts here if you want to take a look 
atthem. We know very little about who is buying the land. Weknow 
that indebtedness has been going up, but we don’t know who owes the 
debt or how it is distributed. I think we discussed that at considerable 
length last year. Nor do we know what the taxload means to different 
groups of farmers. We have the aggregate estimates but we need to 
get back of these. We would use about. $200,000 of this request for 
special emphasis on work of that kind. 

You might be interested, also, in view of the discussion that we had 
a moment ago, in this chart on farmland purchases for farm enlarge- 
ment in 1956. The next chart shows that the investment per farm- 
worker has gone up sharply—this is one that you have been interested 
in over a period of time, Mr. Marshall. The investment per farm- 
worker as compared to workers in other industries is shown in one of 
the tables. 


ECONOMIC STUDIES OF IRRIGATION IN UPPER COLORADO RIVER BASIN 


The last increase item, as I mentioned previously, is a companion 
item to the one we are requesting for soil and water conservation 
research. It involves $104,000 for economic studies of irrigation in the 
upper Colorado, with special studies to determine the most economic 
sizes and types of farms on specific projects—projects within the upper 
Colorado Basin with different soils and with differences in altitude and 
growing conditions. 

We will analyze the changes that are needed on farms that are now 
irrigated—and much of the development, of course, is providing ad- 
ditional water to land that has already been irrigated—and the 
changes that will be needed in farming when the additional water be- 
comes available. We would also appraise alternative methods of de- 
velopment of new land and the amount of capital and the credit that 
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will be required, as well as the impact of irrigation development on the 
general economy of the area. 
That, Mr. Chairman, concludes my statement on the request. 


CHANGES IN VALUE OF FARMLAND 


Mr. MarsHatu. You may be sure, Dr. Johnson, that your statements 
will generate quite a bit of discussion on the part of this committee on 
a number of questions. I am interested in your chart on Changes in 
Dollar Value of Farmland. According to the index figures, how do 
these compare with the high point in the twenties ? 

Dr. Jounson. They are higher. 

Mr. Marswauy. Are there any States in the Union that are lower 
than they were in the twenties? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes. . 

(The information requested follows :) 


States with land values as of Nov. 1, 1956, below the peak levels of 1920 





- 
| Index of land values 





(1947-49= 100) 
State ee a vinta piiedeetaads 
} March November 
1920 1956 
eS a ED eS | Dees ——— 
Iowa___- ; , ‘ 2 | 146 141 
South Dakota. , ; 207 | 143 
Nebraska wat he sf Se 144 | 134 





SOCIAL SECURITY AND THE FARMER 


Mr. MarsuHatu. Last year we had some discussion with you concern- 
ing a study that you are making as to what impact, if any, the retire- 
ment on social security would have on farmers. Have you progressed 
to any extent with that study? 

Mr. Jounson. We have a report out on that. 

Mr. Heistc. We have prepared a report that was distributed by the 
Federal Extension Service which analyzes the provisions of the Social 
Security Act, insofar as it relates to agricultural people, to indicate the 
options that they have, and what they must do to participate, and 
what some of the effects of participation will be on landlords and ten- 
ants, and soon. It is in this publication entitled “Farm Tenure and 
Family Adjustments to Social Security,” which has gone out to the 
; State extension services. 

We have not carried out any research as yet in terms of what the 
impacts of social security have been, because there hasn’t been enough 
experience to see what the effect has been, but we expect to make fur- 
ther study of how farmers can participate, what the effect will be on 
farming, how they can take advantage of the provisions, and so forth. 

Mr. Marsnatu. Are you carrying forward any studies to determine 
if farmers are actually retiring because of their ability to receive so- 
cial security retirement benefits ? 

Mr. Hetstc. I don’t think we have anything that would relate 
directly to that. The time is so short that we don’t have sufficient 
history to study it. When we have more experience we want to get 
into that. 
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Mr. Marsnati. My question was not as to what you had but what 
you are planning to do. 

Mr.. Heisie. We have talked about the need to initiate that kind 
of work after we have had some experience with the program so that 
we have some data that we can collect. 


SALES OF FARMLANDS 


Mr. Narcuer. Dr. Johnson, in the agricultural States in the United 
States where we have no nematode situations or drought situations, 
do you find from your studies that more farms are changing hands 
today, or fewer than a year ago? 

Dr. Jounson. As far as purchases are concerned—you check me on 
this, Mr. Heisig—it is my recollection that there are fewer farms 
changing hands now than 4 or 5 years ago, but slightly more than last 
year. 

Mr. Narcuer. It makes it a little more difficult to make this type 
of a study, as shown by the chart here, than on changes in common 
value of farmland, when there are not too many changes. 

Dr. Jounson. Yes; that is true. Of course, I think there are 
enough transfers so that on a State-by-State basis we can do it fairly 
adequately within the resources that we have available. Actually, 
we need to get behind this to see who is buying the land. Are they 
buying it for farm enlargement, or are they buying it for an invest- 
ment, and how important is this flight from the cities out into the 
rural areas to establish homes; how important is that. 

For example, in Florida, and elsewhere, retirement farms are very 
important. Those are the kinds of things we want to get into. 

Mr. Marswati. Mr. Andersen. 


PRICE SPREAD BETWEEN FARMER AND CONSUMER 


Mr. Anversen. Why should we in Tyler, Minn., Dr. Johnson, re- 
ceive only 24 cents a dozen for the very top, grade A, eggs in our local 
place of business, which is a subsidiary of Safeway Stores here in 
Washington, D.C.? Those same 24-cents-a-dozen eggs, we have to pay 
at least 69 cents for those eggs right here in Washington, D.C. That 
gets back to my old lamentation, or whatever you might term it, that 
we have had no real study made through the years to try to put 
emphasis on what happens to that—in this case—that 45 cents a 
dozen. When those eggs leave the farmer in my area in Minnesota— 
and I know truckload after truckload comes into the eastern market 
and we pay 69 cents a dozen right here for them in the grocery stores, 
here—and, mind you, it is getting pretty close when you figure that 
Brentwood, back in my home town, in Tyler, is a subsidiary of Safe- 
way. 

Can you give me a little enlightenment on where that 45 cents goes 
to? 

Dr. Jounson. That happens to be Mr. Wells’ field. I suggest you 
ask him that question. 

Mr. Anpersen. I have asked that same question for the past 12 
years, and I have as yet to get any really concrete results, and I thought 
perhaps you could help get some of the answers in your research. 
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Mr. Chairman, I know they are making intense studies on this very 
general question. 

Dr, Jonson. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Anpersen. I do hope they come up with the answer. Frankly, 
it is disturbing to hear these people in the East, here, talk about the 
high cost of living and at the same time hear my farmers from back 
home write me that they are not getting encugh out of their poultry 
flocks to even make a go of it. There is something wrong in between. 
I think the Department of Agriculture could do a real service to every- 
body in America if they could put a little pressure on these people in 
between to hold that down. 

Now that is one thing I want to commend Secretary Benson on. 

Mr. Benson has instituted an egg-buying program this past week 
back through that area and I want to thank him for that. Mr. Ben- 
son last fall took it upon himself to fight against one of these numerous 
freight-rate increases, which every so often the Interstate Commerce 
Commission comes in and grants to the railroads through our area, 
placing more expense upon the shippers from back in the Midwest 
into this point and taking a little part of that profit that should right- 
fully, I think, go to the farmers. It is becoming a very serious:situ- 
ation, and when we get the transportation people before us, we will 
have our annual festival with them on that particular thing because 
it is very important. 

Mr. Horan. I think they are doing a good job down there in the 
Department. 

Mr. Anpverson. The Department of Agriculture is doing a good 
job and the Secretary is doing a fine job there, in protesting against 
laying onto the backs of the farmers—what is it, 13 freight increases 
since the close of World War II? 

Mr. Natcuer. It is 13. 

Dr. Jonnson. We were asked to supply information on the effect 
of freight increases on farmers. 

Mr. Anperson. If you can give us some real results in research 
along lines like that, you folks won’t have much trouble getting ap- 
propriations out of this subcommittee for further research. You can 
do a fine job for everybody concerned. 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH TO SUPPORT FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Horan. Dr. Johnson, I was impressed yesterday with one para- 
graph in Secretary Peterson’s statement. I would like to read it 
again so we know what we have before us. 

If we are to keep our farm programs geared to farm needs, we must develop 
and maintain for significantly different farm situations, current information on 
farm size, farming systems, farming practices, tenure, production costs, in- 
come and investments and year-by-year changes that farmers are making. 

Now, I think that is very essential for several reasons. For in- 
stance, you are aware, of course, that we appropriate money for 
Farmers’ Home Administration funds and we request them to make 
loans to farmers, so that the farmer can succeed. He has to have an 
operation that will sustain the possibility of a loan. That requires 
the men in the field—and out our way they are doing a pretty good 
job—to determine the feasibility of the loan. They have to take a 
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look at his operation, at his expense, at the size of his operation, and 
anything that might contribute to additional expense—for instance, 
if he is a tenant and if he is required to pay to the owner of the prop- 
erty a certain percentage of the income from that operation. 

All of us on this committee are proud of the work the Farmers’ 
Home Administration has done. We think they have made real 
citizens out of folks who might otherwise be failures—and perhaps in 
some cases if they were that type, a menace to society, at least wel- 
fare cases——that we have made real citizens through that type of loan. 

However, we still have to make feasible loans, because there is no 
sense in our loaning money to a man who won’t succeed. We don’t 
want him to starve to death, or his children to go shoeless while he 

is getting someplace. 

If a truckdriver is entitled to $2 an hour, or $16 a day, the farmer 
is entitled to something. That is all involved in what his investment 
is if he has a farm that is a sufficiently safe operation to merit a 
feasible loan from the Farmers’ Home Administration. 

I don’t know where they might get those benchmarks except from 
you. 

Dr. Jounson. I think that is our responsibility. 

Mr. Horan. Now, involved in all this is a very serious responsibility 
because we want to make these loans. We have laws on the books 
which require in certain areas, acreage allotments. We need to know 
what the exact impact on a family-sized farm is if we have to invoke 
acreage allotments on a cotton patch, for instance in the South. 

When we did, we had about 60,000 sharecroppers on relief down 
there—that is a matter of record. In the tobacco area, some of the 
farms which are small—it made it difficult. In some of our summer 
fallow wheat areas where they only farm half the acreage each year— 
in other words, they farm every other year—we need to know the ef- 
fect, there, on the farmer’s income, of acreage restrictions. 

I heard Mr. Peterson yesterday state this, that we would come up 
with some real benchmarks on what the size of a farm is. 

Personally, if you are going to go into beef production, you have 
to have what the old West calls a spread. You have to have your 
bottom land to raise your hay for feeding, and a good operator only 
feeds hay about 6 weeks to 2 months, if he is a good operator. He has 
to have spring range, he has to have summer range, he has to have 
winter range. 

That is all involved in what constitutes an economic unit in beef 
production. 

Dr. Jounson. That is correct. 

Mr. Horan. And sometimes I think we need all the information, as 
Mr. Peterson said, developed, and it ought to be maintained from year 
to year because at one time “40 acres and a mule” was all you needed 
to start farming. Today you have to have an investment on the aver- 
age, I would say, of not less than $20,000 if you are going to farm the 
farm yourself. 

Some of the injustices in farming in this country is due to.our lack 
of knowledge, well disseminated, on what the size of a farm should 
be if a farmer is going to succeed. 

Dr. Jonnson. Well, Mr. Horan, that is the very purpose of this 
increase, to follow the changes on a continuing basis and to develop 
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in addition to that as I mentioned in my previous testimony, the size 
of the farm in different areas and with different types of farming that 
would provide a given income. 

We shall have to do that as you indicated, in terms of what it would 
take with present programs including the soil bank and what it is 
likely to take over a period of years. 

Now it is a.big job. We want to go at it thoroughly. We want to 
do it as well as we can and we want to do it as fast as we can. 


INCOME OF FARMERS 


Mr. Horan. I think as a starting point we might assume that the 
average American small farm today is entitled to an interest return 
of around $1,200, at 6 percent. That is about $20,000. The farmer, 
if he is a good successful man—and we try in Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration loans, to only loan to those who are industrious and who 
know their trade, in whatever line of farming they are going into. 
They don’t work any 40-hour week. They work from sunup to sun- 
down and sometimes later. I insist that they are entitled to pay for 
that. I suggest as a starting benchmark, that we ought to begin our 
thinking at the level of assuring an American farmer at least $5,000 a 
year. And the average farmer, if you will assure him and his family 
even the minimum wage—by law the minimum wage—he will earn it. 
I think if we in our economic studies, if we fool ourselves by approach- 
ing it from any other way we are doing a disservice to the rural people 
of the United States. 

Dr. Jonnson. I am very glad to have your observations. 

Mr. Horan. Dr. Johnson, it is my observation that some of the 
inequalities that afflict our agriculture and our farmers today are the 
lack of information as to what they need to succeed. I think we ought 
to have a bulletin out in the hands of every extension worker, and in 
the hands of every fieldman for the Farmers’ Home Administration on 
the general treatise of economic units in all lines of farming, for the 
protection of those. who go out into the fields to earn a living and to 
feed America. I think it ought to be there and I think it ought to be 
revised and brought up to date every year. 

Dr. Jounson. I agree with you, Mr. Horan. We ought to have that 
type of publication for each of some 100 different farming areas. 
We would have to do that for at least 100 areas because the situation 
is so different. 

VALUE OF FARMLAND 


Mr. Anversen. I note on this chart that you have handed us, Doctor, 
it shows that in the State of Minnesota, there is a 5 to 7 percent in- 
crease in the value of farmland from the period November 1955 
through November 1956. 

Dr. Jounson. It is actually 5 percent. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That indicates to me, Doctor, 1 of 2 things. Either 
that farmland in Minnesota is too high priced, at this time, or on 
the other hand—and I believe that this 1s the fact—agriculture in 
Minnesota does not secure the proportionate share of our economy. 
Now the valuation of the land I believe shows the real value of that 
land, but I again point out that nationwide agriculture, since 1947, 
has been denied a rightful $8 billion in annual gross income to which 
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it should have been entitled, had agriculture been and remained on 
the same economic level as the rest of our economy. 

I hope this: that if your studies are made concerning the value of 
the land, that also along with it will go studies which would show 
what the values of that land should be, if they were in the category as 
I have stated before, of being where they rightfully should belong 
in our economy. 


FACTORS CAUSING INCREASE IN FARMLAND VALUES 


Mr. Vursett, When we have to concede that agriculture income has 
been below par for some years, what has been causing the price of 
agriculture and farmland to increase ? 

Dr. Jounson. As I said a moment ago, we do not have the infor- 
mation, we have not been able to get it with the resources available 
and therefore all we can do is speculate the best we can from such 
sources of information as we have. 

Mr. Horan, Is the budget before us ample for the work that needs 
to be done? 

Dr. Jounson. The budget before us will give us a good beginning. 
I think I said in my testimony on the increase that it covers about 35 
of 100 or more farming areas. I think it will enable us to get a good 
start and we want to do it well. 

Now, turning to your question more specifically, Mr. Vursell, there 
are a good many factors influencing land values. One of them is 
that farmers are enlarging their farms and that there is considerable 
competition, as was indicated in the chart that I passed around, from 
farmers themselves for land for farm enlargement, and of course, 
beginning farmers. 

We don’t know how much in the way of outside capital is going 
into agriculture—that is nonfarmers who are investing in land. 

We do not know how much these indexes that are shown on the 
chart here are influenced, especially in some States, by this movement 
toward part-time farming. There is a very considerable increase in 
population in this country, and what you might characterize as a 
flight from the cities, out into the rural areas. 

Now, the suburban values are not included, but suppose a farmer 
sells out to a suburban development. He is then in the market for 
another farm somewhere and so it is reflected into this land-value 
structure. 

Now, I believe there is also a very considerable element in this, that 
people do have confidence in the long-term prospects of agriculture, 
and I would say rightly so. Therefore they are maintaining their 
confidence in land values. That is true of farm people. 

Mr. Voursett. What did we do to increase national prosperity 
during the last few years—and it may partially be due to a great 
many people who have made money on the farm, regardless of what 
they say, sufficiently to add to their holdings. I think another thing 
is, it is due to the fact that the little farmer with the increase in tech- 
nocracy, if that is a proper term, is becoming a big farmer and is buy- 
ing the first 40 or 80 acres he can get with which to expand his opera- 
tions. 

I know of 1 or 2 counties where I have been looking to buy a farm 
that I am told—one of them is a German county—you can’t buy a 
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piece of land, I don’t think, a good farm in this county because some 
member of this big family who wants to remain on the farm, he is 
buying the farm when he gets married and starts into farming. 

Then, I think there might be another influence in this thing, that 
the part-time farmers who have extra money that they made in busi- 
ness and industry regard agriculture, or farmland, as about the safest 
security they can buy. There are probably other factors, but from my 
observation, living in an agricultural area, there is plenty of money in 
my county, mostly in the hands of the farmer, if not someone in town 
who is ready to buy a farm when it goes on the market. 

Down in southern Illinois where our farms are now selling for 
probably an average of $125 to $150 an acre and some of them higher, 
some a little less, a number of years ago during the depression you could 
have bought them for $15 and $18 an acre. 

We do have a considerable prosperity among the farmers but it is 
so much less than it was before down our way that they are almost 
inclined to think that it is worse, probably than it is. 

That is the way it looks tome. I asked you the question and I think 
you gave me some pretty good ideas and I apologize to you and to the 
committee for trying to help, from my limited experience, to answer 
my own question. 

Dr. Jounson. Thank you, Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Dr. Johnson, we want to thank you and your people 
for appearing before us. We always enjoy having you and we always 
know we will have an interesting session when you come up here. 
There are so many things you are interested in that we are also inter- 
ested in. 

Mr. Horan. I want to thank you gentlemen for being here, too. 
I want to assure you, though, that I am not going to let up until I 
get. something that looks like what we ought to have for the good of 
all: An economic unit study, if you want to call it that. 


Livestock ReEsgEArcH 


Mr. Marsuary. We will be very glad to hear from Dr. Byerly at 
this time. Any statement you wish to make will be satisfactory. 

Dr. Byrriy. Thank you, Mr. Marshall. I would like to discuss 
a few items of progress in our research program during the year. 


PERFORMANCE TESTING OF LIVESTOCK 


I should like to begin with the general problem of performance 
testing. Dr. Shaw reported on performance testing with beef cattle 
yesterday afternoon so I will go on with the work with respect to 
hogs; sheep, poultry and dairy cattle. 

Performance testing, as you know, is a way of carrying our research 
into field tests. Our breeding research in the laboratories and experi- 
mental herds must be confirmed and put to work in flocks and herds 
of breeders. 

SWINE TESTING 


With respect to our work in swine, performance testing in the 
United States is quite new. It was tried about 30 years ago but at 
that time interest. was not sufficient to sustain the work. The testing 
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was patterned after the Danish system of performance-testing swine 
for rate of gain, quality, and feed efficiency. 

During the past 5 years new starts have been made by breed associa- 
tions and by several of the States and we have cooperated with them 
in developing and improving methods of testing. 

The work with swine is based on some 20 years of cooperative breed- 
ing research which established first of all that there is genetic quality 
for meat type in every one of our breeds and crosses of swine and 
that it is possible to identify it in live hogs; also, that it is entirely 
compatible with feed efficiency. Testing is accomplished through 
breeder cooperation and will change our market hogs to a meatier and 
leaner type of hog. 


POULTRY TESTING 


With respect to performance testing in poultry there is a longer 
history of testing. it t was initiated more than 30 years ago by poultry 
breeders. It was followed with initiation about 20 years ago of the 
cooperative national poultry improvement plan. Under this plan 
tests are completed on the breeders’ own flocks in cooperation with 
Federal and State agencies. Early tests have now been supplemented 
with a good many tests called random sample tests, in which samples 
of the stock from the breeding flock are brought to a central sta- 
tion and tested for performance, either with respect to egg pro- 
duction or meat production capacity. 

The effectiveness of performance testing and its application in 
breeding flocks of poultry may be attested in part by the 50-percent 
increase in egg production per hen which has been accomplished 
in the last 25 years; also, by a very substantial increase in rate of 
growth of meat-type chickens which may amount to as much as 30 
percent in that same interval. Not all of this is genetic progress, of 
course. A substantial part is improvement in management and im- 
provement in nutrition which go together with any breeding improve- 
ment program. 

At the present time, in order to make further progress with respect 
to the productivity of our poultry flocks, our workers are not con- 
cerned so much with breeding as with the genetic capacity of the flocks 
from which samples are drawn. Many factors require evaluation 
here—performance on the customer’s farm and the extent to which 
that performance may reflect the performance obtained under per- 
haps better conditions in the central performance tests, or on the 
breeder’s farm. 

In evaluating this particular phase of performance testing we are 
cooperating with the University of California, and thus indirectly 
with some 45 breeders in that State with the random sample perform- 
ance tests and with some 10 commercial flockowners. We are check- 
ing the performance of the stock with respect to egg production on 
farms, in central tests, on the floor and in cages. This will give us an 
opportunity to determine whether some flocks react more favorably 
under some conditions of environment than others, a most important 


problem. 
SHEEP TESTING 


With respect to sheep, the performance testing is still in its infancy. 
At our Dubois, Idaho, station, in cooperation with the 11 Western 
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States and Texas, a performance feeding trial with ram lambs was 
conducted this last year. Its first results were impressive. I hope 
the future lambs will give equal results. 

Where we expect in the normal feed lot operation to feed a 65- 
pound feeder lamb 100 days and have a 100-pound market lamb at that 
time, a rate of gain of 0.35 pounds per day, these ram lambs were fed 
for a comparable period and gained 0.73 pounds per day, or double the 
rate. The variation in individual animals was from a quarter of a 
pound to a pound and a half a day. 

This is an example of the grow th potential that is in feed-lot lambs— 
that is, a portion of it is genetic potential. 

Now, to come down to the oldest of our 

Mr. AnpErsEen. Were those results obtained by ordinary feeding? 

Dr. Byrrty. These were by ordinary feeding, Mr. Andersen, with 
this exception, that the ram lambs were individually fed. They were 
fed a rather surprising diet that consisted of about 7 parts roughage 
and 1 part concentrate. These were remarkable results. It is cold out 
there in the winter time and their appetites are good. I cannot give 
you any other explanation but they were good results. 





DAIRY CATTLE TESTING 


With respect to the measurement of performance in dairy cattle, 
the dairy herd improvement program, or its antecedents, is 50 years 
old. Testing started in Michigan in 1905; the first results were com- 
pleted in 1906. Records have been studied throughout the 50-year 
period of time. However, though the number of cows presently under 
test in dairy herd improvement associations in the United States is 
substantial—there are about 1,400,000 in the dairy herd improvement 
tests—they amount to only about 514 percent of all of our dairy cows. 

Now, the participants—and these participants form their own v olun- 
tary associations—employ their own workers to make the milk tests in 
cooperation with the Federal Extension Service and the Dairy Herd 
Improvement Association in our Dairy Husbandry Research Branch. 
Participation is still only 514 percent—that is, our records show that 
percentage know what their cows produce and what feed they eat to get 
that pr oduction, and are able to handle their herds in a fully knowl- 
edgeable and economic fashion. 

In contrast, in Denmark some 60 percent of the cows are under com- 
parable tests. We feel that the first requirement in improving the 
efficiency of milk production is to increase the milk production per 
cow, because labor, a high-cost factor in milk production, is more or 
less highly correlated with the cow rather than the amount of milk she 
gives. A cow giving 12,000 pounds of milk only takes a little more 
labor than the average cow in the United States which produces about 
6,000 pounds. While the average cow requires some 150 hours of labor 
we feel we can improve the efliciency of labor use very greatly by 
improving the amount of milk produced per cow. 

To illustrate the importance and validity of the assumption that by 
operating under the Dairy Herd Improvement Association this can 
be accomplished, we can point to the very substantial increase in gain 
that has been made during the period of time it has been in opet ‘ation, 
which is several thousand pounds of milk per cow. Participation in 
the Dairy Herd Improvement Association encourages farmers to adopt 
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new practices developed from research. Its influence also spreads in 
the communities of those participating in it. 

I can point, too, to research under laboratory conditions that many 
of you have seen at Beltsville. During a 30-year period of time in the 
Holstein herd there, in which proved sires have been used for 8 
generations, the butterfat production has been increased 170 pounds— 
that is, from the original 540 to the present 710 pounds per cow per 
year. In the United States our method of proving sires is not entirely, 
but largely through the Dairy Herd Improvement Association work, 

The increase item for dairy husbandry research is related to this 
work. It is described on page 30 of the House notes. This increase 
of $154,000 is for the dairy sae improvement and sire-proving pro- 
grams. I will not read the entire statement, which in my opinion 
is an excellent one. With your consent I would suggest it be inserted 
in the record. This work is our means of proving sires. 

Mr. Marsuaui. Without objection, that page will be placed in the 
record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


INCREASE OF $154,000 UNpDER THE Activity “DAatRY HUSBANDRY RESEARCH” FOR 
RESEARCH To EXPAND AND IMPROVE THE DAIRY HERD IMPROVEMENT AND SIRE- 
PROVING PROGRAMS 


Need for increase.—One of the greatest needs of the dairy farmer today is 
to reduce the costs of milk production and to improve efficiency. Enrollment 
of his herd in the Dairy Herd Improvement Association (DHIA) will provide 
the basic information he needs to accomplish this. DHIA recordkeeping pro- 
vides the farmer with information that enables him to cull the unprofitable cows, 
feed the remaining ones according to producing ability, and select the best 
animals for breeding replacements. In order to accomplish this objective the 
national cooperative DHIA program has developed a plan of recordkeeping in 
addition to the two already in use, thus broadening this service to dairymen. 
The new plan is simple, low in cost, and especially suited to the small family- 
size dairy farmer. It is anticipated that over the next few years 40 to 50 
percent of the dairy cows could be enrolled in 1 of the 3 plans of recordkeeping, 
compared to the present 7 percent. 

The Department’s responsibility in the national cooperative DHIA and sire- 
proving programs is to coordinate, supervise, and provide uniformity ‘in 
methods and procedures; to summarize, analyze, and report results and make 
them available to the industry; and to conduct research studies on various 
phases of the program. Increased funds are needed to modernize present 
recordkeeping, to improve methods of evaluating production records used 
in sire proving, and to make such information available to the industry. The 
new recordkeeping plan will involve large amounts of printed supplies and 
materials in order to maintain and disseminate the information. 

Recording the performance of cows in DHIA is a key to reducing costs and 
improving net income from dairying. In 1955 the average production of cows 
in the national cooperative DHIA program was 9,500 pounds of milk. This is 63.3 
percent greater than the 5,815-pound average for all cows kept for dairy purposes. 
Participation in DHIA encourages farmers to adopt new practices developed 
from research more rapidly than nonparticipants. DHIA studies show that a 
7,000-pound cow returned $67 more, a 9,000-pound cow $97 more, and an 11,000- 
pound cow $136 more over feed costs than a 5,000-pound cow. Even though 
high-producing cows take more feed for maintenance and production than low- 
producing cows, the income over feed costs increases as the level of production 
increases. 

One important phase of the DHIA program is sire proving. The records or 
the production of individual cows in herds of participating farmers are used ww 
determine the transmitting ability of sires. This program locates and identifies 
the superior transmitting dairy sires in the country. This activity is of great 
importance in selecting sires for use in increasing the producing ability of the 
Nation’s dairy cattle. The search for, and use of, superior production-proved 
sires is soundly conceived and based on research demonstrating the value of 
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this method of improving the producing ability of dairy cattle. It is widely 
practiced in the industry, especially through artificial breeding which now is 
serving over 5% million dairy cattle. More than one-third of the sires in the 
studs are production-proved sires, and the search for additional meritoriously 
proved sires is intense. The problem of obtaining more reliable proofs on sires 
is acute because of the many environmental factors that affect production records 
of cows. Additional research is needed to develop more accurate methods to 
evaluate these records and improve sire provings. 

Since 1947 the number of cows enrolled in the DHIA program has increased 
by 81 percent and the number of individual cow production records received 
for use in sire proving has increased by 154 percent. Electronic calculating 
equipment has been used to the fullest extent in processing the records. Even so, 
it has not been possible to keep the analytical work on a current basis. The 
number of employees available for this work has steadily decreased in recent 
years, due to increased operating costs. Currently, plans are being made to 
adapt the program to newly developed, high-speed, magnetic-tape, electronic data 
processing equipment. This change would not reduce the overall cost of oper- 
ating the program but would permit a more complete job of analysis of the data. 
It would not permit savings which would meet the needs in fiscal year 1958 of 
this expanding program. Therefore, the proposed increase is urgently needed. 

Plan of Work.—Recordkeeping procedures would be modernized in order to 
bring the sire-proving program to a current basis. It is expected that the actual 
changes in procedures would be effected by January 1, 1958. The coordination, 
supervision, and furnishing of materials and supplies for promotion of the new 
testing plan also would be undertaken. As the development of the new record- 
handling procedures is accomplished and the recordkeeeping on farms is ex- 
panded, it would be possible to conduct needed research studies on various 
phases of the program, including the development of methods for increasing 
the reliability of evaluating production records used for sire provings. Such 
studies would be undertaken in cooperation with the Maryland, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Illinois, and New York agricultural experiment 
stations. 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 


Dr. Byrerty. About a fourth of our dairy cows are artificially insem- 
inated. Some 36 percent of the bulls used for artificial insemination 
are proved sires, which means that roughly 10 percent of our dairy cows 
in the United States are mated to proved sires. We feel that the 
majority of dairy cows in the United States should be mated to proved 
sires, and the only means we have for this is to expand our cooperative 
work under the Dairy Herd Improvement Association to increase the 
number of proved sires available and in use. 


PROVING BULLS 


Now, there are very great problems here. First of all, if we are to 
expand this program we must be sure that we are getting adequate 
proof on our bulls. One of the truisms with respect to the production 
of milk is that a herd on one farm varies widely from the herd on 
another farm even though the genetic background be similar. The 
Danish reports estimate that, with respect to ‘the her itability of differ- 
ences between herds, only one-tenth of that variation is inherited while 
among cows within 1 herd the variation is about 30 percent inherited. 
So if we base proofs on bulls and artificial-insemination centers and 
their daughters in the herds of cooperators, which is our principal 
means of proving bulls, we have to take into account the influence of 
the environment. We have to know what influence that environment 
had on the performance of the daughters, because if we start to test 8 
or 10 bulls, finally only about 1 will come up which is a proved sire to 
use in artificial insemination. 
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There might be those people who might pamper daughters of a 
particular bull and get a better result from them. 

The main thing is that we do not know the influence of environment. 
We do not know how to evaluate the effect of environment on the 
daughters of particular bulls. We wish to cooperate in studies with 
several of the States in evaluating the environmental effect on produc- 
tion so the proof of the sires may be better. 

In order to take care of the work with minimum staff, we are pro- 
posing that a portion of the increase item be used to acquire the use of 
more modern, high-speed, magnetic-tape, electronic data processing 
equipment. 

Now, I have covered, Mr. Chairman, the general topic of perform- 
ance testing which included the increase item in the Dairy Husbandry 
Research Branch. 

Mr. ANpERsEN. What is the average age at which you find you are 
able to certify these dairy sires as proven ? 

Dr. Brrerty. Dr. Hodgson is here and can give a particular answer. 

Dr. Hopeson. It is about 5 to 6 years. 

Mr, AnversEn. In other words, they haye approximately that same 
amount of usefulness in the future ahead of them, do they not? 

Dr. Hopeson. The average life of the bull as an artificial breeding 
stud is about 4 years after it is proved. 


FEEDING PIGS 


Mr. AnpersEeNn. Doctor, you have gone into the efficiency gained, or 
the additional knowledge gained through the past 20 to 25 years in 
feeding methods and such. Now I recall that I conducted an ex- 
periment in 1935 on my farm. I remember I put 140 head of 80- 
pound pigs into comfortable quarters in my barn. I had nothing 
else to do that winter except to run a detailed experiment on the 
feeding of these particular hogs and I found when I marketed them— 
weighing an average of about 225 pounds the following spring—that 
in order to secure 100 pounds of gain that I had put 39 pounds of 
tankage per 100 pounds, plus 714 bushels of shelled corn, plus mineral. 
Now that was 20 years back. Are they doing much better today ? 

Dr. Byerty. Quite a lot better. For example at the Ohio Testing 
Station which is run under the auspices of the Ohio Swine Improve- 
ment Association, a requirement for certification is that both pigs of 
the pair drawn from 1 litter must not require more than 370 pounds 
total feed per 100 pound gain. Now yours would require 459, which 
happens to be very close to the present national average amount for 
producing 100 pounds of pork, so you weren’t doing too badly 20 years 
ago. But we do better now. At Ames there were many individual 
boars in last year’s test that made 100 pounds of gain on less than 
300 pounds of feed. 

Mr. Annersen. That would show there has been a decided improve- 
ment. 

Dr. Byrrty. A very substantial improvement, yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprersen. That has been due in large sense to the research 
sarried on in these various fields ? 

Dr. Byrerty. We think so, yes. 

Mr. Marswatu. Proceed with your statement, Dr. Byerly. 
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CLIMATIC ADAPTATION OF STOCK 


Dr. Byrrry. The second general topic that I should like to expand 
upon is the matter of climatic adaptation with respect to stock. 

Several of you are familiar with the fact that in our gulf coast area 
it has been for a long time customary to use Indian cattle in crosses 
with British breeds of cattle for the production of commercial beef 
cattle. 

We know both from experience and from many controlled experi- 
ments that this cross gives us about a 40- or 50-pound heavier calf at 
weaning than when bred straight. We know that the female which 
results from this first cross will wean a heavy calf. Following the 
introduction of the Red Sindhi into this country more recent experi- 
ments have been conducted on the effect of this type of crossing on 
milk production. 

Assumptions have been made and tested that the crossbreeds and the 
Indian cattle are more tolerant of heat than the British breeds of 
cattle. This has been well substantiated by experiment and by experi- 
ence. But the matter of fact is that with respect to milk production, 
the major factor with respect to heat sensitivity is the amount of milk 
the cow gives. So that the fact that the crossbreed, the Red Sindhi 
and the Jersey or other dairy breed, is more heat tolerant, does not 
make her the economic animal of choice. We have yet to evaluate, 
and will continue to evaluate in that area, whether the heat tolerance 
and the relationship brought in through crossbreeding will! contribute 
to heat tolerance and productivity, so we have by no means abandoned 
the Red Sindhi. 

The crosses have not yielded as much as the Jersey. We want to get 
more milk per cow and get cows more tolerant of heat even though 
they give large amounts of milk. Our present research in cooperation 
with the Southern States is largely toward the crossbreeding of our 
recognized dairy breeds and some of them with black and white spots, 
too. 

The Holstein is entering much more largely into the South than it 
did formerly because of its capacity for milk production. Then, too, 
there are better pastures developing in the South and the productivity 
of the Holstein has improved. 

We are also working with the improvement of the Jersey in the 
Middle South and it has by no means passed from usefulness. 


FARM SHEEP RAISING 


With respect to sheep—and one of our increase items is for research 
on farm sheep production—we have a similar major problem of adapt- 
ability in the Southeast. You know, Mr. Natcher, that the Middle 
South has always produced a good many commercial sheep, but it has 
been a long time since the Deep South produced very many. Interest 
in sheep has increased very substantially in the last 5 or 10 years in 
the South, especially in Georgia and Alabama. The percentage of 
merease there has been something like 300 percent, but they sti! have 
roughly only 100,000 each in those States because the number was 
very smal] to begin with. 
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SHEEP BREEDING PROBLEMS 


The problems come from the standpoint of sheep that will be 
adapted to the area. The first problem is with reproduction, Sheep, 
as you know, normally breed in the fall. In order to be especially 
useful in the South and to take advantage of winter pastures, sheep 
must be had that will breed either in the summer, or at least in the 
early fall, and all of the ewes conceive and give winter lambs so they 
can reach the early lamb market and take advantage of the winter 
pastures. This is one of our needs for research. 

Just as in Kentucky and all of the States, in the Deep South we are 
concerned whether the sheep that are raised and are native to the 
area will provide us the best sort of brood ewes, or whether we shall 
and must properly continue to import crossbred ewes from the inter- 
mountain area and Great Plains. Sheep from these areas have been 
brought in substantial numbers into your State and other States in 
the Corn Belt as brood ewes. 


FORAGE AND PARASITE PROBLEMS 


We know that improvement of forage is not sufficient to establish 
a sound sheep industry in the South. However, the improvement of 
forage brings with it the problem of concentration of more sheep on 
small areas, and because this is a humid area the parasite problem will 
increase very substantially. 

We know of the parasites, and I will come to that in discussing the 
increase items, too. We know that healthy animals, strong animals, 
have relatively few parasites and that many unthrifty animals are 
heavily parasitized. We do not quite know which is the cart and 
which is the horse—whether the animal is strong because it has few 
parasites or whether it has few parasites because it is strong. 

From experiments that have been carried on at the Regional Ani- 
mal Disease Laboratory, Auburn, Ala., in cooperation with States in 
the South, we do know that it makes quite a lot of difference what 
kind of grass the animals have to eat, both calves and lambs, whether 
they will be well nourished and carry a small parasite load. 

Part of that has to do with the possibility of controlling parasites 
through the use of our standard control for parasites in lambs, pheno- 
thiazine. With some grasses, enough phenothiazine will be eaten to 
keep the parasites fairly well under control. With other types, so 
little salt will be eaten that it doesn’t work. 

Another problem that has arisen is that some of the parasites of 
sheep are beginning to be resistant to phenothiazine. That is not the 
only reason why we should seek other parasiticides and biological 
control of parasites, but that is one of the reasons. There are other 
parasiticides that are coming along that may be effective. Piperazine 
is one and there are others which may help us with this problem. 


CONTROL OF CATTLE GRUBS 


I think, before passing to the specific increase item, I would like to 
call attention to one rather remarkable achievement, principally at- 
tributable to the Entomology Research Branch and to private indus- 
try but one in which we have participated, I think, in an important 
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way, and that is in the use of a chemical called Dow ET-57 for the 
control of cattle grubs. Cattle grubs have been a source of loss for 
a long time to cattle hides and a source of annoyance to farmers in 
Minnesota and in every other State so far as I know. 

Now Dow ET-57 has been given by drench and has killed the cattle 
grubs pene they chewed holes through the skin on the backs of the 
animals. 

Our participation in the work has been to determine the toxicity 
of the Deceit compound. The effective dose seems to be about 100 
milligrams per kilogram live weight, and this is well below the toxic 
dose. So, from that standpoint, we are safe. 

From the standpoint of the use of the meat and gaining its admis- 
sion to general use, we still have experiments to run on the possibility 
of residues. Our present experiments would indicate that in 10 or 11 
days the residue had disappeared. 

r. Horan. How do you apply this? 

Dr. Byrreriy. This, so far, has been given by drench. This is not 
too good a way to do it, but we have hopes that it may come to one 
shot into the paunch. This is practical with sheep. We have done 
a little work at Albuquerque with putting a single shot of Dow ET-57 
with a syringe right through the body wall, and this gives very prom- 
ising results with respect to nose bots in sheep. ‘This is only the 
beginning of the use of systemic insecticides. 

Our: part is small in this. Entomology research works on this, but 
we are participating in cooperation with them. 


IMPROVED TYPES OF FARM SHEEP 


We will turn now to the increase item with respect to sheep. We 
are asking for an increase of $155,000 for the development of improved 
types of sheep on farms. It is described on page 27. This item has 
been discussed with the Sheep and Wool Advisory Committee and 
they placed it very high on their list of priorities. My recollection is 
that.they placed sheep breeding No. 1 among their production research 
recommendations, all recognizing the potential value of sheep espe- 
cially on the small farms and with the increased grass in the South. 

I should be glad to be stopped at any time for questions, but if you 
don’t stop me, I shall proceed. 

Mr. Marsnary. I think it would be preferable for you to proceed 
with your statement, and then I am sure all of us will have questions. 


ANIMAL DISEASES AND PARASITES 


Dr. Brrrty. I shall proceed to 1 or 2 examples of progress in the 
disease and parasite field. I should like to discuss briefly with you 
the progress that has been made in diseases affecting reproduction. 
You all know, of course, although brucellosis is being eradicated we 
have not. finished with diseases that interfere with reproduction of 
cattle. Such diseases as vibriosis, trichomoniasis, and leptospirosis, 
and others remain. 

VIBRIOSIS 


With respect to vibriosis, which is a reproductive disease of both 
cattle and sheep, we feel very substantial progress has been made and 
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verified within the past year. Our research leader in this area, Dr. 
Archie Frank, has been able to develop a laboratory diagnostic test. 
It differentiates between the pathogenic type of vibrio, vibrio fetus, 
and those which are nonpathogenic that also get into the genitourinary 
tract of cattle. It is a catalase test. Catalase is an enzyme. Vibrio 
fetus is catalase-positive, while the nonpathogenic types are nega- 
tive for the test. 

We have been able to demonstrate in the herd at Beltsville and in 
coope srative herds that by limiting an infected bull to infected cows 
for 3 or 4 years the vibriosis will clear up after 2 or 3 calves have been 
dropped. We have also demonstrated that the infection is venereally 
transmitted from the infected bull to the virgin heifer on first service, 

Permitting this bull to serve only infected cows, the normal process 
of culling will gradually and definitely eliminate vibriosis from the 
herd. 

With respect to sheep, the problem is somewhat different. Vibrio- 
sis in sheep is sporadic in its appearance. Instead of causing repeat 
breedings as it does in cattle, it causes abortions late in pregnancy 
which may destroy the lamb crop in an entire flock, maybe 40, 50, 80 
percent of the entire lamb crop during 1 season. However, in such 
an affected sheep flock, the next year there is practically no loss from 
vibriosis in that flock. Apparently the one outbreak of vibriosis in 
a sheep flock gives it an immunity om seems to last, and last against 
laboratory challenge for about a yea 

Mr. Horan. Is that true with the males as well as the female? 

Dr. Byerty. There is very little work with the male. It is the 
females that have been challenged. This is necessarily so, because 
tests with the male would be very difficult. The disease is not vene- 
really transmitted in sheep as it is in cattle, or not usually so. It 
is transmitted by sheep on the bed grounds. If one aborts, other 
ewes spread it by eating the contamination. However, it is a veneral 
problem in cattle. The male would be a little difficult to test. 

These tests may be made eventually by isolation of the organism 
from the male either by culture and injection into the sheep or its oral 
transmission to the sheep, but this would apply primarily to the fe- 
male. Now, with respect then to vibriosis, our test is not.complete, 
but we do feel we have made very substantial progress with this 
disease. 

TRICHOMONIASIS 


With respect to trichomoniasis and other venereally transmitted 
diseases, we have a little hopeful progress I should like to tell you 
about. 

We know, of course, that when laboratory diagnosis is made of an 
infected bull, it is possible, though rather laborious and perhaps even 
dangerous, to treat the individual bull with a chemical called acro- 
flavine, with some success. A new idea that may lead to more rapid 
progress with respect to trichomoniasis is this : Our people have devel- 
oped a technique for using the hamster which is readily infected with 
trichomoniasis artificially in the laboratory. It is then used as a 
screening object for testing the effectiveness of other chemicals. One 
called furazolidone gives consider able premise as a possible parasiti- 
cide for this particular organism. 
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To emphasize my point, a hamster which may weigh 150 grams is 
a lot easier to handle and considerably cheaper than a 1-ton bull. 


LEPTOSPIROSIS 


With respect to leptospirosis, our diagnostic means have been im- 
proved. Our means of effective protection against the disease are by 
no means good. We do know that the disease is widespread. A very 
considerable proportion of herds examined have been found to contain 
a high proportion of infected animals. The disease is expressed 
sometimes by conjunctivitis in the calves, by red or bloody discharge 
in the urine, by jaundice, and by abortion in the herd. We donot know 
its means of transmission and under what conditions it is dangerous. 
Presumably, when the herd is newly infected it is more likely to be 
acute and dangerous than when the herd has been chronically sub- 
jected to the disease for some time. This is one of the problem areas 
upon which we are working. hire 

I think, Mr. Marshall, except for questions, I would like the privi- 
lege of asking the insertion in the record of the other examples of 

rogress that are in the notes on pages 98 to 103, with the exception of 
item 18, item 8, and item 4, which were included in Dr. Shaw’s testi- 
mony yesterday. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. Without objection, they will be placed in the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 


LIVESTOCK RESEARCH 


Current activities.—Investigations are conducted on all farm livestock, poultry, 
and domestic fur animals to develop superior strains and types, establish nutri- 
tive requirements, determine physiology of reproduction, achieve efficient use of 
feed and forage in the production of meat, milk, eggs, wool, fur, and other prod- 
ucts, develop practical methods of control of diseases and of parasites affecting 
livestock, and develop improved and efficient dairy-management methods and 
practices. 

SELECTED EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS 


Animal and poultry husbandry research 

Selection for backfat thickness effective in developing meat-type hogs.—Tests 
have been made at Beltsville to determine the effectiveness of selection for 
high and low backfat thickness in developing meatier hogs in the Duroe and 
Yorkshire breeds. First year results indicate that replacement breeding stock 
selected on the baSis of high backfat thickness by the probe method are generally 
shorter, lower, and wider of body than those selected for low backfat thickness. 
These tests continue to emphasize the effectiveness of selection in the production 
of meat-type hogs, as well as the value of actually measuring backfat thickness 
by the probe technique as a basis for selection of breeding stock for this purpose. 

Crossbreeding increases both lamb and wool production.—Results of studies 
at Beltsville indicate definitely that the production of both lambs and wool can 
be materially increased through the crossbreeding of Hampshire, Shropshire, and 
Southdown sheep. Of all first-cross lambs produced in these tests during the 
past 8 years, 78.6 percent were successfully raised to weaning age of 140 days, 
compared to only 71.2 percent of purebred lambs of these breeds produced during 
that period, 

During the past 5 years, 82.9 percent of the 3-way cross lambs, produced from 
first-cross ewes and a purebred ram of a third breed, lived to 140 days of age, 
compared to 75 percent of purebred lambs. Annual production of live lambs at 
weaning age averaged 76.9 pounds per ewe from this method of crossbreeding 
and only 59.1 pounds per ewe for purebred ewes of these breeds. Weight of 
clean scoured wool produced by 3-way crossbred yearling ewes averaged 4.30 
pounds per fleece, compared to 3.41 pounds per fleece for the purebred yearling 
ewes of these breeds. 
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Dubois studies aid-range sheep industry.—Research at Dubois, Idaho, on the 
development of breeding systems to improve range sheep provide a basis for 
making material improvement in both lamb and wool production through applica- 
tion of effective methods of selection for desirable characteristics. One phase 
of these investigations involves the development of estimates of heritability to 
determine how much gain from selection can be expected for important com- 
mercial traits. Estimates of heritability obtained for 34 fleece and body traits 
of 563 yearling Targhee ewes, for example, showed high average estimates of 
heritability for unstretched length, handle, stretched length, matching yield, and 
clean fleece weight of wool. Moderately high average estimates of heritability 
were found for face covering, staple length, fleece grade, noil yield, body weight, 
weanling index, matching grade, percent noils, fiber diameter, diameter grade, 
type, grease fleece weight, and breech grade. These results indicate that handle 
or softness of wool and possibly clean yield should be considered along with fleece 
weight, staple length, face covering, weaning weight, type, condition, and other 
lamb-production traits in selecting for improvement of Targhee sheep. 

Feeding stilbestrol to steers does not affect meat adversely.—Results of test 
feeding of stilbestrol to beef steers at Beltsville confirm previous findings by 
several State experiment stations that this hormone-like chemical can increase 
the rate and economy of gains without adverse effect on meat quality. In the 
Beltsville experiments the use of stilbestrol did not reduce the quality of the 
carcasses or meat as measured by the usual evaluation techniques, including 
taste tests. The Food and Drug Administration, using a method which was 
sensitive to two parts per billion, did not detect any stilbestrol in the meat from 
steers fed this drug. This was also true in the case of steers fed 3 and 6 times 
the recommended amount. Feeding these high amounts is not advised because 
the steers so fed did not make as rapid or economical gains as those fed the 
recommended amount. These extensive tests contradict the claims made in 
some quarters that meat from stilbestrol-fed steers is not safe for human 
consumption. 

Lymphomatosis may eventually be controlled through use of a suitable vac- 
cine.—This disease complex causes about one-half of all mortality among adult 
chickens in this country. Further experiments were completed during the year 
at the United States Poultry Breeding Laboratory at East Lansing, Mich., which 
eonfirmed the previous report that the virus of visceral lymphomatosis, when 
injected into adult chickens will induce the formation of antibodies. The anti- 
bodies appear to be transmitted through the hatching eggs to the progeny, giving 
them a passive immunity to this form of the disease. . In this immunization 
process advantage is taken of age resistance to visceral lymphomatosis acquired 
by the parental females. Even though this stock was from a highly susceptible 
line of birds, there was no indication of visceral lymphomatosis over an extended 
period among the hens after having received numerous injections of the live- 
virus during the vaccination process. Although much additional research re- 
mains to be done before a suitable vaccine for visceral lymphomatosis can be 
made available commercially for the immunization of breeding stock, it now 
appears likely that this cancer-like disease can eventually be controlled through 
a vaccination program. 


Dairy husbandry research 


Dairy herd improvement and sire proving work at highest level in history.— 
During 1955, 636,293 lactation records were received from the various States 
for use in proving sires. A total of 5,986 sires were proved, the largest number 
ever proved in any one year. The daughters of these sires average 10,236 pounds 
of milk, and 415 pounds of butterfat. The national average for all cows is 
5,815 pounds of milk and 232 pounds of butterfat. 

On January 1, 1956, there were 1,780,785 cows on standard DHIA and 
Oowner-sampler test. Of this number 1,406,306 cows were on standard DHIA 
test, the largest number ever on test in this country. Cows on DHIA test 
now have an average production of 9,363 pounds of milk and 372 pounds of 
butterfat, an all-time high level of production. 

Embryonic mortality found to be an important cause of infertility in cattle.— 
It has been established that about 20 percent of embryos are lost due to ill- 
defined causes within 30 to 35 days after breeding. This loss is an important 
factor in reduced fertility of cattle. It now appears that the critical period in 
embryo survival is from 16 to 22 days after fertilization. A collection of suitable 
embryos has been obtained for a study of causes of early embryo losses. The 
work has been undertaken cooperatively at the University of Massachusetts. 
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Inedible fats used successfully in calf starter rations.—Inedible stabilized 
tallow has been successfully utilized by calves when fed in amounts up to 10 
percent of the starter ration. The starter containing the fats was palatable 
and the calves were 5 percent heavier than the controls at 90 days of age. Use 
of inedible fats in rations provides an outlet for surplus fats. 

Good management improves the yield of dairy pastures.—Research has been 
earried out at the United States field station at Lewisburg, Tenn., to determine 
suitable pasture mixtures and management practices for grazing. An alfalfa- 
erchardgrass mixture grazed rotationally throughout the grazing season pro- 
duced satisfactory yields over a 5-year period. However, this same mixture 
produced 40 percent more feed nutrients per acre when rotational grazing fol- 
lowed removal of one cutting for hay or silage early in the season. 


Animal disease and parasite research 


Experimental anaplasmosis control program conducted.—A program of com- 
plement-fixation tests, accompanied by segregation of negative and reacting ani- 
mals, resulted in the reduction of the disease in a Virginia herd of purebred 
Hereford cattle. These results suggest the possibility of an effective and practical 
control program for the eradication of this disease in certain areas by using the 
complement-fixation test for detecting the infection in “carrier” and subacute 
cases. 

Advance made in standardizing Brucella milk ring antigen.—The aging of 
hematoxylin dye solution used for staining this antigen has resulted in stabiliz- 
ing the sensitivity of this diagnostic agent. This is an important step in its 
standardization. This test is widely used in the present brucellosis eradication 

rogram, 
. Studies of bloat in cattle and sheep continued.—Bloat continues to cause seri- 
ous losses to grazing and feedlot cattle. Recent experiments on bloat have thrown 
additional light on concepts previously held in some quarters. It has been found 
that making alfalfa into silage does not prevent bloat; saponin is not the only 
cause of bloat; and large doses of methyl silicone will prevent bloat for only 
several hours. 

Mature chickens indicated as another test animal for use in diagnosis of vesic- 
ular stomatitis and vesicular exanthema.—Mature chickens inoculated with these 
viruses reacted consistently to vesicular stomatitis but not to vesicular exanthema, 
indicating they could be used as test animals in the differential diagnosis of these 
diseases. Since chickens are readily available for the differential tests required 
for these diseases their use would be a vaiuable adjunct to present tests and assist 
in early diagnosis. 

Toxicity of insect sprays and dips to livestock determined.—The minimum 
toxic dose and the maximum safe dose for livestock of 17 commonly used chemicals 
for control of insects of livestock and plants have been determined when applied 
to the skin as sprays or dips, and when fed. The symptoms and gross lesions 
seen in poisoning by these insecticides were ascertained. Abdominal surgery 
operations were performed to collect tissues for residue studies to help in estab- 
lishing tolerances under Public Law 518, which amended the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. 

Studies made in Georgia of losses from roundworms of cattle.—Affected ani- 
mals harbored an average of more than 100,000 parasites per head, whereas non- 
affected animals in the same general area had less than an average of 5,000 para- 
sites per head. Morbidity and mortality losses in 13 herds studied were caleu- 
lated to have caused monetary losses of $56 to nearly $3,200 per farm, the average 
loss per farm investigated being nearly $1,500. In this investigation 17 different 
kinds of roundworms, 2 of which have not been previously found in the South, 
were discovered. In the area under study losses from parasites have been a 
serious drain on cattle production in the last few years. 


INCREASE FOR PARASITE RESEARCH 


Dr. Bysrty. I would like to proceed to a third increase item of 
$308,000 to strengthen research on animal parasites. The January 
1955 issue of Livestock Conservation News estimates parasite losses at 
about $906,800,000. 
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LIVER FLUKES 


With respect to liver flukes, the general problem of losses in cattle 
and in sheep in many sections of the country exists not only in the 
humid sections and in the irrigated sections, but in the dry sec- 
tions, too, where in the wintertime the animals are brought together 
te a feeding ground. Where moist conditions prevail, flukes are 
likely to be and often are a very serious cause of loss. One particular 
problem is the lancet fluke, a fluke discovered in New York State, 
which is limited to that State at this time. We know with respect to 
the lancet fluke that the snail, which is one of the intermediate hosts, 
and the ant, which is a second intermediate host for this particular 
fluke, are widely spread; so, unless we find means through research 
of controlling the lancet fluke while it occupies only a small area, we 
may anticipate within a few years it will contaminate our entire sheep 
industry. 

CATTLE SCABIES 


With respect to scabies or mange in cattle, there are four kinds. The 
common psoroptic mange has given us trouble in the Western States 
recently and has necessitated inspection and expensive control meas- 
ures there. One interesting thing—I believe I am correct, Dr. John- 
son—is that the common wild rabbit or the jackrabbit has been 
discovered to be a carrier of psoroptic mange. 

Dr. Jounson. The jackrabbit. 

Dr. Brrrty. The other kinds are sarcoptic, chorioptic, and demo- 
dectic, These three types of mange are scattered through the farm 
States. Demodectic mange is a particular problem because the people 
who buy hides and dress them and make them into leather are par- 
ticularly insistent that research be undertaken on demodectic mange. 

In the live animal this isn’t a serious proposition from the stand- 
point of appearance. Many owners wouldn’t even know that the ani- 
mal had this kind of manage. However, when they go to tan the hide 
for leather, there is a useless spot in it. This accounts for the loss in 
quality of a great many hides. 


EXOTIC PARASITES AND PARASITIC DISEASES 


With respect to the exotic parasites and parasitic diseases, only a 
few are listed here. The list could be very long indeed. There are 
many parasites which we do not have. Some of those listed are 
trypanosomiasis, piroplasmosis, theileriosis, and east coast fever. 

rypanosomiasis is an African disease spread by the tsetse fly. 
Piroplasmosis is tick fever which we no longer have but which could 
come back. 

Theileriosis is another tickborne blood corpuscle disease and east 
coast fever is still another blood parasite disease; all these last three 
are carried by ticks. We have ticks in this country which could 
transmit them very readily once the infection reached us. 

We would like to do work on these exotic parasites and parasitic 
diseases in other countries rather than do it here. We would like not 
to be faced with the obligation of doing it here, knowing that the 
disease is among us. 
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INDEX CATALOG 


The fourth item in the increase has to do with the publication and 


-maintenance of bibliographic material relative to parasites and 


parasitic disease of livestock. This index catalog includes not only 
the parasitic disease of livestock, but of man as well, and all of the 
nematodes that affect plants because these are zoologically similar to 
the ones parasitic on livestock. This catalog was initiated in 1892. 
It is with one possible exception, the only world source, or compendium 
of the literature. 

I would like to explain to you how important in a research program 
one complete compendium of the known literature on a subject is. 
With respect to a research project, I would estimate that 25 percent 
of the research project leader’s time is devoted to search of the litera- 
ture. So long as we maintain this compendium complete, as it is, it 
would save us about that many man-hours of a research project leader’s 
time for devotion to direct, new, experimental work. 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILES CITY, MONT. 


There are two increase items for buildings described on pages 
298 and 29: One is for $145,000 for buildings at the United States 
Range Livestock Experiment Station at Miles City, Mont. This 
station is devoted to basic breeding, feeding, and management studies 
with range cattle, and has been the source of many important re- 
search results being applied by the industry today. 

I don’t think I need to add to what is presented here in the text 
except to emphasize it. There is need for a sewage disposal plant 
on this station, which is normally occupied by approximately 50 people. 
The station dumps raw sewage about a mile above the city of Miles 
City, Mont., a city of 10,000 people. And gentlemen, this should not 
be allowed to continue. With respect to the residences requested 

Mr. Marsway. Have the city authorities objected ? 

Dr. Byrrty. They are very tolerant. They have talked to us about 
it but have not raised a formal objection. Obviously they might at 
any time. They have been very tolerant with us, and we have told 
them we will do the best we can. 

Mr. MarsHatyi. What is your request for this item ? 

Dr. Byerty. For the sewage-disposal plant, $100,000. The total 
increase for the station is $145,000: $25,000 of that amount is for a 
cattle feeding shed, and $20,000 for a residence for the superintendent 
to replace one built about 1870. 

Mr. Horan, I think you are required to do that by Federal law, 
The Anti-Pollution Act. 

Dr. Byrerty. Are there other comments with respect to the Miles 
City item ? 





CONSTRUCTION AT DUBOIS, IDAHO 


I will go on to the increase for Dubois, Idaho, for $250,000 to pro- 
vide headquarters laboratory buildings, including lambing and feed- 
ing quarters. The present office and laboratory building is a one-and- 
a-half story frame structure which should be replaced by one of more 
permanent nature, to provide permanent quarters for this, which I 
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feel, from the standpoint of sheep genetics research, is the most 
important sheep-breeding station in the world. 

t is a minimum protection to the irreplaceable records and to the 
workers at this very isolated station. This station is out in the 
middle of the sagebrush, 8 miles from the village. It is practically 
defenseless against wildfire except for the personal efforts of the 
staff who live there, and I feel this item should be given very strong 
consideration. 

With respect to the lambing shed, at the present time, one band 
is lambed in the sheds that exist, the other is lambed in tents or on 
the range. That means one band has to be Jambed a month later than 
the first band, partly because of the inadequate facilities. There is 
considerable difficulty in accumulating over a period of 4 weeks’ time 
approximately 2,000 lambs, 1 at a time, taking them back to shelter, 
getting their weights and their marks, in the cool April weather which 
is characteristic of the country. It would facilitate the work very 
substantially if we had another sheepshed. With respect to the sheep- 
feeding shed, it would provide quarters for an expansion of our 
performance testing work with sheep and other nutritional trials. 

At the present time, it has been possible to carry most of our breed- 
ing work only to the weaning lamb stage. More than half of the 
lambs are only feeder lambs when they finish, so we have no com- 
plete data on their quality, except for very small samples in the 
performance test. We wish to carry these on in feeding trials, ade- 
quate and proportionate, to the importance of the project. 

Mr. MarsHaty. When these facilities were built about how long ago 
was that? 

Dr. Bysrty. The last were built about 20 years ago and the others 
are much older. 

The sheepshed is approximately 30 years old. That can be checked, 
but I think that is correct. 

I think that was back about 1926. That is dry country, and the 
state of preservation is good. The station is well kept and tidy. 

Mr. MarsHauyu. Their need there, as I understand it, is more of a 
matter of convenience to carry on your proper experimental work, 
than the matter of the facilities 

Dr. Byerty. It will be a substantial saving in labor, too. The dif- 
ference between shed lambing out of the wind. Only a small number 
of men can work in individual pens. The wagon has to go out and 
pick up the lamb and have it brought back to the tent. It would save 
substantially in lambs, it would improve the records, and the comfort 
and convenience too, of course. 

It would give us better records and more flexibility. 

Mr. Marsnatzt. Do you contemplate wrecking the old structure, 
and replacing it with a different one? 

Dr. Byrerty. This decision I do not believe has been reached al- 
though I would say “Yes.” 

Mr. Marswary. If by any chance that information you have is 
correct, you will inform the committee. 

Dr. Byrerty. As to the destruction and wrecking of the present 
building? 

Mr. MarsHau. Yes. 

Mr. Byerty. I will verify that for the record. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


The present headquarters building at the United States Sheep Experiment 
Station, Dubois, Idaho, would not be razed upon construction of the headquarters 
laboratory building proposed in the budget. It would continue to house the 
offices of the director of the station, the administrative office, and the project 
leaders. The proposed new fireproof building would house the laboratories, 
including valuable research records, and contain such limited office space as 
would be required by the technical staff engaged in laboratory work. 

The present headquarters building is of frame construction, 38 by 64 feet, 
and is one story and a half with basement. The half-story second floor would 
be used periodically for dormitory space for visiting scientists and sheep pro- 
ducers. Similar local facilities within a 10-mile radius are limited to about 25 
persons. This number is often exceeded by visiting groups properly concerned 
with the research program underway at the laboratory. 


SAVINGS FROM USE OF MODERN ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Marsuauti. When you were discussing the dairy herd improve- 
ment work you mentioned that additional funds were needed to mod- 
ernize the equipment. Would you anticipate in following years some 
savings could be made ? 

Dr. Byrrty. This will only enable us to do more work, Mr. Marshall, 
not to save money. 


SHIPPING FEVER 


Mr. MarsHati. You have been doing some work, I know, on ship- 
ping fever incattle. Are you making any headway in that? I believe 
that is one of the most disastrous diseases we have. 

Dr. Byeriy. Shipping fever is, as you have stated, one of the most 
expensive of livesteck diseases. Frankly, unless there is some fortu- 
nate investigator who comes upon a good idea and is able to develop 
it we have little hope of solving this problem until after the completion 
and occupancy of the new animal disease laboratory at Ames. 

Unfortunately, this is not a disease that our present facilities enable 
us to investigate directly, although we recognize, as you have stated, 
that it. is among the most important problems in the animal disease 
field. 

Dr. Jounson. We feel very pleased with the acquisition of funds 
for the building of the station at Ames, Iowa. 

Mr. Narcuer. Doctor, I want to thank you for the fine statement 
you have made to this committee. I certainly agree that farm sheep 
raising is one of the most important of our livestock industries today, 
and has meant a great deal to my section of the country. 

We appreciate the fine work that you are doing in your division. 

That isall, Mr. Chairman. 


PUBLICATIONS ON ANIMAL DISEASES 


Mr. Horan. Have you put out any new work on vibriosis and those 
abortion diseases since the publication of Animal Diseases, in our 
yearbook. 

Dr. Jounson. There have been some scientific publications by the 
cooperating State institutions. 

Dr. Brrriy. We will be glad, if you wish, Mr. Horan, to supply 
you or the committee with that. 
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Mr. Horan. I want to join with my colleague in congratulating you 
for a very fine presentation, Dr. Byerly. 


NEED FOR RESEARCH ON ANIMAL DISEASES 


Mr. Marsuatt. We might say we appreciate the fine work you 
and your staff are doing throughout the country. 

We are paying almost twice as much for meat inspection as we are 
for the matter of controlling and taking care of the diseases. It 
doesn’t seem to be just right in proportion. 

Dr. Suaw. Mr. Marshall, could I say on this point that the only 
reason why we don’t have more increases in here for research on animal 
diseases is that we have to wait until we get our new facilities built. 
We are not in shape to expand our program and we are just going to 
have to wait until we get those new facilities built, but when we do 
get them built, then we think we are going to be in a much better 
position than we have ever been in this country to go ahead and really 
do something about slowing down these animal diseases. 

Mr. Marsinauy. We appreciate knowing that. 

The committee stands adjourned until 1 o’clock tomorrow. 


JANUARY 31, 1957. 
Homer Economics Resrarcu 


Mr. Wuirren. The committee will come to order. We have. with 
us this afternoon Dr. Stiebeling, who heads the Division of Home 
Kconomics Research. Dr, Stiebeling, we are glad to have you. We 
would like to have you review with us the highlights of your opera- 
tion during the past year and give us some detailed discussion of the 
increases for the coming year of $359,500 in total. We will be glad 
to hi ave you present it as you wish. 

Dr. Stresetine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The increase of $339,- 
300 includes $ $86,300 for retirement costs under Public Law 854 and 
$253,000 for program increases. 

Home economics is a vital part of agricultural research, inasmuch 
as it is concerned with determining the needs of people for adequate 
food, housing, and clothing, the contributions that agricultural prod- 
ucts can make to supply those needs, and specific problems that are 
concerned with better living for farm people. 

On pages 104 to 107 of the explanatory notes there are some examples 
of recent progress. I shall not go over those in detail, but perhaps 
the committee will insert them in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Home EconoMIcs RESEARCH 


Current activities.—Investigations are conducted on human nutritional re- 
quirements, the composition and nutritive value of foods, and problems relating 
to the household preparation and preservation of foods. Studies are made of 
problems in the household utilization of textiles, clothing, and equipment, and of 
family requirements for housing and related facilities. Investigations are made 
also of food consumption practices and the nutritive value and economy of cus- 
tomary diets, patterns of rural family expenditures and production for household 
use, and economic problems of household management. 
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SELECTED EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS 


1. Human requirements for amino acids studied —Pioneering research on re- 
quirements for the protein building blocks (amino acids) has provided the first 
data’ indicating the quantitative requirements of young women for 8 of the 
“essential” amino acids. The amino acids studied were: isoleucine, leucine, 
lysine, methionine, phenylalanine, threonine, trytophane, and valine. The values 
were derived from studies of biochemical metabolism in more than 50 women, 
for periods of 3 to 6 weeks each. The results are already being used in nutrition 
research and education in this country and made a significant contribution to an 
FAO expert committee report on protein needs and methods for their fulfillment 
for population groups throughout the world. 

2. Fatty acid requirements of children studied.—Better understanding of re- 
quirements for unsaturated fatty acids and of the role of fats in human nutri- 
tion is emerging from a series of studies with children. Linoleic acid, the “es- 
sential’ fatty acid most widely distributed in foods, appears to aid in the 
metabolism of fats. The linoleic acid content of blood serum was found to be 
higher in well-nourished infants than in children with poor fat absorption, and 
higher in infants receiving human milk rather than cow’s milk. Human milk was 
found to be higher in linoleic acid than cow’s milk and the difference in diet was 
reflected in lowered blood levels in a relatively short time after infants were 
shifted from human to cow’s milk formula. 

3. New guide to good nutrition issued.—A bulletin titled “Essentials of an 
Adequate Diet” was prepared to meet the many requests from nutritionists, ex- 
tension workers, and others engaged in nutrition education for up to date and 
authoritative material to use in nutrition programs. The most recent research 
on human nutritional needs, nutritive values of foods, and food consumption 
habits provides the basis of the recommendations. For example, the nutrients 
most likely to be short in diets in this country were considered, together with the 
foods that are good sources of these nutrients, in developing the base plan for an 
adequate diet. Because different kinds of foods can provide the essential 
nutrients and because food supplies in this country are ample to provide for 
considerable freedom of choice, the bulletin presents a “point” system to show 
how common foods rate as sources of key nutrients. Using this system, foods 
within the basic groups can be interchanged to allow for differences in avail- 
ability of foods, food budgets, food preferences, and so forth, with the assurance 
that a good diet can still be obtained. 

4. Table for estimating food yields completed.—Information has been brought 
together from many laboratories on the yield of ready-to-eat foods that can be 
expected from meat, fruits, vegetables, and other foods purchased on the market. 
The publication, Food Yields—Summarized by Different Stages of Preparation, 
gives dietitians and food managers an up-to-date guide for planning food pur- 
chases for school lunchrooms, hotels, restaurants, the Armed Forces, hospitals, 
and other institutions. The data take account of present day practices in 
processing and marketing food and new developments in breeding plants and 
livestock that affect yield, not reflected in earlier less comprehensive summaries 
of yield data. 

5. Publication on bread included in Facts for Consumer Education series — 
The publication on bread, which was completed this year, was especially well 
received. The declining consumption of grain products in this country shows 
that many people have not realized the many-sided contribution that grain prod- 
ucts make to a nutritionally adequate diet. For example, 5 slices of bread 
provide over 15 percent of the recommended dietary allowances for protein, 
thiamine, iron, and niacin, and about a tenth of the calcium, riboflavin, and food 
energy needs of a 25-year-old man. The bulletin also shows the economy of 
bread. City families reporting in a recent survey spent only 4 percent of their 
food budget for bread and for this sum received 9 to 14 percent of their total 
supply of 6 nutrients. 

This publication series is designed to present basie research material on nutri- 
tive values and consumer buying and use of foods for consumer education and 
marketing programs. It has now covered the following foods: Beef, pork, t »ma- 
toes, peaches, milk and milk products, and bread. A bulletin on potatoes is in 
preparation. 

6. Data on fabric quality compiled —This compilation brings together results 
of investigations of properties and serviceability of 1,354 different household 
and clothing fabrics classified under 26 categories. The data, selected from 
studies made by the Department, by agricultural experiment stations, and by 
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colleges and universities engaged in textile research, furnish a basis for recom- 
mending acceptable qualities for certain fabrics and point out the gaps where 
further research is needed. In another bulletin facts on present-day fibers, fabric 
construction, and finishes were also brought together to help the average pur- 
chaser in judging a fabric for its general wearing qualities and its suitability 
for specific purposes. 

7. Bulletin prepared on washing fabrics.—Good results in laundering depend 
in part on the correct use of detergents—both soap and synthetic detergents— 
in relation to the nature of the fabric being washed and the amount and kind 
of soil to be removed. A new Home and Garden bulletin has been prepared to 
provide information on types of detergents currently available for household use, 
and the results of research on their ability to remove soil from various kinds 
of fabrics under different conditions, and the effects of detergents on certain 
fabric properties. As part of research to improve home laundering methods, a 
laboratory technique was developed for measuring analytically the efticacy of 
various materials for whitening and maintaining whiteness in cotton fabrics. 

Dr. Srrepeittne. You will note from these progress reports that we 
have made significant advances in basic research concerned with hu- 
man nutritional requirements. Items 1 and 2 deal with such work, 
that is, requirements for the amino acids and fatty acids for certain 
age groups. As Dr. Shaw mentioned earlier, we also have provided 
a new guide for nutrition teaching. This was prepared to meet the 
many requests that are coming to us from the Extension Service, teach- 
ers and writers, to put together authoritative material on human nutri- 
tional requirements, food values, and human consumption figures, 
that will provide new and up-to-date information for nutrition 
programs. : 

We have also continued to put into convenient and usable form for 
teachers and others widely scattered results of research that are related 
both to food and fabrics. Those are represented in the last several 
of the examples of progress that are given in the explanatory notes. 


PUBLIC VISITS TO LABORATORIES 


In the calender year 1956, about 4,000 people visited our laboratories 
here in Beltsville and Washington—the largest number for the last 10 
ears. Some of this increase was due to the fact that the American 
wo. Economies Association held its annual convention here in 
June, and some 800 of those members came to our laboratories. 


FARM HOME KITCHEN AND UTILITY ROOM 


One of the major attractions for the visitors this year has been the 
display of a new farm home kitchen and utility room, which incorpo- 
rates many features on space arrangements and dimensions that have 
come from the coordinated program of housing research that is be- 
ing carried out by the experiment stations and by our own laboratories. 
We have tried to bring the results of this work to the attention of the 
public, not only homemakers but builders and architects in many ways, 
by photographs, by a film for TV use, and by tape recordings that 
can be used in many parts of the country, by many articles in maga- 
zines, both trade and women’s magazines, that have national distribu- 
tion. There has been a great deal of interest in this kitchen and 
workroom. A colored film strip is now being prepared for the use of 
teachers. 
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NATIONAL FOOD-CONSUMPTION STUDY 


There is one other item that I would like to mention that I think 
would interest you. The first results are now coming from our na- 
tionwide study of food consumption. Last year we mentioned that 
such a study was underway jointly by home economists and the market- 
ing specialists. 

Of course, everyone knows that here in this country we have an 
abundant supply of a very large assortment of foods. This study of 
the food that comes into the kitchens of the Nation has shown us that 
at every income level the average quantity of food that is available 
will at least meet the National Research Council’s dietary recom- 
mendations as far as the nutrients that we have studied are concerned. 
But although they meet these dietary goals on the average, there are 
still a good many families at every income level whose diets are not 
as good as we feel they should be. For example, about one family in 
three has food that furnishes less calcium than nutritionists would 
recommend ; about 1 in 4 Jess vitamin C (ascorbic acid) ; and a smaller 

roportion some of the other nutrients. Now, this means that house- 
hold food supplies tend to be short in nutrients that are supplied by 
milk and by fruits and vegetables. 

But I would hasten to add that the situation today is very much 
better than it was 20 years ago, when we made our first national food- 
consumption study. At that time we concluded that one in three of 
the households of the country was very poorly fed. If we applied 
today the same standards that we used in 1936, I would put the figure 
at something like 1 in 10 being equally poorly fed. Thus over 20 
years there has been great improvement. The greatest nutritional 
improvement that has taken place since 1936 has been in those nutri- 
ents, iron and certain vitamins, that are added to grain products in 
connection with the enrichment. program. Furthermore, more of 
those same vitamins and more also of calcium and protein are now in 
diets because we are using more milk and more meat and poultry than 
we did 20 years ago. 

We would be using even more milk and more fruits and vegetables 
if everyone in the country had food that would meet our present-day 
nutritional goals, We figure that it would take something like 9 per- 
cent more milk to bring the families who are now consuming less cal- 
cium than we would recommend up to that level. We figure that it 
would take at least 6 percent more of fruits and vegetables to bring 
the people who are now getting less vitamin C than we think is ad- 
yantageous up to that level. So our studies show that there is room 
for increased consumption of some kinds of food from the standpoint 
of better nutrition. 


ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF FOOD CONSUMPTION 


Another way of looking at the potential increases in food consump- 
tion in this country is by way of economic analysis. If you take the 
consumption of families whose incomes are less than $4,000 a year and 
see how their average consumption of food compares with that of the 
middle-income group (incomes between $4,000 and $5,000), you would 
find it would take from 15 to 20 percent more milk, more meat and 
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poultry, and more fruits and vegetables to bring the consumption of 
the low-consuming groups up to ‘that of the middle group. The num- 
ber of people in income classes under $4,000 is such that such change 
would add to total demand for those particular foods by 5 to7 percent. 

In 1948 we made a study similar to the one last year, but of urban 
families only. Our studies show that in 1955 the average expenditure 
of urban families for food was about $32 a week, whereas in 1948 it 
was $25.50. That difference can be divided into about four parts, 
just about equal parts. About a fourth of the increase was due to 
the higher food prices of 1955 as compared with 1948. About a fourth 
of the additional expenditure for food was due to the fact that families 
were larger in 1955 than they were in 1948. About a fourth of it was 
due to the fact that people were eating more meals away from home, 
more meals at school, more meals at work, more meals in restaurants. 
About a fourth of it was due to the fact that people were buying more 
expensive kinds of food to meet their nutritional requirements. For 
example, they were buying more meat and less bread and potatoes. 
which of course are less expensive. 

However, since 1948, excepting in the nutrients that are provided 
by meat, chiefly certain of the vitamins and protein, there has been 
very little change in the nutrient value of the diets of urban families. 
The situation is quite the same as it was 7 years ago. We find that 
some families even in the higher income groups are failing to select 
the kinds of foods that would make for improved nutrition. 

Now, improved nutrition is due to a combination of things. It is 
due to having plentiful food supplies to start with. It is due to having 
purchasing power increases, particularly among those families at the 
lower end of the income distribution. and an awareness or a knowledge 
on the part of families of what food is required for good nutrition. 
We need continued emphasis on nutrition education, and we need a 
research basis for that nutrition education. 


ROLE OF FAT IN HUMAN NUTRITION 


One of the most perplexing problems relating to nutrition education 
just now is the whole question of the role of fat in nutrition. I am 
sure that all of you have been reading in the daily papers and in maga- 
zines the many articles that are appearing these days on this question. 


The studies made by public health and medical people are appearing 


to relate the incidence of coronary diseases, at least the level of cho- 
lesterol in the blood, to the kind and quantity of fat in the diet. I 
think there is no question but that not only diet but also our way 
of life is important in these matters. The stress and strain of modern 
living, coupled with our sedentary occupations, undoubtedly are 
factors. 

Certainly the Department of Agriculture needs to put itself in the 
position of being able to answer how much of different kinds of food 
products are needed for good nutrition, to show how products may 
be improved by processing for good nutrition, and how consumers 
can choose from our food supply in a way to safeguard health. It 
is to help supply research based knowledge for such answers that we 
are requesting this increase of $200,000 for research on the role of fat 
in nutrition. That is the first of the two program increases which 
are on pages 35-37. 
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INCREASED EMPLOYMENT IN 1958 BUDGET 


Mr. Wuirren. How many additional people do you contemplate 

employing in your department { t 

r. STIEBELING. Twenty-six or twenty-seven on the work of research 
on fats in nutrition. The research we are contemplating is planned 
to determine the upper and the lower limits of different kinds of 
fats needed in diets under different nutritional situations. Now, it 
is not a question of fat or no fat. We know that some fat is very 
important to nutrition. It is a question of what is the range in kind 
and quantity of fat that is desirable and advantageous, and how that 
range is affected by the rest of the diet. We need to know, for ex- 
ample, whether we need some different proportion in the kinds of 
fats that we now are using, or whether in certain circumstances there 
should be less of some kind or more of other kinds, and how the rest 
of the diet will affect how much of these different fats can be used 
advantageously. 

We plan that this research would be closely coordinated with that 
of other agencies, both within the Department and outside. Indeed, 
the various agencies of the Department that are concerned with the 
whole question of composition and nutrient value of fats and of de- 
termining nutritional requirements have been working together to 
develop a very closely coordinated program of rese: irch with funds 
now available and funds that may become available in the next year. 
Research on the place of fats in nutrition has been given top priority 
by at least four of the Department’s research advisory committees. 
Everyone agrees that there needs to be close coordination by all the 


scientists who are working on different facets of this problem, so as 
to get ahead with the answers, at the earliest possible moment. 


DISSEMINATION OF RESEARCH FINDINGS 


Mr. Wuirren. Dr. Stiebeling, from time to time comments are made 
concerning pamphlets gotten out by the Department of Agriculture. 
I heard 1 or 2 of your bulletins questioned by the Budget Director 
and Secretary of the Treasury the other day. President Eisenhower 
criticized some of them when he first ran in 1952. 

We know in this committee that you handle the basic research for 
the home demonstration agents primarily, and others. ‘They are 
the educational group. To how many home demonstration agents 
do you supply the results of your research, approximately / 

Dr. Stresetine. There are about 3,000 at the county level. 

Mr. Wuirren. In addition, to what other groups do you supply your 
findings‘ Are you the main source of basic research used by home 
demonstration agents and similar people throughout the country ? 

Dr. Stiresetine. There are about, as I said, 3,000 local home demon- 
stration agents. In addition, there are all the teachers of home eco- 
nomics in ‘high schools and colleges, and the leaders of not only the 
4-H clubs but also the or ganization called the Future Homemakers 
of America. 

Mr. Wurrrten. Could you give us any indication of the approximate 
size of that group? 

Dr. Strese.inG. I would be glad to put it in the record, sir. In ad- 
dition, I would like to mention one other group that depends heavily 
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upon our material—the editors and writers for women’s magazines 
and newspapers and the radio. 
(The following information was supplied later :) 


‘ 


SoME PROFESSIONAL Groups THkOUGH WHICH HoMr EcoNnoMics RESEARCH 
FINDINGS ARE DISSEMINATED 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


4,800 State specialists, supervisors, and county agents in home economics pro- 
grams reached 6,135,000 families (rural and urban) in 1955. Over 4 million 
of these families sought help on problems relating to food and nutrition, about 
3% million on clothing, 244 million on family economics, household management, 
household furnishings and equipment, and 1% million on housing problems. 

4,000 State and county leaders in 4—H programs, with an enroilment of over 
2 million girls and boys in 1955. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


2,500 home economics teachers in 450 colleges and universities with enrollments 
of 74,500 home economics students in 1956. 


430 State and city supervisors of home economics education serving over 2 


million girls and boys enrolled in homemaking classes in high schools and ele- 
mentary schools. 


57,000 schools and 11 million children participating in the national school lunch 
program. 


9,460 chapters of Future Homemakers of America, with 427,400 members in 46 
States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, and Alaska. 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, RADIO, TELEVISION 


2,300 editors of food and women’s pages in newspapers; farm, women’s and 
general magazines; and free-lance writers. 

600 directors of women’s radio and TV programs. 

738 directors of farm radio and TV programs. 


BUSINESS 


400 home economists in business and industry. 


Mr. Wuirren. You have all these thousands of people who have 
full-time jobs the year round getting these materials into use, en- 
couraging improvements in nutrition and all those things back at the 
local level. The value of the work of all those people is dependent 
upon the quality of the information that has been supplied them by 
your organization. Is that right? 


USED OF PUBLICATIONS 


Dr. StiresevincG. That istrue. During the past year we have issued 
about a hundred publications based on our research and on mate- 
rials from other sources brought together for the use of educators, Of 
that number, only about 15 were prepared directly for the use of 
homemakers, and those were bulletins, either new or revised ones, for 
which the Extension Service and others particularly pressed to use in 
their programs. Most of the others are for the use of other research 
workers or teachers and extension workers and leaders who work wit!) 
families; source material, rather than materials for the general public. 
We have changed the emphasis of our publications in the last couple of 
years and now put more emphasis on source materials for teachers 
and leaders and less emphasis on materials for the general public : ind 
homemakers. 
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_ Mr. Wurrren. I think the record in all fairness should show that 
you are the source of sound research that is used by thousands of peo- 
ple who put in full-time work all over the United States at the local 
Jevel with the public and with members of clubs and things of that 
sort. In addition, you are the source of material for many maga- 
zines and press releases which in turn are relied upon by people 
throughout the country. 

Dr. Srresetinc. That is true. From year to year 7 or 8 out of 10 
of the most-called-for Department of Agriculture publications are 
those that come from the research in home economics. The publica- 
tion on Family Fare is one of the most called for of all. 

That is all that I planned to say about the increase requested for 


the role of fat in nutrition, unless there are questions you would like 
to ask. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN KINDS OF FAT AND CHOLESTEROL LEVELS 


Mr. Wurrren. In recent months one of the outstanding research 
specialists in heart disease in my home State, who is connected with 
the medical school in the University of Mississippi, spent a good deal 
of time with a young man who had the misfortune to have a severe 
heart attack back in October. He says they have not proved every- 
thing ‘about heart disease, but they have definitely proved the tie 
between the body’s accumulation of fats and the likelihood to heart 
attacks. 

Dr. Stiesetina. There seems to be no question about the relation- 
ship between the kinds of fat and the levels of cholesterol in the blood. 
Some say that there is a definite connection between that and heart 
attacks and others are not so sure. 

Mr. Wuirren. I mention this only as one man’s opinion, though he 
is one of those who have been working in that field for quite a number 
of years. Now, that does not mean that every other doctor agrees with 
him, as you can well realize. 

Dr. Streserina. It is still a controversial question, but there is evi- 
dence enough that we need to pay attention to it and need to find out 
what the answers are and what is this desirable range of different 
fats in the diet. 

Mr. Wuirtten. To what extent does the Public Health rely on your 
findings? Do you have joint research projects with that agency? 

Dr. Srresevinc. We have joint research projects, and keep 
closely in touch with each other on the work that is being done. They 
are approaching it primarily from the standpoint, of course, of the 
relation of fat in different forms to disease and its treatment. 

Mr. Anversen. Dr. Stiebeling, I want you to know that, having 
observed the good work which your bureau has done in the past many 
years, I feel that that work is of incalculable value to the people of 
America. I say that from thinking of the work that my sister does 
in connection with dietetics in a hospital. She has often told me that 
the work coming from research in your particular bureau has been of 
great. value to them up in that hospital, so it shows to me that there is 
definite proof that the research by you people reaches far beyond even 
the scope of what we are considering. It reaches all the human 
beings of America. 
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1 was also impressed with your reference to the use made by our 
3,000 home demonstration agents of the results of your research. I 
know of no more important work being done in any field than that of 
the home demonstration agents. That is true not only today but in all 
the years since the job was first established. That is why in my years 
in the Congress I have done all I could to help make more funds avail- 
able for this important work. 

In my own State of Minnesota, where I am personally quite 
familiar with the program, we have not only an outstanding program 
of home demonstration but we have some of the best trained and best 
qualified people in the country doing that work. I was reminded 
just the other day that I had once said that the only thing wrong 
with the home demonstration agents was that they made such ex- 
cellent wives that smart young men were constantly marrying them 
and we were losing their services to farm families. Personally, I 
do not believe too much emphasis could be placed on your research 
which goes into the hands of the home demonstration agents. They 
not only need the results of your research but will make most effective 
use of such information for the good of homes and farm women all 
over the Nation. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is the point I was trying to get over. The 
165 million Americans are the guinea pigs, so to speak, of dietitians in 
magazines and newspapers, home economics teachers, and home dem- 
onstration agents. They are taking this information to the public 
continuously, and the families are relying on what they learn from 
this source. Behind it all is the research work that your Department 
does. It therefore becomes highly important that the work continue. 
Otherwise we would be sending out misinformation. 

Have you finished your highlights on the increases ? 


INCREASE FOR SERVICEABILITY AND MAINTENANCE 


Dr. Sretpetinc. On the nutritional one. I want to say of clothing 
a word or two about the increase of $53,000 for work on the service- 
ability and also maintenance of clothing of families, which is de- 
scribed on page 36. 

We know very little about the serviceability and the factors that 
make for comfort in many of the new fabrics that are coming on the 
market, wool and cottons with new finishes as well as other types of 
fabrics. We know very little about the kind of construction that gar- 
ments should have when they are made of these special fabrics, and 
about best methods of their care. 

This is a subject on which the Extension Service and other home 
economists are urging us to get more research-based, unbiased infor- 
mation that they can use to help consumers in their educational pro- 
grams. We feel that if we had better procedures and methods for pre- 
dicting the performance that consumers could expect from these 
new fabrics that manufacturers might be encouraged to do better label- 
ing of their products, which in turn would help the consumer to under- 
stand what they buy and know how to take care of it. 

This work, too, would be conducted cooperatively between the home 
economists and other parts of the Department of Agriculture and 
would be coordinated with the regional research on clothing and fabric 
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performance that is being done in at least three regional groups of 
experiment stations. 
r, Wuirren. Mr. Natcher. 


INCREASED EMPLOYMENT IN 1958 


Mr. Natcuer. Doctor, of the 26 new employees that you mentioned, 
will any of these new employees be assigned to this particular type of 
work that you have just mentioned. 

Dr. Stresetinc. There will be about 8 new employees on fabric 
research. These will be in addition to the 26 or 27 assigned to the 
study of fats in nutrition. 

Mr. Natcuer. The 26? 

Dr. Srresetine. Yes, both here and in the States, because in work 
of these types we cooperate closely with specially qualified universities 
and schools. 

Mr. Natouer. How many of the 26 will be assigned to the States? 

Dr. Srresetine. The only figure that we have definitely indicated 
in our notes is in Galveston, Tex., where we already have some pre- 
liminary work of this sort underway. ‘The others at the moment would 
be assigned to Beltsville. However, we undoubtedly will put some of 
them into other States, too, where we can develop cooperative or con- 
tract. work. We like to work on studies with human subjects on 
campuses of universities, where problems of housing of subjects are 
simpler, and the cooperation of medical groups can be gotten very 
readily. 

Mr. Natcuer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. Dr. Stiebeling, I was rather astounded last fall when 
I was asked to address the State meeting of the Future Home Makers 
of America. I want to commend you and all those who are encourag- 
ing that work. Frankly, I was a little bit at a loss as to how to 
approach that, and finally I hit upon something that astounded me. 
To begin with, I went out to the log cabin where I was born and pulled 
a square nail out of the ceiling of the log cabin, which was built about 
4 years before I was born in 1898. Then I began to think of all of 
the industrial and social revolution that had taken place during my 
lifetime, and it is quite astounding when you think back to 1898 and 
how we kept house and how we cooked and the things we have done 
in various fields during my lifetime. If you just think about it, 
the world has almost completely changed. Probably we have had 
more mechanical progress in my lifetime than all the rest of recorded 
history of civilization. I enjoyed it, and your department helped me 
with material which I turned over to our Future Home Makers out 
there, and they appreciated it. 

Dr. Stresetine. I recall writing a letter. 

Mr. Horan. I was very much impressed with the whole theme of the 
purpose they were building into the lives of those girls. I think it is 
not only helpful to them to build a home and be a better wife and 
mother, but it is a stabilizing influence. But I have to go back right 
now to my old theme that if we were to be bombed here and shut off 
the electricity we would practically starve to death. 

Dr. Stresetine. It would be very inconvenient, wouldn’t it ? 
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CARE AND USE OF HOME EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Horan. It certainly would. That brings me to the thing that 
I want to get at, in which I think we need some research. I still insist 
that we ought to have some bulletins on mechanics in the kitchen. 
We bought a clothes dryer, and it was 3 years before we found out 
where to put a new fuse in it. I even put a bill in Congress once re- 
quiring manufacturers to put out a manual to teach people how to re- 
pair their equipment. I only did it once because my staff would not 
let me put it in. We got too much mail, but something along that line 
would be very helpful. I see nothing in your work here that indicates 
that you are helping the housewife to get along with all these fancy 
things she has in her kitchen and in the house. 

Dr. Stresetine. During the war, you may recall, we had a series of 
leaflets on Take Care of Your Equipment, on different articles of 
equipment, in which the matter of repair that can safely be done by 
the man or woman in the home was discussed. However, I think that 
those are now out of print. 

Mr. Horan. I feel, Mr. Chairman, that something along that line 
should be considered very seriously by the research department, and 
if possible have a practical manual. I am not talking against the 
repairman, but we did have a washer once that was a lemon, and 
once every week the repairman came out to fix the washer. We bought 
another one that is working very well. I think the housewife is en- 
titled to know a little more about these things that she uses in her own 
home. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Sriese.tinc. We will consider that, sir. 

Mr. Marsuau. I am sure my good friend and colleague realizes 
that this sort of a thing is one of the things that unless it is properly 
handled can get somebody in a bit of a difficulty with the general 
public. I think that it would be a good thing at this point to point 
out that it is something that should be carefully handled before pro- 
ceeding too rapidly on that line. 


EFFECT OF PROCESSING ON FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Mr. Vurseiu. I have one question to ask if you have finished. You 
spoke of the lack of consumption of foods such as milk in diets gen- 
oe. I wonder if you recommend canned fruits as a diet almost 
equally to other fruits, because most of it now is bought. incans. What 
about the canned fruits? Is that in your recommendations? 

Dr. Srreseiine. Canned fruits tend to be a little lower than fresh 
in certain of the vitamins that are destroyed by heat. However, 
tomatoes, for example, or citrus juices, have enough acid so that the 
destruction due to heat is much less than you might expect. Both 
canned and frozen foods have very high nutritive value if they are 
of good quality, even though not quite as high as good quality fresh 
fruit and vegetables. On the other hand, if fresh fruits and vege- 
ables are not properly handled in the market place and have been 
shipped long distances under not-too-good conditions they lose some of 
their value. The best way to eat fruits and vegetables, of course, is to 
get them in prime condition right from the garden or right from the 
tree. Then they have better flavor and more nutritive value than any 
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of the processed food, but that, of course, is an impossible situation 
for a population with 85 percent of its people living in cities. 

Mr. Wurrren. Dr. Stiebeling, we are always glad to have your 
presentation, and we value your work. We have to spend our time 
trying to be sure that you move from one research project to another 
rather than always oe more money to do a new job. We do 
value your work and recognize fully that we have to keep abreast of 
the times, with many, many peop ahs throughout the United States 

ee full time making other people aware of the information 
that you send to them in the first instance. So I think you can count 
on the eee of this committee in the years to come. 

Dr. Streserine. Thank you so much. 


UTiILizaATION RESEARCH 


Mr. Wuirren. Dr. Hilbert, we now turn to your phase of the re- 
search work in the Department of Agriculture. I notice you have a 
substantial increase of approximately $1,950,900 in the budget. We 
would be glad to have you call to the attention of the committee 
the highlights of your work during the past year. We would also 
like for you to give some details in support of this increase. 


PATENTS ISSUED DURING 1956 


Dr. Hizserr. I will be very glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

During the past year, 77 patents have been granted to research 
workers in the field of utilization research. This list contains the 
titles of the patents, as well as the patent numbers and the dates when 
they were granted. 

(The list referred to above is as follows :) 


Patents issued to utilization research branches, calendar year 1956 








{ 
Patent Patent No. | Date of issue 


Method of recoverying volatile flavoring oils_................-.....----...--- 


2,720,564 | Jan. 3,10956 
Process for preparing dehydrated potatoes --_-...... = epee bhieinaakenns deeaacudes ‘i 2, 729, 566 | Do. 
Neen Te svn chnnnd abode atevinsdaudaddeinedbadntedacs | 2, 729, 567 | Do. 
a ae wo gd anal Lead eae 2, 729, 587 | Do. 
Esters of 9, et one acid with ether alcohols_. 2, 729, 612 | Do. 
Aralnert bs Ath cclbbbhihe Saadeh bib bt dnitend JabinnMbabieibe de bit 2, 729, 628 | Do. 
Polymerization process using boron ee ara joel 2, 729, 658 | Do. 
Lard oil and oleo oil. _...............---.-.-- wikdelisn dda meee Dbsbudeicahasded 1 2, 729, 659 | Do. 
Meal recycling solvent extraction process-.-..-.....---..-------------------- | 2, 729, 661 | Do. 
Method of inhibiting rn Se PEON ae conc cc occdnu sk 2, 729, 671 | Do 
Process of reacting cellulose textile with beta-propiolactone or beta-isovalero-_ i | 
I i eg Ea has Oellien eaten 5 2, 731,323 | Jan. 17,1956 
Tanning with tetrakis-(hydroxymethyl) phosphonium chloride_............. 2,732,278 | Jan. 24, 1956 
Method of continuously blending streams of potato granules... ..........-. .| 2, 732, 307 | Do, 


Vuleanization of copolymers of methacrylonitrile and alkyl er with a 







mixture of sulfur and triethylene tetramine.-_-.....................-.-.-.-- | 2, 732, 361 | Do. 
Method for spinning yarn from staple fiber._............-..--...-.-.-----. ais 2, 732, 682 | Jan. 31, 1956 
I ine $1 ged SA es hs, peda ch dawneddemes pene oluné | 2, 732, 939 | Do. 
Agricultural residue abrasives 2, 733. 138 | Do. 
Centrifugal extractor - - 2, 734, 635 | Feb. 14, 1956 
Plant regulators. -.-....... 2, 734, 816 | Do. 
Marking compositions. .-- eer 2, 735, 780 | Feb. 21, 1956 
Peroxides of saturated cyclic terpenes and method of producing | same____ 2, 735, 870 | Do. 
Method of inhibiting the browning of plant tissue__..........._.-- 2, 738, 280 | Mar. 13, 1956 
Controlled enzymolysis of high-amylopectin starch_. selinsae 2, 738, 305 | Do 
Allyl starch emulsion and a process of preparing it.................- 2, 740, 724 | Apr. 3, 1956 
Method for the recovery of sweet corn polysaccharides.......____- : 2, 740, 733 | Do. 
Laetam of N(6-aminoethyl) chelidamie acid _.-__- Swen dsep Sone dnckicaents ty Sone J Do. 
Extraction and recovery of alkaloids.................-..---.--...-..--- ae 2, 740, = Do. 
Producing colored cellulosic textiles_.........._...... 2-2-2. bas RT 2, 741, § | Apr. 10, 1956 

ic preparation of high levulose food additives............-.-----.-- | 2, 742, 388 Apr. 17,1956 

Production of dextranase................-.-.-.---.---- sdiskatagn obial nicks wath’ | 2,742, 399 | Do. 
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Patents issued to utilization research branches, calendar year 1956—Continued 














Ammonia insolubilized methylol-phosphorus polymers and cellulosic ma- | 





Patent Patent No. | Date of issue 
Card clothing stripper_.__._...........-.-_.... akttiki dp vgelcaiet ite Steal 2, 742,673 | Apr. 24, 1956 
I | 2, 742, 847 Do. 
Fibrous 2-phosphatoethyl ethers of cellulose and process , of making the same __| 2, 748, 232 Do. 
Production of tetrakis. (hydroxymethyl) phosphonium chloride...._.._...._-. | 2, 743, 299 Do. 
Automatic test-tube washer-____- eine 2, 743,733 | May 1, 1956 
Process of separating proteins and vitamins from starch waste water________- | 2, 744,014 Do. 
Pitch separation and sugar recovery from bagasse_.....................-..-.- } 2, 744, 037 Do. 
Processes for increasing the yield of enzymes......_................---------- | 2, 744, 050 Do, 
Alky] iodide catalyzed tung oil isomerization._.................... 2, 744, 123 Do. 
Isolation of fatty acids from guayule resin...............___- 2, 744, 125 | Do. 
Fiber deflector. euacel a aaa eicbiee to ibek s. Mee had daRbosdekiscuwecssé 2,745,144 | May 15, 1956 
Continuous belt trough drier.-.------ ~~ == 2-2 --| 2, 745, 194 Do. 
Glyceridic mixtures exhibiting unique coms ertoat and serrd: for their r pro- 
SE Mh och Seid idl 3A thesia, wiaiiindowscishe Said Saeaeol 2, 745, 749 Do. 
Ne ee cmmmpnanncdd 2, 746, 864 | May 22, 1956 
Process for making unicellular dehydrated potato granules-- -| 2,750,295 | June 12, 1956 
Phenylaminoalkylated cellulosic textiles and —— of chemically modif ying | 
them___- Ce er 2, 750, 249 Do. 
Peroxides of long-chain olefinic compounds. __..____- Giceicid «970: Do. 
Preparation of a acid from calcium magnesium phytates.._-------.-.-- 2, 750, 400 | Do. 
Converting alpha-pinene to mixtures of acids_..................-.-.--.----- 2,750, 411 | Do. 
In cnepctensee | 2,750,855 | June 19, 1956 
Process for the chemical modification of cotton sliver with sodium hyd droxide | 
solution. ss a ea hl ee 2, 751, 278 Do, 
Preparation of concentrated purees.___-----_--- enc ~------.------| . 2,752,253 | Jume_ 26, 1956 
Treatment of extraction liquors from poppy straw. ___- i 2, 752, 350 Do. 
— uid acrylic ester telomers with iso-propylated benzene and process for 
ee IR rn Se te ee oe rh hh cas kacctececesconoonecce 2, 752, 387 Do. 
Apparatus for determining textile characteristics_- 2,752,781 | July 3, 1956 
Process of reacting aminoalkylated cellulosic textiles with 8-hydroxy quino- | 
line sulfonic acids and metals forming chelate rings and products thereof 2, 753, 240 | Do. 
Process for the microbiological synthesis of vitamin Bi: active substances. --- 2, 289 | Do. 
Edible spreads from vegetable oils re pee, PRET ohet 2, 754,213 | July 10, 1956 
Inactivation of enzymes in beet cossettes prior to aaa Ss i ik: | 2, 754,'233 Do. 
Partially-acetylated polyviny] alcohol as a soil- “suspending agent.._....._..-- 2, 755, 252 July 17, 1956 
Purification of long-chain viny] esters and ethers..............-..-- A322 oie .| 2, 756, 222 | July 24, 1956 
Drum drying of cooked mashed potatoes _...............-.--.-.-----.------ | 2, 759, 832 | Aug. 21, 1956 
Addition or organic acids to the double bond of unsaturated fatty compounds. 2, 759, 953 Do. 
omen PUI. DET) ad ds aid tole ee ol stk endeenaseess 2, 759, 956 Do. 
Maple-honey spread and process of making the same.__...........-.-.------ 2, 760,870 | Aug. 28, 1956 
Inorganic iodide catalyzed tung oil isomerization ._................--------.- | 2, 760, 968 +e 
Nutritive yeast products--__._-- aa 2, 764, 487 Sept. 35, 1956 
Process for the preparation of concentrates of vitamin Bi active substances. 2, 764, 521 | Do. 
Production of sym-homopinie acid--..- eS Te al Bia ce ae retina bce 2, 765,334 | Oct. 2, 1956 
Phosphorus-containing Ee El lial nde aleemenah chain le 2, 768, 997 Oct. 30 1956 
Selective enrichment medium for salmonella_..................-..------.-.-- | 2, 770, 574 | Nov. 13, 1956 
Electrolytic production of alkali salts of iodic acid_............-- a jal 2, 770, 589 Do. 
Antibiotic and method for producing it by bacillus polymyxa-- 2, 771, 397 | Nov. 20, 1956 
I a icuisdiianpennihgemiomniaanion 2, 772, 188 Nov. 27, 1956 
Vulcanization of acrylic acid copolymers................----------..--..--- es 2, 772, 251 Do. : 
Coating composition stabilized with a cyanoethylated protein. _........----- 2, 775, 565 | Dec. 25, 1956 
Polymerizations initiated by saturated cyclic terpene peroxides.........-..-- 2, 775, 578 Do, 


Dr. Hizgerr. The developments I am calling your attention to are 
those that we believe will make a most impor tant contribution either 
on the surplus problem or on the agricultural commodity in which the 
work has been done. 

CEREALS UTILIZATION 


The first development I would like to discuss is our most outstand- 
ing contribution in the field of cereals. I believe Dr. Shaw referred 
to this briefly a few days ago. This contribution concerns the develop- 
ment of an entirely new product made out of starch, called starch di- 
aldehyde. It is made by a low-cost process nvalyiod the use of an 
electrolytic current. This product _ can be produced with widely 
different properties, properties varying from those quite similar to 
starch to a product that dissolves very readily in water and is highly 
reactive. It has a wide variety of potential uses, such as a raw ma- 
terial for making plastics, for the paper industry, and as an adhesive. 
Most of our work from the use standpoint has been done at the 
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Eastern Regional Research Laboratory, which has studied it for 
use in tanning hides and skins. They find that when starch dialde- 
hyde is used the hide can be tanned in 24 to 48 hours. It usually takes 
from 6 weeks to 2 months to tan a hide, and that is one of the reasons 
for the high cost production of leather. I have here samples of leather 
tanned with starch dialdehyde. These three different samples all 
have been tanned with starch dialdehyde. In two cases an additional 
tanning material has been added. You will note that the leather is 
very light tan colored and also very flexible. We believe it has a great 
deal of promise. 

In order to push this work along, we have made a shift in our pro- 
gram and at the present time have a team of 12 chemists and chemical 
engineers pushing this development through as fast as we can. 


COTTON UTILIZATION 


Another development to which I would like to call your attention 
concerns cotton. The most important contribution we have made in 
the field of cotton this year has been development of a wash-wear fab- 
ric with permanent creases. I would like to give you a bit of back- 
ground information so you can get a picture of its significance. When 
the noncellulose synthetic fibers were developed, they had the outstand- 
ing property of being wrinkle resistant and crush resistant. They 
could be dried very rapidly too. This property of drying rapidly has 
become known as wash and wear. “Wash and wear” have become prac- 
tically household words. Cotton wrinkles very easily and dries very 
slowly. The cotton industry, however, has been meeting the compe- 
tition of the synthetic fiber industry by treating cotton with chemical 
resins. These chemical resins confer wrinkle resistance and crush 
resistance to cotton. About 3 years ago dacron and orlon made their 
appearance. They had one additional property, a new property— 
one could produce a fabric having a permanent crease in it. 

The chemical industry exploited this property highly. This type 
of property is desirable for men’s suits and women’s dresses with 
pleats in them, sport shirts, and soon. During the past year we have 
developed a process for producing a wash and wear fabric from cotton 
which also has a permanent crease in it. This is done by immersing 
goods, for instance shirts or cotton trousers, in an emulsion. This 
bottle contains emulsion we have been using. On treating the cotton 
goods with this emulsion and damp drying it, and subsequently sub- 
jecting it to a hot iron, one can get the permanent crease in it. This 
resin can be retained at least through 12 launderings, which indicates 
that it is quite permanent. It has one advantage over synthetic fibers. 
This type of fabric can be dried in an ordinary washing machine by 
using the spinning method housewives now use. That can be done 
with this kind of fabric without developing any wrinkles. On the 
other hand, synthetic fibers have to be hung dried, that is, hung up so 
that the water drips out of them. 

We still have two disadvantages to overcome. In subjecting this 
type of fabric to a hot iron, formaldehyde is given off, and one needs 
to work in a well-ventilated room. The other disadvantage is that if 
this type of treated shirt is washed with a dirty white shirt then the 
resin-treated shirt acts as a scavenger. It picks up all the dirt in the 
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white shirts. It has to be washed separately. Those are two prob- 
lems we are working on at the present time. We do not think they 
are insurmountable. We are working with the National Dry Clean- 
ing Institute from the standpoint of developing its commercial appli- 
cation. This type of product can be produced not only in the house- 
hold but in dry cleaning laundries and for that matter in a factory. 

Mr. Horan. What is the quality that makes it collect the dirt from 
the white shirts ¢ 

Dr. Hizerr. It is one of the components in the resin. Industry 
has developed hundreds of different resins which can be tested. We 
have studied a combination of three of them, and we are still studying 
other formulations. We are quite sure that we can find a formulation 
that is responsible for this undesirable property. We think it is the 
silicone that is present in the emulsion. 


WOOL UTILIZATION 


In the field of wool one disadvantage we have been working on for 
quite some time is the problem of developing shrinkage resistance. 
We have found within the past year that if wool is treated with an 
appropriate type of chemical resin the wool becomes shrink resistant. 
I have here three stockings. One is a control that has not been treated 
with the resin and has not been washed. Here is the other which has 
been treated with the resin and has been washed through 20 cycles. 
If you compare it with the control, you will note there has been gon 
tically no change in the size of the wool stocking. This one shows 
what happens to ordinary wool. It originally was the size of the 
control, and has shrunk to almost half its original size. This is a 
very important contribution. Asa matter of fact, it is about the first 
case we know of where any wool product has been treated with a chem- 
ical resin. Although the cotton industry has been using chemical] 
resins for the last 5 or 6 years, the woolen industry has not. 


EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE CHANGES ON FROZEN FOODS 


An important development in the field of fruits and vegetables is 
the completion of one phase of our activities dealing with the time- 
temperature tolerance of frozen fruits and vegetables. The frozen 
food industry has been developing very rapidly during the past 10 
years. Too frequently the consumer in obtaining frozen fruits and 
vegetables has obtained products that had deteriorated, with off 
flavors. Sometimes the products were not even palatable. It is ob- 
vious that some place along the marketing chain of frozen foods the 
package has been mistreated. It is very difficult to determine just 
where this damage takes place, because no one along the chain takes 
the responsibility. Each link in the chain always claimed that the 
product had been handled properly and someone else along the chain 
must have abused it. The industry did not have any information as 
to the precise conditions to which frozen foods could be subjected and 
maintain optimum quality. 

When the Research and Marketing Act of 1946 was passed and we 
received generous increases in appropriations for research and advisory 
committees were set up a number of the advisory committees urged 
the Department to make an intensive attack on this problem to deter- 
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mine the exact conditions for maintaining the frozen foods at high 
quality. We did undertake a vigorous attack on that program. It 
was necessary to design fluctuating temperature rooms, rooms in which 
the temperature would fluctuate at the same degree of variation as it 
undergoes through the marketing chain. 

For example, the first step in the freezing process is done by the 
processor. The next step is when it goes to a warehouse; under those 
conditions it is kept at about 0°. The next step in the chain is the re- 
frigerated truck or refrigerated freight car, and the temper ature there 
increases up to 15° or 20°. It may be kept there for a week or 2 weeks, 
depending upon the duration of the haul. Then when the frozen food 
is received in the city to which it is destined, it goes back into a ware- 
house, again down to 0°, from there to the retailer, at the retailer’s 
the temperature varies depending on the way the retailer handles it. 
It may be kept at 20°. At times it may reach 30°. The frozen foods 
that we have been studying have been subjected to similar wide varia- 
tions in temperature. Since 1947 when this work started we have 
studied 50,000 different frozen food packages, 4 different fruits and 
three different vegetables. For example, in the case of strawberries 
we obtained strawberries in consumer-size packages from Oregon, 
Washington, Louisiana, and Tennessee, with the aim of being certain 
that variety was no factor and environment was no factor. To sum- 

marize, this is what we found, and the information we developed was 
surprising to the frozen- food industry. We found in the case of 
peaches that if consumer-size packages are kept at 25° for 2 days a 
change in color and change in flavor starts. This is 7° below freezing. 
If the package is maintained at 20°, the change is noted in 6 days, at 
10° in 40 days, and at 0° not for 400 days. 

The other important factor we discovered was that frozen foods 
have a memory. In other words, if they have been partially ee 
somewhere along the process, the frozen product remembers that, s 
the next time it 1s abused the 2 periods act as if it was almost 1 parted. 
considering the length of time that the package was kept at these 2 
different undesirable conditions. 


DISSEMINATING RESULTS OF RESEARCH TO THE TRADE 


We were faced with the problem of how can we get this information 
into the hands of industry so that they can take real advantage of it. 
This summer, we called a conference, to which we invited all the top 
representatives of all the different industries who are connected with 
frozen foods. For instance, we had representatives from the railroad 
industry, the refrigerator tr ‘uiek industry, from the warehousing asso- 
ciations, and various frozen-food trade organizations. We gave 
them a picture of the information we had developed over the years, 
and then sought their advice and counsel as to how we could dissemi- 
nate this information as rapidly as possible into the trade. They all 
volunteered to help in this educational program. In additon to our 
publication of the results in technical journals thousands of reprints 
of the publications have been prepared, summarizing our results, and 
have been passed on to the trade. 
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DEHYDRATED POTATOES 


Another important development in the field of fruits and vegetables 
is our work on dehydrated potatoes. Last year I called your atten- 
tion to the fact that we have made signal progress in developing a 
product which was very palatable and ‘had a long storage life. You 
will be interested to know that during the past year the “‘indust ry has 
doubled its capacity for producing this type of potato granules. I 
also called your attention to potato flakes, that they had a great deal 
of promise. 

Last May we conducted, in cooperation with the Maine Potato 
Commission and the Agricultural Marketing Service, a marketing 
study on consumer acceptance of potato flakes. The Maine Potato 
Commission turned over to us a carload of potatoes, which we proc- 
essed in our pilot plant. The flakes were packed in this type of pack- 
age and sold in stores in Binghamton, N. Y. We found that con- 
sumer acceptance was very high. More than 90 percent of the pur- 
chasers were repeat buyers. This study was carried on over a period 
of 6 weeks, and some made 6 purchases of the product. On the basis 
of that marketing study, 3 companies have started pilot-plant studies 
in producing potato flakes, 1 company in California, another in Maine, 
and 1 in Idaho. One company has started to produce potato flakes 
commercially. 

One of the most rapid developments taking place in the food field 
is the production of instant potatoes. It is very desirable from the 
standpoint of the potato industry, because it does help to alleviate 
their seasonal surplus problem. 


WHOLE MILK POWDER 


In the case of milk, we have devoted a great deal of attention to the 
problem of developing a fresh flavored, convenient to use, whole fat 
milk powder. As you know, we have had a great deal of success 
in producing fruit and vegetable powders which are palatable, con- 
venient to use, and have a long storage life. With the experience 
we have developed in our work with fruits and vegetables, we are 
confident. we can do the same thing with whole fat milk powder. We 
have made a great deal of progress in the last year 

We find that. we can get a whole fat milk powder which will easily 
reconstitute when mixed with cold water, and the product has the 
flavor of fresh milk. On storage studies, we find that there is no 
change in the ease of reconstitution. On the other hand, we have 
encountered one problem, a type of problem we always run into in 
attempting to form these powders, and that is the question of storage 
life. 

This milk powder has a storage life of about 42 days in a re- 
frigerator. We would like to do much better than that, and at the 
present time are devoting our attention to solving this storage prob- 
lem. In view of the progress we have made, we are shifting our pro- 
gram and expect to have a team of 35 chemists and chemical engineers 
working on the solution of this problem. 

We feel it is the most important contribution that can be made 
in solving the milk-surplus problem, particularly in the Middle West. 
where our large milk surpluses are and where at the present time thei1 
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distance from the markets forces them to convert their milk into butter 
and skim milk which can be dried, or evaporated milk, or cheese. This 
type of processing operation we feel will lead to the solution of the 
surplus problem. 

I have here samples of this dried whole milk. You should bear 
in mind that it is an experimental product, but if you care to you can 
stir this up in cold water, to get a picture of how easy it does stir 
up, and then drink it. I think you will find it will be very palatable. 
It is a product you should use within the next few days or so. 


UTILIZATION OF ANIMAL FATS 


In the field of animal fats, we have made striking progress in the 
past year. As you know, the development of synthetic detergents 
has had a very serious effect on animal fats. The prices have dropped, 
and the industry has had difliculty in finding new outlets for animal 
fats. During the past year we found a method for conver ting animal 
fats into a synthetic detergent. In the past synthetic detergents have 
been produced entirely from coal-tar products or from petroleum prod- 
ucts. The method that we have developed for producing synthetic 
detergents from animal fats has been translated to a pilot-plant 
scale by one of the large animal-fat manufacturers in the United 
States. They are interested not only in getting information on the 
cost of producing the product but also in producing large enough 
quantities of the product for market studies. 


POULTRY UTILIZATION 


I will mention one other development, and that is in the field of 
poultry. Several years ago when the broiler industry expanded very 

-apidly, many of the birds, chickens and turkeys, were frozen. There 
were, however, many consumer complaints on the toughness of these 
birds. The Western Regional Research Laboratory was urged by our 
Poultry Advisory Committee to determine why some of the frozen 
birds are tough. There were three factors of processing which might 
have been responsible. One was that the industry had ‘adopted high- 
er scalding temperatures to facilitate the rapidity with which feath- 
ers can be removed from the bird. Another factor was that the birds 
were not subjected to any holding time. As soon as the birds were 
feathered and eviscerated they were frozen. The third factor was that 
when the birds were received by the consumer the industry had been 
advising them that it was not necessary to thaw out the bird. It could 
be placed in the oven in the frozen condition and the difficulty of thaw- 
ing avoided. Actually, we studied each one of these factors, and the 
first two, the higher scalding temperatures and the low holding time 
were found to be responsible primarily for the toughness of the birds. 
Thawing is also a factor but a rather minor one. We have made 
recommendations to the industry that the holding time of the bird be at 
least 12 hours, and that the scalding temperatures be held to a mini- 
mum. The industry has adopted those recommendations. 
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INCREASES PROPOSED FOR UTILIZATION RESEARCH 


If you care to, I would be glad to discuss the changes in the budget in 
the field utilization research. I would like first to summarize for 
you the changes in the budget, and then I will discuss each one of these 
items separately. 

For research on the utilization of wheat, small grains, and corn, 
there is an increase of $770,000. For research work on cotton and 
wool there is an increase of $870,000. For fruits and vegetables util- 
ization research investigations there is a net decrease in the budget 
of $604,000. This is due to the elimination of a nonrecurring item of 
$785,000 for the construction of a new laboratory at Winter Haven, 
Fla., which is partially offset by an increase of $181,000. There is an 
increase of $260,000 for research on linseed oil and cottonseed oil and 
meal, and an increase of $104,000 on animal fats. The details of these 
increases are described beginning on page 37 of the explanatory notes. 


CEREALS 


The first increase I will discuss is that dealing with corn, wheat, 
and small grains, for which we are requesting an increase of $770,000. 
This increase would be used primarily for developing nonfood uses 
for wheat, corn, and small grains. A large portion of the fund would 
be used for expanding our investigations on starch dialdehyde, the 
new type of starch product I mentioned earlier. In particular, we 
would like to evaluate its use in the plastics industries and also as a 
raw material for the chemical industry. As I mentioned earlier, we 
have a team of 12 chemists and chemical engineers working on it, but 
in order to commercialize this development as rapidly as possible we 
feel that it is desirable that a large portion of this $770,000 increase 
be devoted to this field. 

Mr. Anpersen. May I ask a question, please? What possibility do 
you see as to additional utilization of grains in the future because of 
this discovery? Have you made any estimate ? 

Dr. Huzerr. I think it has potentialities from the standpoint of 
large volume usage, and that is what we are pushing at the present 
time. I would say 100 million bushels. 

Mr. AnvErsEN. That would be quite a contribution. 

Dr. Huzeerr. Yes, it would. 


FERMENTATION OF GRAINS 


The next area which would receive our attention under this increase 
for cereals concerns the fermentation of grains, from the standpoint 
of producing from grains a rich source of carotene or vitamin A, and 
improving the nutritional value of grains for feed purposes. I would 
like to elaborate on that point, to give you a picture of the problem 
the industry is facing. At the present time, 75 million tons of feed 
are used annually for swine and poultry. About 50 percent of this 
feed is in the form of cereal products. Cereal products, however, are 
deficient not only in the quantity of protein present but also in the 
quality of the protein. Cereal proteins are deficient in three very im- 
portant amino acids. Those are the building blocks of protein, and 
those amino acids are just as essential for health as a vitamin. 
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In order to meet this deficiency, it has been customary to use oilseed 
meals, Oilseed meals have more of these important amino acids than 
cereals do. But in spite of the fact that cereals are supplemented with 
oilseed meals in feeds, there is still a deficiency of these three impor- 
tant amino acids. From estimates made from data assembled by the 
National Research Council the deficiency amounts to about 400,000 
tons of these amino acids in our present commercial feeds. 

The chemical industry is cognizant of this gap, and a number of 
chemical companies have been energetically attempting to produce 
synthetically two of these essential amino acids—lysine and meth- 
ionine. Asa matter of fact, they have been successful. At the present 
time lysine is being marketed in the bakery trade to enrich bread. We 
know that bacterial and other micro-organisms can provide rich 
sources of these three important amino acids. We have screened hun- 
dreds of bacteria yeasts and molds and found some that produce 4 
to 5 times as much of this important amino acid as is present in a 
cereal protein. 

A part of this increase would be devoted to carrying on pilot-plant 
operations on this fermentation process; and also to use new tools, 
either to add chemicals to the nutrient medium to increase the lysine 
content of the micro-organisms or to modify the bacteria by subjecting 
them to radioactive rays, X-rays, and sunlight. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


One other fermentation activity on which we would initiate studies 
is the production of synthetic rubber from micro-organisms or from 
fungi. We know that rubber can be produced from fungi, but it has 
received practically no attention in the past. 

During World War II large quantities of cereals were used for the 
production of synthetic rubber, but after the war, due to the increas- 
ing competition of the petroleum industry, very little alcohol has been 
used for conversion to synthetic rubber. The last alcohol was used 
about a year ago. 

The process for producing synthetic rubber from cereals is a rather 
costly one. It has been a three-step process. The first step was the 
conversion of grain to alcohol, the next step alcohol to butadiene, and 
subsequently the butadiene to synthetic rubber. In the new proposed 
process we would go directly from cereals to rubber. It would be a 
natural rubber. The potential outlets for this in the rubber field are 
enormous. Quantities of cereals that might be absorbed amount to 
about a quarter of a billion bushels. This is one activity to which we 
would devote attention under this increase. 


WHEAT GLUTEN 


Still another one deals with the development of industrial uses and 
food uses for wheat gluten. Gluten is a rubbery, semi-elastic material, 
and it is because of these properties that it is used for breadmaking 
purposes. Little attention, however, has been devoted to the possi- 
bility of using gluten in the industrial field. Too frequently in the 
industrial utilization of cereals the most important product was con- 
sidered to be either starch or alcohol. The protein material was con- 
sidered to be of secondary importance and usually sold asa feed. Sold 
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as a feed it commanded the price of feed. On the other hand, the 
approach we would take under this activity would be to find a higher 
priced use for the protein, either in the food field or in the industrial 
field. The starch could thus command a lower price and be better able 
to compete with the products of the chemical industry. 

Those indicate some of the activities that we would undertake on 
the increase in funds for cereals. 

Mr. Horan. Would that include the study of the economics? 

Dr. Hirperr. Yes. As a matter of fact, before we undertake a 
project we attempt to determine what the cost of the process might be 
and whether it would be economical. If it is not in the realm of 
economics, we discard it. We also attempt to estimate the potential 
usage of the new product. We also give consideration as to whether 
a new product will be competitive with other agricultural commodi- 
ties. There is no point in developing a new use for one commodity if 
it is going to displace a like amount of another commodity. 


COTTON AND OTHER FIBERS 


In the field of cotton and other fibers we are requesting an increase 
of $870,000. Part of this increase, $365,000, would be devoted to 
developing new and expanded uses for cotton and in lowering the cost 
of processing cotton. The chemical finishing process that I mentioned 
earlier for converting cotton goods into a wash-and-wear fabric having 
a permanent crease would be intensified. This is a field in which we 
feel we should have a research team of 25 or 30 workers, in order to 
bring it to commercialization as rapidly as possible. 

A portion of this increase would also be devoted to developing equip- 
ment for the processing of cotton. 


COTTON-CARD DEVELOPMENT 


One of the bottlenecks in the cotton industry at the present time is 
the card. That is the equipment which alines cotton fibers in a parallel 
direction so that they can subsequently be twisted into a thread. At 
the present time a card is fed with a thick mat of cotton fibers which 
is about 1 inch thick. We would propose developing an entirely new 
procedure for feeding cotton into the card. That would be by using 
loose, fluffy cotton. We feel if this could be done it would eliminate 
one piece of machinery, the picker, in the textile operation as it is 
conducted at the present time. 


RELATIONSHIP OF LENGTH AND QUALITY OF COTTON FIBERS 


We would also undertake under this activity, work on determining 
the relationship between the length and the quality of cotton fibers. 
A great deal of cotton has small fibers which may be only a quarter- 
inch or three-eighths inch long. The industry believes that the pres- 
ence of these fibers lowers the quality of cotton fabric, but there 1s no 
precise information as to just what their effect is. 

In this activity we propose using cotton fibers of known average 
lengths, including varying quantities of small fibers only a quarter- 
inch or three-eighths of an inch long and measuring exactly what their 
effect is on the quality of the fabric. In the long run this information 
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would lead to an increase in the quality of fabric processed by the 
textile industry. 


INCREASE FOR WOOL UTILIZATION RESEARCH 


We are requesting an increase of $400,000 for research on wool 
utilization and also an increase of $105,000 for construction. These 
are two separate items. One is to construct a building at the Western 
Regional Research Laboratory and the other would be used the first 

ear mainly for the purchase of wool processing equipment. I would 
ike to give you some background on the changes that have taken place 
in the wool industry. 

The wool industry is in a very precarious position. It has probably 
been as hard hit as any in the fiber industry. Since 1949, 200 woolen 
mills have gone out of business. Two years ago one of the largest 
wool manufacturers, Botany Mills, was liquidated. At the present 
time there is only one company which is engaged entirely on wool and 
that is a company in Oregon. The wool industry has been absorbed 
by the textile industry in general, that is by the cotton and synthetic 
fiber textile mills. As such there is now no industry which considers 
wool to be its own fiber and which is interested in improving its 
quality. 

Because of the serious financial situation of the wool industry they 
have eliminated practically all of their research laboratories. At 
the present time practically the only research that is being done on 
the processing of wool, and attempts to improve the quality of 
wool, is being done in the Western Regional Research Laboratory. 


NYLON ALLERGY 


Mr. AnpERSEN. Speaking about wool and its substitutes, can you tell 
me what causes allergies to affect some people when they permit 
nylon to come in contact with their skin ? 

Dr. Hizeert. That may be an allergy or it may be a particular sen- 
sitivity either to nylon or a finishing agent which may be on the 
nylon. 

I have heard of that in the case of people who are very sensitive 
tonylon and other synthetic fibers. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Do dacron and orlon have the same properties / 

Dr. Hitegert. They have to be tested. They are entirely different 
materials. 

PILOT PLANT FOR WOOL RESEARCH 


We have had a serious problem in attempting to translate our re- 
search work results on wool into a commercial scale. There are no 
pilot plants which can be used to determine the cost of a process, or 
for that matter to find out whether any difficulties are encountered in 
translating the process to a larger scale. So this increase would be 
largely used re primarily used for the purchase of this woolen tex- 
tile equipment, as well as chemical finishing equipment. 

Earlier I mentioned that we had treated wool with a resin which 
resulted in shrink resistance in wool. We should have equipment 
for translating this to a pilot-plant scale so we are in a position to go 
to the textile industry and let them know what the exact cost is of com- 
mercializing it. 
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Mr. Horan. I want to say I think this fills out the report and we 
ought to continue these experiments, probably, but I bring to Dr, 
Hilbert’s attention the fact that I did have a woolen shirt that was 
labeled “washable.” 

Dr. Hitserr. Yes. Some progress has been made in improving the 
shrinking properties of wool. About 10 years ago a process was devel- 
oped by treating wool with chlorine. When the wool is treated with 
chlorine there is a sharp improvement on its shrink resistance, but 
unfortunately that process has the property of weakening the strength 
of the wool fiber, so such fabrics do not have the length of life that 
ordinary wool had if it had been subjected to no treatment. 

Mr. Horan. Of course, if it shrinks it has a pretty short life. 

Dr. Hizeerr. That is right. Unless you are using a very loose 
sweater. That is one problem we have to look into to find out what 
the life of these cotton fabrics or wool fabrics are which have been 
treated with a resin. 


ADVANTAGES OF NATURAL FIBERS 


Mr. Marswatu. In your work with wool do you know of any other 
fiber that has the moisture absorption possibilities and qualities that 
wool has? 

Dr. Hizeertr. Cotton is very good. The natural fibers are excellent. 
That is the outstanding advantage of the natural fibers. When I say 
“natural fibers,” I am talking about wool and cotton, and in the old 
days, silk. They had an excellent absorptive capacity and also have 
a very high comfort factor. 

None of the synthetic fibers have the comfort that natural fibers 
have. For example, a nylon shirt on a cold day feels cold and on a 
hot day feels hot. On the other hand wool and cotton feel warm 
on a cold day and not too hot on a hot day. That is one of the proper- 
ties that the synthetic industry has not been able to meet, except partly 
in rayon, which is of course almost principally from natural sources. 
It is a cellulose fiber. 


VEGETABLES, FRUITS, AND NUTS 


The next change in the budget I would like to discuss is the one 
dealing with fruits and vegetables. The nonrecurring item of $785,000 
for construction of the laboratory at Winter Haven, Fla., is being 
eliminated, but there is an increase of $181,000 to strengthen our work 
on surplus fruits, nuts and vegetables. 

Although cotton and cereals are the most serious problems of surplus 
and a great deal of attention is devoted to them, we actually also have 
seasonal surplus problems with fruits and vegetables but they rarely 
make the headlines. They are burdensome to the Government and 
also to the farmer when they occur. 

On this increase most of our attention would be devoted to con- 
verting fruits, nuts and vegetables into a palatable, convenient-to-use, 
storable form so that the surplus can be siphoned off during the surplus 
period and the product made available throughout the year. 

We would devote attention to peaches grown in the Southeast. 
Very few peaches in the Southeast are processed. One of the difficul- 
ties is the development of brown rot. It is impossible to keep peaches 
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. very long without the development of brown rot. The cost of process- 


ing.is very high. We would study the process of storage of peaches 
in a processing plant from the standpoint of eliminating brown rot. 

Another problem on which we would be engaged is that of grapefruit. 
Grapefruit is getting to be a very serious surplus problem in Florida 
and potentially in Texas, which has come back from the freeze it had 
several years ago. 

In particular we would study the production and life of chilled 

rapefruit juice. Quite a market has developed for chilled orange 
juice and relatively large quantities are sold throughout the East, 
trucked up from Florida. The Texas industry is very desirous of 
having information on the chilling of grapefruit juice, its preservation 
and storage life. 

A problem in walnuts is their rather low shelf life, after they have 
been shelled. The walnut industry has been expanded and is con- 
cerned that in about 2 or 3 years it will have a serious surplus problem 
unless it can find some new way of marketing walnuts. The industry 
would like to shell walnuts and put them in a transparent package 
so that the housewife can see the shelled walnuts and will be induced 
to buy more. However, walnuts have only a life of about two weeks 
in transparent packaging and become very rancid. 

The Department’s Advisory Committee and the walnut growers 
have been urging us to develop methods for preserving the stora 
life of shelled walnuts. This problem would be attacked under this 
increase. 

Dried beans and peas, also, would receive attention. These have 
»0sed. a surplus problem for the Government for quite a few years. 

he bean growing industry has been urging the Department to under- 
take work on developing a convenient to use form of dried beans and 
peas. The bean industry feels the reason that the per capita consump- 
tion of dried beans and peas has dropped enormously in the last 30 
to 40 years is because of the great difficulty in cooking them. 

It takes several hours to bake beans, and even several hours to 
make a bean or pea soup. The industry is desirous of having research 
work undertaken on the development of a process for converting beans 
and peas into a convenient-to-use form so that they can be made into 
a soup, or baked, in a relatively short time. This problem would re- 
ceive attention under this increase. 

Mr. Marsuatt. I believe the record should show at this point we 
have received a letter from our colleague, John Moss, Member of Con- 

ess from California, urging consideration of utilization research on 

ried beans, pointing out that it is quite vital to the industry. 

Dr. Hizgert. One other activity that would be studied under this 
increase would be that of developing a method for improving the 
flavor of canned vegetables. Vegetables are canned at such high tem- 
peratures that there are very definite changes in flavor. We have 
reason to believe that there are flavor precursors or compounds present 
in vegetables which, after canning and subsequent treatment with 
an enzyme will lead to the restoration of the original flavor of the 
vegetable. ‘This is the area to which we would devote attention. It 
is really the development of a method for improving the flavor of 
canned vegetables. 
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LINSEED OIL AND COTTONSEED OIL AND MEAL 


Another increase we are requesting is $260,000 for research work on 
linseed oil and on cottonseed oil and meal. Two hundred thousand 
dollars of this increase would be devoted to linseed oil and $60,000 to 
cottonseed oil and meal. 

Up until 2 years ago the Department did not conduct any research 
work on the utilization of flaxseed or linseed oil or meal. The reason 
for this is that when the regional research laboratories were estab- 
lished in 1938 the Congress Tease the Department to devote atten- 
tion primarily to those crops which were in annual or seasonal surplus. 

The Department set up a departmentwide committee to determine 
what crops were in annual and seasonal surplus and flaxseed at that 
time was not included. It was not considered to be in surplus. 

In 1946, when the Research and Marketing Act was passed, the Oil- 
seed Advisory Committee did not recommend initiation of any work 
on. flaxseed nor did it make any comment on it. Shortly afterwards, 
though, surpluses began to become a serious problem for the flaxseed 
industry. In the last several years the Advisory Committee and the 
flaxseed growers and flaxseed processing industry have been urging 
that we undertake a strong research program on linseed oil. 

Two years ago we did allot $20,000 for work on linseed oil, through 
a contract. The increase we are requesting would permit us to un- 
dertake for the first time a strong attack on the problem of flaxseed. 


PRICE OF FLAX 


Mr. AnversEN. I might say something should be done toward bring- 
ing the price of flaxseed up to a reasonable level. It is getting to the 
point the average producer throughout that big area cannot make a 
fairly decent income by producing it. 

Dr. Hizeerr. Yes. 

Mr. Anpersen. Because the price is so low that you just cannot come 
out when you operate at $2.90 a bushel. 

Dr. Hizserr. It is about the only crop that can be grown in North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Minnesota. 

Mr. Anpersen. And western Minnesota. It is one of the two big 
crops in western Minnesota. 

Dr. Huzzert. It is the only cash crop they have outside of wheat and 
corn. 

Mr. Anversen. That is correct. 

Dr. Husrrr. The linseed-oil industry has been sailing in heavy 
seas for the last several years due to the increasing competition of 
the chemical industry. We were undertaking no research work in 
the field and the flaxseed-processing industry was doing very little 
research in improving the quality of linseed oil. In the meantime the 
chemical industry was devoting a great deal of attention to introduc- 
ing resins having desirable properties when mixed with drying oils. 

In the 1930’s for every gallon of paint sold 2.4 pounds of vegetable 
drying oil was used—either linseed oil or soybean oil. At the present 
time 1 gallon contains 1.4 pounds. 

Mr. Vursevt. May I ask a question at this point off the record ? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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COMPETITION OF LINSEED OIL WITH SOY BEAN OIL 


Mr. Vurse.u. Since there has been a discussion about increasing 
the use of new market outlets for linseed oil, Dr. Hilbert, I am wonder- 
ing if such an increase would work adversely against the use of soy- 
bean oil in dryers and paints and plastics, ete. 

Dr. Hireert. No, it will not. Soybean oil as well as flaxseed oil 
has been getting considerable pressure from the chemical industry. 
The chemical industry has been developing products which improve 
protective coatings and are being used at the expense of both those 
oils. So the improvement in linseed oil as well as soybean oil would 
just create a larger market for the vegetable drying oils. 

Mr. Vursetu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


OBJECTIVES OF LINSEED OIL RESEARCH 


Dr. Hitpert. The type of work we would conduct under this in- 
crease would be, first, to improve the present quality of linseed oil 
from the standpoint of its uses in protective coatings. Another ac- 
tivity would be to convert linseed oil to raw materials which could 
be used in the chemical industry. It has a great deal of promise in 
this area since the products that could be produced are already being 
used to a considerable extent in the plastics industry but are supplied 
from petroleum sources. 

The third activity on which we would undertake work would be 
on getting more complete information on linseed oil. We know what 
the major components of linseed oil are, but we need further informa- 
tion on what the minor components are to know better how to handle 
it in the laboratory and make better use of linseed oil in industry. 


COTTONSEED OIL AND MEAL 


On cottonseed oil and meal the increase would be used to improve 
the processing conditions for upgrading cottonseed meal so that it 
can be used in the swine and poultry industr y, and particularly for 
laying hens. At the present time cottonseed meal cannot be used in 
feeding laying hens because of the small amount of gossypol that is 
present w hich tends to color the egg yolk a deep green. 

Mr. Marsitatt. What is gossypol ¢ 

Dr. Hitsertr. Gossypol is an aromatic compound which is related 
to carbolic acid. It is much more complex but is a member of that 
family of compounds and it can be tolerated by ruminants but not 
by swine or poultry. For that reason cottonseed meal has been used 
almost entirely in the cattle industry in the past. In our processing 
studies we would not only undertake studies to reduce this gossypol 
content of the meal, but also to maintain its lysine content at a maxi- 
mum level. It is partially broken down under present processing 
conditions. 

INEDIBLE ANIMAL FATS 


The last increase is $104,000 on inedible animal fats, which have 
lost one of their biggest markets, the detergent market. Shortly after 
World War IT, 80 percent of inedible fats were used for making soaps. 
Last year more than 3 billion pounds of inedible animal fats were 
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roduced and only 30 percent were used for detergent purposes. This 
is due to the heavy inroads synthetic detergents have made. 

There have been two developments that have helped the animal fat 
industry. Four years ago the industry was in such a serious condition 
that the price of animal fats had dropped down to 4 cents a pound. 
Following that the Department of Agriculture and industry increased 
its exports of inedible animal fats—and last year those amounted to 
about 1,300 million pounds. 

The other development is one which we are responsible for. That 
is the development of a new, large-volume outlet for inedible fats in 
the feed field. At the present time the amount of inedible fat used in 
feeds is about a quarter of a billion pounds. It has resulted in the 
stabilization of the price of animal fats at about 6 or 7 cents a pound. 

Animal fats are an excellent raw material for the chemical industry. 
We would propose under this increase to produce from animal fats a 
wide variety of sulfur compounds and nitrogen compounds for the 
purpose of developing lubricants for which the market is tremendous, 
as well as products for the plastics industry. 

Mr. Anpersen. As I told you 4 or 5 years back, if you can do some- 
thing toward solving the problem you have just mentioned, that is, 
the sale of a lot of this product, that the appropriation we make for 
your Division will be fully justified in that one item. 


ANIMAL FATS IN FEED 


Dr. Hitsert. Yes, sir. I recall your making that statement. 

Mr. Anpersen. Do you think you are responsible, so to speak, for 
getting rid of 250 million pounds of inedible fats? 

Dr. Hitzerr. Oh, yes. That has been freely acknowledged by the 
industry. 

Mr. Voursetu. I did not quite understand that as to what develop- 
ment you made that got rid of 250 million pounds of inedible fats. 

Dr. Hizzerr. Well, when animal fats were priced at 4 cents a pound, 
on a calorie basis they were competitive with cereals for use as a feed, 
but no inedible fats were being used as a feed. There was no informa- 
tion available as to whether it would be useful to animals. We let a 
contract with the American Meat Institute to study the effect of fats 
in the diet for cats, dogs, and so forth, that is, pets, as well as in the 
animal industry. Their findings showed that if the animal fat is added 
to the diet and the fat content is 4 percent or 6 percent, that it has a 
beneficial effect on the animal. Subsequently that work was very well 
publicized. 

The advantages were pointed out to the feeding industry. After 
they started to use the inedible fats they found there were other ad- 
vantages in using fats in feeds. One of them is that the feed industry 
always has a serious dust problem. People and workers develop 
asthma and this fat reduced the dust problem. Furthermore, fat is a 
ent, so they had much easier grinding when they ground the 

eeds. 

Another advantage gained by having the additional inedible fat 
in the feed is that it has a glistening appearance. In the case of alfalfa 
it looks like a rich green instead of a dead-looking green, and it is 
very attractive looking to the purchaser. 

Mr. Vorsetu. That is very interesting, Dr. Hilbert. That is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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COMMISSION ON INCREASED USE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Mr. Marswauu. Doctor, what has been your relationship with the 
Commission on Increased Use of Agricultural Products ? 

Dr. Hizeert. In the Soil Bank Act there was a provision for the 
President to set up a commission to make recommendations to Con- 

ss on the expanded industrial utilization of farm commodities. The 
President appointed the members of that Commission in July. They 
are Mr. J. Leroy Welsh from Omaha, Nebr., who is a grain dealer; 
Mr. George Koppers, who is president of the National Biscuit Co.; Dr. 
Karl Butler, who is farm adviser to AVCO Co. and formerly connected 
with the American Cooperative Institute; Dr. Charles R. Sayre, who is 
president of the Delta & Pine Land Co., which is a large producer of 
cotton; and Dean Frank Welsh, who is dean of the college of agricul- 
ture of the University of Kentucky. 

The Department assigned me on a part-time basis to the Commis- 
sion to help them get started, and to serve as liaison with the Depart- 
ment. so that the Department could be of as much help as possible to 
this Commission in its activities. The Commission has had perhaps a 
dozen meetings during the last few months. As a matter of fact they 
are meeting in town right now. The Commission has set up about 
15 task groups, most of them on a commodity basis. For example, 
there is a task group on grains, another on cotton, and one on alcohol 
for use in the production of synthetic rubber, or in motor fuel. 

These task groups have been requested to make recommendations 
to the Commission which will lead to the expanded utilization of agri- 
cultural commodities. The Commission has devoted a great deal of 
attention to research and research needs of the various industries; and 
to incentives that might be set up to encourage industry either to do 
more research and developmental work or to speed up commercial- 
ization. 

The Commission is expecting to make its preliminary report to 
Congress by the early part of March so that. Congress will have an 
pens to review the recommendations during this session of 

Yongress. The final report, however, is not due until June 15, 1957. 


INCREASE IN EMPLOYMENT IN 1958 


Mr. Marsuauyi. How many new people are you requesting for each 
of your new activities proposed for 1958 ? 

Dr. Hizeerr. For 1958—do you want the number of people in each 
of the increases or the total number ? 

Mr. Marsuatu. I think we should have it by each category. 

Dr. Hizeerr. Under cereals, 65; cotton, 48; wool, 10; fruits and 
vegetables, 21; oilseeds, 33; and poultry, dairy and animal prod- 
ucts, 13. 

Mr. Marsuauyu. Have you had or do you anticipate any trouble in 
getting qualified employees for these positions? 

Dr. Hitnerr. We feel we can get these employees but we are going 
to have to work a great deal harder than we had to work 10 or 15 

ears ago. At that time we had registers which were supplied to us 
y the Civil Service Commission and we just merely picked the men 
off that register. Now we have to recruit much more intensively, but 
this year we have had very fine success. Under the increases for 1957 
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the total number of positions that were set up amounted to 146. At 
the present time we have filled 114 of these positions. 

In other words, the great majority of these positions have been 
filled, and we are still recruiting for 32 of these positions. I antici- 
pate we will be able to fill all of the vacancies that we set up under 
these increases. 


WORK AT FOUR MAJOR LABORATORIES 


Mr. Marswaty. Could you review briefly he major items of research 
performed in each of the four major research laboratories ? 

Dr. Hirserr. Of the developments I discussed earlier, the one on 
starch was done at the Northern Laboratory; the one on cotton was 
done at the Southern Laboratory; the work on temperature tolerance 
of frozen fruits and vegetables was done at the Western Laboratory ; 
the work on potato flakes at the Eastern Laboratory; the work on 
instant potatoes at the Western Laboratory; the work on poultry at 
the Western Laboratory. 

Mr. Marswatu. Is there a line of demarcation between the type of 
work carried on in each laboratory ? 

Dr. Hireerr. Yes. At each laboratory they are working on the 
problems that are of primary interest in the region in which the labora- 
tory is located. For example, our work in the Southern Laboratory 
is on cotton and cottonseed, peanuts, rice, cane sugar, the fruits and 
vegetables of the southern region, and on tung nuts. 

At the Western Laboratory we are primarily working on fruits and 
vegetables, poultry products, wheat, sugar beets, wool, alfalfa, and 
rice. 

At the Northern Laboratory we are working on cereal crops, includ- 
ing corn, wheat, and small grains; and on soy vbeans, flaxseed, and new 
crops, as well as agricultural residues such as corncobs and wheat 
straw. 

At the Eastern Laboratory we are engaged primarily on animal 
products; on milk, meat, hides, and skins; inedible animal fats, fruits 
and vegetables, honey, maple sugar, and tobacco. 


TOBACCO STUDIES 


Mr. Narcuer. What studies if any do you have underway at the 
present time pertaining to tobacco? 

Dr. Hirserr. At the present time we are engaged in determining 
the flavor components of tobacco. The main components of tobacco 
which are responsible for flavor and aroma are the polyphenols, the 
resins and the alkaloids. We are studying those components in a wide 
variety of different tobaccos. For instance, the tobaccos which have 
been in distress are those which have a very light aroma and flavor. 

In addition to those studies we have also a fellowship with the Na- 
tional Cigar Manufacturers Association. We have an experienced re- 
search man who has undertaken studies on the composition of cigar 
tobacco, as well as the composition of cigar smoke. 

Mr. Natrcuer. Doctor, as you w ell know, types of tobacco that 
are selling well today were not necessarily the best sellers 4 or 5 years 
ago. We have many new quality changes. This has been brought 
about as a result of the change in the manufacture of cigarettes. 
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What studies, if any, do you have underway at the present time 
concerning the new type filter process, and change in cigarette manu- 
facture ¢ 

FILTERED CIGARETTES 


Dr. Hizzerr. In filtered cigarettes at the present time they are using 
the heavy-bodied tobaccos because in the filtered cigarettes more of the 
aroma and flavor comes through the filter from those tobaccos, In 
the case of the light-flavored tobaccos and tobaccos that do not have 
a heavy body, aroma is largely removed by the filter. 

We have underway studies on those factors in various tobaecos 
which are responsible for flavor and aroma, and from those studies 
we expect to get a clue which will be helpful in the solution of this 

roblem, Certainly one possible solution is the curing method. We 
ow the curing method has a profound influence on the quality of 
the tobacco, but the first step is getting this basic information on what 
is in tobacco. Then following that we should follow the transforma- 
tions that occur in curing and which lead to the development of 
aroma and flavor. 


RECENT MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN UTILIZATION RESEARCH 


Mr. Natruer. Your Division has many accomplishments to its credit. 
If I ask you to name 4 or 5 of the major accomplishments of your 
Division during the past 5 years, what would your answer be? 


COTTON OPENER 


Dr. Httzert. I would say that one of our most important develop- 
ments has been the cotton opener. The cotton opener has been adopted 
by industry. <A third of the textile industry is using it at the present 
time and within the next several years the whole of the cotton industry 
will use it. The cotton opener effects a saving of about 50 cents to a 
dollar per bale of cotton. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE POWDERS 


Another development is the development of powders from fruits 
and vegetables. We believe it will have a tremendous impact upon 
the fruit and vegetable industry. 

One other of our important developments is the one I referred to 
today on potatoes. 


DEXTRAN 


Still another one is the development of a blood plasma substitute 
which is called dextran, which has been commercialized and stockpiled 
by the Department of Defense. This synthetic plasma would be of 
inestimable use and value if we are ever in a war and subjected to 
atomic bomb warfare because ordinary blood plasma is in such limited 
supply that there would never be enough of that available to treat the 
hundreds of thousands of casualties that might develop. It is neces- 
sary to have a synthetic product. The Department of Defense has 
stockpiled millions of units of dextran. 
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Another, which I discussed earlier, is the use of inedible fats in feeds. 
This has provided a new market for fats amounting to a quarter 
billion pounds, 

Mr, Natcuer. I want to thank you for the fine statement you have 
made to this committee and say to you quite frankly that I think 
you are doing a fine job. 

Dr. Hirzert. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Anversen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to join in that last 
statement of Mr. Natcher. I am always interested in the work that 
you report to us, Doctor. It is very beneficial to the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. MarsHatt. It is certainly always interesting. 

Mr. VoursE.u. I have enjoyed the gentleman’s testimony very much. 
I think he has brouglit. out some splendid points and the prospectus 
that he hopes to follow in the future in the research such as he has 
followed in the past, as he explained today offers a lot of assistance to 
agriculture, I think, in particular, in the future. 

Dr. Hizeert. Thank you very much. It is always a pleasure to 
meet with you gentlemen. 

Mr. MarsHaty. We thank you, Dr. Hilbert. 


Tuourspay, JANUARY 31, 1957. 


Puantr anp AnrmMAL DiskAsE AND Pest Con TROL 


Mr. Marsnary. The committee at this time will be very pleased to 
hear from Dr. Clarkson. We note one of the first items he hab under 
discussion will be plant pest control which, believe it or not, gentle- 
men, shows a reduction of $3,626,100. That is certainly a rarity in 
this budget. Dr. Clarkson, to start off how do we have a figure that 
shows a reduction to that extent ? 

Dr. Cirarkson. Mr. Chairman, the exigencies of the plant and animal 
disease and pest prevention control problems govern the size of the 
expenditure. We are pleased to be able to report among other things 
some very sizable reductions for the budget year. 

These programs, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, you 
will recall are those activities of the Agricultural Research Service 
that are closely related with the research program that you have been 
reviewing. ‘They are the action programs intended to protect the 
livestock and crops of this country from diseases and pests through 
cooperation with the States, localities, farmers and livestock men, and 
through the administration of various Federal acts. I think it i¢ 
worthwhile to mention those acts. 


ACTS AUTHORIZING CONTROL AND REGULATORY ROGRAMS 


They include the Plant Quarantine Act which is designed to pre- 
vent the introduction into this country of foreign diseases and pests of 
crops and plant products. 

There are several related acts such as the Plant Pest Act which au- 
thorizes the Department to cooperate with the States in preventing 
the spread of crop pests between States, and the Organic Act of the 
Department covering cooperation with the States in control anid eradi- 
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cation projects which are of such size that the States or the individual 
growers cannot handle them themselves. 

For the most part growers are expected to take care of their plant 
and animal diseases and pests, but some problems, some few of them, 
get so large as to have interstate implications, either through rapidity 
of their spread or the damage which they may do to neighboring 
States and areas. In such cases it is appropriate for the Department 
to cooperate in control and eradication in order to bring about. a 
unified project and to protect one State from the damage which 
might arise from conditions in another. 

ther acts we administer are the animal quarantine acts which are 
parallel to the plant acts I just mentioned, to authorize the Depart- 
ment to prevent the introduction into and the interstate movement of, 
and cooperate with the States in the suppression of animal diseases. 

Then we administer the Meat Inspection Act, the Imported Meat 
Act, the Virus Serum Toxin Act, which protects us in this field so im- 
portant to the health of our livestock, and the Insecticide, Fungicide 
and Rodenticide Act, which is designed to see that such products mov- 
ing in interstate or foreign commerce are useful and that they are 
properly and safely labeled. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have a few graphs, charts, and pictures that, 
if you will permit, I would like to show the committee, and then after 
that, we can go into the various projects in more detail or supply 
them for the record, as you wish. 

Mr. Marsuaty. We would like to see your charts. 


Puiant Pest Con trou 
KHAPRA BEETLE 


Dr. CrarKkson. The Khapra beetle, as you recall, is an introduced 
pest of stored products which came in probably from Asia some 4 years 
ago. We have had a cooperative project carried out in cooperation with 
the States of California, Arizona, and New Mexico, and with the Re- 
public of Mexico, for its eradication. 

We have, during the course of this work, inspected over 41,000 
premises, from enormous grain elevators to the storage premises on 
small chicken ranches. We have found in that number some 409 have 
been. infested and, of those, 110 million cubic feet have been fumigated 
through the application of methyl-bromide gas after the premises 
have been completely enclosed in vapor-tight coverings, as shown in 
the right-hand picture of this chart. 

That particular place is a grain-storage premise in the Imperial 
Valley of California. Its capacity is from 214 to 3 million cubic feet. 

On the left is a very greatly enlarged photograph of the larvae of 
the Khapra beetle attacking kernels of corn. From the comparison 
in size, you can see how small it is. It is not its size that is damaging, 
it is its prodigious ability to reproduce. 


MEDITERRANEAN FRUITFLY 


This chart shows the Mediterranean fruitfly to be a small insect, 
from one-eighth to a quarter-inch in diameter. It is an introduced 
pest. It has gained a foothold in the United States twice, once in 1929 
and once a year ago, both times in Florida. This time it spread from 
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point of introduction to 28 counties of Florida, requiring the organ- 
ized airplane spraying of nearly 800,000 acres. 

The picture shows the adult flies very greatly enlarged. On the left 
you see the larvae of the fly inan orange. This fly, in order to perpetu- 
ate itself, must lay eggs in one of the host fruits, and citrus fruits and 
peaches are among the most favored by the fly. The eggs hatch, the 
larvae develop as worms or maggots, as they are sometimes called, and, 
of course, the fruit is destroyed. 

The Federal authorities and those in the industry and the authorities 
in Florida are convinced that if this fly were allowed to persist, it 
would place a heavy burden on the fruit industry in Florida and in 
the neighboring States. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Do we understand, Dr. Clarkson, that you have this 
under control ? 

Dr. CuarKson. We feel very good about the current situation. The 
800,000 acres requiring treatment have been reduced to about 28,000 
acres which are now under spray. We spray every 7 to 10 days with 
a mixture of malathion and a bait or an attractant which attracts the 
flies from some distance so that, even though there may be some missed 
places in this airplane spraying, the fly will come a reasonable distance 
to the spray and then be killed by ingestion. 

Mr. Marsuaty. And do I understand also that in the control of the 
Mediterranean fruitfly you have the very best cooperation with local 
and State authorities, and have had ? 

Dr. Ciarxson. I have never seen better cooperation anywhere. The 
State of Florida has put into this program a little more than the Fed- 
eral Government has, and we have put in nearly $5 million. Their 
figure is just slightly over $5 million. Besides they have had all of 
the inconveniences attached to the imposition of I’ederal and State 
quarantines and the repeated spraying of large areas with this insecti- 
































cide. 

The lower left-hand photograph shows the operation of roadblocks 
which were instituted and manned by the State of Florida to prevent 
the movement out of the area of fruits and a large number of other 
host ae which might have carried the fly if they were not properly 
treated. 

Treatment stations were set up and certifying procedures were 
provided so that commercial fruit and individual lots of fruit could be 
moved if they had been properly fumigated. 











VALUE OF FRUITFLY-CONTROL PROGRAM 





Mr. Voursetu. Since we are on that subject, Mr. Chairman, before 
he leaves it, we have put in about $5 million in this emergency, and I 
take it from what you say the State and local authorities probably 
contributed a little more. Do you have any guess right now, while this 
thing is hot, as to the savings in agricultural citrus production from 
the benefits from the money we have spent which might be returned in 
the next 2 years? 

Dr. CiarKson. It is being conservatively estimated that the savings 
in lost fruit would amount to $20 million annually in Florida alone, 
without considering the peach crop in Georgia and some of the fruit 
crops in other nearby areas. 
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In my opinion, it would mean much more than that, because there 
would be the loss of trade due to the resistance of buying against fruit 
which might have these larvae in them. 

Mr. Vorsett. I think that is a remarkable accomplishment through 
the cooperation of your organization and this committee and the peo- 
ple on the local levels. 

Dr. Ciarxson. I should say one other thing, that we have in opera- 
tion now 45,000 traps baited with an attractant which will attract the 
male flies for a considerable distance, up to a mile, and these traps are 
serviced regularly, 2 or 3 times a week, by State and Federal personnel. 
So there will be survey and trapping work which must continue over 
a period of time. 

Ve have also instituted a system of trapping near ports of entry by 

our quarantine people—and I will talk about it a little later—as a 
permanent extra guard against the reintroduction of this and other 
vests. 
: Mr. Marsnatt. I think we ought to also point out at this time that 
the Congress took recognition almost immediately of the danger of 
the Mediterranean fruitfly and met it very expeditiously in pushing 
through appropriations so that you might carry on this work. 

Dr. CuarKson. Congress gave us everything we asked for, Mr. 
Chairman. I am very impressed with all our relationships. 

Mr. Anpzerson. One final question on that, Doctor. Will you con- 
tinue this spraying as long as you will trap the flies? 

Dr. Cuiarkson. Yes. ‘That is a variable thing, but in general that 
is sO. 

We have trained men on the ground who are able to determine from 
our catches of flies and from our constant inspection of fruits and other 
hosts, what the situation is in an area, whether this is a “stray” that has 

tten in or whether it is the result of an infestation. And we vary in 
ength of time and in intensity of spraying according to that deter- 
mination. 

I might add another note, that through the appropriations made some 
10 years ago for work in Hawaii on the Oriental fruitfly, which was 
approaching our western shore, we were able to do the work that gave 
us the tools to handle this job. The way it was eradicated in 1929 was 
a tedious method of destruction of all fruits in the area. The fly at 
that time infested the Orlando area where there is not a great deal of 
alternate-host crop in the area. It was said by the experts in charge 
at that time in their final report that, had the fly progressed to the 
southern Florida area around Miami and the wild country west of 
there where there are numerous wild hosts, providing year-round host 
fruit for the fly, that it was at least doubtful whether the eradiction 
could have been accomplished. 

This time the fly made its appearance in that southern area, in 
Miami. And we are convinced that if we had had only the tools at 
hand in 1929, we could probably not have done this job. 


ADEQUACY OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR FRUITFLY CONTROL 
Mr. MarsnatL. Dr. Clarkson, the Congress recognized the danger 


of this Mediterranean fruitfly and made prompt appropriations to 
take care of it. How near did the estimates that you provided to the 
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‘Congress come out in the final analysis? Were you able to make any 
saving out of the amounts appropriated ? 

Dr. CiarKson. We believe now that we will come out about even 
at the end of the year. If we were to have several unfortunate recur- 
rences in some of the larger areas, the money would not take us through 
the year. 

T'do not think we are going to have enough unpredictable good for- 
tune to allow us to have very much savings. But, as you know, if 
the funds are not needed, they will not be spent and will revert to the 
Treasury. 

SOYBEAN CYST NEMATODE 


Another of our emergency problems that was discussed briefly with 
the commitiee last year is the soybean cyst nematode. This is a micro- 
scopic eel-like being of the animal world that attacks the root systems 
of soybeans. It apparently was introduced through some means from 
the Far East, where it had been known before. It was found first 
3 years ago in a soybean field in North Carolina. 

The State of North Carolina, with our cooperation, has been con- 
ducting research and has effected quarantine measures to prevent its 
spread. We had thought that Federal quarantines would not be 
necessary, and had estimated that only a small amount of money 
would be required to take care of our share of the protection against 
spread and to try to suppress it in the small area of North Carolina 
involved, some 1,400 acres. 

This, on the right, is a picture of an infested field. The area in 
the center, which is obviously wilted and of poor growth, is the area 
infested by the nematode. 

On the left-hand side of the chart is a comparison of individual 
plants of the same age which have been subjected to the same cultiva- 
tion practices, except that the small one has been infected with the 
nematode, the large one has not. 

Recently the nematode has been found in the northwestern county 
of Tennessee and the adjoining, southeastern county of Missouri. We 
have thus far found 2,200 acres infested in those 2 States. This has 
caused a great dealofalarm. It is the belief of all who have examined 
into this matter that if allowed to spread throughout the major soy- 
bean-growing areas of this country, it would be disastrous. 

Mr. Vursewzt. May I ask a question at that point? It is a little out 
of order. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. Vursetu. You realize I am only here about half the time. I 
have not learned as yet where this infestation attack comes; does it 
come in the root of the plant or the stem of the plant? 

Dr. Cuarxson. In the root. The nematode attacks the finer roots 
of the plants, 

Mr. Voursetu. And does that small growth in the center indicate an 
area that has been attacked ? ; 

Dr. CrarKkson. Here ? 

Mr. Voursext. Over farther. 

Dr. CriarKson. Yes, sir. That shows the debilitation of the plants. 

Mr. Vorseiu. It took it clean where it went almost, apparently. 

Dr. Crarxson. Well, those plants are alive; they are growing. 

Mr. Vorsetu. I know. 
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Dr. CrarKkson. But the yield is reduced to away below economic 
level. 

Mr. Vursewu. I can see that from here. 

That is all. 


PUBLIC HEARINGS ON SOYBEAN CYST NEMATODE SITUATION 


Dr. Ciarkson. We had a meeting with State research, control, and 
extension people in Memphis 2 weeks ago and invited especially the 
States that were affected and those surrounding, and then sent out a 

eneral notification to all the States that all would be welcome. We 
had a thorough review of our situation. 

Then today we had a public hearing in the Department on a pro- 

osal to establish a Federal quarantine on the three States—Tennessee, 
Missoni and North Carolina—to prevent interstate spread. 

Our system, when a quarantine is established, is that it applies to 
the whole State. But if the State then applies intrastate measures 
which are equally effective, we will then apply our parentine only to 
the small regulated areas which are immediately affected and relieve 
the rest of the State of that burden. We have every assurance from 
all three of those States that that kind of mutual action will be taken. 

We are trying to ascertain the needs for both research and action to 
suppress the nematode while the quarantine is holding it from spread. 

We have underway now an extensive survey in cooperation with the 
States. Recent developments have been rather reassuring in that we 
have not added greatly to the infested acreage. 

I think we must be prepared, however, for some additional acreage, 


Perhaps in some additional States. There are some 22 million acres 
of soybeans growing in the United States, and it is a very important 
project. 


WITCHWEED 


Another one of our emergent problems is a parasitic plant which 
infests corn and certain other plants of the grain family particularly. 
It is called, rightly enough, witchweed. It isa native of Africa. And 
this plant also has somehow gotten past the guard, and it has been 
found during the past fall in several counties of North Carolina and 
adjoining South orate, as shown on this map. 

We have had a rather extensive survey in the latter part of the 
growing season, cooperatively with the States, and that is the extent 
of the infestation now known. The oncoming growing season may 
disclose some additional premises. 

This plant grows from a microscopic seed which will germinate only 
in the presence of the roots of one of the host plants. When it germi- 
nates, its roots seek out the roots of the host plant, attach themselves 
to it and draw their life from the life of the host plant, until in about 
3 weeks they emerge above the ground, and then the parasitic plant 
forms leaves and begins to contribute to its own nutrition. But 
throughout its life it continues to parasitize the host plant. 

And here, again, like the nematode, this disease reduces the cro 
to below economic level. Our people have become greatly excitec 
about it, and from their observance of it in Africa, from published 
information from Africa they liken it to the cornborer in its potential 
effect upon the corn crop of this country. 

87767—57—pt. 2——12 
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We held a hearing yesterday to consider a Federal quarantine 
against this plant, which we consider a most dangerous disease of 
corn and other related crops. 

The plant, when it seeds, which it does very rapidly after it emerges 
above ground, can produce from 100,000 to 500,000 seeds each. 

I brought these two pictures, Mr. Chairman. One shows the plant 
growing in the center of the rows of corn; the other shows how it 
attaches itself to the main roots of the corn plant. 

Mr. MarsHAtu. How do you control that? 

Dr, Ciarkson. The control measures are not as well worked out 
as we would like. We are going to have to evaluate this problem to 
determine what research will be needed and what are the best control 
measures. 

One very obvious control measure is to keep it from seeding. That 
can be done by careful and close cultivation to keep the plant from 
seeding. 

One control measure that has been suggested, and which has been 
used to some extent in Africa, is to plant a trap crop, one of the cereal 
family, which will induce the witchweed to germinate and to grow, 
and then to kill the whole crop after the weed has come above ground, 
before it has a chance to seed. That is a procedure which may be 
entirely uneconomic to the owner of the land. 

This season we will, at a minimum, urge the destruction of all 
weeds in these fields so as to prevent further seeding. 

The quarantine measures with this disease, as “with the soybean 

cyst nematode, will be aimed primarily at restricting the mov ements 
of soil and things that can carry soil, which might be farm imple- 
ments, the uncleaned corn, corn stalks, and so on to uninfested areas. 

The witchweed plant, as you can see from the picture, is about 
8 to 10 inches in height. 


OTHER PLANT PEST CONTROL PROGRAMS 


Before leaving our cooperative work with States, I should like to 
comment briefly on certain other programs that have received atten- 
tion during the year. Continued progress was made in the eradication 
of barberry bushes in small- -grain-producing areas of the country. 

Only 3 properties, totaling about 150 acres, were added to the 
area infested with the golden nematode as a "result of last year’s 
survey and studies continue in an effort to find a means of freeing 
soil of infestation as a basis for an eradication program. 

Progress was made during the year in the eradication of outlying 
infestations of the white- fringed beetle which has been suc cessfully 
confined to areas totaling less than 600 000 acres in 9 States. It is 
encouraging that no specimens have been found on about 160,000 
acres following the application of soil treatments currently in use. 

There was no extension of the area known to be infested with the 
pink bollworm during the 1956 growing season and both the Mexican 
fruitfly and the citrus blac ‘kfly have been successfully contained at 
the Mexican border for another year 

The grasshopper outlook for 1957 is particularly menacing in the 
drier portions of the Great Plains area and in the Northern mountain 
States. Fall surveys indicate some 22 million acres must be wate hed 
closely at the time the hoppers hatch in the spring and the heavier 
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populations subjected to suppressive measures if severe damage is to 
be avoided. 

The Department continues to cooperate with the State of Florida 
in connection with the containment and suppression of the burrowing 
nematode which causes spreading decline of citrus. In this instance 
the Agricultural Research Service conducts the surveys and provides 
the technical services necessary to establish boundaries of infested 
areas. The State assumes responsibility for “pushing” the diseased 
trees and treating the soil to eliminate infestation. 

Substantial progress was made toward completing the eradication 
of the Hall scale and adjustments have been made in the program with 
this in mind. 

Although the Japanese beetle continues to invade new territory 
around the periphery of the generally infested area the cooperative 
program is proving effective in preventing long-distance spread. 
Where new infestations are found they will receive first consideration 
in planning the 1957 program. 


PLANT QUARANTINE 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to talk about our plant quarantine 
work. 


TRANSFER TO BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 


The committee will recall that the committee allowed, and Congress 
voted, $800,000 in our plant quarantine project last year for transfer 
to the Bureau of Customs so that that Bureau might reinstate what 
we have called a 100—percent inspection of baggage of passengers of 
all kinds coming into this country from foreign lands. 

The Bureau of Customs had previously determined that in the en- 
forcement of the laws for which they are responsible such a level of 
inspection was not necessary. But it had been determined, and they 
Sid aarreail) that it was necessary to protect against diseases and pests, 
of plants and animals, in other words, for agricultural quarantine. 
It is not possible for us to inspect baggage unless Customs does it. 

That money was made available to the Bureau of Customs. They 
reinstated their full coverage, and immediately the seizures of contra- 
band agricultural materials increased very markedly. There was an 
immediate increase in seizures of contraband at the port of New York 
of well over a hundred percent from what we had been obtaining on 
similar ships and similar planes theretofore. 

For the country as a whole, the increase has amounted to between 
15 and 20 percent, consistently, as a result of this new work. 

The committee directed the Department to make a study of this 
matter and to determine ways and means whereby we could encourage 
passengers not to bring with them plant and animal materials that 
would be subject to our quarantine. We have worked with the Bureau 
of Customs and others during the intervening time and have taken 
a number of measures, some of which are new and some of which are 
a reemphasis on measures already taken. 

Here is a small leaflet put out by the Customs Service with our co- 
operation called Customs Hints, which devotes a full page to empha- 
sizing animal and plant quarantine requirements. The effort is to get 
that in the hands of every traveler, and a very great number have 
been distributed. 
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Consular offices in all foreign posts have been directed by the Sec- 
retary of State to bring these Customs Hints to the attention of per- 
sons traveling to the United States. The customs baggage declaration 
has been revised to carry a specific warning against these contraband 
materials. 

A particular baggage declaration has been in use for passengers 
en route from Hawaii to the continental United States, that is, intra- 
state movement; but it has been used with the cooperation of the ship 
and airlines and our people. 

Conspicuous warning signs have been placed at all major ports 
along the Mexican border. Consideration has been given to similar 
signs at foreign ports of embarkation, but that has not been possible 
to accomplish. We have been able to do it in lands under our juris- 
diction, but so far not in foreign lands. 

Some of the airlines are undertaking to make particular announce- 
ments to their passengers in flight. 

Then we have stepped up our general informational activities. We 
have encouraged our aie to get on the radio in various localities; 
the magazines, such as the Farm Journal and the Saturday Evening 
Post and others, have carried important items on these quarantine 
activities during the past 2 or 3 years. We work regularly with the 
Air Coordinating Committee, on which is represented all Government 
agencies having an interest in this matters. 

I have a rather complete document here, Mr. Chairman, which, if 
you will permit, I would like to put in the record. 

Mr. Marsuati. The committee would like to have that in the 
record, too. 

As you know, this committee has given a great deal of emphasis on 
that. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


MeEAsvuRES TAKEN To ACQUAINT PUBLIC WITH AGRICULTURAL QUARANTINE 
RESTRICTIONS 


The House Committee on Appropriations report (Rept. No. 2148) on the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Farm Credit Administration appropriation bill, 1957, 
page 7, paragraph 2, contains the following statement : 

“In working out the program for the use of the additional $500,000 (subse- 
quently approved for $800,000) to be transferred to the Bureau of Customs, the 
Department is directed to develop a program which will prevent passengers from 
embarking at fureign ports on carriers destined for the United States with dan- 
gerous articles and materials in their luggage. It is recommended that all cus- 
toms notices and declaration forms be revised to include adequate notice to travel- 
ers as to what items are not permitted ‘to enter this country. It is also suggested 
that prominent signs and notices be)posted at foreign points of embarkation to 
bring this matter to the attention of those destined for American ports. The 
committee also believes that, as far as practicable, arrangements should be made 
for preinspection at foreign ports to reduce to a minimum the inspection required 
upon arrival in the United States. The committee is of the opinion that the great 
majority of travelers will cooperate fully and will be anxious to avoid carrying 
prohibited articles in their luggage if given adequate advance notice.” 

The following measures have been taken to meet the problems raised by the 
committee : 

NOTICES 


1. Custom Hints, a leaflet issued by the Customs Service for the information 
of persons entering the United States and containing conspicuous references to 
plant and animal quarantine regulations is being widely distributed to travelers. 
Copy attached. 
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2. Consular officers in foreign posts who have occasion to issue visas and other 
travel documents have been requested by the Department of State to bring Cus- 
tom Hints to the attention of persons traveling to the United States. 

3. The customs baggage declaration form was revised during the past year 
to include a conspicuous warning with respect to restrictions on the entry of 
fruit, other plant material, meat and meat products. Copy attached. 

4. A baggage declaration referring specifically to plants and plant products 
must be executed by ships’ passengers en route froin Hawaii to the continental 
United States. Copy attached. 

5. Conspicuous warning signs have been placed at all major ports of entry 
along the Mexican border referring to restrictions on the entry of plant material 
into the United States, Photograph attached. 

6. Similar signs have been placed in the air terminals in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the American Virgin Islands. Informational exhibits of plant pests have 
been placed in the foyers of terminals at the International Airport and Hickam 
Field, Honolulu. The feasibility of placing warning signs at foreign airports has 
been explored. In view of the fact that the signs would have to be worded in 
several languages, requiring considerable space, and considering the necessity 
of obtaining permission from the appropriate authorities in each foreign country 
concerned to place and maintain them, and other obstacles, this practice does 
not appear to be workable at the present time. It is believed, however, that the 
following alternative will accomplish the same purpose just as effectively. 

7. The possibility of having some of the, overseas airlines make announcements 
or distribute statements on agricultural quarantines to passengers shortly before 
landing in the United States is being explored. One airline has agreed to dis- 
tribute a statement along the following lines, printed in Norwegian, German, 
French, and English, to its passengers: 

“Because there is a risk of introducing more destructive plant and animal 
pests from abroad, the United States Department of Agriculture requests your 
help in safeguarding against that risk. All fruits, vegetables, or meat products 
brought abroad the airplane with you should be entirely consumed before reach- 
ing Los Angeles or given to the stewardess who will place them in a container 
for proper disposal by the agricultural inspector upon arrival. All plants, cut- 
tings, bulbs, or seeds, as well as fruits, vegetables, or meat products in your 
checked baggage, should be declared to the customs officer when your baggage is 
inspected. Some kinds of plant material are permitted entry and an inspector 
of the Department of Agriculture will be available to advise you in this regard 
during customs inspection of your baggage.” 

8. A card notification of restrictions on the movement of fruits and vegetables 
from Hawaii to the mainland is placed in each stateroom of the Matson Line 
vessels making this voyage. 

9. Regulations and orders of the armed services specifically cover restrictions 
on the entry of plant and animal materials. (Army Regulation No. 42-40; AR 
No. 55-161; Navy Dept. G. O. No. 20; Air Force Regulation No. 160-26: AFR 
No. 75-57; and AFR No. 76-29.) 


GENERAL INFORMATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


1. A moticn picture is being prepared emphasizing the danger of new agricul- 
tural pests being brought in with plant material and animal products carried in 
passengers’ Laggage. This picture will be made available to steamship com- 
panies to be shown on board passenger liners, to other transportation agencies, 
television stations, and other outlets. 

2. Magazine articles on the subject have appeared in popular national publi- 
eations and in trade journals. Among them were the following: 


They Fight an Endless Invasion, Saturday Evening Post, October 10, 1953 

Uncle Sam’s Ark, Saturday Evening Post, December 3, 1955 

Plant Quarantines Protect against Alien Plant Pests, Picture Story No. 98, Office 
of Information, USDA 

Preshipment Inspection Brings Better Bulbs to American Gardeners, Foreign 
Agriculture, April 1956 

Plant Quarantine Laws Help Keep Our Gardens Healthy, Flower Grower, 
November 1956 

En Garde against Foreign Plant Pests, ACCO Press, November 1956. Copy 
attached 

See What’s Knocking at Our Door, Country Gentleman, December 1950 
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There have also been comprehensive articles on both animal and plant quar- 
antines in newspaper Sunday supplements and in the daily press. 

8. Radio broadcasts. Opportunities are being taken to discuss agricultural 
quarantine restrictions on radio programs, Recent broadcasts included one 
made over station WRCA in New York City on September 19, 1956, one over 
station WHAI, Greenfield, Mass., on November 25, and one made over the Clem- 
son College station, also during November. 

4. Working in a component of the Air Coordinating Committee the Department 
keeps before representatives of the overseas air carriers the requirements of 
animal and plant quarantine for baggage, cargo, and stores. Information on 
agricultural quarantine is thus passed directly to airline operators through 
their representatives and indirectly to them through official channels of this 
Government and the International Civil Aviation Organization for the benefit of 
their passengers and the shippers of agricultural products. Local committees 
on air facilitation, on which animal and plant quarantine inspectors are mem- 
bers, are functioning at the larger international airports. 

5. Pamphlets issued by certain airlines operating overseas, including PAA, 
Delta, BOAC, Air France, KLM, TWA, and NWA, also contain information on 
agricultural quarantine restrictions. Efforts are being made to have this prac- 
tice adopted by additional airlines. 

6. The USDA Yearbooks for 1952, 1953, and 1956 contain comprehensive arti- 
cles on plant and animal quarantine restrictions. 

7. Agricultural attachés destined for foreign posts are thoroughly briefed on 
agricultural quarantine restrictions in order that they may in turn inform 
travelers to the United States on this subject. 

8. Plant and animal quarantine restrictions have been the subject of talks made 
before civic organizations, churches, schools, societies, and other groups. Ani- 
mal and plant quarantine inspectors at the port of New York give talks before 
the customs inspectors’ schoo] setting forth agricultural quarantine restrictions. 

The effectiveness of the foregoing measures in preventing travelers from bring- 
ing unauthorized agricultural material into the country is difficult to appraise. 
Some of the measures have been in effect for a number of years but at the same 
time there has been a steady increase in the number of people entering the coun- 
try each year with a corresponding increase in the amount of unauthorized mate- 
rial intercepted from baggage. More material would undoubtedly have been 
intercepted had these steps not been taken to supplement baggage inspection, but 
it has been demonstrated repeatedly that they cannot be relied upon as a substi- 
tute for actual inspection. 

The effect of the return to complete’ baggage inspection on agricultural quaran- 
tine protection has been significant. During the last 6 months of 1956, 150,856 lots 
of unauthorized plant material were intercepted as compared with 127,725 lots 
during the same period in 1955 when spot-check inspection was in effect. This 
represented an increase of 23,131 interceptions or 18.2 percent. There have also 
been marked increases in interceptions of prohibited and restricted meats and 
meat products. During the first 5 months after baggage inspection was strength- 
ened 8,247 lots (39,658 pounds) of meats and meat products were intercepted 
as compared with 5,428 lots (34,239 pounds) during the same period of 1955. 
This represented an increase of 34.2 percent in the number of lots and 13.6 percent 
in the total amount intercepted. 

Predeparture inspection at foreign ports. The advantages of this procedure 
are recognized. Planes destined to the mainland from Hawaii have been given 
predeparture plant quarantine clearance for the past 20 years. A similar prac- 
tice is followed with respect to aircraft leaving Puerto Rico for the continental 
United States. Rail traffic, passengers, and cargo from several Canadian points 
are cleared prior to departure for this country and air passengers from Toronto 
are being cleared in Canada. Certain mass movements of military planes, and 
large bodies of troops brought back to the United States by air have been given 
predeparture clearance. 

This procedure has proven highly satisfactory and the practicability of extend- 
ing it to additional foreign points has been under study for several years. The 
study has taken into account: (1) Whether the operation would be more eco- 
nomical and efficient for Agriculture as well as for the other border clearance 
agencies involved; (2) lack of legal authority to enforce the laws concerned in 
foreign countries; (3) necessity for approval by the foreign countries involved ; 
(4) need for adequate inspection facilities at foreign points where inspection 
would be performed; (5) whether the volume of traffic would justify predepart- 
ure inspection; and (6) the fact that predeparture inspection by Agriculture 
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must be coordinated with predeparture clearance by the Customs Service which 
is concerned with baggage and cargo on a wider busis and consequently faces 
much broader problems. To do otherwise would bring about a duplication of 
effort and greatly increase total inspection costs to the Government. To date 
these problems have not been satisfactorily resolved but we shall be on the alert 
for opportunities to extend predeparture inspection to additional foreign points 
where it is found practicable and economical to do so. 





UNITED STATES CustoMs HINTS 
PROHIBITED AND RESTRICTED ARTICLES 


Whether you are a resident or nonresident, you may pay duty (and internal- 
revenue tax if any is due) on any article which is not entitled to free entry, pro- 
vided the article is allowed to be brought into the United States. If under the 
law the article is not allowed to be brought into this country, the customs officer 
cannot permit you to have it. Consult a customs officer if you have any doubt 
whether a particular article may be brought into the United States. Please 
read the following carefully : 


Fruits, vegetables, plants, and plant products 

The United States Department of Agriculture is responsible for preventing 
the entry of injurious insect pests and plant diseases into this country from for- 
eign lands. For this reason, the Bureau of Customs cooperates with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in enforcing special regulations affecting fruits, vegetables, 
plants, and plant products. You cannot bring in certain specified fruits, vege- 
tables, plants, cuttings, and seeds. Other kinds of plants and unprocessed plant 
products must be inspected or treated before you can bring them in. 

If you know ahead of time that you want to bring in plants and plant products, 
the best way to avoid any difficulty or delay is to make arrangements in advance. 
Applications for import permits or requests for information on such importations 
should be addressed to the Import and Permit Unit, Plant Quarantine Branch, 
209 River Street, Hoboken, N. J. 

In any event, declare all plants and unprocessed agricultural products in your 
possession to the plant quarantine inspector or customs officer at the United 
States port of entry. Even a single plant, fruit, or vegetable should be presented 
for inspection, no matter how inconsequential or free of pests it may appear to be. 

With a little thought and a moment’s time, you can help to prevent the entry 
of injurious insects and plant diseases. Failure to declare plants and plant 
products may result in further costly and often irreparable damage to the agri- 
culture of this country through introduction of dangerous plant pests. 


Livestock and meats 

The Bureau of Customs also cooperates with the Department of Agriculture in 
enforcing laws and regulations aimed at preventing the entry of foreign animal 
diseases that could seriously threaten the livestock industry of the United States. 
The Department is particularly concerned about rinderpest and foot-and-mouth 
disease. It has been estimated that if foot-and-mouth disease, for example, were 
to gain entrance into this country and become established, the annual loss would 
exceed $200 million. 

The entry of fresh, chilled, or frozen meats from cloven-footed animals (cattle, 
sheep, goats, swine, deer, antelope, etc.) from any country in which rinderpest 
or foot-and-mouth disease is known to exist is prohibited. That includes practi- 
cally every country of the world. The entry of foreign cured and cooked meats, 
such as bacon, hams, sausages, bologna, salami, and the like, is restricted under 
such specialized requirements that the average tourist could not conform to them. 
So, for all practical purposes, you may consider cured and cooked meats pro- 
hibited. You may bring in dressed poultry if it has been drawn and the heads 
and feet removed. 

You cannot bring in cloven-footed animals or organs, glands, extracts, or secre- 
tions, from such animals from any country infected with rinderpest or foot-and- 
mouth disease. You may bring in live poultry (including eggs for hatching) if 
you have a permit from the Animal Inspection and Quarantine Branch, United 
States Department of Agriculture, in Washington, D. C. 

Prohibited animals, meats, or meat products must be seized by Customs or 
Department of Agriculture inspectors at ports of entry and destroyed unless they 
are immediately returned to the country of origin. 
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Should there be any doubt as to whether certain animals or products may or 
may not be brought into this country, write to the Animal Inspection and Quar- 
antine Branch, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C.. 
for information. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE INSTRUCTION 


No.: CA 5421, January 7, 1957. 

Subject: Distribution of information on agricultural quarantine restrictions. 
To: All consular officers. 

Rpt. info. agricultural attachés (list attached). 

From: Agriculture. 


The continued growth of international travel is greatly increasing the hazard 
of new foreign plant pests and animal diseases becoming established in the 
United States. The danger of new pests and diseases being brought in with un- 
authorized agricultural material carried with passengers’ personal effects is 
especially serious. It is possible that the Mediterranean fruitfly, which recently 
appeared in Florida and is considered one of the world’s most destructive pests 
of fruits and vegetables, gained entry in this way. 

In an effort to reduce this threat the Department of Agriculture is seeking 
additional means of informing the traveling public on agricultural quarantine 
restrictions. One effective means has been through distribution of a leaflet, Cus- 
toms Hints, in which are summarized restrictions on the entry of fruits, veg- 
etables, plants, plant products, livestock, and meats. A copy of the leaflet is 
attached. 

Consular officers are in position to assist in obtaining wider dissemination of 
this information to travelers by distributing the leaflet to persons destined to 
the United States when the opportunity arises in connection with the issuance 
of visas and other travel documents. It is understood that supplies of the 
leaflet have been placed in a number of foreign stations and arrangements will 
be made to furnish a supply to stations that do not now have one. Any assistance 
that can be rendered in this regard will be greatly appreciated by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

DULLES, 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


BAGGAGE DECLARATION 


Name of passenger ne Stateroom No, _____ 
rf int or type, 
All fruits (including coffee berries), vegetables, nuts, plants, and seeds in the natural or raw state in 
the possession of the passenger must be declared hereon. 








HAWAIIAN GROWN MATERIAL FOREIGN GROWN MATERIAL 


I (we), the undersigned, hereby declare that I (we) have read the warning notice on the reverse side 
of this form and that all fruits (including coffee berries), vegetables, nuts, plants, and seeds in the natural 
or raw state in my (our) possession, or in the possession of dependent minors whose names are listed below, 
are entered on this declaration in the space provided above. 


snniaiitpeapteats aang 


Bach adult must sign decla- 
ration showing residence. (Signature) —.._____. 


ts i should (Individual, parent, husband, or guardian) 
Parents or guardians sho 

include baggage of minor chil- Adar 

dren or wards in their own I emer 
declarations ; joint declaration 

by husband and wife must be 

signed by both. PTT ny ee 


(City and State) ; 


Cnntend Gt Cll Bio. ee 
(For joint declaration) 


MAE ring iscapainitiaen 


BOO skiciiieliy.. 


~~ Purser of Steanship. 


All baggage from Hawaii must be epened and submitted for inspection upon arrical at port of debarkation on 
the mainiand of the United States. 


(BEAD WARNING NOTICE ON REVERSE SIDE) 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
WARNING TO PASSENGERS AND CREW 


PENALTY AGAINST UNAUTHORIZED MOVEMENT OF PLANTS AND PLANT PropUcTS 
FRoM THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII TO THE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Attention of all passengers and members of the crew of this vessel or aircraft 
is called to the fact that, under authority of the Plant Quarantine Act of 
August 20, 1912 (37 Stat., 315), as amended, the Secretary of Agriculture has 
issued quarantine orders and regulations prohibiting and restricting the move- 
ment of certain classes of plants and plant products from the Territory of Hawaii 
to the mainland of the United States. The following is a partial summary of 
these regulations: 


ARTICLES PROHIBITED ENTRY FROM HAWAII 


The following articles are prohibited entry into the mainland of the United 
States from the Territory of Hawaii by the regulations above referred to: 

All fruits and vegetables except certain root crops and leafy vegetables. 

Coffee berries and all seeds and nuts when surrounded by fleshy or pulpy 
covering. 

Cottonseed, seed cotton, cottonseed hulls, and except under permit issued 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, ginned cotton, cotton waste, and cottotiseed 
products. 

Sugarcane and cuttings thereof. 

Sweetpotatoes, cuttings, and plants thereof. 

Banana plants. Citrus plants and parts thereof. Mango seeds. Rice 
straw. 

All other plants unless free from sand, soil, or earth. 

Gardenia and Mauna loa blooms or leis made of such blooms. 

All prohibited fruits and vegetables, including coffee berries and other pulp- 
covered seeds, must be entirely consumed or removed from this vessel before it 
reaches the territorial waters of any State, Territory, or District of the United 
States other than Hawaii. No such material may be taken aboard aircraft. 


ARTICLES PERMITTED ENTRY FROM HAWAII 


In passengers’ baggage or in the possession of crew members, small lots of 
mature coconuts, and certain approved root crops and leafy vegetables will be 
admitted to the mainland of the United States, subject to inspection for pests. 
Case lots of these permitted fruits and vegetables, whether shipped as cargo 
or carried as passengers’ baggage, must be inspected in Hawaii prior to lading, 
by an inspector of the United States Department of Agriculture, and must be 
accompanied by a certificate issued by such inspector. 


FOREIGN PLANTS AND PLANT PRODUCTS 


Under authority of the Plant Quarantine Act, the Secretary of Agriculture has 
also promulgated quarantines and regulations prohibiting or restricting the 
movement of certain classes of plants and plant products from foreign countries 
into and through the United States. All plants and plant products of foreign 
origin, including fruits, vegetables, nuts, plants, cuttings, buds, bulbs, seeds, 
cottonseed, and cotton in any form, must be listed on the reverse hereof under 
the heading “Foreign Grown Material.” 


PENALTIES 


Any person who transports from the Territory of Hawaii or from foreign 
countries, into any State, Territory, or District of the United States, any fruits, 
vegetables, plants, or plant products in violation of the quarantines and regula- 
tions promulgated under authority of the Plant Quarantine Act will be sub- 
ject to punishment by a fine not exceeding $500, or by imprisonment not exceed- 
ing 1 year, or both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 
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En GarpE AGAINST ALIEN PLANT PESTS 


Transient field workers cross the border from Mexico to Texas cotton country 
with their few possessions in pick sacks. These sacks also contain remains of 
seed cotton infested with the destructive pink bollworm, and mangoes and other 
fruit, hosts to the Mexican fruitfly. A ship docking at Mobile has in its stores 
rice from India infested with the Khapra beetle, the world’s worst stored-grain 
pest. In the customs line on a New York pier the trunk of a passenger from 
Spain en route to California yield a carton of fresh fruit containing larvae of 
the Mediterranean fruitfly, a continuing threat to our vital citrus industry. 
From England comes a shipment of small cars, their underparts caked with soil 
contaminated with cysts of the golden nematode, a tiny root pest highly de- 
structive to potatoes and tomatoes. 

Muliply these incidents a thousandfold and you have some idea of how big 
and complex a job it is to keep plant-pest immigrants out of this country—the 
job that faces USDA’s Plant Quarantine Branch. 

Highly trained ARS inspectors are stationed at border, sea, and air ports to 
carry out provisions of the plant-quarantine laws designed to protect our food 
and plant resources. These inspectors check airplanes, steamships, trains, and 
automobiles, and examine cargo, stores, baggage, and mail for plant materials 
and foods that might contain dangerous plant-pest stowaways. 

During the past year, plant-quarantine inspectors intercepted some 17,500 
lots of destructive pests, 11,600 insects, and 5,900 diseases from throughout the 
world. In this same year they examined 54,700 vessels and 101,000 planes from 
overseas, as well as 17 million motor vehicles, 101,000 freight cars, and 2,200 
pullmans and coaches arriving from Mexico. Often unusual traffic loads must 
be met. For example, last year at one airport alone (Idlewild, N. Y.) members 
of the plant quarantine inspection staff cleared an average of 50 transatlantic 
planes daily during the peak month of July. 

Inspectors must not only recognize insects and diseases in known plant sources 
but also be on the alert for the unexpected—even the unknown. They frequently 
discover new species of pests and detect pests from countries in which they were 
not previously reported. 

Commercial imports of plants and plant materials are relatively simple for 
inspectors to control. Much of this material is certified by the country of 
origin as meeting sanitary growing and packing conditions. Nevertheless, in- 
spectors examine such shipments to assure that they are free from pests and 
that no contaminating soil or prohibited packing material or commodities are 
present. Fumigation with gas or treatment with heat or cold, as a condition of 
entry, are other safeguards used for certain types of plant material and pro- 
duce. Inspections and clearance of bulbs at the point of origin in Holland, 
Belgium, and France continues to prove an effective way of getting cleaner and 
healthier bulbs to our gardeners at less inspection cost to taxpayers. 

Detecting unauthorized arrivals of plants and plant materials—those that 
may be brought in with the baggage or passengers or crew, or in shipments of 
gifts by mail or otherwise—often taxes the ingenuity of inspectors. Coming from 
gardens and farms of people all over the world, such material is usually grown 
and harvested with no suspicion that it may harbor harmful pests. Sometimes 
devious ways are used to get restricted material into this country without in- 
spection. Customs inspectors cooperate with quarantine inspectors in helping 
to keep out such contraband plant materials and food. 

Destructive plant pests could slip in with stores and furnishings of ships and 
planes. These are closely checked. Movement of military equipment and ma- 
terials from overseas is subject to plant-quarantine inspection, since it too may 
provide a means of plant-pest entry. 

As fast transport shrinks distances between countries, and as foreign trade 
and travel expand, the danger of entry of destructive plant pests increases. 
Without the protection of plant-quarantine inspection, our country’s losses from 
plant pests—now running over $3 billion annually—would be substantially 
greater. (Reprinted from ACCO Press, November, 1956.) 








QUARANTINE INSPECTION AT POINTS OF EMBARKATION 


Mr. Marsnatn. You will recall also, Dr. Clarkson, that we had 
some conversation with you concerning the inspection at points of 
embarkation. Did you tell us what the results have been of that dis- 
cussion with you ? 
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Crarkson. Yes, sir. The statement covers that point also. 

We have discussed this with the Customs Service, and as the com- 
mittee will recognize, we can accomplish such a change only insofar as 
the Bureau of Customs is able to do so, because we must work with 
them. If Customs should institute this service abroad, we would have 
no choice but to follow with them. 

They have done quite a lot of work with steamship and airlines and 
with foreign governments in an effort to accomplish something along 
this line. A few years back, ae made a very concerted effort to 
accomplish this in Mexico City f or airlines coming to this country. 
But it was not possible to accomplish this. There were many prac- 
tical difficulties that arose with regard to the relationships with the 
foreign government, with the application of United States laws on 
foreign soil, which seemed to prevent it. 


PENALTIES FOR QUARANTINE VIOLATIONS 


At the same time, the committee asked us to consider the imposition 
of penalties against those who violate agricultural quarantines. 

We have, and the Customs have, been active in that regard, but I 
should like to point out that we impose penalties of that kind against 
the willful violator. Most of these people are thoughtless violators. 
Even though they have read customs hints, have seen the sign, have 
been told, they are the thoughtless family-type of traveler that feel 
that somehow the product that they are bringing surely does not come 
within these quarantines. 

We do not feel that we should impose criminal penalties against such 


people. 


Mr. MarsHatt. It is very important that we do what we can to keep 
these pests from entering thiscountry. Do you have any recommenda- 
tion as to how you might do some streamlining to retain the effective- 
ness and still make the program of the checking of baggage more 
perfect ? 


INCREASE IN WORKLOAD 


Dr. CrarKxson. There are a number of studies underway by the 
Customs Service to facilitate the handling of baggage. As the cus- 
toms handling can be facilitated, our handling i is likewise facilitated. 

I think that some real improvements will be made in the larger 
—_ through the mechanization of the physical handling of the 

aggage. That will allow us to better keep up with the further in- 
crease in traveling. 

But as these charts will show, Mr. Chairman, we have fallen far 
behind in our efforts to keep up ’ with the volume of work which has 
been thrust upon us over the past several years. (The charts referred 
to follow :) 
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COMPARATIVE’? PLANT QUARANTINE WORKLOAD 
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Dr. Ciarkson. The chart on the upper left shows in terms of num- 
ber of carriers, which includes planes, ships, railroad cars and automo- 
biles, an increase from around 7 million per year to 17.5 million. That 


increase has been in all categories. 

Of course, a lot of the numbers, as you will recognize, come from 
automobile transport across the Mexican border; but every other cate- 
gory is increasing also. 

The chart on the upper right shows the increase in pieces of bag- 
gage and packages which must be handled, from just under 9 million 
in 1947 to just under 20 million in 1956. 

In like manner, on the lower left, the cargo shipments—and that 
includes shipments of meats, shipments of bulbs, shipments of nursery 
stock, shipments of all manner of things which are subject to quaran- 
tine and which must be inspected—have increased during the same 
period of time from 70,000 to 147,000. 

During that same period of time, and through making the utmost 
of our ar rangements with customs and trying to get the most out 
of the service of our personnel, the personnel has remained not quite 
static, the figures have increased from 466 to about 500. And we are 
asking in this budget, Mr. Chairman, for an additional 60 men who 
ould be specialists in matters of plant quarantine to aid in screening 
and in properly handling the contraband material which we find com- 
ing through our ports. 

I have extra copies of that statement I referred to, if the committee 
would like them. 

Mr. Marswau. Yes. 

Mr. Vursetu. What statements did you refer to? 

Dr. Crarxson. The statement on the evaluation of and measures 
which would prevent passengers from bringing contraband agricul- 
tural materials into this country. 
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INCREASES FOR PLANT PEST CONTROL 


Now, Mr. Chairman, there is an additional item under the crops 
regulatory work that I would like to refer to before going on to the 
livestock regulatory programs. That is in the enforcement of the 
Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act. 

We have a request for an increase of $150,000. That is made up in 
two parts; one $120,000 for additional services, and the other a non- 
recurring item of $30, 000 to construct a greenhouse and screening 
house and storage for dangerous chemicals at Beltsville. This in- 
crease is made necessary by developments following the passage of the 
so-called Miller amendment to the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

The Miller amendment specifically provides that the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall determine whether an agricultural chemical coming 
within the terms of the act is useful for the purposes for which it is 
proposed and to give such information as he has available as to the 
probable residues that may remain in feed and food after such use, 
and to certify that information to the Food and Drug Administration. 
The Food and Drug Administration then has the responsibility of de- 
termining what of ‘these chemicals must be limited by establishing a 
maximum tolerance for the residues in food or feed. Sometimes those 
tolerances are established at zero, sometimes they are at a fraction of 
a part per million, sometimes they are in terms of 100 parts per million. 

That phase of the activities brought about by the Miller amend- 
ment we are able to handle and are handling. It has caused a great 
deal of work, but the committee approved our request 2 years ago for 
an additional amount of funds to handle that specific job. 

But now we find that the tolerances which the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration feel they must apply are considerably lower than had 
been anticipated. So we find that thousands of agricultural chemi- 
cals which we had registered under the Insecticide, Fungicide and Ro- 
denticide Act, and had approved for labeling, which includes recom- 
mendations for use, in many instances may produce residues which are 
above the tolerances now established by the Food and Drug Admini- 
stration. In addition, there are many chemicals registered for which 
tolerances or exemptions are still to be established. 

So we find that, beyond what we had anticipated, we have a very 
large job of screening all of the registrations which number around 
20,000 and some 4,000 to 7,000 registrations each year, and advising 
with the industry on the revamping of their labeling and their pro- 
posals, and also a very extensive job of advising the State agricultural 
experimental stations and extension services and the industry groups 
who must be prepared to recommend certain practices. No one wants 
to recommend a practice which may be effective on the one hand, but 
which may result in a residue above the tolerance allowed by the Food 
and Drug Administration. 


GREENHOUSE AND STORAGE BUILDING FOR TESTING WORK 


The construction at Beltsville is necessary to provide a place where 
we can test a number of these chemicals which are registered. We 
cannot test them in conjunction with our regular experimental work 
because we must have absolute control in order not to interfere with 
the research work. 
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Mr. Marsuatt. What was the estimated cost of these three 
buildings? 

Dr. CrarKkson. $30,000 for the 3. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. $30,000. 

Dr. Cuarxson. Very small construction. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Now, as you know, there are new buildings that are 
being built at the arboretum. Those buidings may release space at 
Beltsville that you could use. 

Dr. CiarKson. We have made a review of that, and we have not 
been able to so find. But if there is space released, that would be part 
of the space which is occupied by the field crops and horticultural crops 
research people, and we should not do this testing work there. 

Mr. MarsHatu. You feel that these buildings ought to be isolated ? 

Dr. Ciarkson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsnai., From the other buildings? 

Dr. CuarKson. Yes, sir. The buildings we now have are isolated. 
We are doing some of this in some very makeshift buildings, which 
affect the quality of the work and also is dangerous in terms of the 
chemicals that we are using 

The next item that I would like to comment on is our tuberculosis 
eradication work in cooperation with the States. 


CONTINGENCY FUND 


Mr. Marsuaui. Probably before you do that, you might discuss the 
contingency fund for insect control this past year and how you expect 
to use it in 1958. 

Dr. Cuarkson. The contingency fund, during the past year, grew to 
a very large size—$6,900,000 in total, due to the number of emer gency 
items, including the Mediterranean fruitfly, the burrowing nematode 
work, European chafer, grasshopper, Mormon cricket, Khapra beetle, 
Mexican fruitfly and soybean cyst nematode. 

It had come to the point that the original purpose of the contingency 
fund was largely lost, in that the dollars that. were prov ided were 
almost entirely marked for specific projects before the year began. 

And so it seemed best to provide that each item that we could reason- 
ably anticipate need for during the coming year should be budgeted 
and considered on its individual merits by the committee and by the 
Congress, leaving the contingency fund in the amount of $1 million 
to deal with unforeseen outbreaks or unforeseen spread of some of the 
very dangerous pests that we are otherwise working with. 

Now, that would allow us to take care of an unexpected spread of 
the Mediterranean fruitfly if it should somehow jump into Georgia. 

In like manner with the Khapra beetle, if we should find infesta- 
tion in the St. Paul area, for example, where we have made many, many 
inspections as to whether it exists there. 

And we believe that with the million dollars not being earmarked 
for specific purposes that it will tide us over emergencies in between 
sessions of & ongress. 

GYPSY MOTH 


Mr. Marswaru. Could you tell us at this point what the status is 
of the Gypsy moth or the control of that? 

Dr. CiarKkson. Yes, sir. With the additional funds provided last 
year it was possible, with Federal and State action, to treat around 
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940,000 acres. The bulk of the treatment with Federal funds was 
done in the New York-New Jersey-Pennsylvania area. Our plans for 
this season are to cover all of the remaining area known to be infested 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania and to get as much done as we can in 
the adjoining area of New York. 

We are hopeful that we will have a total of 3 million acres treated 
this year, with State and Federal money. The committee instructed 
that we should endeavor to obtain equal funds from the States. The 
committee recognized, I am sure, that this would not be a matching 
procedure, State by State, because we must put our effort in the areas 
where it is needed to protect a good many other States. 

And, as I said, in this case most of our work will be done in New 
York. The States have, thus far, increased the amount of money which 
they see in prospect to $2,224,000, and most of the legislatures are 
meeting this spring and have under consideration the urgent requests 
which we sent to them. The New York Legislature, I know, will be 
considering this matter, and we are hopeful that they may find it 
possible to increase their participation. 

Mr. MarsHaui. What is the Federal expenditure in this past fiscal 
year on the gypsy moth? 

Dr. Ciarkson. During the past fiscal year the Federal expenditure 
was $908,329. During that same time the States spent a total of 
$1,900,000. And for a good many years the States have been spending 
2,3, or 4 times as much as the Federal Government. 

Tn 1957 the Department has $2,795,200, and the States, thus far, have 

2,224,000 in prospect. 

Mr. MarsnHatyi. Have you noticed any extension of the gypsy moth 
into other States outside of New Jersey and New York and Pennsyl- 
vania ? 

Dr. Cuarxson. No, sir. With the trapping last season and with our 
egg surveys, which are still going on, we have found some areas in 
those three States which, although in a general infested area, were 
extensions of the known infestation. 

There has been a@ lot of trapping and scouting in adjoining States, 
and I should point out that this year, in addition to the funds which 
we have tabulated for the States, a good deal of trapping and scout- 
ing will be done in West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, and Ohio, with 
unknown expenditures at this time. 


ANIMAL DiIskAsE AND Pest CoNn?rRon 


Mr. Marswatu. We will proceed, then, Dr. Clarkson on the next 
item. 
TUBERCULOSIS ERADICATION PROGRAM 


Dr. CrarKson. One of the most important projects in the animal 
disease and pest control and eradication work is the cooperation with 
the States in the eradication of tuberculosis in cattle. This project has 
been going on for a good many years. 

The States and the Federal Government have, in the aggregate, 
spent well over $300 million. As a result, the entire Nation is in the 
status which we call modified—accredited, as the incidence of the dis- 
ease has been brought to a very, very low level. 

However, we have noticed a disturbing, though small, trend upward 
in the incidence of tuberculosis of cattle. Last year it was fifteen one- 
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hundredths of 1 percent. The year before it was twelve one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent. 

In other words, last year we found 14,000 diseased cattle out of 9 
million tested. That does not sound like very many, but the trend is the 
thing that we are concerned about. 

We are spending at the rate of slightly over $2 million annually, and 
the States are putting in slightly more than twice that amount. This 
is to continue the testing, to keep the level down, and to try to eliminate 
the last infection. 

We have emphasized, during the past several years, the advantages 
of accurate followup of diseased cattle that are found by our Federal 
meat inspectors. We strive to learn the origin of an animal found to 
be diseased with tuberculosis and then to go back to the farm or ranch 
or, aS in many cases, to many farms and ranches where that animal 
has been, and test animals there. And whenever we do that, we find a 
lot of diseased animals for a little effort expended. 

This chart shows just one of those cases. We found a bull to be dis- 
eased with tuberculosis at a plant in Maryland. We followed it back 
through several shipping points to the ranch of origin in West Vir- 
ginia. The animals on this ranch were tested and reactors were found. 

Then a further followup was made; back to ranches, farms and 
shipping points from which animals had come to that ranch, and to 
which animals had gone from it. They had gone into 7 States, and 
25 herds. Reactors were found in seven of those herds. They all 
happened to be in West Virginia and Tennessee. The other 18 herds 
were negative. We found 41 diseased cattle through these tests. 

We are often hampered in this type of followup through lack of 
information as to where the animals originated aiid where they have 
been. We make use of brands or sale tags, of ear tags, of tattoos, of 
every device that we can, and we are trying in every way we know 
how to step up this activity, which will get us more for the dollar 
spent in attempting to keep down and further reduce the level of 
tuberculosis. 

Mr. MarsHatu. We will insert pages 64, 65 and 66 and the accom- 
panying table, relating to expanded brucellosis program, in the 
record. 

(The material is as follows :) 


ExPANDED BRUCELLOSIS PROGRAM 


(Conducted with funds transferred from Commodity Credit Corporation) 


Obligations : 
I ia aa Na aa Ri a $16, 236, 222 
I: es lal enlace in sepceeeoasaeba 20, 000, 000 
aE WEP BO ate Ren it N cens ses cc dn os be epoca oe ono eet tome 20, 000, 000 


LEGISLATIVE AUTHORIZATION 


Under section 204 (e) of title II of the Agricultural Act of 1954, Public Law 
690, approved August 28, 1954, provision was made for the transfer of not to 
exceed $15 million annually for a period of 2 years from funds available to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to the item “Plant and animal disease and pest 
control” of the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, Agricultural Research 
Service,” for the purpose of accelerating the brucellosis eradication program. 
rhis section was further amended by Public Law 465, approved April 2, 1956, 
to increase the amount for the fiscal year 1956 to $17 million and the amount 
for each of the fiscal years 1957 and 1958 to $20 million. 


87767—57—pt. 2——-13 
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PROGRAM OPERATIONS 


Considerable progress was made in all fields of operation during fiscal year 
1956. Most of the testing service required was provided by practicing veter- 
inarians employed on a fee basis. While Federal indemnities were paid in most 
States at a rate not exceeding $25 for grade animals and $50 fur purebred ani- 
mals, it was held below this level, or eliminated entirely, in a few States. 
Although the majority of the States also made indemnity payments to owners 
for reacting cattle, there were eight States in which neither State nor Federal 
indemnity was paid. There was an encouraging decrease in the percentage of 
reactors disclosed in cattle tested and an increase in the percentage of reactors 
slaughtered. Detailed information concerning the 1956 program, including 
tables and charts, is contained in the “Status of program” section of these 
explanatory notes. 

COST OF PROGRAM 


The following table compares actual State and Federal expenditures for fiscal 
years 1955 and 1956 with estimated State and Federal expenses for fiscal years 
1957 and 1958. 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year nag 7 year Fiscal year 
1955 1956 3 


(estimated) (estimated) 


(a) Federal cost: 
Operating funds ...}| $10,718, 791 $14, 125, 249 $18, 078, 618 $17, 639, 300 


Indemnities Uk egg A Lr 4, 614, 606 6, 060, 351 5, 882, 547 6, 500, 000 
15, 333, 397 20, 185, 600 23, 961, 165 24, 139, 300 
Less amount provided under ‘Salaries 
and expenses, ARS’ —3, 774, 700 —3, 961, 165 —3, 961, 165 —4, 139, 300 
Cost of accelerated program 11, 558, 697 16, 224, 435 20, 000, 000 
(6) Funds provided by cooperating States and 
counties: 
Operating funds 9, 497, 240 11, 595, 852 12, 159, 444 
Indemnities 1, 736, 491 4, 134, 627 


11, 233,731 | 15,730,479 | 15, 841, 562 





The estimated distribution of the funds by States for fiscal year 1957 is shown 
in the table at the end of this statement. 

An appropriation to reimburse Commodity Credit Corporation for the costs 
of the 1956 accelerated program is being requested as a part of the 1958 budget 
estimates. Appropriations to reimburse the Corporation for the cost of the 
1957 and 1958 programs will be requested in future years. 


OUTLOOK FOR CURRENT YEAR 


The data listed below show cattle blood tested, reactors found, and calves 
vaccinated during fiscal years 1955 and 1956, respectively, and estimates for the 
fiscal year 1957. 


1957 (esti- 
mated) 


Cattle blood tested 14, 186, 241 16, 754, 195 17, 576, 400 
366, 524 600 


Reactors found 365, 247 5 3%, 
Calves vaccinated 4, 381, 397 4, 772, 535 5, 606, 700 
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There has been an encouraging increase in the amount of area work leading 
to certification in the various States. Most of the States are doing everything 
possible to encourage owners to participate in area programs so that eradica- 
tion gains may be held and further expanded. The fact that 89 percent of the 
reactors found during the fiscal year 1956 were reported as slaughtered indi- 
cates that owners are becoming more convinced that it is not profitable to permit 
brucellosis to remain in their herds. 

The five-member committee of consultants appointed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to review the accelerated brucellosis eradication program submitted its 
recommendations on March 28, 1956. Their report indicated that, in general, 
the present program was working satisfactorily and had the support of the 
groups contacted. The committee held six regional meetings which were open 
to the public. During June, 1956, the States of Washington and Wisconsin 
achieved modified certified brucellosis-free status; Maine, New Hampshire, and 
North Carolina had already achieved such status. Practically all of the States 
have set 1960 as a target date for becoming modified certified brucellosis-free. 
The recommendations of the committee for strengthening the program are being 
put into effect as rapidly as possible. 

A Brucellosis Planning Conference was held in Evanston, Ill., on November 
26 and 27, 1956. At this meeting, a critical review was made of brucellosis pro- 
gram operations in all States. Based on these discussions and projected goals, 
it is anticipated that by the end of fiscal year 1957, there will be a total of 9 
entire States and Puerto Rico and 400 additional counties qualified as modified 
certified brucellosis-free areas. 


OUTLOOK FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Major program emphasis during fiscal year 1958 will be placed on expansion 
of complete area programs which require that all herds in a given area be under 
one of the three approved plans. 

It is expected that the brucellosis ring test will be used more widely than ever 
before as a means of screening dairy herds for evidence of brucellosis. In- 
creased acceptance of this procedure by the cooperating States will accelerate 
advancements toward complete control and eventual eradication of brucellosis 
throughout the country. 

Efforts are being directed toward developing a method for screen testing 
range herds. It is anticipated that during fiscal year 1958, such a method will 
be developed and approved as an official procedure for use in establishing and 
maintaining certifications of range and semirange areas. The screen testing 
would be accomplished by a system of blood testing dry and cull cows at such 
concentration points as slaughtering establishments, stockyards, and auction 
markets to determine the brucellosis status of range herds. This should permit 
more rapid progress with the brucellosis campaign in range herds at lower cost 
and less inconvenience to the owner. 

In the case of newly certified States, there will be a decrease in program 
operations. Because of increased work in other States, however, the overall 
program will continue at about the same level as in fiscal year 1957. 
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Brucellosis Eradication—Fiscal year 1957 as of Nov. 30, 1956 


Federal State 
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Indemnity | Operating 
payments cost 
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367, 370 
33, 134 
149, 540 
37, 160 
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145, 035 
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235, 000 
30, 900 
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Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island , 

South Carolina 260, 000 

South Dakota.........._____ : 297, 300 

5 507, 600 

112, 200 

272, 900 

189, 700 

821, 100 

Y 369, 800 { 

West Virginia bs 153, 100 , BE 100, 850 

Wisconsin... __- 459, 147 | 741, 253 | 1, 917,790 1, 370, 927 

Wyoming... 12, 000 220, 300 Uy wy -| 18, 200 18, 200 

Puerto Rico 51, 000 | 243, 400 2 ; 110, 670 156, 670 





183, 000 


| 


5, 882, 547 | 18, 078, 618 | 23, 961,165 | 3, 682, 118 “12, 159, 444 15, 841, 562 


BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION 


Dr. CuarKson. The largest animal disease program is the one on 
brucellosis. 

Congress, during the past 3 years, has provided greatly augmented 
funds extending through this fiscal year and the next one. The funds 
Pa are on the order of $24 million annually. The States also 

1ave augmented their funds, so that there is available this year about 
= million of State and Federal funds for the eradication of brucel- 
Osis. 

The chart on the left shows the increase in numbers of cattle blood 
tested from 1953 to 1956, from 7.9 million to 16.8 million. That does 
not tell the entire story of the increase, as we have during these years 
greatly increased the use of the brucellosis ring test, which is applied 
to milk, and gives us ‘a screen of a great many dairy herds, thus allow- 
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ing for concentrating our blood testing on herds that are suspicious to 
the brucellosis ring test. 

The chart on the right shows what has happened in regard to the 
disposal of reactors. We had to work rather gradually in heavily 
infested States for a period of time with plans which did not immedi- 
ately eliminate the diseased cattle but provided for their gradual 
elimination. 

With the increased funds and the availability, especially, of funds 
for the payments of indemnities to the owners, we have found that 
the reactors have been much more rapidly eliminated from the farms. 

The chart shows that in 1953, 85,836 of 268,348 reactors were 
promptly eliminated, and in 1956, 327,034 of 366,524 found were 
ae eliminated. The retention of reactors is in areas where it 

as not been possible yet to swing into what we call plan A, which is 
a test and slaughter program. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


BRUCELLOSIS 


MILLIONS THOUSANDS 


DISPOSAL OF REACTORS 


MMB Reactors Found 
HB Reactors Sloughtered 


i983 = "54 ‘55 ‘56 1953 ‘54 ‘55 ‘56 


© S CEPARTEENT OF AG CUrTURE WEG 57 (1) 2025 AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


Dr. Ciargkson. The next chart, Mr. Chairman, shows what has hap- 
pened since 1947 in the reduction in the incidence of brucellosis in cattle 
tested, and at the same time a reduction in the incidence of brucellosis, 
or undulant fever, in man. 

Cases of this disease in man come almost entirely from contact either 
with cattle or with swine, or with the milk of infected cattle. These 
geores on human disease, come from the United States Public Health 

ervice, 

We know that factors have entered in other than the elimination 
of infected cattle, but we firmly believe that this reduction in the in- 
cidence of the disease in man could not have been effected without the 
reduction in the incidence of the disease in cattle. And we think 
that is a very important accomplishment. 
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Mr. MarsHauu. Has any estimate ever been made as to what per. 
centage of the infection, comes from contact with the animal or from 
the drinking of raw milk? Do you know that, Dr. Clarkson? 

Dr. Crarxson. Dr. VanHouweling. 


INCIDENCE OF BRUCELLOSIS IN CATTLE AND IN HUMANS 


Dr. VanHovuwettne. The incidence of brucellosis in human beings 
varies with the incidence in the disease in the animals they contact 
most frequently. I think in Iowa it would indicate that most of the 
brucellosis, or not most but a large percentage, may come from contact 
with infected hogs. In your home State, work done by Dr. Spink 
and others, indicates that it is more frequently from contact with 
cattle. — 

Mr. Marsnatxi. Am I right in that a larger percentage by far comes 
from the contact with the animal, rather than from the drinking of 
raw milk ? 

Dr. VanHovuwe tine. Since the pasteurization of milk, which is 
almost universal now, probably, that is true. Prior to the almost 
universal pasteurization of milk, that might not have been true. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Thank you. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


BRUCELLOSIS - UNDULANT FEVER 


THOUSANDS 


a 
CASES 


CATTLE 
INFECTED 


1947 1950 1953 1956 


@S OLPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE £637 TORS AGM CULTURAL RESEARCH BMOwee 


Dr. Crarkson. The next chart shows the accomplishments of the 
brucellosis eradication work during the past 22 years in terms of 
various counties and States reaching the modified-certified free status. 

That does not mean that brucellosis is eliminated, but it does mean 
that it has been brought to a very low level. 

In September 1954, there were 3 States and a total of 341 counties 
that had reached this status. Im December of 1956 there were 5 
States and a total of 589 counties. Since that time, another State has 
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been added to the list, so that we now have the States of Washington, 
Wisconsin, Maine, New Hampshire, North Carolina, and Delaware. 

The goal of the program in terms of reaching the modified-certified 
status for June 30, 1957, is a total of 8 States and a total of 400 
additional counties. 

That goal was arrived at through the joint planning of State and 
Federal veterinarians. They revise their plans at the beginning of 
each year and then make a further revision in the middle of the year 
so as to get the most out of the State and Federal efforts. 

Mr. Marswauy. The progressive States are the ones that are white 
on the chart, like Washington and Minnesota, are they not? 

Dr. CiarKxson. They have certainly accomplished more to date on 
this disease than any others. 

There are a total of 3,148 counties in the United States, all of which, 
of course, are not yet involved. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


BRUCELLOSIS 
Modified - Certified Free States and Counties 


SEPT. 30,1954 : DEC. 31,1956 
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6 STATES and 
PUERTO RICO 
988 COUNTIES 
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WEG. STUI)—2O2T AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


Mr. Vursetu. What is the current percentage of infection, 2.4? 

Dr. Ciarxson. Slightly over 2 percent. 

Mr. Vourset. I see they are making a big drive now in Lllinois. I 
was reading in the local press on brucellosis. 

Dr. CtarKson. Yes, there is a great effort being expended in Illinois. 

Mr. Vursety. And they are going right after it. 

Dr. Ciarkson. Well, most of the States are stepping up their effort 
very considerably. It is a long, hard job, but well worth the effort. 
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INCREASE TO STRENGTHEN DIAGNOSIS, CONTROL AND ERADICATION OF 
MISCELLANEOUS ANIMAL DISEASES 


The next item I would like to refer to—and this one is related to 
a requested increase of $240,000 for the coming fiscal year—covers our 
cooperation with the States in the diagnosis, control and eradica- 
tion of miscellaneous diseases. 

Our No. 1 effort in this regard has been for some time, and continues 
to be, an alertness to determine whether disease conditions of farm 
livestock are foot-and-mouth disease or one of the several other dis- 
eases that closely resemble it. 

This picture shows 3 cattle, 1 infected with foot-and-mouth. disease, 
1 infected with vesicular stomatitis, and 1 infected with “muzzle dis- 
ease,” which is one of the forms of the mucosal disease complex. They 
illustrate that the outward symptoms are not always different. The 
long-range effects of foot-and-mouth disease are disastrous. The 
long-range effects of the others are considerably less. 

Also under this project we are working with the States in perfecting 
an organization which will be ready to ‘deal with any emergency out- 
break of the disease. With the increased travel into the United States 
and the rapidity of travel, the nearness of these diseases and the 
chances of their occurring here are much greater than they were in 
previous years. 

Also, we have to always be alert to the possibility of intentional dis- 
semination of the disease by an enemy. We are delegated the author- 
ity and the responsibility to be prepared for such an eventuality by 
specific delegation from the Federal Civil Defense Administration as 

irected by the President. 

Other diseases that occupy our attention in this field are diseases of 
poultry, such as foreign strains of Newcastle disease, and ornithosis or 
psittacosis, which is a dangerous disease of turkeys and chickens, and 
also affects man. Unless diagnosed early and treated properly this can 
be a fatal disease of man. 

Serapie of sheep, on which we have a cooperative eradication pro- 
gram, is financed from this project. "We have now under surveillance 
throughout the United States almost 2,000 flocks that have, at one 
time or another, been in a position to be suspected of being exposed to 
this disease. They are kept under continuing inspection and rein- 
spection so that if the disease should show up, we would find it quickly. 
Most of the cases we have found in the past 2 years have resulted from 
the State-Federal activity. 

Other diseases are leptospirosis of cattle, dourine and glanders of 
horses; hog cholera is attracting a great deal of attention due to the 
efforts of the States to limit the distribution of hog cholera virus 
which may be one means of spread. Under our project on miscellan- 
eous diseases, we also have several employees who work in cooperation 
with the commission in Mexico to investigate any suspected cases of 
foot-and-mouth disease and to be ready for any eventuality. 

The next chart shows an animal diseased with anaplasmosis, which 
has spread in a large part of the Southern United States and has, in 
the past few years, become of increasing concern in the Northwestern 
and in the Western States generally. 

The picture in the upper left-hand corner is merely a blowup of one 
of the slides of the organism causing this disease called Anaplasma 
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marginale. They are the little black dots shown in the red blood 
cells. When they enter the red cells, they destroy the cells and thus 
destroy the animal’s ability to sustain life. 


FACILITIES FOR LIVESTOCK INSPECTION AT PORTS OF ENTRY 


The next item is related to our import quarantine work. For a num- 
ber of years the handling of livestock imported from Canada has 
been undergoing a change, in that it used to come mainly by rail 
through a few established centers. It is coming more and more 
by truck, and we find that there are no facilities for adequate, sanitary, 
and humane handling of the livestock for inspection. And coming 
by individual trucks, there is no way of placing responsibility on 
industry to erect these structures. 

So a few years ago we requested and were given funds to build 
three of these structures. The one pictured here is at Lake Champlain 
in New York on the Canadian border. We have this year a request 
for authority to build four more, one at Houlton, Maine, one at 
Noyes, Minn., one at Portal, N. Dak., and one at Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

The facilities we intend to build are larger than this one, as we 
found that with the larger trucks, this one is not large enough to ac- 
commodate full truckloads in the individual pens. 

The weather can be very bad all along the Canadian border during 
the winter, so that heat and hot water for sanitary purposes, and con- 
crete flooring and good construction are necessary to make these facili- 
ties adequate. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Doctor, you have mentioned that you have 3 of these 
stations constructed now and 4 that you are contemplating building. 

Dr. CuarKkson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marswauy, Will that take care of all the ports of entry of 
animals? 

Dr. Ciarkson. It will take care of the most urgent ones now, and we 
found, after building three, that we were able to channel traffic through 
those ports from nearby ports that did not have similar facilities. 

With these facilities, we think we can do a good deal of the same 
thing. However, there are some ports in the Far West that we have 
not requested funds for, but which, if we are not able to make arrange- 
ments otherwise, we may later have to request additional funds for. 

Mr. MarsHaty. These ports that you have mentioned are pretty 
much all along the Canadian border ? 

Dr. Criarkson. Yes. 

Mr. MarsHau. Do the Canadians do a similar testing of animals 
imported from this country into Canada? 

r. Crarkson. Yes, sir, they do. And they have stations at vari- 
ous points on their side of the border. They are not so situated as to 
suit our commerce and would not suit our purposes for inspection. 

But they handle their problem in a like manner, with like facilities. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Has there been any attempt to make cooperative 
arrangements with Canada from the standpoint of building facilities? 

Dr. CiarKson. No, there has not. 

Mr. Marsuatu. There has not? 

Dr. CiarKson. No, we have examined their facilities from the stand- 
— of whether they would be adequate and suitably located and 

ound them not to be. 
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But from the standpoint of our joining together to construct new 
facilities, we have made no move toward this. I would believe that it 
would not be very fruitful, because cattle and other livestock going to 
Canada do not seem to go through the same channels as the ones com- 
ing in this direction. 

One of the places where there is a lot of traffic both ways is 
Buffalo, N. Y. There, facilities are available on both sides. Another 
is Detroit. Another is Huron, Mich., where facilities are available 
on both sides, But in these areas where we find a lot of stock coming 
this way, there does not seem to be the problem of stock going in the 
other direction. 

Mr. MarsHauu. I am under the impression that the relationship 
between Canadian officials and American officials leaves very little 
to be desired. You have an excellent cooperation; do you not? 

Dr. Ciarxson. We have very fine cooperation. 


INSPECTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS PRODUCING VETERINARY BIOLOGICS 


In carrying out our responsibilities under the Virus Serum Toxin 
Act, it is necessary that the Department license all establishments 
producing veterinary biologics that are moving interstate or to foreign 
countries. 

Many years ago there was established a system of licensing and 
evaluation and a procedure for the acceptance of the individual prod- 
ucts proposed to be produced. An inspection system was set up to 
see that the proposals were carried out and that contamination was 
avoided, along with a system of laboratory checking of the finished 
product, to determine that the products are useful, potent, and not 
contaminated. 

Within the past few years there has been a revolution in the kinds 
of products produced for the protection of animals against disease. 
Before 1945 the bulk of the products were prepared from “killed” 
organisms and therefore not as subject to contamination and not 
subioct to the same difficulties of testing for potency as the products 
that are made of “live” or modified “live” viruses. Since 1945, as 
shown by the following chart, the volume of “live” products has 
increased from 108 million to 2,775 million doses annually. 

During that same time the volume of “killed” products has re- 
mained about constant at 50 million doses. We are proposing an 
increase of $204,000 to provide inspection control over these new 
products, and also to do more toward the testing of the final product. 
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(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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Dr. CiarKson. The loss of our laboratories here in Washington has 
very greatly hampered us in the testing of these products, and we 
will not be My position to do a full job of testing these biologics until 
the new laboratory is built in Ames. 

Meanwhile, we have to do some testing, and we are able to get a 
small amount done through contractual arrangements with experi- 
ment stations, veterinary colleges, and the like. 


AMES, IOWA, LABORATORY 


Mr. MarsHatyt, When the laboratory is built at Ames, will that be 
satisfactory to you for testing? 

Dr. Ciarxson. The laboratory at Ames will be designed, among 
other things, to do a fully effective job of the testing of these veteri- 
nary biologics. 

Mr. Marsuauu. The location at Ames will not handicap you? 

Dr. Ciarxson. No, sir. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


Mr. MarsHauu. Well, we have been very much interested, of course, 
in this country in foot-and-mouth disease. I do not suppose there is 
pate disease more alarming. 

r. CuarKson. No, sir. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Has there been a recent outbreak near Venezuela? 

Dr. CLarxson. Yes. There has been during this month an outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease on the Dutch island of Curacao, which is a 
small island off the northern coast of Venezuela. Venezuela and the 
other countries of South America have for many years been infected 
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with the disease. This is the first occurrence in Curacao for many 

ears. 
' We have amended the foreign quarantine to take recognition of this 
situation. It will have very little effect on our trade with Curacao. 
But the passenger baggage and other things coming from there will be 
subject’to the usual surveillance at the ports, of course. 

Mr. Marsnauy. There is just a limited amount of danger from the 
infection ? 

Dr. CuarKson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marswauy. Thank you, Dr. Clarkson. That will conclude the 
hearing on these items. We willstand in adjournment until 1 o’clock 
tomorrow. 


Fepruary 1, 1957. 
Meat INSPECTION 


Mr. Marsuatu. The hearing will come to order. 

We will hear from Dr. Clarkson in regard to the meat inspection. 

Dr. Cxiarxson.. Mr. Chairman, the item covers the funds that pro- 
vide for the enforcement of the Federal Meat Inspection Act, which 
requires the inspection of all meats and meat food products moving in 
interstate or foreign commerce; and also the enforcement of the Im- 
ported Meat Act, which requires the inspection of meats coming into 
this country from abroad. 


CHANGES IN MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


There has been a marked change in this industry in the past few 
years. For nearly a hundred years, the meat packing in the United 
States has tended to concentrate in the large centers of the country 
with enormous slaughtering and processing facilities from which the 
product has been shipped throughout the Nation and throughout the 
world in our export trade. 

Also, for all those years there was a heavy seasonal slaughtering. 
The hogs came to market in the winter, the lambs came to market at a 
certain time in the spring; and the cattle came to market in two sea- 
sons, after the summer pasturage and after the winter feeding. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF PLANTS 


In recent years there has been a decided movement of the industry 
to get nearer the sources of supply. We have seen a cessation of the 
buildup in the larger centers and a very large increase in numbers of 
plants throughout the country, and in the numbers of cities in which 
such plants are located. 

All of this has an effect on our ability to cover the animals and 
products with our inspection service, as we are governed more by the 
production procedures of the plant, the location of the plant, and the 
numbers of inspection positions thus required, than by the volume 
alone. 
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I would like to call attention to the following chart. It shows 
what has happened in the increase in numbers of plants, the increase 
in the cities and towns in which they are located, and makes com- 
parisons with the number of man-years that we have had to service 
these plants in our inspection service. 

Starting in 1949, we had 364 cities and towns in which we were 
providing inspection in a total of 928 plants. There was not very 
much change for about 3 or 4 years. Since then there has been a very 
marked change, with the decentralization of a good part of the indus- 
try into smaller cities and towns. By the end of 1958 we expect that 
we will be operating in 545 cities and towns in 1,364 plants. 

At the end of this year we expect that the number of plants will be 
1,268 and the number of cities and towns 509. 

When this trend first began a few years ago, we thought that it 
represented a temporary movement and that it would level off. It 
has not yet leveled off, and we see no sign as yet that it will in the near 
future. 

Now, during this same period of time the numbers of man-years 
of employment under the meat inspection appropriation generally 
was below the 1949 level until last year, when the Congress appro- 

riated a small increase. Now we have a request for a substantial 
increase which will put us ip a position to keep up with this trend of 
the dispersion of the meat-packing industry. 


ADDITIONAL INSPECTORS REQUESTED 


Our request for program increase is for 192 additional man-years 
of employment, which would bring us to 3,413. 

The money that would be needed for that employment is $1,212,000. 
I might say that, in addition to the dispersal of the plants into smaller 
units throughout the country, there has been a very greatly increased 
demand for federally inspected products because a larger share of the 
retail meat supply is moving cal chain store and institutional 
buying. All purchasing of that kind requires federally inspected meat 
so that it can move readily interstate in compliance with the law. 

We have also an increased public consciousness of the desirability 
of having sound, wholesome meat and a desire on the part of the 
housewives to purchase meat that has been inspected by the 
Deparment. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 
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ADJUSTMENT IN PAY SCALES FOR INSPECTORS 


Dr. Cuarkson. Another factor in our requested funds for next 
year is the need to adjust the pay scales of our lay meat inspectors. 
These inspectors, of whom there are some 2,009 in our service, have 
called to our attention their conviction that they were not being paid 
at a rate commensurate with the job they were doing, or at a rate 
commensurate with similar jobs in the Federal Government. So 
there has been underway in the Civil Service Commission for more 
than 2 years a very careful study of the classification schedules and 
the pay rates for these employees. 

Mr. Marsuatu. They have approved this pay raise at the present 
time ? 

Dr. CuarKson. They have given it substantial approval in all its 
major aspects. They tell us that they expect to release the schedules 
for activation between now and July 1. There are some details that 
they have still to work on. 

To accomplish this change in pay schedule, which will bring these 
inspectors into line with the salaries for people doing comparable 
work in other agencies of the Government, will raise our costs by $590,- 
000. It is not possible for us to absorb this cost, as nearly all of our 
annual expenditures go into the employment of people, and to absorb 
this additional cost per man would mean the laying off of approxi- 
mately 100 of these inspectors to make up the difference. 


WASHABLE OUTER GARMENTS FOR INSPECTORS 


The third item of increase provided in the budget is for $330,000 to 
furnish meat inspectors with washable outer garments to protect the 
“ and to protect the sanitation of the plants in which they 
work. 

Mr. Horan. Well, do they not have that now? 

Dr. CuarKkson. No, sir. The meat inspectors have always been re- 
uired to furnish their own work clothes which would be acceptable 
or working in the plants. They must be washable, they must be 

clean, so as to protect the sanitation of the product. 

In recent developments in governmental practice, employees who 
are required to wear certain uniforms have their uniforms furnished 
by the Government or are reimbursed for furnishing them. It seems 
appropriate that these employees be furnished their work clothes, 
which they must have. 

These employees do not come under the Uniform Allowance Act, 
but it does seem to be in line with sound public policy to furnish them 
with this required clothing. 

That would require an additional $330,000 and, just as in the case 
of the reclassification of the lay meat inspectors, we would not be able 
to accomplish this adjustment within our present funds without re- 
duction in manpower, which we, of course, cannot stand without im- 
pairment of the work. 

Mr. Marsuat.. What is the practice of the meatpackers ? 

Dr. Crarxson. The meatpackers do not have a standard practice. 
Many of them furnish the clothing; many of them do not. Almost 
all of them furnish the laundry, and the practice is increasing among 


meatpackers to furnish more and more articles of clothing and equip- 
ment. 
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ADDITIONAL INSPECTORS REQUESTED 


NUMBERS OF ANIMALS INSPECTED 


Mr. Marsuatt. Dr. Clarkson, relative to the need of inspectors, 
how do the numbers of animals compare on January 8, 1957, with 
January of 1956? 

Dr. CxuarKson, I have the latest slaughter report in front of me, 
and in regard to the changes from a year ago, the cattle slaughter is 
up 6 percent; calf slaughter is up 8 percent; hog slaughter is down 12 
percent ; and sheep and lambs are down 3 percent. 

That is for the week of January 28 as against the comparable week 
a year ago. 

Mr. Marsnatu. We have a release from the Department of Agri- 
culture of the United States production of meat for the week ended 
January 5, and they point out that. cattle slaughter ran 333,000 head, 
which was 4 percent above the 320,000 the preceding week but 5 percent 
below the 351,000 for the corresponding week last year. So apparently 
this week that we asked about was less. 

Dr. Cuarxson. I have the figures here for that week, Mr. Chair- 
man. I do not have the comparative figures with a year ago. I have 
no doubt that your figures are correct. 

Mr. MarsHatu. This release will be inserted in the record. 

(The release referred to is as follows:) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, January 8, 1957. 


USDA Meat PropvctTion Report FoR THE WEEK ENpED JANUARY 5 


Meat production under Federal inspection for the week ended January 5 was 
estimated at 362 million pounds, according to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. This was 7 percent above the 338 million pounds a week ago but 
18 percent below the 416 million pounds a year ago. 

Slaughter of all species increased compared with the previous holiday week 
but was generally below that of the opening week of 1956. The greatest decrease 
compared with last year was in hog slaughter which was 21 percent below a 
year ago. Based on marketings so far this week, national meat production dur- 
ing the current week will fall considerably short of that of a year ago. 

Cattle slaughter of 333,000 head was 4 percent above the 320,000 the preceding 
week but 5 percent below the 351,000 for the corresponding week last year. Beef 
production was 183.2 million pounds compared with 174.4 million pounds the 
preceding week and 197.1 million pounds a year ago. 

Calf slaughter was 125,000 compared with 98,000 the preceding week and 
135,000 last year. Output of inspected veal for the 3 weeks under comparison 
was 14.6, 11.5, and 16.0 million pounds, respectively. 

Slaughter of 1,125,000 hogs was 6 percent above the 1,060,000 the previous 
week but 21 percent below the 1,433,000 for the corresponding week a year ago. 
Production of pork was 152.3 million pounds compared with 141.3 million 
pounds a week ago and 189.6 million pounds a year ago. 

Sheep and lamb slaughter was 243,000 compared with 225,000 the preceding 
week and 268,000 last year. Production of lamb and mutton for the 3 weeks 
amounted to 11.7, 10.6, and 13.0 million pounds, respectively. 

For the week ended December 22, 1956, actual slaughter included 384,730 cattle, 
150,402 calves, 1,359,126 hogs, and 226,744 sheep and lambs. Actual production 
of lard for the same week was 45.3 million pounds. 

The following table shows numbers of livestock slaughtered for the current 
week with comparisons. Numbers slaughtered by geographic regions are shown 
on page 2 of this release. 
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Estimated federally inspected slaughter and meat production 


Beef Veal Pork (exclud- Lamb and | 
ing lard) mutton Total Total 
Week ended— ete! i. _| meat | lard 
| |produc-| produc- 
Produe-| Num- |Produe- Num- |Produc-| Num- |Produc-| tion tion 
tion ber | tion | ber | tion ber | tion 
} } 


; 
| 
—| ———} — | 


Million| Thou- | Million| Thou- | Million| Thou- | Million| Million| Million 
pounds | sands | pownds| sands | Pounds | sands | pownds | pounds | pounds 
183, 2 125 14.6 | 1,125 152.3 243 11.7 | 361.8 
174.4 98 | 115] 1,060) 141.3 225| 10.6} 337.8 


197.1 135 16, 0 1,433 | 189.6 268 13.0 | 415.7 5L 3 


Inspected slaughter by regions with comparisons 





Week ended— | Percentage 
ps EN a ees Beets th E change 
Regions | from 
Dec. 29, Dec. 22, . | 
1956 19561 | ; 1956 








Cattle: 
North Atlantie States 26, 000 29, 305 | 
South Atlantic States 6, 000 | 8, 647 | 
North Central States: | 

POD dacditnadwwessssecsocee A 67, 000 78, 038 | 
Northwestern... shithiaves<<) 7, 000 112,411 | 
Southwestern : 3, 37, 000 39, 994 | 
South Central States ‘ 31, 000 44, 418 | 
Mountain States ; | 21, 000 26, 106 | 
Pacific States ‘ 35, 000 45, 811 | 





United States total_.........-.-..-..| 38% 384,730 | 35 


Calves: 
North Atlantic States_-_-.-.......-....-| 18, 131 | 18, 900 
South Atlantic States 6, 000 6, 193 6, 615 
North Central States: 

Eastern . 59, 983 | 48, 076 

Northwestern 22, 000 29, 348 | 24, 768 | 

Southwestern 6, 000 4, 000 6, 907 5, 758 | 
South Central States_.............-- ‘ 21, 000 10, 000 19, 163 | 21, 435 
Mountain States a lh oc are 1, 000 1, 000 1, 872 | 1, 683 


Pacific States | 7,000 | 7, 000 8, 805 8, 195 











135, 430 


150, 402 | 





United States total__..........----- 98, 000 | 


Hogs: | | 
North Atlantic States__............-- 101, 000 | 106, 000 129, 062 104, 661 | 
South Atlantic States_.........---- J 64, 000 | 31, 000 | 65, 386 | 61,172 | 
North Central States: | 
ee 284, 000 268, 000 | 329, 118 | 319, 077 
Northwestern... .......-.-.-.-- ; 429,000 | 426, 000 526,481 | 591, 315 | 
Southwestern 95, 000 | 98, 000 123, 294 | 156, 911 | 
South Central States... .-- 85, 000 77, 000 104, 951 | 112, 414 | 
Mountain States... ..........-..- 4 19, 000 | 21, 000 23, 305 | 23, 529 | 
Pacific States..........-... 48, 000 | 33, 000 | 57, 529 63,917 | 


United States total » i 1, 125, 000 1, 060, 000 , 359, 126 1, 432, 996 | 
Sheep and lambs: | | 
North Atlantic States- chika anil 39, 000 | 36, 000 | 42, 831 42, 564 
South Atlantic States ----- Suu . sLUCL Zt igs 
North Central States: 


ec iteeenes 31, 000 29, 082 | 31, 888 | 
Northwestern ‘ 80, 000 | 77, 000 75, 116 | 94, 329 | 
Southwestern - -. - . -- Lakinedence 20, 000 | 23, 000 17, 972 | 26, 100 | 
South Central States- --.-- 18, 000 13, 000 13, 895 16, 088 | 
Mountain States-.._......- 22, 000 | 21, 000 | 20, 650 | 21, 224 | 
PI Soncaltesccacesaseeeses 32, 000 24, 000 27, 198 | 35, 961 | 





268, 154 | 





United States total ' 243,000 | 225,000} 226,744 


1 Actual figures. 


87767—57—pt. 2——-14 
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Mr. Marsuauu. Now, Dr. Clarkson, we are wondering how we can 
justify an increase of inspectors with an apparent dropping off in the 
number of slaughters of animals for the year. These figures some- 
what relate to that, do they not? 

Dr. CuarKson. Those figures, Mr. Chairman, are poundage figures, 
and it is apparent during this year that lighter cattle are coming to 
market than came to market a year ago, which accounts for some of 
the difference. And it makes no difference in terms of the inspection 
load whether the animals are heavy or light at the time of slaughter. 

There has been during this year some reduction on most of the weeks 
in the past 3 months—I believe that is correct—that is some reduction 
in numbers over a year ago. But numbers do not tell the story, as it 
is necessary for us to provide inspection personnel at the various 
points in the meat packers’ production system. Whether they work 
6 hours or 10 hours a day makes no difference in the numbers of 
nares we have to have in that particular plant. 

So that whether the numbers rise slightly or go down slightly, as 
long as the numbers of plants and the numbers of inspection positions 
increase, our workload increases. We are unable to adjust to lesser 
numbers of animals. 

Now, ofttimes if there is a heavy run of animals the meat packer 
works long hours overtime, the packer does reimburse the Depart- 
ment for the overtime costs of maintaining those inspectors on for a 


longer shift. During the winter months particularly—and this win- 
ter is no exception—there are many of the plants that are working 
well over 8 hours a day, in which case overtime is paid by the packer. 


Even though we can select weeks or periods during the year which 
may run behind the same period the previous year, the figures reflect- 
ing total animals slaughtered under Federal inspection is increasing 
as shown by the following tabulation : 


Total post mortem inspections (carcasses) 
Fiscal year: 

1955 98, 194, 761 
108, 539, 755 
1957 (estimated) 104, 413, 375 
1958 (estimated ) 108, 716, 000 
Our estimate of 104 million for 1957 as compared to 108 million for 
1956 at the present time appears to be too low. The first 6 months of 
this fiseal year revealed that we have had a total of 54,500,000 slaugh- 
tered under the inspection as compared to 54,700,000 for the same 
period during the 1956 fiscal year. And you will notice our estimate 
for 1958 indicates the total number to be slightly over the 1956 total 
slaughtered. However, we should point out again what we have pre- 
viously said, that slaughter figures alone are not a fair measurement 
of the need for man-years of inspection service. It is interesting to 
note that the estimated cost per animal was 8 cents for Federal meat 
inspection at the time the act was passed in 1906. Currently it is 
running at the rate of 15 cents per animal, but in terms of the buying 
power of the 1906 dollar, this is equivalent to 514 cents per animal 

at the present time. 
With further reference to the comparison made previously of meat- 
inspection funds and funds for livestock-disease control, I would like 
to emphasize that our livestock-disease-control program benefits 
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greatly from the meat-inspection activities. Through meat _inspec- 
tion, we uncover diseased animals brought in for slaughter. Such in- 
formation is turned over to the State and Federal animal-disease-con- 
trol officials who trace the condition to the sources of infection and 
then take the necessary corrective measures. For example, as I have 
already described to you, if an animal being slaughtered is found to 
have tuberculosis, the animal is traced back to the farm from whence 
it came and the other animals with which it was in contact are exam- 
ined for tuberculosis. This has been most effective in reducing dis- 
ease infection. So our expenditures for meat inspection are of very 
direct benefit to the farmer from the disease angle as well as from 
creating a broader market for his product. 
Mr. Marsuatyu. Mr. Natcher. 


CHANGES IN REQUIREMENTS FOR PLANT INSPECTIONS 


Mr. Natcuer. Dr. Clarkson, I notice from the justifications that 
some 96 additional meat packing plants require meat-inspection serv- 
ice for 1958, which is an increase of 7.6 percent. Now, have there been 
any changes insofar as the Department is concerned in the require- 
ments for the qualifying processes as far as inspectors are concerned ? 

Dr. Ciarkson. You mean changes for requirements that the meat 
packers must meet ? 

Mr. Natcuer. Yes. 

Dr. Ciarkson. We are in a constant state of evolution in the appli- 
cation of our meat-inspection requirements. Those requirements go 
to the sanitation of the plant, the construction and layout of the plant, 
to determine whether it is such that clean, sound meat can be pro- 
duced and that there will be ample opportunity for the inspector to 
perform his duties. 

We take advantage of every development in the meat-packing con- 
struction and equipment industry and in every technological advantage 
that we can to keep our requirements current with present-day norms 
of performance in that line. 

t the same time, the requirements for handling of meat food 
ot in the preparation of sausage and frankfurters and ham- 
urgers and canned meats are slowly but constantly undergoing 
change. There again we try to keep up with present-day developments, 
and to that extent there has been a change this year, as in previous 
years. 
Mr. Narcuer. That answers my question. 
Mr. Marswatu. Mr. Horan. 


EMPLOYMENT OF INSPECTORS 


Mr. Horan. Have you been able to keep your personne! list filled ? 

Dr. Cuarxkson. Yes, sir. We are right up to date on our employ- 
ment of people. 

I should say that the turnover in lower grades of the meat inspectors 
and in the veterinary meat inspectors has been a little high because 
our rates of pay were not as high as they should be. With this adjust- 
ment we expect to get, we think that turnover will be materially de- 
creased, which would add to our ability to keep the better-qualified 
inspectors. 
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Mr. Vursevi. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire, first, whether 
in the recruiting these meat inspectors are brought in through civil 
service. Arethey? 

Dr. CiarKson. They are all civil-service employees, and all recruited 
through civil-service procedures; yes, sir. 

Mr. Vurse.t. What experience, what knowledge by past experi- 
ence does a meat inspector have to have or is he supposed to have? 

Dr. Cuarkson. The veterinary meat inspectors, of course, must be 
graduated from an accredited veterinary ethane, 

Mr. Vurse.u. Yes. 

Dr. Ciarkson. The nonprofessional meat inspectors must have had 
a good background in either farm livestock or in the meat business, 
such as in meat-packing plants or a processing plant. He must pass 
an examination which is prepared by the Civil Service Commission to 
see that he is a capable individual. We rely upon inservice training 
on the job, after he is employed. 

They are employed at an entrance grade and put on a period of 
training with experienced meat inspectors. As they become trained 
and able to carry one of these positions, and if they perform properly, 
they are raised to the next grade level, what we call the journeyman 
grade for that type of operation. 

Mr, Vursetx. What is the salary of the beginner at the lower 
grade? Per year? 

Dr. CuarKson. $3,175 for the GS-3, which is the entrance, and then 
after suitable performance with on-the-job training they move up to 
GS, which is $3,415. 

Now, these adjusted classification rates that I spoke of will raise 
that entrance salary and raise that next grade comparably. 

Mr. Voursexizt. And what is the veterinarian’s salary, the veterinarian 
inspector ? 

r. CuarKson, The veterinarian out of school, without further 
training, is $5,200. And then he, in comparable manner, if he per- 
forms well after his beginning period, goes up to $5,440. And then 
there are the usual opportunities for advancement in. the civil-service 
structure after that time. 

We have underway in the Civil Service Commission a study of that 
situation also, as we have found it extremely hard in the past to obtain 
and retain veterinarians in the lower grades. And we are confident 
that we will be able to improve that situation somewhat, which we can 
do without budgetary change. 

If we have difficulty in cael the number of people to meet this 
workload before we can recruit them, we will detail them from other 
lines of work for the temporary period until others are recruited. 

Mr. Vurseiy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Ciarxson. Mr. Chairman, I have some pictures of the kinds of 
work these folks do, if the committee would be interested in them. 

Mr. Marswatt. Yes, sir, I believe we would. 
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Dtsgases OF ANIMALS AND PouULTRY 


Program and financing 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program my activities: 
ication activities: (a) Eradication of vesicular 
exanthema of swine (advanced from Commnetng 











Credit Goarperation) < ca~ ac ...-< 4..22.ccccenesssee $2, 092, 180 eS 

Fi COOGAN Ss 60a 66 FIA BAD on rn denne nn ncccesacuaes 1, 898, 256 3, 500, 000 $3, 640, 000 
Otel Caan iis chistes A We Rikon da nstdn cceniesinsiow 3, 990, 436 5, 050, 000 3, 640, 000 

Financing: 

Advances (repayable to Commodity Credit Caperiay: —1, 793,000 | 1,496,381 |...-...-...--- 
Unobligated balance no longer available. __..........---- CO Bin coc ccnsssce Se ancient inden 
Appropriation (adjusted). ...................---..--.--- 1, 898, 000 3, 500, 000 | 3, 640, 000 

SeOR OPIN ce nn 5 <5 SER> Milpo neue qn ecaccncacsconwns= 364, 7: 53, 619 | ohne ded Chaae 


Obligations by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





























Total number of permanent positions_. FE au eas 448 709 509 
Full-time equivalent of all other eee ceghicenegialara bail 3 3 2 
Average number of all employees. - -_- 23.15 2 Soe 485 577 470 
Number of employees at end of year......__.._.___----------- 420 650 500 
Average salaries and grades; 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary..............._.- each $5, 209 $5, 218 $5, 262 
Average grade_..........__-_. EE: GS-7.0 GS-7.0 Gs-7.2 
Ungraded positions: Average salary ___- BPE OL d $3, 829 aL $3, 909 
(1 Personal services: 
Permanent Renee so ure odots Seles ud. ok ; $2,083,045 $2, 522, 864 $2, 106, 700 
Positions other than permanent _.___ soi al 11, 184 8, 500 5, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base_________.___________- re eee 8, 800 
Payment above basic rates._.......____.__._.._._-__-. 58, 908 72, 900 75, 500 
Total personal services ___- inseam 2, 160, 665 2, 604, 264 2, 196, 000 
a a eens 252, 597 219, 000 29, 000 
03. Transportation of things __. ame 9, 467 | 10, 500 8, 000 
044 Communication services__.....____- oie eee eeate 26, 795 25, 000 15, 000 
05 Rents and utility services. Senate peaanahs mance 32, 270 51, 000 50, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction.._.._...........-.-.---.-.-.-.- 3, 051 5 are 
07 Other contractual services = 192, 170 240, 000 160, 000 
Services performed by other SE necdiathiedeetionl 471, 571 608, 700 274, 700 
I IO ae mn mrcliaineib cons 514, 776 814, 536 611, 300 
09 ~Equipment__ dl bedi aad ma nant antic aence 223, 223 397, 000 65, 000 
Deane ge WEEE Ueidente ter ncnas 105, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to 
Es. oc cece We Pees a ves Sh ee 132, 000 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities: Vesicular exanthema_- 81, 403 OE We Encees~- canes 
15f' Taxes and assessments... ess sade eaceaeendaced 16, 578 7, 000 2, 000 
Subtotal_. awa : 3, 995, 450 5, 058, 000 3, 648, 000 
Deduct charges for. quarters ‘and subsistence - scaotamed sa 5, 014 8, 000 , 000 
Total obligations_-_-___- hiding | 3, 990, 436 5, 050, 000 3, 640, 000 


ee 


so 


i 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE | 
Appropriation $1, 945, 000 | 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, Agricultural Research 

Service’ (5 U. S. C. 572) 


Adjusted appropriation 1, 898, 000 
Reappropriation of prior year balance 2 364, 799 53, 619 
Obligated balance brought forward 952, -752 720, 070 


3, 215, 551 4, 273, 689 








EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations. -_- bite Soe dees 1, 656, 261 2, 700, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 595, 222 700, 000 
Total expenditures 2, 251, 493 | 
Balance no longer available: 
— (expiring for obligation) -_._.._........-.---..- 65, 363 
er 
Obligated balance carried forward ; 720, 070 873, 689 


Total expenditures and balances 3, 215, 551 4, 273, 689 4, 513, 689 





Mr. Marsuauu. The next item we will take up will be the diseases of 
animals and poultry. We find this on page 14 of the committee print 
and 178 of the justification. We will insert at this point pages 178 
and 179 of the justification. 

(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


Diseases of animals and poultry 


Eradication Research 
activities 


Appropriation act, 1957 and base for 1958 $3, 500, 000 
Budget estimate, 1958 3, 640, 000 


Increase (for contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 854) _|_............- +140, 000 


1 Eradication activities financed by transfers from other accounts (Commodity Credit Corporation) as 
authorized in the annual os act. Transfer of not to exceed $1,550,000 for eradication of 
vesicular exanthema of swine authorized for fiscal year 1957 and proposed at not to exceed $1,270,000 for 
fiscal year 1958. An estimate for 1958 to reimburse the Commodity Credit Corporation for transfers 
through June 30, 1955, and interest through June 30, 1957, is explained elsewhere in these justifications. 
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Project statement 





1957 (esti- Retirement | 1958 (esti- 
Project mated) costs (Public; mated) 


1. Eradication activities: (a) Eradication of 
vesicular exanthema of swine_-.........-.. 
2. Research 
Tnobligsted balance 
Total retirement costs (Public Law 854) 


Total available or estimate 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, Agri- 
cultural Research Service’’ 
Prior year balances available 798 
Transfers from Commodity Credit Corporation. —1, 496, 381 


Appropriation or estimate 3, 500, 000 





i Excludes transfer of $12,000 for fiscal year 1956 to the appropriation, ‘‘Salaries andfexpenses, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, research’’ under the authority of sec. 702 (b) of the Department of Agriculture 
Organic Act of 1944 for research to support the vesicular exanthema eradication program. 

2 Eradication activities financed by transfers from other accounts (Commodity Credit¥Corporation) as 
authorized in the annual appropriation act. Transfer of not to exceed $1,550,000 for eradication of 
vesicular exanthema of swine authorized for fiscal year 1957 and proposed at not to exceed $1,270,000"for 
fiscal year 1958. An estimate for 1958 to reimburse the Commodity Credit Corporation for transfers 
through June 30, 1955, and interest through June 30, 1957, is explained elsewhere in these justifications. 


INCREASE 


(1) An increase of $140,000 is required to meet retirement costs under Public 
Law 854, applicable to the base for 1958.—A full explanation of retirement cost 
estimates appears in the “preface” at the beginning of the explanatory notes. 


ERADICATION ACTIVITIES 


Eradication of vesicular exanthema in swine 

It is estimated that in fiscal year 1958, not to exceed $1,270,000 will be trans- 
ferred from the Commodity Credit Corporation for eradication of vesicular exan- 
thema of swine. This is a reduction of $280,000 as compared with the authoriza- 
tion of $1,550,000 provided in the 1957 Appropriation Act. The estimated costs of 
the program for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 are distributed as follows: 


| Fiscal year 


1957 (esti- 
mated) 


1958 (esti- 
ee 


| 
ee 
Operating expenses: | 

P*Enforoement $1, 742, 111 $1, 189, 000 $909, 000 
Diagn 1, 414 11, 000 
nalaee at stockyards 267, 252 ___ 270,000 000 


= 
Total, operating expenses 2, 010, 777 a ‘1,470,000. 1, 14180; 000 = 





3 1, 
470, 

Indemnities . 80, 
1, 550, 


000 | 
000 | 
seis 

For fiscal year 1957. transfers of funds for the vesicular exanthema program 
are being made as follows: 


Commodity Credit Corporation $1, 496, 381 
Unobligated balance in 1956 53, 619 


1, 270, 000 


During 1956 infection was confined to California. California State and Fed- 
eral authorities agreed that the herds showing infection should be slaughtered, 
the premises cleaned and disinfected, and garbage fed to hogs on these premises 
should be properly heat treated. All of these measures were carried out and the 
last reported outbreak of vesicular exanthema in California occurred in Noyem- 
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ber 1955. The California garbage-cooking law became effective January 1, 1956, 
and complete compliance is reported. Close surveillance over an extended period 
of time must be maintained to discover promptly any new outbreak of the disease, 
since the disease has been known to recur with great virulence in a State after 
there have been no reports of its presence within the State for many months. 
For example, there were renewed outbreaks of vesicular exanthema in New 
Jersey in August and November 1956 after approximately 2 years without an 
apparent outbreak. Consequently, it is essential that inspection be continued at 
a level adequate to detect the disease should it recur. 


Mr. Marsnatz. Dr. Clarkson, do you want to discuss this item ? 


VESICULAR EXANTHEMA OF SWINE 


Dr. Crarxson. I would like to discuss the progress and status of 
the program to eradicate vesicular exanthema of swine. This virus- 
caused disease, which closely resembles foot-and-mouth disease and 
which we have been working with the States to eradicate since 1952, is 
now confined to some rather small areas in the States of New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 

Asa part of this program, we have found it essential to change from 
the feeding of raw garbage to swine to the cooking of that garbage. 

If the following chart on the right had been begun in 1952, it would 
show almost no garbage being cooked. At the present time 90 per- 
cent of the garbage fed to swine in this country is cooked. Part of 
our program with the States is to make periodic inspections of the 
garbage feeding premises to see that the garbage is being cooked and 
to work with the feeders to improve their methods. 

The committee will remember that we had to start from scratch 
on this part of our work, and we had to develop methods and pro- 
cedures which would be helpful in all sizes and all kinds of installa- 
tions. That work, we think, is paying off in the very greatly reduced 
incidence of vesicular exanthema. We had only 3 cattbinealcs during 
the past year, all 3 of which were in New Jersey, and on all 3 the swine 
were slaughtered and the premises entirely cleaned. 

On the left, we have a chart to show what has been happening to 
trichinosis in swine during this same period. Trichinosis in man is a 
disease caused by a microscopic parasite which is obtained from the 
eating of uncooked pork of hogs that were infected with the disease. 
Most of the hogs get their infection from the eating of uncooked gar- 
bage. In other words, it was a constant cycle of perpetuating the 
disease from hog to meat to garbage, and back to the hogs again. 

For many years we had examined samples of swine tissues from 
hogs that had been fed on garbage and found them consistently to be 
infested with trichinae in over 10 percent of the swine. Since we 
began the cooking of garbage, we continued the examinations at a 
level of about 1,600 samples per year from swine that had been fed 
on cooked garbage, and we found the incidence of trichinae among 
those swine to be reduced very markedly, until during this past year 
we have not been able to find any trichinae in swine that had been fed 
on cooked garbage. 

Now, that does not mean that we have no trichinosis in this country, 
because there are still 10 percent of the swine being fed on raw garbage. 
But this is of direct benefit to human health insofar as the process 
eliminates that hazard of the transmissibility of disease. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 
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POTENTIAL PORK EXPORT MARKET 


Dr. Ciarkson. The next chart pertains to the export of pork as it is 
affected by the existence in this country of vesicular exanthema and 
hog cholera. Experiences in a number of foreign countries during 
the last war, with the stationing there of United States troops and the 
furnishing of United States pork, resulted in a number of outbreaks 
of hog cholera in areas that had not been previously affected. Some 
of those countries began then to restrict movements of pork from 
this country. 

Then with the spread of vesicular exanthema throughout the United 
States, several countries put on an embargo against fresh pork from 
the United States. Canada, for example, used to furnish a very good 
market, depending upon their own production situation. The United 
Kingdom furnished a sizable market. 

Now, the reports that we have received in the Department through 
our agricultural attachés overseas indicate the potential of 69 million 
pounds of pork that might be sold abroad to these 5 countries if we 
were able to satisfy them that we have no more vesicular exanthema 
or hog cholera in this country. Some of this market, we think, will 
open up with the eradication of vesicular exanthema, which we hope 
will be not too far in the future. Some of it, notably in the United 
Kingdom, will probably not open up until something can be done 
about hog cholera. 

HOG CHOLERA 


There has been in the past 2 years a very lively interest evidenced 
amongst swine growers, the meat packers, and the farm organizations 
to do something to restrict and eventually eradicate hog cholera. 
That is brought about by two things—one, the changeover from the 
use of virulent hog-cholera virus and serum as an immunizing agent 
to the modified live-virus vaccine which does not in itself spread the 
disease ; and the other development is the cooking of garbage fed to 
swine. Both of those things tend to prevent the spread of hog 
cholera. 

There are a number of the States which now prohibit the use of 
virulent hog-cholera virus and serum as an immunizing agent. 
would imagine that within the coming year other States will take 
the same action. I do not know what may develop from this, but the 
Department is keeping closely in touch with the situation so as to be 
as helpful as possible in moving in the direction of getting rid of hog 
cholera. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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ORGANIZATION IN MEXICO FOR PREVENTION OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


Dr. Crarkson. One other matter that needs comment under this 
item is the continuance of the Mexican-United States Commission 
for the Prevention of Foot-and-Mouth Disease in Mexico. The Com- 
mission retains its office, retains a small amount of equipment and 
materials, and retains the diagnostic laboratory to be ready and able 
to move instantly in the case of any further outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease. 

We are very much encouraged by the fact that we have now gone 
nearly 3 years since the last outbreak and 2 years since the border was 
opened. We have 3 professional people and 1 administrative assistant 
on the American payroll. There are comparable representatives of 
the Mexican Government, and several Mexican nationals employed by 
the Commission. They keep track of disease conditions throughout 
Mexico as best they can with that small force, and they make field 
trips to investigate suspicious cases. 

The financing of this work is no longer under this item, however, but 
is under our regular salaries and expenses item and runs about $50,000 
a year. 

TOTAL COST OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH AND VE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Marsuatzt. What is the total amount that we have spent on 
foot-and-mouth-disease control in Mexico? 

Dr. CiarKson. It was $135,310,572. 

Mr. Vursetx. In what time? 

Dr. CLarxson. From 1947 through June 30, 1955. 

That, Mr. Chairman, represents only the direct United States ex- 
penditures. It does not represent the Mexican expenditures, either 
directly or indirectly, which were in addition to that. 

Mr. Marsuauy. I wonder if you would also supply us the amount 
of money that was spent on vesicular exanthema and tell the dates? 

Dr. CiarKson. Yes, sir; $7,985,169 from August 1952 through June 
30, 1956. 

SORAPIE IN SHEEP 


Mr. MarsHatu. What is the situation on scrapie in sheep ? 

Dr. CrarKson. We have some 2,000 flocks under constant surveil- 
lance by State and Federal people in 40 States. By “surveillance” I 
mean that the owners have bead warned of the possibility that some 
of their sheep may have been exposed and to report immediately any 
suspicious symptoms. Our people make periodic, irregularly spaced 
visits to these farms and ‘iach to observe the sheep and to see 
whether or not any symptoms develop. 

The outbreaks that have been discovered during the past year and 
a half have been almost entirely from this system of surveillance. 
During fiscal year 1956 the disease was found in 23 flocks and there 
was an expenditure of $59,000 of Federal funds for this purpose. 

Mr. Marsuauy. Where is this work now being financed ? 

Dr. Ciarkson. Under “Salaries and expenses, plant and animal 
disease and pest control.” That is under the item of miscellaneous 
diseases. 

Mr. Vursetu. Mr. Chairman, I did not get what the $59,000 figure 
was spent for. 
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Dr. Ciarkson. That is a virus disease of sheep and goats which 
was first found in this country in one flock in 1947, and then was diag- 
nosed again in 1952, and since that time we have had a number of 
outbreaks in several of the States. It has been handled by a program 
of eradication with State and Federal forces joining together to de- 
stroy the infected flocks. Most of the sheep can be salvaged for food, 
those that have not yet been diseased. An indemnity is shared by 
the State and Federal Governments to compensate the owner for the 
difference between the real value and the ofttimes small salvage value 
that he realizes. 

Mr. VurseLu. Will you describe the disease and the effect that it has? 

Dr. Ciarxkson. It affects the nervous system of the animal. The 
animal becomes highly excited, especially upon any artificial stimulus, 
such as a person driving the animal or striking it, or if the animal 
strikes a fence it becomes markedly nervous. Its appetite disap- 
pears, it tends to move rapidly, move nervously, show incoordination, 
and to show an intense itching in some parts of its body, and in its 
efforts to relieve the itching removes the wool. Then, without ex- 
ception in our experience, the animal dies. 

Now, the difficult part of this program is that the incubation period 
for exposed sheep, that is, the time between exposure to the virus 
from an infected animal until the time that symptoms show up in that 
animal, may vary all the way from 8 to 10 months to 3 years. So that 
these 2,000 flocks have to be kept under surveillance for a period of at 
least 3 years. 

Mr. Voursetn. That is all. 


RESEARCH FACILITIES AT PLUM ISLAND, N. Y. 


Mr. MarsHatu. What is the status of the research facilities on Plum 
Island, and do you propose any further construction in 1957? 

Dr, Crarxson. The construction on Plum Island is practically com- 
pleted. There are some small items that have yet to be completed by 
the contractor. The construction that is referred to there in the 
budget item is for authority for the construction of buildings, es- 
pecially for replacement and repair in case of damage which may oc- 
cur on this isolated facility. The facility is subject to strong winds, 
subject to high tides, and our facilities, ineluding docking facilities 
and boat transport, may become damaged. Our present authorities 
to replace and repair such facililties are not adequate for us to under- 
take such replacement or repair immediately after any such emergen- 
cies arise. 

During this next. year we have also some animal quarters and ve- 
hicle storage, and a warehouse on the Long Island. side of the boat 
transport area which we need to eonstruct from these funds. So we 
are requesting authority to spend not to exceed $105,000 on an annual 
basis for such use. 


MOVING ANIMALS TO PLUM ISLAND LABORATORY 


Mr. MarsHaru. There is a period of time beforé these animals are 
taken over for research purposes on Plum Island itself; are you feed- 
— animals on Long Island, or are you feeding those 

r. Crarkson. I think Dr. Byerly can best answer. 


Dr. Byrrty. The staging procedure, Mr. Chairman, consists of 
bringing them from the point of origin to a base point a few miles from 
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Plum Island, on Long Island itself. A certain stock of animals is held 
there and they are brought periodically to the island. 

At the last report we had about 140 head of animals on the island. 
This was estimated to last us for a 3- or 4-month period of time. So 
we have three stages. First the ranch from which we obtain them 
in Virginia; second, in Long Island; and, third, the holding quarters 
in Plum Island itself. And only in the final stages are the animals 
moved into the laboratory. 


RESEARCH PROGRESS 


Mr. Marsuaty. What progress are you making on control of foot- 
and-mouth disease, Dr. Byerly ? 

Dr. Byeruy. The statement of the status of the program at Plum 
Island is given at page 182 and continued on the top of page 183, and 
I would ask your consent to have that statement incorporated. 

Mr. MarsHaui. Without objection, that will be inserted in the rec- 
ord. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 
RESEARCH 


Initiation of program.—Foot-and-mouth disease research was initiated on Plum 
Island, N. Y., in facilities transferred to the Department of Agriculture by the 
Department of the Army, July 1, 1954. Research on this disease was authorized 
by the act of April 24, 1948 (21 U. 8. C. 113a). 

The two Departments had been jointly engaged in research on Plum Island 
for a short period of time prior to the transfer of these facilities. The joint 
work was terminated June 30, 1954, and the facilities, valued at about $5 million, 
were declared excess to Department of the Army needs. The transfer of these 
facilities by the Army enabled the Department of Agriculture to undertake some 
of the urgently needed research at once instead of waiting for completion of 
the new facilities by the Department for which Congress had appropriated 
special funds. 

During the construction of the main laboratory a serious fire in November 
1955 made it necessary for the contractor to demolish and rebuild about 25 
percent of the laboratory. This resulted in a delay in occupying the building of 
nearly l year. The main laboratory is expected to be available for use in January 
1957, after which the mechanical features will be tested and safety tests will be 
made using the virus of vesicular stomatitis, which is clinically similar to 
foot-and-mouth disease. 


Current research 

1. Laboratory test for foot-and-mouth disease developed.—An indirect comple- 
ment-fixation test has been investigated that promises to provide a practical 
method of detecting antibodies in the blood of cattle previously exposed to foot- 
and-mouth disease. Prior to this development laboratory tests of this type could 
not be depended upon. 

2. Comparative susceptibility of three age groups of cattle to foot-and-mouth 
disease studied.—It was determined that there was no difference in the suscepti- 
bility to type A virus of foot-and-mouth disease of 2-, 6-, and 18-month-old cattle. 
Also, there was no indication of difference between breeds and grades. These 
results, if confirmed with other virus types, are expected to result ultimately in 
the purchase of less expensive cattle for this research program. 

3. Laboratory stock material prepared.—Large quantities of virus-bearing 
tissue of cattle, swine, and guinea pig origin and hyperimmune sera are required 
for conducting diagnostic tests and for other research uses. Since work on only 
one type of virus can be conducted at any one time in the former Army facilities, 
it was necessary to produce a large stock of materials for this purpose. Quan- 
tities of virus produced on cultured bovine kidney cells have also been stored for 
research use. This material will also be available for use in the new facilities. 
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4, Usefulness of unweaned mice as test animal in diagnosing foot-and-mouth 
disease confirmed.—Work of the past year indicates antibodies can be detected 
in serum as soon as 6 days after an animal has been infected with the disease. 


COMPLETION OF LABORATORY FACILITIES 


Dr. Byerty. In addition to that, there are a few comments I would 
like to make. First of all, this statement reads we will accept oc- 
cupancy in January, 1957; and I can report that we now have bene- 
ficial occupancy of the laboratory. The contractor’s people are still 
there making wiring adjustments and other small things, and probably 
they will have a few people in the laboratory for some time completing 
it. However, we are moving furniture in, and are preparing to com- 
i the laboratory tests for security of the laboratories themselves. 

his will require experimental use of the virus, vesicular stomatitis, 
and may require some months before we are absolutely sure that all 
of sony five laboratories are completely secure as they are supposed 
to be. 

We have oe. one major step in those tests already. The 
incinerators, which of course were designed to take care of all of the 


terminal materials from the experimental animals in the laboratory, 
have been tested. This, I may say, was a great relief to us, because 
the incinerators handle up to 10,000 pounds of carcasses a day, includ- 
ing the fluid which exudes in any incinerator. There was a question 
in our minds until the tests had been completed. Those tests have 
been completed, and so that is one accomplished fact. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH RESEARCH 


Now, with respect to the progress items themselves, I think they 
require little emphasis. However, with respect to the No. 2 item, we 
did try out during this current year some five different breeding 
strains of cattle and one random bred population to determine whether 
in our cattle there were significant differences with respect to their 
susceptibility to foot-and-mouth disease. .Amongst this sample we 
found none. This was a necessary preliminary step because we want 
to be sure, of course, that our research with foot-and-mouth will be 
adequately reflective of all kinds of cattle. So we have that assurance 
with respect to at least this sample of our cattle population. 

There is another item with respect to foot-and-mouth, not reported 
in the progress notes, that seems to me to be of substantial interest. 
During the course of the year, they have tried ethylene oxide, a gas 
fumigant, which has been found to have some effect, at least, in de- 
AMINE the infectivity of the virus in cattle tongue epithelium. The 
research is not yet complete, and we cannot yet say this will be an 
effective fumigant. But we do need as much information as we 
can get about agents that will destroy the virus. This is hopeful 
progress. 

The stockpiling of the virus has been very substantial during the 
year, so that we have large quantities of the virus and of the tissue in 
cattle, swine, and in guinea pigs stockpiled for laboratory use. 
And we have.stockpiled the materials that would be necessary for the 
diagnosis and the necessary antiserum. This is accomplished. I 
think Dr. Simms reported to you last year on the major accomplish- 
ments of the laboratory in adapting the virus to tissue-culture tech- 
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niques which make it possible for us to grow it in the laboratory on 
kidney cultures—virus propagation that otherwise would have had to 
be accomplished Gonads the propagation in the tongues of the cattle 
themselves. This is a great saving with respect to the materials and 
of labor in production for the needed quantities of the virus. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, we feel that we are making very excel- 
lent progress, though we have some problems in changing over and, 
of course, moving from the construction phase to the operating phase 
of the laboratory. 


TRANSPORTATION OF WORKERS TO PLUM ISLAND 


Mr. MarsHatu. Did you lose many days up there last year because 
of your inability to get workers from the mainland to Plum Island? 

Dr. Byerty. No, sir. I think no more than 3 or 4 days, as far as 
that was concerned. Now, last winter was a fairly open winter, and 
there may be periods when we will have more difficulty than that. 

We are, of course, endeavoring to improve the communications be- 
tween the island and Long Island. We hope to acquire another boat 
and are preparing our own harbor and docking facilities on Long 
Island for supplemental trips; whereas, presently we rely entirely on 
the contract with the ferry that makes these trips. 

Mr. Vurseti. How far is Plum Island from Long Island ¢ 

Dr. Byrerty. About 3 miles, and it is right rough water. 

Mr. Marswaty. Mr. Horan? 


DIFFERENTIATION OF WORK AT PLUM ISLAND, N. Y., AND AMES, IOWA, LABORATORIES 


Mr. Horan. What is the relationship of the Plum Island Laboratory 
to the one we are building out at Ames? 

Dr. Brrruy. The laboratory at Ames, of course, will inciude a selec- 
tive group, we hope, of about 25 diseases at one time; diseases now 
present in this country. It will not include work on foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

As far as the administrative relationship is concerned, I would 
say that these are both major laboratories that have a measure of 
autonomy but reporting to the Chief of the Animal Disease and 
Parasite Branch. Beltsville, Ames, Plum Island, and other federally 
owned locations and perhaps 40 points of cooperative research are 
all grouped together for disease research administration. So 
there is supervision under the one man. Other foreign diseases that 
do not exist in this country may be subject to research at Plum Island 
Laboratory, though insofar as we are able, we would prepare to do 
the research on those diseases in the foreign country itself. 

For example, on African swine fever we should work in Kenya, 
in Africa. When we can make arrangements for equal research 
abroad to get equal products and perhaps a saving of personnel we 
do so. Dr. Simms has just returned from a trip to Great Britain 
looking into the problem of scrapie. In Seotland they have 2,000 
sheep in research on scrapie. We have no facilities where we could 
hold 2,000 sheep for such research. And while we haye the few in- 
stances in this country that Dr. Clarkson referred to, I believe the 
incidence in Great Britain has been estimated to be very much greater 
than it is here. So if we can, through cooperation with them, accom- 
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lish the research before the Ames Laboratory is completed, it will 
o very economical for us to do so, and we are seeking to do this. 
But there will be times when there may have to be other research on 
exotic diseases at Plum Island. 


RESEARCH ON VESICULAR EXANTHEMA 


Mr. Horan. What about the vesicular exanthema ? 

Dr. Byerty. Insofar as we are doing research on vesicular exan- 
thema it is at Beltsville. The vesicular stomatitis research is being 
done at Beltsville. The virus is very similar in all its characteristics 
of spread to the virus of the foot-and-mouth. Vesicular stoma- 
titis is not a serious disease. Even though it is pervasive, it only 
causes. a mild disease in cattle, is soon over. We can use it as an 
experimental object at Plum Island when we need a comparison with 
foot-and-mouth disease virus. 

Mr. Horan. The outbreak in Canada of some 4 or 5 years ago, 
was that stomatitis or was that foot-and-mouth ? 

Dr. Byerty. There was an outbreak in Canada a few years ago of 
foot-and-mouth disease. 

Mr. Horan. At the time they claimed it was stomatitis. 

Dr. Ciarkson. It was foot-and-mouth disease. 


DANGER OF SPREAD OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE TO CLOVEN-HOOF 
WILDLIFE 


Mr. Horan. Would it not have been fine if it had gotten into the 
Rocky Mountains with all the cloven-hoof wildlife? 

Dr. Crarxson. It would be the worst thing imaginable. 

Mr. Horan. What is the condition of the cloven-hoof wildlife 
as far as foot-and-mouth disease is concerned? Do you find any 
evidence of that in animals that have been killed? 

Dr. CuarKson. They are susceptible to the disease. There was 
none found in the case of the Canadian outbreak, and of course we 
have had none in this country because we have not had the disease 
since 1929. In the Mexican outbreak, that was a constant fear and 
a constant threat, and we had inspectors out specifically detailed in 
many parts of the area in Mexico examining wild animals that were 
caught, and actually out hunting and shooting wild animals to 
determine whether there was any evidence of the disease among them. 
We were fortunate in that the area that was involved with foot-and- 
mouth disease had a very heavy population of people. It was very 
heavily settled, and the wildlife population was very low. So that 
probably for that reason, as much as any, we found no evidence of 
the disease getting out amongst the wild animals. 

Mr. Horan. Is there any evidence to prove or that would indicate 
that wildlife as such is more immune to contracting the disease than 
highly bred domesticated animals? 

- Dr. CLarxson. I do not know of any evidence to that point. There 

is varying susceptibility amongst varying species of animals. There 

are some forms of wild animals that seem to be relatively less suscep- 

tible. And also it seems that ofttimes the wildlife may not be as 

badly infected, even though they contract the disease, the effects may 

not be quite as bad. Some of that has been attributed to ruggedness 
87767—57—pt. 215 
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of the animals, but it seems to us that it is more properly explainable 
through an analysis of the variableness of the foot-and-mouth viruses 
themselves, that ofttimes they are found to be very ie and 
produce a violent reaction in the animals infected. Other times it 
seems to spread very slowly and produces only a mild disease in the 
animals, even among domestic stock of the same relative susceptibility, 
So it is extremely hard to generalize on that subject as to whether 
one class of animals is more susceptible than another except under 
aoe laboratory tests, as Dr. Byerly mentioned a while ago, where 
they found that insofar as our domestic cattle are concerned, they 
have found no difference in susceptibility. 

Mr. Horan. As I understand it, one of the problems of the able 
live-stock man is to guard against inbreeding and muzzle lines; is 
there any evidence to so indicate that—well, we do have evidence 
where inbreeding goes too far that certain malformations occur and 
other difficulties. Could it be said that in purebred stock that they 
are more susceptible to disease than if the blood line is kept reasonably 
balanced ? 

Dr. CuarKkson. No, sir. There is no evidence to that effect. 

Mr. Vursexi. I would like to ask one question. I think I know 
the answer, but I would like to pursue it. Do we have any foot-and- 
mouth disease in this country at the present time? 

Dr. Crarxson. No, sir; none since 1929. Each outbreak has been 
eradicated by the slaughter method, and we would propose to do the 
same today. 

Mr. Vursexz. That is all. 


REIMBURSEMENTS TO Commoprry Crepir CorpPorATION FoR ADVANCES 
For ANIMAL Disease Erapication ACTIVITIES 


Program and financing 





1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: 
Repayment of advances from Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion: 
(a) For eradication of foot-and-mouth disease -------- $5, 788, 897 
(6) For vesicular exanthema eradication -_- aaa 
(c) For brucellosis eradication. -..........--- 


$1, 269, 330 }.....----....-. 
aie sineks $1, 853, 450 
791, 624 16, 728, 210 


1 


-_, 








UII tao dona connnsuadsdcause- 5, 788, 897 
































13, 060, 954 18, 581, 660 
Financing: 

Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts _. EE SELEEN lnarnceeekhe aabicatatonsnale 

pe tiahe tabetha 
I Nie ell oh ae ene rk ok ee neotons Ll sielihalitm aati | 13, 060, 954 | 18, 581, 660 

| | 

Obligations by objects 

| | Fs; e 
| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 

ee ee es -| Se RERE_EE_NNE — | 
14 Interest____- oe id wd | $135, 428 $272, 257 | $564, 225 

Undistributed: Repayment of advances from Commodity | 
Credit Corporation... _.......- ‘ | 5, 653, 469 12, 788, 697 | 18, 017, 435 


Total obligations._.........-....- stk s eee ----| 6, 788, 807 | 13, 060, 954 | 18, 581, 660 








a a aS 


50 
10 


+ sl 
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Budget authorizations, ewpenditures and balances 





1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


re cnctacucncnnbens qutnocunenocenpanonnegncastuadledinimmiians $13, 060, 954 $18, 581, 660 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Total expenditures (out of current authorizations) -_..........}-..-.-.--.-.-- 13, 060, 954 18, 581, 660 


Mr. MarsHatut. We come now to the item of reimbursements to 
CCC for advances for animal disease eradication. We find this on 
page 56 of the committee print and page 521 of the justification. At 
this point we will insert pages 521 through 522 of the justification. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


REIMBURSEMENTS TO COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION FOR ADVANCES FOR ANIMAL 
DISEASE ERADICATION ACTIVITIES, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The purpose of this request is to provide funds to reimburse the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for advances made and other costs incurred in fiscal year 
1956 for livestock disease eradication activities administered by the Agricultural 
Research Service. Since fiscal year 1948, the agricultural appropriation acts have 
included an authorization which provides that, when emergency outbreaks of 
diseases threaten the livestock or poultry industry, the Secretary may transfer 
to the appropriation “Diseases of animals and poultry” such sums as he may 
deem necessary frum appropriations or funds available to other bureaus, corpora- 
tions, or agencies of the Department. Section 204 (e) of title II of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954, as amended, authorized the Secretary to conduct an expanded 
program for the eradication of brucellosis. Under these authorities, three 
programs have been conducted as follows: 

Eradication of foot-and-mouth disease.—Mexico was declared to be free of 
foot-and-mouth disease on December 31, 1954. With the appropriation of 
$1,269,330 made in fiscal year 1957, all repayments to Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion of transfers for costs of this program were completed. 

Eradication of vesicular exanthema of swine.—Transfers to finance the eradica- 
tion of vesicular exanthema of swine were made from Commodity Credit Corp- 
oration funds in fiscal year 1956. The amount so transferred, including interest 
through June 30, 1957, was $1,853,450 and funds are being requested in this 
budget to reimburse the corporation in this amount. In fiscal year 1957, trans- 
fers of not to exceed $1,550,000 are authorized and an appropriation to reimburse 
the Corporation for amounts transferred, including interest, will be requested 
as a part of the 1959 budget estimates. 

Eradication of brucellosis—On September 23, 1954, the Secretary approved 
the initiation of an accelerated brucellosis program under the authority of 
section 204 (e) of title II of the Agricultural Act of 1954. To finance this pro- 
gram, the act initially authorized the transfer of not to exceed $15 million 
annually for a period of 2 years from funds available to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Public Law 465, approved April 2, 1956, amended section 204 (e) 
to increase the amount for fiscal year 1956 to $17 million and for each of 
fiseal years 1957 and 1958 to $20 million. The cost of the expanded program in 
fiscal year 1956, including interest through June 30, 1957, was $16,728,210 and 
funds are being requested in this budget to reimburse the corporation in this 
amount. In fiscal year 1957, it is anticipated that the full amount authoriged for 
the expanded program will be needed and an appropriation will be requested as 
a.part of the 1959 budget estimates to reimburse the corporation for such 
costs, 












sess 






| 
| Appropriated,| Budget esti- 
1957 mate, 1958 
(fiscal year (fiscal year 


1955 program) 1956 program) 













Appropriated funds: 
























Eradication of foot-and-mouth disease $1, 260, 330 |.....-........ 
Eradication of vesicular exanthema of swine............-..-....---------|-------------- $1, 853. 450 
Speer OE aa os heads oa de cc cccccnccccowcnteucedn 11, 791, 624 16, 728, 210 

a ee led 13, 060, 954 18, 581, 660 





Reimbursements to Commodity Credit Corporation for advances for animal 
disease eradication activities 






Appropriation Act, 1957 (fiscal year 1955 program) -—-...-._.____- $13, 060, 954 
Nn huni menmeumain 18, 581, 660 









Increase (to reimburse Commodity Credit Corporation for costs in- 
Gurned Gating Geek your 3006) ~.. 6s kk +-5, 520, 706 











SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1958 






Decrease due to completion of payments required to reimburse com- 
modity Credit Corporation for costs incurred for eradication of 
RN i Oe oid cals. sah cits mien tm iciiinierinbticbaine sen —1, 269, 330 

Increase to reimburse Commodity Credit Corporation for costs in- 
curred for eradication of vesicular exanthema of swine__________ +1, 853, 450 

Increase to reimburse Commodity Credit Corporation for costs in- 

curred for accelerated brucellosis program__._..-...__-------- +-4, 936, 586 



















Project statement 








Increase 1958 
or decrease | (estimated) 





Project 1956 1957 
(estimated) 



































Reimbursements for costs incurred in prior 
























fiscal years: 
(a) For eradication of foot-and-mouth 
EE I Ee ee $5, 788, 897 $1, 269, 330 | —$1, 269, 330 
(6) For eradication of vesicular exanthema 
Sr Weta ck ee cds cd dla ewan cadacfolLbubesansccee Wed wee _| +1, 853, 450 $1, 853, 450 
(c) For brucellosis eradication._............}.....-.---.--- 11, 791, 624 |. +4, 936, 586 16, 728, 210 
Total available or estimate..._......| 5, 788,897 | 13,060,954 | +5, 520, 706 | 18, 581, 660 





Transfer in 1957 Estimates from ‘‘Reimburse- 

ments t») Commodity Credit Corporation for 
Advances for Animal Disease Eradication 
REVI” . Shacts Sectiddeviaton sabeddullieth 


Total appropriation. ..................... illite te pinata 









Mr. Marsiauzt. Do you have a statement you wish to make on 
this item ? 

Dr. Ciarxson. Mr. Chairman, this item is for reimbursement to 
Commodity Credit Corporation for the advance of funds as provided 
in the annual appropriation act for the control and eradication of 
diseases of livestock and poultry. The amount under that advance 
was $1,853,450, including the interest calculated to June 30 of this year. 
That money was spent during last fiscal year for the eradication of 
vesicular exanthema of swine. The remaining part of this sum is 
$16,728,210, which represents the advances from Commodity Credit 
Corporation, including calculated interest to June 30, for the eradica- 
tion of bucellosis, authorized in legislation passed by the Congress 2 
years ago. That is Public Law 690, approved August 28, 1954, which 
was amended by Public Law 465, approved April 2, 1956. 
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Mr. Marsuatu. Is there any money in this for the eradication of 
foot-and-mouth disease ? 

Dr. Crarkson. No, sir. That last reimbursement was made last 
year, and we did not have to transfer any funds for foot-and-mouth 
disease eradication during the last fiscal year, nor have we during this 
fiscal year. We do not anticipate the need for it unless we should 
have a recurrence in Mexico or an outbreak in this country. 


BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION 


Mr. MarsHauzt. What is the status of the program for eradication 
of brucellosis, and what will be the future requirements ? 

Dr. CuarKson. On page 64 in the notes, Mr. Chairman, there is a 
rather complete statement concerning the brucellosis program. This 
program is financed not only with the authorization for transfer of 
funds from Commodity Credit but with the appropriation of funds 
under “Salaries and expenses,” which amounted during the current 
fiscal year to $3,961,165. 

T have these charts which show the accomplishments in terms of 
certifying free areas where the incidence of the disease has been 
brought to a very low level. The change from 1954 to December 1956, 
with the additional funds made available, we were able to increase the 
number of States from 3 to 5 and numbers of counties from 341 to 589, 
The work going forward during the remainder of this fiscal year 
should reach, on June 30, the goal which is shown in the lower part 
of the chart, with 8 States and Puerto Rico in the modified-certified 
status and a total of 400 additional counties. 

Mr. Horan. Doctor, by looking at those charts, 1 depicting 1954, 
1 depicting 1956 and 1 depicting this year’s goal at the end of the 
fiscal year; I notice in all of those charts Maine and New Hampshire 
and North Carolina are the 3 States that are completely clear in all 
3 of those charts. 

Dr. Crarkson. Well, those three States, Mr. Horan, put on an area 
blood-testing program, in which we cooperated, several years ago. 
They tested the cattle in the entire State a sufficient number of times 
to bring the incidence of brucellosis down to the minimum require- 
ments and slaughtered all the reactors. Since that time they have 
maintained rather strict requirements on the importation of cattle 
into their States. They have continued a blood-testing program 
calculated to maintain their status of comparative freedom from the 
disease. 

Mr. Horan. I notice that those are the only three that are clear 
all through the history there—Wisconsin, Minnesota, and my own 
State are making headway. Does that indicate that it can be eradi- 
cated if proper action is taken ? 

Dr. CiarKson. The situation indicates very clearly that the appli- 
cation of control procedures on an orderly area basis can be relied 
upon, first to reduce the incidence of the disease, and eventually to 
eradicate it. 

Mr. Horan. I notice considerable progress indicated by those 
charts. Would you supply for the record the list of the States that 
are entirely free at the present time? 

Dr. Cuarxson. The fist that are now in the modified-certified free 


status are North Carolina, Maine, New Hampshire, Washington, 
Wisconsin, and just within the past month, Delaware. 
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Mr. Horan. And Minnesota? 

Dr. CiarKson. No; that is included in the June 30, 1957 goal. 

Mr. Horan. Yes; you have got a couple of spots ‘hare’ But by 
June 30 you also expect to have Minnesota completely clear ? 

Dr. Ciarkson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marswau. Did you have anything more? 

Dr. Ciarxson. I think that is all I have, except to say that we have 
copies of all these charts which we can leave if the committee wishes. 

r. MarsHatt. We thank you very much, Dr. Clarkson, for your 

excellent testimony. It is always a pleasure to have you before this 
committee. 

Dr. Crarkson. Thank you, Mr. Marshall. We appreciate the op- 
portunity to come up here and talk to you about these programs. 


Frimay, Feprvary 1, 1957. 
STaTe ExpeRIMENT STATIONS 


Program and financing 





1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: 
1. Pdyments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico: 
(a) Payments to agricultural experiment stations..}| $24,221,973 | $28, 857, 208 $33, 222, 208 
(b) Federal administration 416, 245 ¥. 781, 500 
2. Penalty mail 250, 000 


Total obligations "24,638,218 | 29,503,708 | 34, 253, 708 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation 


Obligations by objects 


1956 actual 


Total number of permanent potions leh cate Nenntli iti 
t 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 





Personal services: 
Permanent itions 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Services performed by other neee.. 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico- 
Contribution to retirement fund 
Taxes and assessments. 


Total obligations 24, 638, 218 


=S8 SSzes 
BB pow Bens BS 
82 S8SSssess 


8 


a 
Oo 
a 
8 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


ropriation 
OBhested balance brought forward... 
Restored from certified claims account 


Total budget authorizations available...............-.-- 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


Tota) expenditures 
Balance no longer available: 


ere (expiring for obligation) 


Other. 
Obligated balance carried forward 


Total expenditures and balances 


1956 actual 
$24, 753, 708 
48, 665 


24, 802, 373 





1957 estimate 


$29, 503, 708 
44, 612 
100 


29, 548, 420 


29, 431, 000 
44, 100 


29, 475, 100 | 


| 29, 548, 420 | 
| 


1958 estimate 


34, 327, 028 





Mr. Marsuati. We have next the item of “State experiment sta- 
tions,” page 11 of the committee print and page 157 of the justification. 
Insert pages 157 and tables A and B of the justification. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Appropriation Act, 1957, and base for 1958 


Budget estimate, 1958 


State experiment stations 


Payments 
to States, 
Hawaii, 

Alaska, anc 

Puerto Rico ie | 


708 
708 


$29, 503, 
34, 003, 


4,! 500,000 | 


Summary of increases, 1958 


TT 

| 

=m alty mail 
i | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
\ 
} 
| 
| 


~_ $250, 000 
250, 000 | 


Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico: To strength- 
en and expand research programs at the State agricultural ex- 


periment stations 
Penalty mail: 


For penalty mail costs of State agricultural experi- 


I I as 


1, Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, 


and Puerto Rico: 
(a) Hatch Act, as amended by the 
act of Aug. 11, 1955 
(b) Agricultural Marketing Act 


(title IL) see, 204 (b) Ans. 


14, 1946) 


Total, payments to States, 
Hawaii, Alaska, and 


,  ) eee 


2. Penalty mail 
Unobligated balance_.._._- 
Retirement costs (Public Law 854) _- 


Total appropriation or estimate__ 


Project statement 


$24, 138, 218 


500, 000 
24, 638, 218 
115, 490° 


Increase 


(estimated) | Retirement 
| costs (Pub- 
Law 854) 


$29, 003, 708 


500, 000 


29, 503, 708 


Other 


+-$4, 500, 000 


+4, 500, 000 | 
+250, 000 


_ [+6 300) | 








24, 753, 708 





29, 503, 708 








Total 


$29, 503, 708 
34, 253, 708 


= aa 


4, 750, 000 


(estimated) 


| 
| 
| 


$33, 503, 708 


| 
| 
j 
| 


“lt 500, 000 


| 34, 003, 708 
| __'230, 000 
~~ [40, 000} 


| 4, 750, 000 | 3425, 78 
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Taste A.—Distribution of Federal payments to States and expenditures from non- 
Federal funds for research at State agricultural experiment stations, fiscal year 


1956 





Alabama. ._... 

Alaska - _- 

Arizona. _. 

Arkansas 
California... 
Colorado... ‘cwnnithlans 
Connecticut... 
Delaware_....__. 
Florida. 


Hawatli__._._._- 
Idaho______- 
Tilinois...__. 


Louisiana _ - 

Maine...__..- 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts__ 

Michigan inne 
I cesnetnncsnesatinrapiinds 
Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana. 

Nebraska_. 


New Hampshire.-.--- 
New Jersey.......- 
New Mexico 

New York ee 
North Carolina _- 
North Dakota 
Ohio___. 
Oklahoma 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania. 
Puerto Rico- 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota. 
Tennessee . 
Texas........ 
Utah_ pba 
Vermont... 
Virginia. 
Washington. 
West Virginia.. 
Wisconsin. 
Wyoming 


Total _. 
Regional research fund 
Administration 
Unobligated balance_..._....... 


| 
& 


| Hatch Act 











as amended | 


$551, 100 
168, 313 
212, 767 
465, 575 


528, 845 | 
255, 588 | 
223, 903 | 


177, 212 
308, 800 


574, 208 | 
196, 497 | 


228, 510 
544, 714 
477, 186 
478, 218 
359, 718 
569, 102 
413, 387 


236, 311 | 
281, 865 | 


266, 268 
521, 243 
463, 160 
555, 021 
508, 765 
224, 208 
322, 285 
167, 
194 
260, 
29% 


716 
536, 961 
748, 
263, 
615, 
404, 
287, 
681, 007 
511, 244 
174, 050 
454, 224 
261, 799 
574, 115 
763, 561 
203, 190 
199, 923 
513, 179 
316, 352 
397, 887 
472, 939 


561 
147 
296 
280 


185, 131 | 
19, 522, 158 | 


4, 199, 815 
416, 245 
115, 490 


24, 253, 708 


005 | 


| See. 204 


, |(b) Agricul- 
| tural 


| Act 


$4, 260 
4, 200 
4, 000 


19, 900 
4, 900 


3, 000 
10, 530 


12, 746 


4, 650 
3, 800 
34, 010 
37, 150 
14, 800 
9, 894 
3, 500 
22, 500 
13, 650 
3, 200 





18, 000 





122 | 
387 | 


313 |. 


30, 570 
2, 500 





12, 500 
500, 000 


500, 000 | 24, 753, 708 


| Marketing | 


Federal funds | 


10, 500 | 


| 


58, 200 | 


36, 475 | 


Total Fed-| Non-Fed- 
eral funds | eral funds 
| 


| 
$555, 360 $1, 561, 228 
172, 513 | 257, 617 
216, 767 605, 005 
465, 575 | 737, 568 | 1,203, 143 
548,745 | 7,751, 266 8, 300, 011 
260, 488 | 988, 833 1, 249, 321 
234,403 | 1,032, 265 1, 266, 668 
180, 212 357, 766 537, 978 
319, 330 3, 374, 920 3, 694, 250 
586, 954 2, 153, 169 2, 740, 123 
196, 497 567, 107 763, 604 
233, 160 705,093 | 938, 253 
548, 514 27, 943 2, 876, 457 
511, 196 536, 033 3, 047, 229 
515, 368 728. 390 3, 243, 758 
374, 518 766, 777 2, 141, 205 
578, 996 | 068, 123 1, 647, 119 
416, 887 | 526, 034 2, 942, 921 
258, 811 | 360, 902 619, 713 
205, 515 | 714, 318 1, 009, 833 
269, 468 | 562, 300 831, 768 
579, 443 , 186, 365 | , 765, 808 
463, 160 , 544, 826 3, 007, 986 
573, 021 351, 963 | , 924, O84 
545, 240 | 853, 608 1, 398, 848 
1, 086, 632 , 310, 840 
1, 385, 596 707, 881 
112, 960 280, 082 
172, 944 367, 331 
, 648, 055 919, 271 
412, 399 | 635, 712 
, 772, 872 , 315, 633 
789. 751 537, 756 
874, 537 | , 138, 098 
, 764, 813 2, 393, 710 
, 498, 735 926, 531 
, 922, 418 224, 498 
, 425, 009 2, 111, 588 
, 304, 584 , 815, 828 
151, 669 329, 219 
739, 310 , 193, 534 
580, 317 849, 116 
897, 620 , 474, 235 
3, 316, 942 , 106, 778 
645, 181 853, 371 
137, 913 337, 836 
, 240, 806 , 756, 353 
2, 204, 078 , 641, 000 
379, 054 779, 441 
3, 534, 503 , 007, 442 
489, 969 687, 600 
96, 220, 244 
4, 199, 815 
416, 245 
115, 490 


Grand total 


$2, 116, 588 
430, 130 
821, 772 


bo bop bo 


167, 12 22 
194, 387 
271, 216 
223, 313 
542, 761 
748, 005 
263, 561 | 
628, 897 
427, 796 
302, (80 | 
686, 579 
511, 244 
177, 550 
£54, 224 
268, 799 
576, 615 
789, 836 
208, 190 
199, 923 
515, 547 
346, 922 
400, 387 
472, 939 
197, 631 





20, 022, 158 | 76, 198, 086 
4. 199, 815 

416, 245 

115, 490 


76, 198, 086 | 100, 951, 794 
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TaBLe B.—Appropriations for State experiment stations, fiscal years 1956-58 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
State 1956 1957 1958 (esti- 
mated) 





Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico: 
Alabama $656, 503 $756, 358 
189, 115 
242, 744 
553, 050 
623, 881 
295, 207 
hESE kh uchk baleen ; J 257, 849 
DUNO niin 5455 deinvinne Saud silo i 200, 374 
PEGs ah2 5 nndeoek hhdaddd 
Georgia... -.- 
Hawaili-._- 


ORY |. 44-44 4461-2 See bike 2h by 4b bev een sk 678, 160 
EE Bn he van iduncgeenetqunwss sag : 7 487, 626 
a Soh ot eda sJend itil ndbats alia i, 271, 382 
NE So Ei cha bpdpab ccna tae 326, 397 
Massachusetts 26 305, 729 
Er gcd ec eonspedencsae ed aed ah 616, 658 
Se ee eee bad batches 463, 160 549, 404 
pS EEE 3 a ib ebicdonbok ae 555, 021 663, 876 
Missouri... .--- i ras 508, 765 604, 872 | 
Montana._.-------------- Dalene ote 224, 208 257, 082 
pole mg ‘oe Sapa eye ae - be wit 322, 285 376, 272 
met rings Fee aaa 167, 122 187, 956 
New Hampshire 194, 387 220, 689 
New Jersey _-. i 260, 716 299, 77 
New Mexico..........----.----------- Sdebhees 223, 313 256, 191 
New York Sis aatdated« dione Slated Sted 536, 961 633, 010 
North Carolina_-. : otadlaghele ratte. 748, 005 895, 826 
Didran eNete. ii uso 2s ise. taheacd : os ul 263, 561 305, 093 
Ohio < SR eRe wats Sel Sethe ws 615, 147 730, 022 
CEL, Sib abd ent sd Sober dcdews ieee 404, 296 475, 107 
RROD 6 nak y eimai den 5bu Mach dadnssece 287, 280 333, 098 
Pennsylvania : 681, 007 804, 192 
EEE BE Lidsn channel ~nidensdiasivs 511, 244 617, 032 
Rhode Island.--.........-.-- Lotidels é badehodeeubel 174, 050 196, 045 
South Carolina os : aa : 454, 224 537, 946 617, 262 
South Dakota sae sont a 261, 799 302, 878 341, 794 
Tennessee te : Videsclis Gamma " 574, 115 684, 898 | 789, 850 
cee Saheb let anki : 763, 561 911, 461 | , 051, 577 
kc ep seks ss scinsings eallegie adtaencanale 203, 190 231, 660 258, 630 
Vermont.__. ; $ én baducheindedes 199, 923 230, 244 256, 839 
Virginia ___-- Pditacce : : i eter 513, 179 607, 773 697, 389 
Washington_-_..-.-- snide teins a le eg Te: 316, 352 370, 397 419, 77 
West Virginia nie Sie hehe Lou ; ode 397, 887 | 466, 346 531, 195 
Wisconsin. .....-.-- pale , wh idteibaa 472, 939 560, 498 643, 448 
W yoming . 7 Be ‘ lta aati 185, 131 209, 861 233, 290 
Subtotal. . Bias bhebes 9,522,158 | 22,969, 708 2 ;, 209, 708 
Regional re search ee a hecanieen a , 199, 815 , 387, 500 5, 512, 500 
Bermiworageeh. - 2. -.s..4...-5.- ; asta deeded 416, 245 646, 500 | 8 
Unobligated balance. 115, 490 ae 
Payments authorized for Marketing Researe h, sec. 204 (b), | 
Agricultural Marketing Act ! 500, 000 500, 000 











Subtotal “24, 753, 708 29, 503, 708 | 
Penalty mail: Reimbursement to Post Office Department for 
penalty mail costs of State experiment stations directors_---|-......------ 2 250, 000 250, 000 
| | 


Grand total 24, 758, 708 | 29,753,708 | 34, 253, 708 





1! Allotted to States by projects on the basis of recommendations by a committee of experiment station 
directors and approved by the State Experiment Stations Division, Agricultural Research Service. 
2 Anticipated supplemental appropriation which will be requested for fiscal year 1957 
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Mr. Marswatt. Dr. Elting, do you wish to testify on this? 
Dr. Exrine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


I would like to lead off in my remarks today with a short review of 
the growth and development which has occurred in the experiment 
stations in the States during the postwar years and a little look at 
the progress which is coming from the research programs of the 
State experiment stations before we discuss the increases, if I may. 

Mr. Marswatu. Certainly, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Dr. E:ttne. At the close of the war, in 1946, the experiment stations 
found themselves somewhat short of staff, and faced a rebuilding 
— which we have seen develop during the past 10 years. There 

as been, during that period, a substantial increase in the support of 
the experiment stations, both from appropriations granted through 
this committee and at the State level, so that today the States are in 
a relatively strong position compared with that facing them 10 years 
ago. 

eThat growth has been witnessed particularly by an expansion of 
the physical facilities, and especially the established units for con- 
ducting research in the States. The substation portion of the experi- 
ment station facilities has always been an important one for dealin 
with those problems of local nature. In 1946 those facilities iunhaeed 
about 250. Today that number has doubled, so that we find today 
a system including 508 established field laboratories and substations 
in addition to the main experiment station in each State, giving us 
over 560 well-established centers for attacking problems common to 
the areas involved. Research is being conducted on a successful and 
productive basis. : 

That growth has been made possible by the increased support which 
I mentioned. I think you would be interested in taking a few minutes 
to examine the increased support, as evidenced on the chart which we 


are placing before you. 
FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


In 1947 the States had a total support from both Federal grant and 
States sources of approximately $35 million. During the current 
fiscal year that level has increased about threefold to about $100 mil- 
lion, permitting this type of growth which I have mentioned. It has 
been evidenced by a substantial increase in staff which, at the close of 
the war, numbered just over 5,000, and which today numbers about 
8,400. There is today a strong going program at the State level. — 

It is a program which gains its strength through 3 or 4 principal 
measures. The first of those I would mention is the ability of these 
State units to cope with local problems confronting the farmers in each 
of the States. 
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It is significant that the legislation authorizing Federal aid to these 
stations specified that programs should give due attention to the vary- 
ing needs and conditions in the several States. That has been a unique 
feature of their program. It has been greatly enhanced by the ex- 
pansion of substations and field laboratories, bringing the workers 
close to the job. Ai the same time, there has been material growth of 
facilities at the central station where the more basic aspects of the 
program are carried on. 

A second aspect of their strength is based on the long history of 
teamwork among the stations, which today is reflected particularly in 
a strong regional research program that was given particular impetus 
through the Research and Marketing Act of 1946, and through the 
strong cooperation between the Department of Agriculture and the 
State experiment stations. You have heard that cooperation discussed 
with the preceding witnesses, and it represents one of our great areas 
of strength. 

That brings us, then, to the current situation existing during this 
fiscal year. The scope of the support is, as I mentioned, about $100 
million, of which $29.5 million is derived from the Federal grants that 
we are discussing today, the balance from non-Federal sources, prin- 
cipally direct State appropriations. 


GROWTH OF RESEARCH 
There has been a significant growth in each of the past 3 years in 


the total amount of research, as witnessed by the number of active 
projects being conducted. That number stands today at 5,770, repre- 


senting an increase during the current fiscal year since July 1 of just 
about 500 projects. It testifies to the fact that the States have, so far 
as possible, employed the increases in Federal grant support during 
each of the past 3 years to expand the program substantially. The 
corresponding increases which have been coming from State sources 
have been largely used to meet the increased cost, particularly increases 
in salary levels. 


FEDERAL AND NON-FEDERAL FUNDS EXPENDED BY STATE EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS 


We have another table that has been of interest to the committee, the 
one showing the funds support from Federal and State sources for the 
current fiscal year. It shows that the States do vary considerably in 
their capacity to appropriate funds for the support of research, but 
that by and large the States are today receiving about $3 in non- 
Federal funds for each dollar of Federal grant support they are 
receiving. 

Mr. Marsnatt. Because of the interest in that chart, I would sug- 
gest at this point that we insert it in the record. 
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(The document referred to is as follows :) 


Expenditures by agricultural experiment stations, fiscal year 1956 
[Includes expenditures under sec. 204 (b) of the Agricultural Marketing Act] 


Station Federal funds Meg Toten Grand total Ratio 
‘unds 


$640, 501.23 | $1, 561,228.02 | $2, 201, 729. 25 
178, 512. 60 257, 616. 78 436, 129. 38 
890, 523. 91 

1, 273, 007. 61 

8, 418, 520. 50 

1, 373, 204, 11 


553, 139. 11 
f : 775, 291. 26 
357, 765. 60 561, 260. 61 
3, 374, 919. 98 3, 742, 146. 21 
2, 153, 168. 81 2, 861, 140. 48 
735, 493.19 
1, 017, 109. 69 
2, 994, 303. 
3, 160, 460. 
3, 428, 475. ! 
2, 212, 274. 
1, 736, 837. 
3, 005, 788 
679, 393. 
714, 317. 54 1, 073, 321. 
562, 299. 51 902, 847. 
2, 186, 364. 65 2, 846, 151 
2, 544, 826. 21 3, 107, 376 
Mississip , 318. 1, 351, 962. 95 2, 017, 281 
Missour , 031. 2 853, 608. 21 1, 463, 639. ! 
1, 086, 632. 21 1, 396, 251 
1, 420, 469. 24 1, 828, 198, 
5 § 112, 960. 34 324, 082. 
New Hampshire . 527. 172, 944, 25 411, 471. 
New Jersey 348, 145. 1, 648, 054. 99 1, 996, 200. 
New Mexico . 412, 398. 93 696, 511. 


\ 3, 610, 852. 92 4, 237, 450. 
State._.____. 5, ! 1, 162, 019. 66 247, 023. 
North Carolina_ ‘ 5, 320. 36 1, 789, 750. 94 655, 071. 
North Dakota . 061. 51 74, 537. 10 168, 598. 
Ohio-____. te OO DE TP EE ee PL See 34, .13 1, 764. 813. 38 499, 795. 
Oklahoma 537. 98 1, 498, 734. 982, 272. 
d . 27 1, 922, 418. 330, 082 
. 36 1, 425, 009. 0 227, 766. 
.72 1, 304, 583. 889, 245 
5. 03 151, 669. 48 375, 074. § 
3.92 739, 310. , 260, 123. § 
. 50 5R0, 3146. 62 903, 325. 
663, 379. 52 897, 619. 96 . 560, 999. 4 
B ‘ sf 911, 194. 26 3, 316, 942. } , 228, 136. ¢ 
Webi a oins Rive disdin hte 318, 526. 88 645, 181. 27 963, 708. 
Vermont... _.. aes co 22A, 794. 47 137, 913. 12 362, 707. 5 
612, 772. 44 1, 240, 806. 44 , 853, 578. 
Washington 505, 675. 67 2, 294, 078. 09 , 799, 753. 
West Virginia 472, 210. 64 379, 054. 16 851, 264. 
Wisconsin 593, 002. 53 3, 534, 503. 00 , 127, 505. 53 
Wyoming. _- 266, 752. 82 489, 969. 12 756, 721. 94 


I critics di redh vpyperenenne e--| 24,216, 717.33 | 76, 232, 959. 89 | 100, 449, 677.22 
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Dr. Entre. It is significant, I think, that dollarwise the Federal 
and State support has moved ahead at approximately the same rate 
during the past 3 years, but during that same period, of course, the 
ratio of Federal grant to non-Federal funds has narrowed consider- 
ably, due to the fact that 3 years ago the ratio was about 1 to 5, whereas 
today it has narrowed to approximately 1 to 3. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL GRANT FUNDS 


You have one other table before you indicating the distribution 
of the funds for the current fiscal year among major subject-matter 
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areas. As you examine that and as we discuss the increase you will 

gain a better idea of the areas in which the States find the most acute 

problems and in which they are proposing to strengthen the program. 
Mr. MarsHatL. Without objection, we will insert this in the record. 
(The document referred to is as follows :) 


FEDERAL-GRANT ESTIMATES AT THE STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS 
FoR 1957 


Salaries and maintenance * 
1, Agricultural economics and rural life studies 
A. Farm management 
B. Other economic studies 
C. Rural life studies 


2. Marketing 


A. Marketing costs, margins and efficiency 1, 390, 110 
B. Evaluation, maintenance, and improvement product 


339, 780 

C. Improvements in market location, organization, and 
facilities 76, 281 
D. Collection, analysis, and dissemination of market data... 1, 488, 777 


8. Utilization 1, 019, 341 


A. Crop products 
B, Animal products 
C, Forest products 


4, Agricultural engineering 


A. Buildings and materials 

B, Machinery, equipment, and power. 
C. Farm electrification 

D. Land development 


nS Ni Ee alieseetiaicelad beeridescabpenaaae -- 5,935, 868 


1, 176, 576 


490, 411 
Cia RP GRIER Sc a coelictdembatsionenl 284, 093 


SI SAUL RINNE, cicccinhaE vw cxciclicelsshabis Danaea eickddlie-tainediiel —_—-——_—- 
SI cal snk Shc eget i ae aa Nat 1, 342, 791 
. Poultry 

. Animal diseases and parasites 


6. Field crop production 


. Cereals 866, 303 
. Cotton 226, 541 
147. 632 

139, 231 

117, 710 

. Sugar crops 125, 282 
. Forage, pastures, and ranges 1, 586, 979 
. Weed control 420, O76 


1 Estimates. 
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Salaries and maintenance *—~Continued 


7. Horticultural crop production 





- $1,553,178 

















A. Deciduous fruits and nuts______.-..-...---..-.------- 359, 665 
B. Citrus and subtropical fruits__.._c.cctcic-...._--.. 68, 149 
eo os akbednmne pedudiuomnanergoer 180, 507 
D. Vegetables (including sweetpotatoes) _.._-_._._---__--- 689, 965 
E. Ornamentals and nursery—floriculture__._._._..._...-_--- 179, 442 
Bc en ONE DEI CE oor errnmmnes 950 
rnc ren UN lamaticienbiciins 74, 500 
Ian OO ih herbie 285, 249 
Neen eee en nena enna ence ee Sek capceigenieenieddapeaincmnsciabspanincbitiorinedeapniy . cubaiiminin as ciibaiine 
a ss ceseentanacen wigs oo mmcmmrnpgennener ene repre 2, 604, 567 
A. Soils (including microbiology) ~......_..__--_______e 994, 266 
B. Morphology, classification, and surveys__._...-_.------- 284, 187 
In Ta il hss sed as bles cabeienatredarectnemiilch 455, 847 
Fe eee ne nn ee nna nee apeccanenatpsaiaandpogebeangsss 540, 665 
B. Soil moisture relationships_._..___...-_.___........-...-- 329, 602 
i ne ee en cummpnasnas easel cesepanpmentay 1, 811, 627 
A. Biology and control of field crop diseases_........_-__- 603, 214 
B. Biology and control of horticultural crop diseases______- 686, 875 
C. Biology and control of forest diseases_...........---- 68, 480 
D. Microbiology and antibiotics_._._c......-.__.......--._ 295, 817 
ae nn cccnih deapiimnsepcabapeeaieedaeeberephentin 157, 241 
a Sap enE OUIIID SINT ra oan aoa pares enn so ac cape qnenen gies deeniees chin 1, 598, 624 
A. Biology and control of crop insects_......-..-.-______ 1, 417, 582 
B. Biology and control of insects affecting animals.__..._ 113, 786 
I a an acces dadsed a nmaasveinanedcberpnememerkionds 19, 593 
D. Fish, game, and fur production___._..--.----_--_--..-- 47, 663 


13. Human nutrition and home economices__._........--..._--_-- 





. 2,095, 246 














ee EE, etal genial a pen nO 1, 664, 255 
I I a cece dels clbiscleancehllectiichie ie 123, 906 
a aor ences cabsineliad os evielen andutonanasebinios 32, 420 
a ie ciaedvamgenenaigtds 167, 051 
a ee 7 cealnabinyalbtveoaneuanisciniiihian 44, 167 
a oir ee arateenemmnpiennmneneenpie 39, 282 

G. Family life and child development—-__..._.-__--______ 24, 165 

14. Subject matter not classified elsewhere____..._-_.-----------. ~_----__- 
15. Buildings and land (major capital outlay) --...------_------ ~--.-__---_ 
16. State administration and general expenses______--.________-_ 1, 181, 388 
I sic cache cS en a ea oe ceremenpngpnmauenenanantecsaneian * 28, 357, 208 


1 Estimates. 
2 Excludes $500,000 for marketing research authorized under sec. 204 (b) 
and Marketing Act of 1946. 


CONCENTRATED MILK PRODUCT 


of the Research 


Dr. Eurtnc. I am sure the committee is interested in some of the 
examples of research findings which are emanating from this pro- 
gram, because the program is of benefit to farmers and to our agricul- 
tural economy only as results of this research are put into practice on 
the farm. We have provided in our notes several examples of re- 
search accomplishments. I would call your attention to those on 
pages 172 to 177 of our notes. They include such examples as the 
work of the Wisconsin station in developing an improved concen- 
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trated milk product, an area in which we have long worked to develo 
a satisfactory concentrated milk that would retain largely a fresh 
milk flavor. Wisconsin seems to have come nearer to accomplishing 
this goal than any other research unit has to this date, and the con- 
sumer acceptance of it indicates that it has real promise in expanding 
and reducing the cost of distributing milk. 


MACHINERY FOR PITTING SOIL FOR REHABILITATION OF RANGES 


There are such other practical examples as the one from the Texas 
station, showing that the use of machinery for pitting the soil in 
arid range conditions has greatly enhanced the ability to reseed and 
reestablish grass. This work naturally has been handicapped through 
the long drought there, but it offers a promising practice for stepping 
up the rate of rehabilitation of our depleted ranges. 


LINING FOR IRRIGATION CANALS 


The example from the Colorado station, citing the use of bentonite 
clay as'a lining for irrigation canals, represents a very important 
forward step, because it is a far cheaper way of reducing water loss 
through seepage in our irrigation canals than any method that has 
been developed to date and promises to come into widespread use. 
There has been important Department cooperation in this as well as 
in several of the other examples cited. 

Mr. MarsHartt. Would you comment briefly on the bee situation? 


REPELLENT PROTECTS BEES FROM INSECTICIDES 


Dr. Evtrne. The example cited here is an attempt to find some way 
to protect bees, which are so important as pollinating agents in legume 
crop production and which have suffered, of course, through the use 
of insecticides to protect those crops against injurious insects. The 
Oklahoma station reports here the use of a chemical repellent which 
can be included with the insecticide, and which offers at least some 
promise of repelling the bees from the plants during the period when 
the insecticide is in full power there and when otherwise the bees 
would be killed by the insecticide. It is not an answer to all of the 
problem, but at least it is one that offers some promise in what has 
bem a troublesome problem. 


DWARFISM IN BEEF CATTLE 


There are other examples of progress also that I would like to cite. 
Some of these come in the area of new methods which are developed 
and which promise greatly to facilitate progress in our research. 
In that area I would particularly mention a recent report from the 
Missouri Experiment Station that promises to make it possible to 
detect in our beef-cattle population those animals that carry the genes 
for dwarfism. This has been a serious problem. It has been one of 
the primary objectives in our beef-cattle breeding program. 

Heretofore it has been a very time-consuming procedure to detect 
those animals in the herd that do transmit or are carriers of the dwarf 
factor. We have tried various things, such as X-raying the skeletal 
structure, making extensive physical measurements of the skull and 
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other parts of the anatomy to try to find some set of measures that 
would be highly correlated with this factor of dwarfism. 

The Missouri station has come up with an entirely new approach. 
They have found that subjecting animals to a fairly high dose of 
insulin gives quite a specific response, normal animals showing imme- 
diate and rapid development in white cell count in the blood, whereas 
the dwarf animals show practically no reaction to the insulin injection. 
This is a method that can be applied rapidly. If it is as specific 
as these preliminary reports indicate, it would be a real boon in testing 
our breeding herds and providing a basis for eliminating these carriers 
of dwarfism. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, in view of the importance of this ex- 
periment, I wonder if Dr. Elting could enlarge his remarks and also 
give us the names of the men at the Missouri station responsible for 
this work. 

Dr. Exrine. Dr. John Lasley and his coworkers at the Missouri 
station are the ones who have conducted this experiment. It is not 
yet in published form. It has come to us only in the way of progress 
reports, but to my mind it offers a tremendous forward step in this 
area of detecting carriers. That has been a very tedious thing. Fre- 
quently our only sure method was to breed large numbers of noncarrier 
cows to bulls and then through the progeny establish whether certain 
bulls were transmitters of this factor. I mention this as an example of 
where a new method frequently can give us a great boost forward in 
accomplishing our research. 

This promising method for use by beef-cattle breeders in identifying 
normal-appearing animals which carried the dwarf gene was recently 
been developed by a six-man research team of the Missouri Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. Test animals are placed under stress by 
an injection of insulin and their physiological response is measured 
by changes in the differential and total white cell counts of blood 
samples taken at hourly intervals for a 2-hour period. The insulin 
is injected intravenously at the rate of 0.36 units per pound of body 
weight, using a fast-acting preparation containing zinc-insulin 
crystals. Blood samples of 2 to 4 milliliters in volume are drawn 
from the jugular vein of each animal into vials containing an anti- 
coagulant. Differential and total white-cell counts are made 
promptly on the samples of fresh blood using a standard procedure. 
The hvpothesis underlying this test is that the dwarf gene impairs 
the ability of the animal to react normally to stress through its effects 
on the secretion of hormones of the pituitary or adrenal glands. 

Studies of more than 175 animals under a wide range of conditions 
have reflected marked differences between dwarf, dwarf-carriers, and 
pedigree-clean animals in their response to insulin. Tests were first 
made on dwarfs which showed very little change in white-cell counts 
following administration of insulin. It was also noted that blood 
sugar levels dropped faster and lower in the dwarfs, and that many of 
them failed to return to normal levels for several hours, suggesting an 
abnormal pituitary or adrenal response to stress from insulin. 

Comparative tests were then made on pedigree-clean cows and 
carrier cows known to have produced dwarf calves. Results showed 
that in most instances the dwarf carriers were intermediate between 
the dwarfs and pedigree-clean animals in respect to the increase in 
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total white cells per cubic centimeters of blood following administra- 
tion of insulin. Blood samples from the known carrier animals re- 
flected a steady increase of white cells up to 2 hours after receiving 
insulin, whereas white cell counts of the pedigree-clean animals in- 
creased much more rapidly at first, but were decreasing in number 
by the end of the second hour. Dwarf carrier and normal cows also 
differed in other white cell characteristics, particularly the percent- 
ages of lymphocytes and neutrophils after insulin injection. 

Angus and Hereford cows of the same genotype responded simi- 
larly to insulin except that the increase in white cell counts was much 
less rapid in Angus than it was in the Herefords. The research is 
continuing to perfect the technique and to identify and evaluate the 
effects of important environmental variables. Related studies seek 
to determine the hormone that may be lacking in the dwarf and the 
mechanism which is responsible for differences in response to insulin 
by dwarfs, dwarf-carriers, and pedigree-clean animals. 


RESISTANCE OF BOLL WEEVILS TO INSECTICIDES 


There are other areas of difficulty. I would mention one that is 
causing concern in the South today—the development of high resist- 
ance in cotton boll weevil populations to some of our later insecticides. 
It is somewhat a repeat of the situation we witnessed with flies and 
other types of insects, and it has caused a reexamination of this whole 
area of effective insecticides for cotton. The Louisiana station has 
estimated that through this research—which led most of their farmers 
during the past season to turn from the chlorinated hydrocarbons and 
resort to some of the new phosphate insecticides and to a use of the 
old standby calcium arsenate—they increased the profits of Louisiana 
cotton producers by a good many million dollars. 


ALTERNATING INSECTICIDES 


This whole area has led to another fundamental piece of research by 
the Conneticut station that suggests we may be faced with the necessity 
on many of our crops actually of alternating the types of insecticides 
from one year to the next. If we can have two effective insecticides 
and alternate them year by year, it may offer one way in which we 
can prevent this buildup of resistance that seems to be happening so 
commonly where we use one insecticide year after year. 


HYBRID SORGHUM PRODUCTION 


There are very important new findings coming out at this time in the 
area of hybrid sorghum production. That possibly has been men- 
tioned by Dr. Quisenberry, because it represents important coopera- 
tive work between the Department and the Texas, Kansas, and Okla- 
homa Experiment Stations. Through the use of male sterile lines 
we are now able to produce hybrid sorghum approaching the degree 
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of efficiency with which it has long been done in corn. It offers a 
whole new outlet in sorghum production and is an important milestone. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS CONFRONTING AGRICULTURE 


We have, in addition to presenting these rather isolated examples 
of research accomplishments, attempted this year, Mr. Chairman, to 
assemble accomplishments under the heading of some of the major 
problems which are confronting our agriculture, hoping that in that 
way we could get a little better look at how research is alleviating some 
of these major problem areas. This material was made possible by 
responses from all of the experiment stations during the summer of 
1956. We have simply pulled these examples together under these 
major problem areas, I would invite your attention to 1 or 2 examples 
in each of these major areas. 


SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 


The first deals with those accomplishments furthering our soil and 
water conservation program. It cites first how this is being expedited 
through the adoption of mechanized equipment and mechanized prac- 
tices to the hill lands of the Southeast, which has long represented an 
area of relatively slow progress. The Alabama station has taken the 
lead in this and has developed a combination of practices and machines 
that is making possible the application of good soil and water con- 
servation practices on an economical basis. 

We have such studies as those reported from the Illinois station, 
providing more definite evidence on the value of applying conservation 
practices on the farm. They have shown in one experiment that by 
applying good conservation operations, by spending somewhat more 
money on fertilizers and these improved practices they still can 
significantly increase net income from the farm. 

While we have made much progress in this area of developing con- 
servation practices, there are still questions in the minds of many 
people as to the real economics of their application, and studies such 
as this provide that convincing information. Such a relatively simple 
practice as the one developed through Oklahoma research, shows that 
deep plowing of much of their sandy soil there, bringing more of the 
clay content of the subsoil to the surface, can be tremendously effective 
in reducing both wind and water erosion, particularly wind erosion 
of those light soils. 

LAND USE ADJUSTMENT 


This area of land use adjustment has been a tedious process and is 
not moving forward as rapidly as many would like to see, but the 
adoption of practices coming from the various experiment stations 
certainly is speeding up the process. Part of that is coming through 
developing alternative corps, and we specifically mention the use of 
safflower as a new alternative crop in the Great Plains. The Nebraska 
station, in cooperation with the Department, has particularly taken 
the lead on that crop. 

The use of new practices of protecting seed plants is making pos- 
sible an expanded seed production program, particularly in the North- 
west. Oregon has taken the lead there in developing methods of in- 
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suring clean disease-free seed. That is giving real impetus to that area 
as one of our major seed-producing areas and has overcome a problem 
that a year or two ago seemed to threaten that industry. 


GREATER ECONOMY IN PRODUCTION 


I would particularly call your attention to a series of accomplish- 
ments cited in the next few pages of this report in the area of accom- 
plishing greater economy of production, because I think in no other 
area can we point to such substantial progress as this one. It is 
evident to everyone that if the farmer is to make reasonable profit 
it must be on the basis of increasing the efficiency of his pseu 
Particularly, as we look to agricultural crops as a source of raw mate- 
rials for industry we, more than ever, must look to low-priced produc- 
tion because, at the best, agricultural commodities tend to be a rela- 
tively high priced source of raw materials for industry. We find in 
this list a great variety of examples. 

There is the work of the Connecticut station in tobacco curing. 
With changes that have come about in the tobacco industry, the de- 
mands are somewhat different than existed a few years earlier, with 
the use of such processes as the homogenized leaf. They are natu- 
rally looking for other processes that will permit those farmers to 
stay in business, and Connecticut has come up with a process of actu- 
ally shredding the green leaf of tobacco and then curing it under 
foreed heat. That may give an entirely acceptable product for pro- 
ducing a homogenized wrapper, and they can do it at a fraction of 
the cost that is involved in drying of the whole leaf as they now prac- 
tice it. It is simply another example of adapting practices to meet 
these changing market demands, 

We are finding interesting progress in the field of utilizing feeds 
for livestock. A good example is the work of the Indiana station in 
oe a type of protein supplement that can be used very effec- 
tively with relatively low grade roughages. By using a good supple- 
ment of the type developed at Indiana, it is possible to use such low- 
grade products as corncobs, stalks, straw, and cottonseed hulls with a 
high degree of success. That is meaning a great deal to beef-cattle 
producers particularly, permitting them to use a lot of these products 
that were formerly looked on largely as waste products. 

We have made great progress in the application of pesticides 
through improved spray equipment. We have indicated the results 
of the Michigan station, where they point out that efficiency in spray- 
ing orchards has increased many hundreds of percent. Actually, 1 
man today with modern speed equipment can spray 5 times as many 
acres of orchard as 3 men cantentiaeal 10 or 12 years ago, and is 
accomplishing it with a considerable reduction in the use of chemicals 
required. That decrease in both the labor requirement and the amount 
of chemical required adds up to very substantial savings. 

In the area of lessening hazards in farming we find important 
contributions. 


OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS IN FARMING 


_Mr. Marsnatu. Where does farming stand as a hazardous occupa- 
tion as compared with other occupations in the United States? 
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Dr. Ext1nc. We are using hazards in this case as one of risk, really. 
You are asking your question I believe from the standpoint of danger 
to the operator ¢ 

Mr. MarsHauu. That is right. 

Dr. Extrine. I think the figures show that farming rates as one of 
the very hazardous occupations. I do not have the figures percentage- 
wise, but the annual accident and death rate among farm operators 
is higher, I am sure, than it is among industrial workers generally. 
So it certainly would rate as a hazardous occupation. 


RISKS IN FARMING 


I was approaching the problem here—and I think my word was 
not well chosen—as reducing risk in farming rather than hazard. 
It is risk involved in such things as weather and the attack of insects 
and pests that cannot always be foreseen. It is a risk that farmers 
assume constantly, but such new work as that in the South on the 
plant nematodes is promising to alleviate some of that hidden risk 
that we are only now recognizing as a cause of much greater losses 
than has been commonly recognized. Of course, a good example of 
that is the problem you heard discussed here just recently on the soy- 
‘bean cyst nematode. . It has been recently found in two new States, 
and as they now examine the problem there they are convinced that 
this may well have existed in some of these areas for a number of 
years and yet had not been identified as the source of declining 
production. 

EXPANDING OUTLETS 


Substantial progress is also'being made in the field of expanding 
outlets for some of our commodities, and this extends over the whole 
range not only of our major crops but many of our minor crops. It 
may permit some significant shifts in the use of acres diverted from 
err i crops. 

mention such things as the work of the North Central Group in 
looking at the outlet for Christmas trees. It is becoming a sizable 
industry. We thought of that essentially as in the Far North, and yet 
we find Indiana today devoting considerable acreage to the planting 
of evergreens. That represents a relatively fast turnover in land use 
and a profitable use for corisiderable acreage. It is simply an illus- 
tration of how minor crops applied over a wide front can help in 
this land-use adjustment. 

The development of alternative crops for those in surplus has, I 
know, been discussed a number of times, and States are working 
actively in this field. North Dakota, for instance, has found that their 
area is well adapted to the production of birdsfoot trefoil seed. This 
is a@ legume crop that is finding quite wide acceptance, and seed has 
been very much in demand. The fact that seed can be successfully 
produced in North Dakota may well lead to a relatively new industry 
in that State and perhaps divert acres from wheat. 


FARM MECHANIZATION 


Significant progress has been made in the field of mechanizing our 
farm operations. There is particular attention today being devoted 
to trying to increase the degree of mechanization in livestock produc- 
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tion, where we have lagged far behind the progress we have made in 
crop production. It is illustrated by such things as another North 
Dakota development for a rotating feeder connected with the use 
of silage, which eliminates a great deal of the hand handling of silage 
that has always required a large amount of labor. 

There are things in progress at the Illinois station that would lead 
to a considerable Takia’ of automation of some of our farm operations, 


particularly in the area of feed handling for livestock. 


EFFECTIVE USE OF PESTICIDES 


We have mentioned already one or two examples pertaining to the 
use of pesticides. It is an area again in which we are making im- 
ortant progress in the development of new chemicals and more ef- 
ective waystoapply them. There is, of course, a great deal of empha- 
sis today on the question of holding down pesticide residues on crops, 
and getting accurate measurements of residues as they result from 
different methods of using pesticides. That has been made necessary 
by the amendment to our Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, which places 
very narrow tolerances on chemical residues on fresh foods. ‘There 
is excellent regional cooperation in this area, a pooling of effort, so 
that we are going to make maximum use of our chemical laboratories 
in gaining sound data on that problem. Much research is in progress. 


IMPROVING NUTRITIONAL STATUS 


Important results are being recorded on the nutritive requirements 
and nutritional status of our population in this country. Particularly 
good work is going forward in the area of studying the interrelation- 
ships of many of our nutrients, which is still a relatively unexplored 
area. 

There is also such basic research going forward as that at the Penn- 
sylvania station in more accurate measurements of heat production 
and energy output under different types of diets by human subjects. 
It. represents a detailed, painstaking type of research, but one that 
can add a good deal of knowledge to our more efficient use of food. 
It is in the category of basic research. 


BASIC RESEARCH 


We have also shown at the end of this compilation a number of 
examples of what we would term essentially basic findings. Those 
may not be immediately applicable to some of our problems but are 
increasing our basic knowledge. 

I mention in that category work in North Dakota on the genetics 
of flax and wheat. It is represented also by work at the Kentucky 
station on the use of hormones in controlling plant growth and the 
work at the Ohio station in the use of antibiotics as a possible way 
of preserving products, which is another very potentially important 
area of accomplishment. It is one which is not yet proved, which is 
not yet authorized in common practice under our food and drug laws, 
but one which if demonstrated to have merit can then be explored 
from the standpoint of its applicability. We have reason to believe 
it may become an entirely feasible and safe procedure for preserving 
meat and other highly perishable commodities. 
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SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER 


I would leave this, discussion, Mr. Chairman, with just a note on 
how research is at the same time contributing to our scientific man- 
power pool. We have heard a good deal about the shortage of scien- 
tists, and it is significant, I think, to note here that our experiment 
stations are employing a large number—I do not have an accurate 
count, but it is estimated in the magnitude of 2,000 graduate students, 
who are serving part time as research assistants on our approved re- 
search projects. They are in that way adding additional hands for 
our senior scientists. They are expediting the progress of research. 
They are in process of gaining very nabenila experience as they pursue 
their graduate training, and of course they are quite importantly 
gaining financial support which is making it possible for many of 
them to continue graduate training. 

I think it is significant to note that the National Science Foundation 
study has shown that the research assistantship is the most important 
device for providing financial aid to our graduate students. In fact, 
in some of the disciplines pertaining to agriculture, 60 percent of the 
total financial aid for those students is coming through the route of 
the research assistantship, and it is certainly serving a double purpose 
there. It represents effective use of research funds, but very impor- 
tantly it does facilitate training. 

Mr. Marswatyz. That is an important item. It is also one that 
might lead to some difficulty if students are being kept on research 
work after the research work is completed. What is your answer 
to that ? 

Dr. Exttne. It is my judgment, sir, that that is not a serious prob- 
lem. The average graduate assistant would not be employed on a 
project more than 2 or 3 years at the maximum. These assignments 
are not made in the sense of a guaranteed fellowship. The man is 
simply employed on the basis of the number of hours devoted to 
research. So I think if we make that distinction that we are employ- 
ing these assistants to do a specific job that can be terminated, we are 
not guaranteeing them a fixed stipend as is true with a fellowship, we 
are not endangering or creating any improper use of research funds. 
: oe MarsHauu. You are supervising that phase of it rather care- 

ully? 

Dr. Extrne. Very carefully, yes, sir; and certainly in the adminis- 
tration of the grant funds it has been a firm requirement that in no 
case can a research assistant be guaranteed a stipend: in the sense of 
a fellowship that might extend over 2 or 3 years, but rather that he 
be employed as the needs of the project require. I do not see under 
that a possibility that they would be carried longer than the work 
would justify. 

JUSTIFICATION OF INCREASE 


I would like to turn now to the detailed justification of the increases 
which have been requested for the next fiscal year, which are in the 
amount of $4,500,000 in direct payment to States, plus $250,000 to 
cover the costs of penalty mail under the legislation enacted a year 
ago. 
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RESEARCH PLANNING IN STATES 


In opening this part of my discussion I should like, sir, to refer 
briefly to an area which we discussed somewhat last year. That is the 
type of research planning which is constantly going on at the State 
level and how that planning is represented here in the needs for addi- 
tional research that would be supported by these increases. Each 
State through its experiment station director, and through advisory 
committees and councils, is projecting the needs for additional re- 
search, and we can say certainly that the number of new problems 
presented by the individual States each year in justification of in- 
creases represents only a portion of those total long-range needs. 

The publication from Michigan which we have handed you is one 
example of that type of long-range planning, not by the administra- 
tors of research but rather by advisory councils at the State level. -We 
could repeat this in many cases. It is not always formalized in this 
type of publication, although some others have, as is illustrated by a 
bulletin from Florida a year or so ago which is of a nature cammaid 
similar to this one from Michigan. We have another shorter publica- 
tion from the North Dakota station, again illustrating the type of 
long-range planning that is going on in “the individual States. 

Kach year as budget justifications are developed the individual 
States contribute a number of their most serious problems or problem 
areas for which they would propose support or expansion of research 
as new funds become available. It is that type of problem which we 
have summarized in our notes and which we have also covered in some- 
what more detail in a narrative statement. You may wish to examine 
that. 

SUBJECT MATTER AREAS WHERE INCREASES ARE NEEDED 


I would say, Mr. Chairman, that we were requested to prepare this 
type of statement for the rec ord a year ago, and this is available for 
the record if you care to cover that much detail. I would add that 
while the work represented in these notes has not at this stage been 
reduced to formal research project outlines, it does represent over 600 
well-defined problem areas. As funds become available these problem 
areas would then be developed into specific work plans or research 
project outlines, which through our review and approval process, con- 
stitute the basis on which these Federal grant funds are expended by 
the individual States. There are increases requested in each of the 
major areas that we deal with. That subject was referred to by you, 
Mr. Natcher, on Tuesday, and we provided you at that time some 
breakdown as to how these increases would be applied. 
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(The material referred to above is as follows :) 


Proposed use of 1958 increase of $4,500,000 by the State agricultural experiment 
stations, by subject-matter areas 


Field of research Amount Percentage 


Marketing. . 
Economics of production 
Agric ltural engineering 
Human nutrition and home economics 
Field crop production 
Horticultural crop production 
Forestry production 
Soil and water conservation 
Plant diseases 
control 
Ce ee ee ES eee eaten nomeumuencent 
Animal diseases and parasites....................-........-.-.--.-.-----...- | 


_ 


_ 
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Dr. Exvrme. We have shown that the fields of marketing and animal 
production represent two areas in which the greatest amount of ex- 
pansion would take place, but there is further important expansion 
planned and needed in the field of plant diseases and insects, field 
and forage crops, and horticultural crops. There is major emphasis, 
something over 12 percent of the total, in the area of soil and water 
conservation research, and further increase in the areas of farm 
mechanization, in the economics of production, and in human nutri- 
tion and home economics. 


REGIONAL RESEARCH 


I should say in connection with this that a great deal of advance 
planning has gone into the area of regional research. You will recall 
that the Research and Marketing Act of 1946 specifically set aside 25 
percent of the funds appropriated under that authorization to be used 
for supporting regional research in which 2 or more States were 
cooperating in the planning and conduct of these problems crossing 
State lines. 

That program has, I think, amazed all of us by the nature and 
extent of its growth. It has attracted more attention and more dollars 
to it than we would have anticipated 10 years ago. For the next fiscal 
year about $6,500,000 of this total appropriation would be set aside 
as the regional research fund. 

Tt is significant to note that this regional program has attracted 
some 214% additional dollars to it for each dollar of specifically ear- 
marked regional money. So for the next fiscal year we actually are 
talking here in terms of approximately a $20 million program and 
a program which would be comprised of about 200 carefullv planned 
regional projects. It represents in my judgment a real advance in 
our process of research planning. It has provided a mechanism for 
bringing research leaders of common interest together where they may 
exchange ideas, pool their interests, concentrate on determining the 
specific job to be done, and then determine which of the cooperators 
were in the best position to carry out specific phases. It has insured 
more complete coverage, with a greatly lessened chance of any un- 
necessary duplication. 

There are projected for the next fiscal year 22 such regional projects 
in addition to the 180 which are in operation this year. I can go into 
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ater detail, Mr. Chairman, on the nature of the problems covered 
m the justification if you so desire. I will follow your wishes in that 
matter. They are covered in considerable detail in the narrative 
statements which we have laid before you. 

Mr. MarsHaty. You mentioned a moment ago that you have about 
180 projects. 
REGIONAL RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Dr. Exrtne. Regional projects, sir. 

Mr. MarsHany. How many did you complete last year ? 

Dr. Extine. Sir, I have a table which shows the history of regional 
research from the time it was originated in 1948. 

Mr. MarsHatui. Without objection, we will place that in the record 
at this point. 
(The table referred to is as follows :) 


Number of regional and interregional research projects by fiscal years 


Active | | Active 





| | 
| Active | | Active 
Fiseval year | Begun | during | lena | June 30 | Fiseal year | Begun} during | Closed} June 30 
year | yeai } } 


PAL. i —— - - |} 

















| 

t| | 

ta Q 2 | 62 || 1953.........| 
5 é Lj} 1954. _.....-_} 26 

} 











eu. 5+ 2 54 | 3 | 5 

1950... 19 70 7 | 63 |} 1955. 47 121 9 112 

TID denn pmn 8 71 2 | 69 || 1956. 34 146 | 7 139 
5 5 179 | 
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Dr. Exrine. If there are no further questions, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to touch briefly on the manpower situation and the ability 
of the States to staff this program, because I think that question has 
been very much in our minds. 

Mr. Marsan. Would you also mention the number of new em- 
ployees that would be needed ¢ 

Dr. Exvrine. Yes, sir. We have just received responses from the 
States as of the January 1 situation on employment under the increases 
that were provided for the 1957 fiscal year. We find that under that 
increase the States created approximately 600 new positions and that 
as of January 1 72 percent of those new positions had been filled. 
That means that there has been some difficulty in complete staffing of 
these new programs. 

That difficulty has not been entirely uniform with each State, because 
as you know each State institution determines its own salary scale 
within the limit of its resources. It means certainly that some of our 
States are in a stronger competitive position than others. We found 
that 37 percent of the land-grant colleges, State experiment stations, 
feel that they are in a relatively poor competitive position on the basis 
of the prevailing salaries, 34 percent felt that their situation was about 
average, that they could reasonably compete, and the final 29 percent 
said that they were in a strong competitive position and had not ex- 
perienced difficulty in staffing their new program. 

It does emphasize the fact that salary scales are very important and 
that, despite the best efforts that these institutions have made during 
the past few years to bring their salary scales in line, some of them are 
still relatively low. That variation is marked. We find, for instance, 
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that department heads at these institutions cover a wide range, from 
$7,500 to $14,000. It does mean that those institutions at the lower 
end of the scale are in a difficult competitive position. 
Mr. Marsuatt. Do you have any problems in connection with Fed- 
eral retirement? 
ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 


Dr. Exrine. The only problem in that area, Mr. Chairman, pertains 
to Federal employment under the $781,500 which would be available 
for administration of these funds at the Department level in fiscal 
year 1958. Three percent of this increase is for administration, and 
of course retirement funds enter into that item. As I read the figure 
here, the amount to cover the contribution to retirement under the 
funds granted to the State Experiment Station Division for admin- 
istrative purposes would be about $40,000. In that connection, sir, 
you asked for some breakdown of the personnel that would be involved 
there. 

Mr. Marswauu. We are interested in the new personnel. 

Dr. Exrtnc. Mr. Chairman, I am sure you are aware that funds are 
derived from two sources for the State experiment station division. 
Three percent of the funds provided under the 1946 authorization, 
and now included as a part of the consolidated bill, are set aside for 
administration. The amount for 1958 would be $781,500. Under 
those funds currently we have employed 88 persons, consisting of 36 
omen staff and 52 clerical staff. To cover that portion of the 

unds that come under earlier authorizations, about $8 million, there 
is an additional allotment from the appropriation “Salaries and ex- 
penses, Agricultural Research Service,” which it is estimated next 
year will amount to $268,500. 


NEW EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Marsuatt, Dr. Elting, couid you give us an estimated figure, 
as firm a figure as you can give, as to how many new employees would 
be involved in this increase of $4,500,000 ? 

Dr. Exrtne. I would assume it would be somewhat of the magni- 
tude involved this year. Of the $4,750,000 increase granted in 1957, 
the States have reported about 600 new positions created. Those 
would not be all permanent staff. Some of that would represent 
research assistantships. 

Our record of increase in employment at the State experiment 
stations during the past 3 years, I think, would be the best measure of 
that. During fiscal year 1955, there was a net increase of 283 in 
permanent staff. In fiscal year 1956, there was an increase in per- 
manent staff of 334. I would estimate it would be about that magni- 
tude again this year, and the difference between the 325 to 350 
permanent staff and the 600 I mentioned would represent research 
assistants, or a temporary type of scientific personnel. 

Mr. Marsuaru. Can they recruit that many new people with a situa- 
tion such as we have existing where there is a eh of people trained 
in agriculture, such as we have today ? 

Dr. Exrtne. That was the basis of the question we asked them 
as of the first of January. It was on that basis they reported to us 
that this year out of the 600 projected positions they had on January 
1 filled 72 percent of them. It represents a satisfactory, although 
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certainly not a perfect, record of recruitment. There is certainly 
competition for this manpower. For instance, we found last year 
that there were some 200 people shifting from one experiment station 
to another. One, through competitive bidding, is hired away from 
another. Perhaps you would be interested in the area in which the 
experiment stations have recruited this personnel ? 

r. MarsHatu. Yes, we would. We would be interested in that. 


TECHNICAL STAFF CHANGES IN STATES 


Dr. Extrne. During the last year of which we have complete rec- 
ords, fiscal 1956, the experiment stations added 1,046 new people. 
Durng that same period they lost from their ranks 712 people, the 
difference being a new gain again of 334 in permanent staff. Of this 
thousand people I mentioned as being recruited during that year, some 
200 of them were recruited from other experiment stations, 124 were 
obtained through promotion or transfer within their own ranks, and 
164 were obtained from teaching staff. These people transferred from 
teaching or extension to research. 

During that period the States acquired 39 people from fhe De- 
partment of Agriculture. You would be interested to know during 
that same period they lost 42 people to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, so there was not very much gain on either side in that transfer. 
They gained 27 from other Federal agencies. They recruited 200 from 
the ranks of graduate students, that is, young stujents just com- 
pleting their graduate work. 

Mr. Vurse.y. What page is that table on? 

Dr. Exrinc. That table is not in your notes, sir. I will gladly 

rovide a copy of it. It is just a duplicated statement that I have. 
hey acquired 103 from industry and private business, and 22 from 
the Armed Forces, and 12 from other miscellaneous sources. 

Mr. Marsratx. I note that that is in a rather short statement. I 
wonder if we might not have that put into the record ? 

Dr. Extrne. Yes, sir. I have no objection if you would care to 
place the whole table in the record. 

Mr. Marswatt. I will ask that this table be inserted in the record 
at this point. 


State agricultural experiment stations—technical staff replacements, additions and 
losses, fiscal year ended June 30, 1956 





Former employment or reason for leaving Replacements Losses Net gain or 
and additions 


Other experiment station or State employment 
Transfer or promotion within station 
TE OE UOIII oo wininna dn wtla ve cnieedonses 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture.........___- 
Other United States agency... __.._...__- 
Point 4 or other foreign assignment 
Student or graduate work 
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PROSPECTS FOR RECRUITMENT OF TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


Dr. Evrrna. In response to your question of whether they can 
recruit adequate people, we think that the situation next year will not 
be very different from that which prevailed this year. We have 
information on the number of graduates in training. It is reported 
from the land-grant institutions this year, that approximately 2,900 
will complete their master’s degree work, and nearly 1,600 will com- 
plete their Ph.D. work in those areas from which we recruit, that is, 
in those disciplines relating to agriculture. 

That represents a siusablo pool for which at least we can compete. 
We believe that both the Department and the State experiment sta- 
tions will get a reasonable share of that new crop of scientists coming 
on to the market. Beyond that there is competition, as illustrated in 
this table, with industry, with other research institutions, ete. Our 
ability to compete really will measure our success in obtaining those. 
I would predict a year from now our record would be essentially the 
same as we have experienced this year. 

Mr. Marsuatt. Mr. Natcher, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Natcuer. Dr. Elting, I want to thank you for the fine state- 
ment you have made to this committee. I know that all of the other 
members of this committee feel that your particular Division has 
many accomplishments, and I say to you that these accomplishments 
have extended over a period of some 20 years to my certain knowledge. 


NEED FOR NEW AND EXPANDED RESEARCH 


From time to time we hear of cost-price squeezes, and the hardships 
of our farmers. I personally think that this is one place where we can 
help the American farmer more than any other place that I know of. 
I am particularly interested in the statement which shows that after 
a careful evaluation of problems in relation to current research pro- 
grams by the State agricultural experiment stations, it indicates a 
particular need for a new and expanded research in the development 
of new and extended uses for farm products through marketing and 
utilization research, to obtain a greater return for the producer and 
a better product for the consumer. 


PLANT GROWTH STUDIES 





I think that this is certainly an important field at the present time, 
and much more so than it hasever been. I was particularly interested, 
Dr. Elting, in your statement concerning the special study that is now 
underway at the University of Kentucky Experiment Station con- 
cerning the study of hormones and the part they play in the controlling 
of plant growth. 

I wonder if you could just insert a short statement, Dr. Elting, con- 
cerning this particular study, in the record at this point? 

Dr. Exrrna. Yes, sir. I would be happy to. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

Scientists at the Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station found that the 
hormone, betanaphthoxyacetic acid, induced tomato fruit set. The hormone 
increased size and earliness of the fruit and improved quality. The material 


may be applied as a complete plant spray along with fungicides and insecticides. 
Activation of the hormone was increased when boron was added. The set was 
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improved, the fruit matured earlier, and were of large size and better quality. 
The combination spray was also found to be beneficial to seeded lima beans and 
other fruit crops. The Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, through the 
Kentucky research foundation has developed an activated hormone spray based 
on the results of this research that should be useful to market growers and home 
gardners. 

TOBACCO RESEARCH 


Mr. Narcuer. Another matter that you called to our attention, Dr. 
Elting, that means a great deal to my home State and to the tobacco 
States generally is the importance of tobacco research at the present 
time in order to meet the present market demands. As you well ichaies 
Dr. Elting, there have been considerable changes in the last 2 years in 
the manufacture of cigarettes—quality changes of recent date. As 
I pointed out on 1 or 2 occasions, Dr. Elting, in Kentucky during the 
year of 1955 the total amount received for agricultural commodities 
amounted to $533 million; 44.9 percent of this entire total was derived 
— the sale of tobacco. That shows how much it means to my home 

tate. 

I say to you quite frankly, Dr. Elting, that we are in need today of 
more tobacco research. It is imperative that we have it today. 

I certainly want you to know that the people in my section of the 
United States appreciate the study that you now have underway and 
the studies that you will have underway in the future concerning 
tobacco, 

We are fortunate in having at the University of Kentucky a friend 
of yours, Dr. Elting, and an outstanding man, Dean Frank Welch. 
Ordinarily I do not agree with all of the appointments that the Presi- 
dent makes, but I say to you quite frankly when he appointed Dean 
Frank Welch as a member of the Committee recently to make a study 
concerning utilization of agricultural commodities, this was certainly 
a fine selection. 

Dr. Elting, I for one appreciate the fine work that your Division 
is accomplishing at the present time. 

Dr..Exirmnc. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Mr. Horan. 


ECONOMICS OF PRODUCTION 


Mr. Horan. Well, we had a very interesting discussion with Dr. 
Sherman Johnson when he was before us. I hesitate to bring this up, 
it is such an obsession with me, I have to admit. I noticed in your 
roundup of the work that is being done cooperatively on certain sub- 
jects by the various State experiment stations and their subsidiaries 
on the economics of production, on page 17 you have this to say, and 
I will read it so that we will have it properly before us: 


Eight States are proposing studies seeking the most profitable pattern of work 
organization on the farm, the types of forage, the methods of handling and 
feeding that fit in best with available labor, machines, and facilities. A number 
of States propose to study what combination of known practices and organiza- 
tion of small and low income farms are most profitable. They plan to obtain 
facts and figures on capital and additional land requirements for small farm 
operators using modern practices to earn satisfactory incomes per family. Stud- 
ies are proposed to determine the production responses to changing prices. Sev- 
eral States will seek ways to increase the net ineome of producers without add- 
ing substantially to total production. Thirty-four States have indicated a 
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need to initiate 53 specific lines of research having to do with the economics of 
production. The proposals are based on requests from farmers and others who 
recognize farming has become a highly scientific and competitive business. 


MINIMUM ECONOMIC FARM UNIT 


One of the difficulties that has always existed in rural life and down 
through the years, and which is as a matter of fact the curse of Central 
Europe today, is the decimation of the grandfather’s farm among the 
progeny that follow and wish to stay there. In this country it is be- 
coming an increasing problem, and so for several years I have been 
plaguing the Department of Agriculture for studies of farms that 
would constitute an economic unit. 

This comes before this subcommittee in its most responsible 
form here, as far as we are concerned, when we make appropriations 
for the Farmers’ Home Administration. We send the moneys out to 
the several States and the farmers apply for a loan and then fieldmen 
have to determine whether that loan is feasible. Is the farm big 
enough? Will it produce enough in return to give the farmer a living 
and retire the loan? Weare not loaning money to farmers just to effect 
their eventual bankruptcy. We know there is a problem connected 
with tenant farming. Is the operation large enough to give one-third 
to the landlord and two-thirds of the production to the operator? 
Can he live and have a reasonable return on his time and his intelli- 

ence ? 
m We know that conditions exist in practically every State that ought 
to be corrected. We know that our better men in the Farmers’ Home 
Administration—and I have worked with them—have refused loans 
because they have had to tell the loanee or the prospective loanee, “You 
cannot possibly make out on that operation.” 

So I have been plaguing Dr. Johnson to come up nationwide and 
that involves, Dr. Johnson says, about 100 areas, at least, with what 
the human and natural resources are. The types of soil, and the 
rainfall, and the available water, and the availability of markets. I 
have asked him to come up with what is a bare minimum under given 
circumstances, such as complete ownership, tenant farming, rental. 
What is a minimum on which, for instance, the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration could advance a loan to a man who has the background 
and the industry to make a success of farming? There is no point 
to us appropriating money to make failures out of Americans. 

I do wish Dr. Shaw, that some way or other we could have a little 
handshaking down in your shop and get the experiment stations to 
cooperating on this. I think you need it, and you need it badly. 

Dr. SHaw. This particular work you are discussing, the one that 
Dr. Sherman Johnson discussed with you the other day, has already 
been the basis of discussion with each of the four land-grant college 
regions, looking toward a joint effort between the Department and the 
State experiment stations. It would be a cooperative study with the 
States contributing, as indicated here, to that joint study. 


COLUMBIA BASIN STUDIES 


Mr. Horan. Of course, I do not know if you are aware of it, but 
we had a hearing out in the Columbia Basin area, the State College of 
Washington, in conjunction at that time with the Bureau of Reclama- 
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tion, and we had a prestudy of what constituted an economic unit, so 
that when we opened up the Columbia Basin and put water on it and 
opened it up for settlement, we would have as nearly as we could 
predetermine a family sized farm that could succeed. 

Since we have opened up the basin for settlement that has come up 
for considerable controversy and considerable discussion on both sides, 
some saying that the size of the farms should be much greater than it 
is, and others saying that it is all right the way it is. The hearing was 
held, and undoubtedly you had observers there from the Extension 
Service experiment stations, and, of course, Fred Aandahl, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior, was out there. I have not heard their 
findings yet, but undoubtedly something needs to be done. Personally 
I think that sort of research and findings could provide a tremendous 
service for American agriculture, because it would provide the neces- 
sary knowledge to a prospective farmer as to what he had to have 
in order to consider himself able to compete and to succeed and to 
retire whatever investment or debt he had to incur. 

We have just last fall had to raise the minimum assets that an in- 
dividual had to have before he could move on to the basin from $4,500 
to $8,500, which is in itself a considerable sum. They credit certain 
items that he might have acquired, like a truck, or a panel truck, or 
any other machinery he has. They were given a value in that amount 
that was required. Still that is a considerable raise and to me it hoists 
a warning flag that we ought to supply some essential and up-to-date 
information to our people. 


INVESTMENTS REQUIRED FOR FARMING 


For one thing, I would like to have the city people understand that 
farming ranks pretty high among those industries which require a 
fairly large capital investment per man-year. It will be right up 
there with the rest of them by the time you figure in the value of the 
land, the value of the equipment, to say nothing of the other side of 
the coin, that I feel the farmer is worthy of his hire and is just as 
entitled to a guaranteed annual wage as anyone else in the United 
States. 

FAMILY FARM UNIT 


I think fundamental and basic studies done by the Department in 
cooperaiton between your shop and Dr. Johnson’s shop, and brought 
up to date annually, taking into consideration the fact that we do have 
a lot of part-time farmers—and they are on the increase around our 
metropolitan areas, although a part-time farmer creates a special 
problem because that assumes he is going to put in at least 40 hours 
a week at some other activity, and there are only certain types of 
farming where if he tried to put in a money crop that he could work 
it and expect to succeed at it, unless he has a big family that might 
run the farm while he is away. That creates a problem but those 
studies are, I am sure, being gone into by the State of Washington, 
because we have that problem right in our lap. 

I just raise that question because I do feel it would do a lot of good. 
I made the assertion the other day that there ought to be a law not to 
allow a landlord to encourage anyone to become a sharecropper unless 
he could give him enough land so that he was protected against acreage 
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allotments, for instance. However, we cannot do that. You might 
have a State law governing that, but the Federal Government cannot 
doit. Isaid the other day, and I repeat now, that the only alternative 
is to make information and intelligence as widespread as possible, 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. Voursett. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Washington has 
almost persuaded me just from hearing him talk on the subject so 
often. It is a proper matter for research, but it occurs to me that it 
is a pretty big study before you get through with it, because to a 
certain extent you would have to take into consideration the human 
element and the various acreages which produce less and less, and 
diversified farming which would make your acreage figures in certain 
localities different from what it would be in others. However, I 
think you have raised a very good point. 

I do not think that we can get too much information pointing toward 
the basic things that go into farming because we, sitting around this 
table, and others in the Congress, have to approach these matters look- 
ing 200 to 300 years ahead. I say that because we expect this coun- 
try to be populated for a very long time, and as the population in- 
creases, the land values doubtless will continue to increase, but we 
will not be bothered then with any surpluses, regardless of what you 
people in the scientific research department can come up with ulti- 
mately. With the world population and our population at home, our 
most valued asset other than our boys and girls being raised, will 
be the land upon which they live and from which they must draw their 
sustenance for life in the future and for exports to other countries. 

I have enjoyed Dr. Elting’s testimony, what I heard of it. I had 
a rheumatic pain and had to step outside for a few minutes to get 
myself back in shape. I am heartily in agreement with the thought 
expressed here this afternoon by one other member of the committee 
that finding out what to do for the farmers through research science 
and the application of it through the Extension Service is our best 
opportunity to help the farmers of the present and those of the future. 

I have been very much interested in everything that has been said, 
and I feel sure that this committee has rendered a great and outstand- 
ing service, in the last number of years, by increasing the opportunity 
for research and the Extension Service which in my judgment brings 
more benefit to the farmers than anything else we have or will have 
in the near future. 

That is all I have to say. 


FARMING IN COLUMBIA BASIN 


Mr. Horan. Could I comment in sort of a rebuttal here? When I 
was a boy I grew up with the fruit industry in the State of Washington 
and their old ad used to be, “Dollars grow on trees; 5 acres a living and 
10 acres a fortune.” Of course, times have changed a little since then 
and we did try to apply what you mentioned there in studies that 
were made in the late twenties and thirties before the Columbia Basin 
was opened. They classified all of the soil from 1 to 7, and then we 
passed the Anti-Speculation Act in 1933, which was 1 of the first pieces 
of legislation that I helped to manage through the Congress. We so 
divided the plots from 40 acres to 160 acres, depending on the type of 
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soil. "Then we set up experiment stations in the basin, as you are aware, 
to determine the acceptability of various crops in that area. So that 
fundamental work was done. 

For one thing, you could raise all of the sugar beets on that Columbia 
Basin that the whole Nation could consume. We were quite certain we 
could, only we did not have any acreage history, so that is out. When 

- hay is at a good price we can raise lots of hay on it. 

e human element, Charley, is where the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration comes in, because they frown on advancing a loan to any- 
one who does not have a history of competence either with the subject- 
matter of what he wants to do on the farm, or at least some past expe- 
rience. All of those things, of course, differ throughout the United 
States, but that does not make any difference. 

We have farming all over the United States too, and we have 48 
States. They all have experiment stations and an Extension Service. 
So it is not an insurmountable task, but it has to be kept current with 
marketing conditions and the changes in the fiscal situation of the 

ation. 

I hope we can continue to make progress in this field, Dr. Shaw. 

Mr. Vurse.u. I would like to compliment Mr. Horan for provoking 
thought on this subject. I think it is important and I admire his 
persistence. Ultimately he may be very highly respected for staying 
at this point until he gets something done about it. 


PENALTY MAIL 


Mr. Marsuatt. Dr. Elting, there is a request in here for $250,000 for 
penalty mail. Would you comment on that? 

Dr. Extine. Yes, Mr. Chairman. It pertains to legislation which 
was enacted last year under the Penalty Mail Act which provided that 
the Department of Agriculture homd pay to the Post Office Depart- 
ment a sum equivalent to the penalty mail costs of the experiment 
stations under section 6 of the Hatch Act, as amended. This section 
provides that publications and reports of progress from those stations 
may be mailed free of charge to farmers and other appropriate recipi- 
ents of the experiment station publications. 

This estimate of $250,000 was based on the number of pieces of 
mail which were reported as having been mailed under the free-mail- 
ing privilege from the experiment stations during the past year and 
it is a figure that I understand would be adjusted each year in line 
with the actual reporting of the number of pieces of mail that the ex- 
periment stations send under the penalty wrapper. 

Mr. Marsuatu. How did you handle this particular thing last year? 

Dr. Exrtne. For the current fiscal year I do not think the decision 
has been made. Dr. Shaw, do you know? 

Mr. Wueeter. The new law was effective with the fiscal year 1957. 
The budget shows that there will be a supplemental submitted in this 
same amount to take care of it for this current fiscal year, and this 
amount will take care of it for 1958. Prior to that time there was no 
requirement to pay the Post Office Department for this mailing. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Since you are now making this request of this com- 
mittee for funds to pay for the postage, has a corresponding reduction 


been made in the Post Office Department ? 
87767—57—pt. 2——17 
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Mr. Wuretsr. No. It does not work that way. It simply serves 
to reduce the postal deficit, the same as the sums we pay them out of 
our appropriation for our departmental mailing. 

ReEsbaRCcH ON STRATEGIC AND CriticaL AGRICULTURAL MATERIALS 


Program and financing 





1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: 
1. Investigations of domestic production of vegetable 
75, 900 $78, 400 
4 118, 199 121, 000 125, 000 
3. Research on domestic production of strategic fibers. _._. 113, 397 117, 100 121, 600 
Total obligations. 325, 000 


Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available. 


Appropriation. ...=....--............. addess~cdppred=aeh 


Obligations by objects 


| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


wie —|-——- % 


Total number of permanent positions 42 | 40 | 40 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.......-.........-..-} 10 9 | 
Average number of all employees. viii 47 48 
Number of employees at end of year 45 50 
Average salaries and grades: | 
General schedule grades: 
PE PTL. ooh bb dos bec phiserceden nadkqussucue L $5, 209 $5, 218 
RRORGGS BIOORG 5-5 bb LO bps de nin ss dnsd -| GS-7.0 GS-7.0 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $3, 829 | $3,911 | 


Personal services: 
PE IIE 6b So ccca. boat accebpessctempuase $173, 422 $177, 000 
Positions other than permanent 25, 134 
Regular pay above 52-week base 679 
Payment above basic rates 6 


Total personal services__- 199, 241 
c 12, 361 
Transportation of things-- ? ; 1, 811 
Communication services : 31 
Rents and utility services : 
Printing and reproduction _....-..............---- 
Other contractural services -.-........--...--.--.---.- 
Services performed by other agencies____--_.---- 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Contribution to retirement fund 
Taxes and assessments 


SSsEz2e8 


SB 


14, 000 


_ 
_ 


11, 000 





— 
oa 


Total obligations.. sain ate 305, 220 314, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


— 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation. -. 
Obligated balance brought forward _ ----. ee 
Restored from certified claims account... ...-...--.-- 


Total budget authorizations available_.............--- 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations. -_ 
Out of prior authorizations... -_____-- 


Total expenditures._..............- 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for eee 
Other gE ae 
Obligated balance carried forward.__...._- 


Total expenditures and balances. _- 























1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 
| 
| 
$314, 000 $314, 000 | $325,000 
40, 599 39, 802 52, 682 
No Gs 830 jus) ce 
354, 599 354, 632 | 377, 682 
269, 474 269, 500 285, 000 
32, 483 32, 450 39, 500 
301, 957 “301, 950 324, 500 
8, 780 |. : Bo. biiebaae 
4,060 |_..... |nn---2--s5-o0s 
39, 802 52, 682 53, 182 
354, 599 354, 632 377, 682 





Mr. Marsnati. We will now take up the next item which 1s “Re- 


search on strategic and critical agricultural materials.” 


The commit- 


tee. will find these items on page 144 and on page 517 in the justi- 


fications. 
520 of the justifications. 
(Pp. 517 to 520 are as follows :) 


We will insert at this point in the record pages 517 through 


RESEARCH ON STRATEGIC AND ORITICAL AGRICULTURAL MATERIALS 


PURPOSE 


The Department of Agriculture 


STATEMENT 


makes scientific, technologic, and economic 


investigations of the feasibility of developing domestic sources of supplies 
of any agricultural material or substitutes for such materials determined by 


the Office of Defense Mobilization to be strategic and critical. 


Investigations are 


being conducted on the domestic production of vegetable tannins, castor oil, 


and strategic fibers. 


Appropriated funds: 
Appropriated, 1957 
Budget estimate, 1958 


Research on strategic and critical agricultural materials 


Appropriation act, 1957 and base for 1958 
Budget estimate, 1958 


Increase (for contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public 


Law 854) 


Project statement 


| 
| 


Project 1956 
1, Investigations of domestic production of | 
vegetable tannins scat $73, 624 
2. ee of a domestic source of sasher| 
Nt sch on tsnteia'eh sie 118, 199 | 


3. Research on domestic Production of strategic 

oere. wae En eee 113, 397 
Unobligated balance _ 8, 780 
Total retirement costs (Public Law 854)... on 


Total appropriation or estimate 314, 000 


1957 


(estimated) 


| | 
$75, 900 | 
121, 000 | 


117, 100 


314, 000 


Retirement 


| costs (Public 
Law 854) 


+4, 000 


| 
+$2, 500 | 


+4, 500 | 


1958 
| (estimated) 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Under this appropriation the Department of Agriculture makes scientific, tech- 
nologic, and economic investigations of the feasibility of developing domestic 
sources of supplies of any agricultural material or substitutes for such materials 
determined by the Office of Defense Mobilization to be strategic and critical. 

Current activities include research on domestic production of vegetable tan- 
nins, castor oil, and strategic fibers as follows: 

1. Tannin investigations are devoted to the possible production of tanning 
materials from crops that can be produced in the United States, especially from 
canaigre, a desert plant grown in the Southwestern United States. Experimental 
plantings have been established in Arizona. Production problems encountered 
in growing this crop on a semicommercial scale are being studied and improved 
varieties developed. Tannin extract has been prepared in a pilot plant on a scale 
large enough to permit its commercial evaluation in the production of heavy 
leather. Improvements in extraction processes are also being studied. 

2. Current work on castor oil, which is an important source for strategically 
valuable special purpose lubricants and plastics, is devoted to problems encoun- 
tered in lowering the cost of the domestic production of this oil through the 
development of superior varieties adapted to mechanical handling in the various 
areas of production, and the development of improved equipment for growing 
and harvesting the crop. 

38. Studies in the field of strategic fibers are directed toward problems encoun- 
tered in developing the domestic production of hard fibers and hard fiber sub- 
stitutes (sansevieria, phormium, and hemp) that can be used for such purposes 
as lines and ropes on naval vessels, and of kenaf, a soft fiber with qualities similar 
to jute. Production research is conducted on breeding, disease, and quality prob- 
lems, and engineering research on the development of improved planting, harvest- 
ing, and handling equipment. 


Selected examples of recent progress 

1. Leather tanned successfully with 100 percent canaigre root tannin.—The 
development of a domestically cultivated source of vegetable tannin that can be 
used 100 percent for the production of military leathers is needed beeause, under 
war conditions, imports of tanning material of this type might not be available. 
More than 10 tons of dried canaigre extract have been produced and the extract 
used successfully to tan steer hides into sole leather on a pilot-scale experiment 
at a commercial tannery. This leather has been used successfully in the manu- 
facture of 1,900 pairs of shoes for the Quartermaster Corps which are now being 
tested in field evaluation trials. 

2. New breeding method accelerates castor bean improvement.—An intensive 
study in cooperation with Oklahoma has resulted in discovery of a system of 
inheritance in castor beans resembling the male sterility character used so 
successfully for breeding high-yielding and disease-resistant varieties of onions, 
sorghum, sugar beets, and other crops. Completely pistillate (female) castor 
bean lines that can be used for the production of commercial hybrid seed have 
been developed from several important varieties, including Cimarron and Custer. 
The female inheritance factor can be transferred easily to other desirable 
parental lines, thus promising to accelerate the program for breeding disease- 
resistant hybrids for the Midsouth and easily harvestable dwarf hybrids for 
irrigated production in the southern Great Plains and the Southwest. The cost 
of commercial hybrid castor bean seed should be materially reduced when the 
new female lines come into general use. 

38. New dwarf-type castor bean developed.—This new variety which was 
developed by the Department and the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
is particularly adapted to production on irrigated land in the Texas High Plains 
and in southern Oklahoma. In field scale tests the variety has yielded over a 
ton of beans per acre and far exceeds any previous variety in suitability for 
mechanical harvesting. It shows extreme resistance to wind damage that is 
a frequent cause of loss with other varieties in the southern Great Plains. Seed 
of this variety will be available in a substantial amount to growers for planting 
in 1957. 

4. Field harvester and ribboner developed for woody fiber crops.—A prototype 
field machine for harvesting and ribboning kenaf, which is also suitable for 
ramie or other woody fiber crops, has been developed. This machine produces 
ribbons practically free of the woody portions of the plant, which are left in the 
field. Thus, the volume and weight to be handled are greatly reduced, with 
resulting reductions in labor requirements and costs. Principles used in the 
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machine were incorporated in three privately built harvester-ribboners which 
were used on a commercial planting of ramie during the 1956 harvesting season. 

pr. Marsuatu. This request is for an increase in the retirement con- 
tribution of $11,000. Would you comment upon this? 


NATURE OF RESEARCH 


Dr. Irvine. Yes, sir. I will be glad to, Mr. Chairman. Under 
this appropriaiton the Department of Agriculture makes scientific, 
technologic, and economic investigations of the feasibility of de- 
veloping domestic sources of supplies of agricultural materials or 
substitutes for such materials determined by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization to be strategic and critical. By a “strategic and criti- 
cal” material is meant one that we cannot do without in time of emer- 
gency, one that we cannot produce now domestically, and one for 
which we have no adequate domestic substitute. 

Currently we are doing work in three areas. We are doing re- 
search on the development of canaigre for use in the production of 
anni which can be used in the tanning of animal hides to make 
leather. 

The second line of work concerns the development of a source of 
castor oil for use in lubricants and plastics and other strategic uses, 
as well as in industrial uses generally. 

The third and last is the development of domestic sources of hard 
and soft fibers as substitutes for hemp and jute. 

It is our plan in the fiscal year 1958 to continue these investiga- 
tions at the same level as in fiscal year 1957. 

Several of these lines of work appear to have promise not only 
from the standpoint of serving our critical and strategic needs but 
they also may provide us with economic domestic crops. 

is 1s particularly true in the case of castor oil and in two of the 
hard fiber sources, sansevieria and phormium. For this reason we 
are expending some of our funds under our “Salaries and expenses” 
appropriation to pepe work we are doing under this appro- 
priation item. We think that these three crops might, with addi- 
tional research and developmental work, develop into successful new 
crops in the United States under peacetime situations. 


REVIEW OF PLANS 


The Office of Defense Mobilization, as we indicated earlier, sug- 
gests these areas of research. They have reviewed our plans for this 
year and have approved them. I have a copy of a letter coming from 
the Office of Defense Mobilization which I would be glad to submit 
for your information. 

r, MarsHaty. Without objection it will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The letter is as follows :) 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 


Washington, D. C., January 9, 1957. 
Hon. B. T. Suaw, 


Administrator, Agricultural Research Service, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SHaw: This is in reply to your letter of December 17, 1956, which 

outlined the Department of Agriculture’s proposed research programs on certain 

materials for the fiscal year 1958, as provided for in section 7 (b) of Public Law 
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520 (79th Cong.). It is also noted that you are proposing that in 1958 the 
appropriation, “Research on strategic and critical agricultural materials,’ be 
transferred to the research subappropriation of the Department of Agriculture. 

We believe that continuation of the research programs leading to the develop- 
ment of domestic sources of vegetable tannins, castor oil, and fiber plants is 
desirable and, therefore, endorse the proposed research programs. We further- 
more have no objection to the transfer of the appropriation, “Research on stra- 
tegic and critical materials,” to the research subappropriation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Director. 


Dr. Irvine. The status of our program and the progress made in 
these several lines is given on pages 519 and 520 of the notes. I shall 
be glad to elaborate upon this information if you wish me to, or 
answer questions if you have them. 


RELATIONSHIP TO SIMILAR RESEARCH WORK 


Mr. MarsHauu. One question I have concerning these items, and 
perhaps it is a matter that you might answer, Dr. Shaw. Just how 
does this work tie in to other research of a similar nature and under 
the regular research funds? 

Dr. SuAw. Actually, Mr. Marshall, this work is done by the same 
groups that do our other research. We have some special staff working 
on these problems and they are supervised by the people doing our 
other work in these fields. 

We feel there would be some improvement in our budgetary presen- 
tations if this item were combined with our other work. ‘They are 
closely related. If they were combined we think we can satisfy the 
needs of the defense agencies and would expect to respond to their 
needs just the same as we do now. It would appear to us there would 
be some advantages if this item were consolidated with our other 
appropriation. 

Take the matter of castor beans, or any of the others mentioned. 
Tn our efforts to find new crops for the United States certainly those 
we will look to first are those that we cannot yet produce in this 
country and that we are going to have to have. So our objectives in 
developing new crops and our objectives for developing sources of 
strategic and critical materials are along similar lines. 


GUAYULE 


Mr. Marswatn. You were doing some work a few years ago with 
guayule. What has happened to that? 

Dr. Irvine. Our research on guayule consists of standby research 
on living material to be held in reserve in case we again have occasion 
to depend on guayule as a source of natural rubber. This work is 
not being carried under this appropriation item but under “Salaries 
and expenses.” 

DIALDEHYDE STARCH 


Mr. Horan. What was that material Dr. Hilbert had yesterday? 
Dialdehyde ? 

Dr. Suaw. Dialdehyde starch. 

Mr. Horan. He had samples of leather here and I wondered if 
you had made any studies as to the economics of tannin, or in your 
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investigations on tannin if you had made any studies on using the 
canaigre root and the dialdehyde starch. 

Dr. -Invinc. We have not had opportunity to make direct compari- 
sons as yet because the dialdehyde starch development is not, far 
enough along: We have made estimates on canaigre, and we now 
regard canaigre as a tanning source as not promising except under 
emergency conditions. The situation is one in which the cost will not 
permit canaigre to compete with imported vegetable tannin as long 
as. we can import it. Meantime we are looking very closely at 
dialdehyde starch as a feasible agent for tanning hides. 

Mr. Horan. I am no judge at all but it looks like we are doing a 
fairly good job on the samples he had here. That isall. I do want to 
comment that I think these items could be easily incorporated within 
the similar fields of investigation rather than be carried as a separate 


item. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
KENAF 


Mr. Marsnwatt. In your description of the status of your program, 
in discussing the strategic fibers, you mentioned kenaf. What kind 
of a plant is that? 

Dr. Irvine. Dr. Quisenberry can tell you better than I can about 
that. 

Mr. MarsHaru. That will be fine. 

Dr. Quisenserry. Kenaf is an annual plant that grows up to 5 
or 6 feet. It resembles okra or hibiscus and grows much like hemp. 
The fiber is obtained from the stem-of the plant. We have developed 
various disease-resistant strains and machinery to harvest it fairly 
successfully in the field and to partly decorticate it in the field. This 
way we do not have to bring so much trash and rubbish into the plant 
to go through the final retting process. 

Mr, Marsuatt, What would be its advantages over hemp? 

Dr. QuiIsENBERRY. We have been told by the people that use hemp 
fiber that we have come along so far in the devslopmetit of these new 
fibers that we would have to have a very serious emergency before 
they would use hemp fiber extensively. On the advice of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization and others we have ceased to work with 
hemp, feeling that kenaf or sansevieria would be much better. 

Also, Mr. Marshall, you might be interested to know that with 
other funds we are looking at kenaf as a source of pulp fiber and are 
finding that the plant can possibly be grown in a much wider area 
than Florida. 

Mr. Marswatxi. Am I correct or incorrect in the information that 
Ihave? I was under the impression that the machinery used for the 
processing of hemp was pretty much under the control of a Belgiarr 
cartel. Would you know about that? 

Dr. Qutsenperry. I do not know about that, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marsnauv. I was wondering if the machinery for working with 
kenaf, or using it after it was produced, would run into the same diffi- 
culty. Do you know about that? 

Dr, QuiseNpERRY. I do not believe we will have any difficulty. Our 
agricultural engineers working down at Belle Glade, Fla., have ma- 
chinery that handles it very well. They have made certain develop- 
ments for decorticating and drying, and to the best of my knowledge 
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they do not feel there would be any difficulty in getting adequate 
machinery if the time ever came that they needed it. 

Mr. MarsHaru. Thank you. This committee is always appreciative 
of the work that you are doing. 

Dr. Shaw, I am sure every member of this committee is intensel 
interested in the work that is being done in the Research Service. i 
do not think any of us could be otherwise, knowing how important 
it is to the farmer and other people of this country. We know that, 
as far as the farm people of this country are concerned, they are 
faced with some terrific problems at the present time. 

Due to the efforts of the research people, they have in a number of 
instances been able to cut their production costs, which has been of 
extreme value to the consumers of this country because they have 
been able to get fine quality agricultural commodities at a low cost. 

The farmer himself and his family are placed at a disadvantage in 
that they do not have the control of their marketing facilities. ‘They 
do have with their production facilities. I think for that reason they 
are depending more and more upon the research people to find some 
answer so that they can protect their economic security through the 
efforts that you people put forth. In this field, market protection is of 
utmost importance. 

Again I want to thank you all for appearing before our committee. 

Dr. SHaw. Thank you very much, sir. 

Dr. Irvine. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. MarsHauy. The committee stands adjourned until 1 p. m. 
Monday. 


Fepruary 4, 1957. 
EXTENSION SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

C. M. FERGUSON, ADMINISTRATOR, EXTENSION SERVICE 

P. V. KEPNER, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, EXTENSION SERVICE 

L. M. SCHRUBEN, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, EXTENSION 
SERVICE 

JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFI- 
CER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


CooperATIVE ExtenstoN Work, Payments AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Se eee —— 


Program by activities: 
1. Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico: 
(a) Payments for cooperative agricultural extension 
work under Smith-Lever Act $42, 951,571 | $48, 370, 000 
(6) Payments and contracts under the Agricultural 
Marketing Act 1, 258, 140 1, 495, 000 
2. Retirement costs for extension agents 
3. Penalty mail 
4. Federal Extension Service 


Total obligations 47, 762, 654 | 53, 515, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance no longer available BORE. Ti b> sn enale ob ce plid> arecaenenaeles 


Appropriation (adjusted) 48, 120, 000 53, 515, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Total number of permanent itions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions...................-- 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
tires nth i ath tina dein onecaimbuminns cnmaaiienieia 
Average grade 


01 Personal services: 
EE Sg cncieodacccnaqecseecumppeeseamie 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base. 
arment above basic rates 
Other payments for personal services__.---- 


‘Total paraomal ser wicee oon. 500-2. nescence eseeese onus 
eae a lett na eenteetaihtiae dk babthindaalas 
Transportation of things.................-.--.----- oe adaeal 
Communication services 

Penalty mail for cooperative extension ome and 

State extension directors ---_--.-_- 
Rents and utility services_..............-..--- 9384. ShiLe. 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services -_ _- 

Services performed by other agencies............----_- 
Supplies and materials 
II bisnanoconcnnendubcevdsamteastentireb sete 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 

Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 

Contribution to retirement fund 
Taxes and assessments 


oo ee ene eeee 


15 


Datel chMgqutines ois. 35.5 sissies seed 

















Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appro priations: 
sooperative extension work, payments and expenses, 
Extension Service’’._.....- 
**Payments to States, Hawaii, 
Extension Service”’ _- - _- eoiaie 
‘Salaries and expenses, Federal Extension Service’. 


Total appropriations.__-___- 
Transferred to ‘‘ Marketing research and service, Agricultural 
Marketing Service”’ (70 Stat. 161) 


Adjusted appropriation - -_-. pales bignisthawntngt istibeaennetian 
Obligated balance brought forward 


Total budget authorizations available 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures (out of current authorizations): 
“Cooperative extension work payments and expenses, 


Alaska, and Puerto ‘Rico, oe 


hs bata bin canccasetucasstwaliuseccecbanceg 


“Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, 
INNO, IPO eek eel 
“Salaries and expenses, Federal Extension Service’’ 
Expenditures (out of prior authorizations): 
‘‘Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, 
Extension Service’ 


mite) CRONIN ioc, oi. issn ots db nc swede idasictstcs 
Balance no longer available: 

Unobligated (expiring for obligation) ...............-..---- 

MOGs AUR. S80). Udell Sse cbiiddeddbelbecdiuenaaca 














1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
256 257 274 

2 1 1 

230 248 267 

227 252 269 

$6, 324 $6, 486 $6, 543 
GS-8.3 GS-8.5 GS-8.5 
$1, 458, 522 $1, 602, 481 $1, 744, 077 
6, 785 3, 665 1, 835 

Be WG cack cousin 6, 665 

SEP he dcreniee> -asisendeonqummnthaen 

6, 295 5, 909 5, 909 

1, 478, 250 1, 612, 055 1, 758, 486 
205, 966 200, 000 235, 000 
42, 322 34, 600 44,814 

23, 970 20, 000 25, 

1, 650, 000 1, 650, 000 2, 164, 000 
504 400 400 

85, 283 80, 000 90, 000 
347, 239 150, 000 155, 000 
25, 796 22, 000 000 

14, 500 10, 000 16, 000 

14, 951 10, 000 16, 000 

43, 872, 911 49, 725, 000 54, 225, 000 
5, 366, 000 

872 945 , 300 
47, 762, 654 53, 515, 000 64, 130, 000 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
$45, 475, 000 $49, 865, 000 |.............. 
3, 570, 000 By ON OE Po neccavduccieat 
49, 045, 000 53, 515, 000 64, 130, 000 
OG GE Fine cacdauwecacdodgeomebamaen 
48, 120, 000 53, 515, 000 64, 130, 000 
677, 546 812, 029 813, 029 
48, 797, 546 54, 327, 029 64, 943, 029 
Sein tieiSten ce tess 63, 332, 000 

43, 966, 411 4, 700, 160. |<... ceieoe 
2, 989, 577 @, GG, OO Lacaceenstiedbas 
36, 376 115, 300 107, 000 
581, 301 563, 540 | 565, 000 
47, 573, 665 53, 514, 000 64, 004, 000 
TRE Vo deena aeolian 
UP Pha dicho dae date eS ees 
812, 029 813, 029 939, 029 
48, 797, 546 54, 327, 029 64, 943, 029 
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Mr. Marsuaww. At this point we will insert in the record, pages 196 
through 200 and tables 1 through 3 of the justification. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The function of the nationwide system of cooperative Federal-State extension 
work in agriculture and home economics, authorized and conducted under the 
Smith-Lever Act, as amended, is to take research results, technological advance- 
ments, and situation and program facts of the Department of Agriculture and the 
State agricultural colleges and experiment stations, and incorporate them into a 
national educational program which will provide the means by which people can 
effectively solve their farm and home problems. 

The purpose of the Cooperative Extension Service is to assist the people of 
the United States by providing them with useful and practical information on 
subjects relating to agriculture, home economics, and marketing, and to encourage 
the application of such information through the giving of instructions and prac- 
tical demonstrations and other appropriate means. 

Among the major end objectives of this work are to— 


1. Improve farm efficiency and farm incomes. 
2. Develop, improve, and conserve agricultural resources. 


3. Adjust agricultural production more in line with effective market 
demands. 


4. Expand markets for agricultural products. 

5. Reduce marketing costs. 

6. Improve home and community living conditions. 

7. Develop an informed and competent rural youth. 

8. Work with local institutions and groups to assist them in more nearly 
balancing available labor with industry and agricultural requirements. 

To accomplish these and other objectives the activities of the entire cooperative 
extension organization are directed largely toward: 

(a) Insuring the economic stability of farm families by increasing their 
net income through the application of science and technology resulting from 
research in agriculture and home economics and related subjects. This is 
accomplished through teaching the application of science and technology in 
reducing costs, increasing efficiency, improving quality, and reducing losses 
in farm production, improving home operations, developing nad conserving 
soil, water, and human resources, and improving marketing methods. 

(b) Increasing the efficiency of market operations by encouraging the appli- 
eation of research by handlers, processors, wholesalers, retailers, and those 
engaged in transportation and storage of agricultural products. This reduces 
wastes, lowers costs of marketing, expands market outlets, and improves the 
quality of products for consumers. 

(c) Improving family living through promoting the adoption of better nutri- 
tion and health measures, improving housing and farm home facilities, wider 
use of labor-saving equipment and methods, the adoption of farm and home 
safety measures, and the development and use of community health and recrea- 
tional facilities. 

(d) Assisting youth to understand the application of science to farming, 
homemaking, and marketing through 4-H Club work and training youth to 
accept their full responsibility as citizens. 

(e) Assisting institutions and groups in organizing available resources and 
encouraging the development of additional resources in disadvantaged areas 
under the rural development program, in order to improve the level of living 
of the people of those areas. 

The Cooperative Extension Service is financed from Federal, State, county, 
and local sources. These funds are used within the States for the employment 
of county agents, home demonstration agents, 4-H Club agents, State special- 
ists, and others who conduct among rural people the joint educational programs 
adapted to local problems and conditions. 

The Federal Extension Service, the educational arm of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, provides leadership, counsel, and assistance to 
the extension services in the 51 States and Territories including county exten- 
sion offices in more than 3,000 counties. The Federal Extension Service, as a 
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partner in the cooperative extension effort, is responsible for administering the 
provisions of Federal laws authorizing extension work; helping to maintain 
a modern, efficient, and dynamic extension system in each State and Territory; 
coordinating the work among the States in cooperation with committees of 
State directors and through other means; pioneering in new educational methods ; 
evaluating the results of work performed; maintaining liaison with research, 
service, adjustment, and regulatory agencies of the Department; coordinating 
all educational work of the Department; and cooperating with other depart- 
ments of Government and private organizations in matters relating to extension 
education. 

On November 30, 1956, there were approximately 14,000 State and county 
extension workers attached to the State organizations, and 258 Federal em- 
ployees, 247 of whom were in Washington. 





Appropri- | Budget esti- 
ated, 1957 mates, 1958 





Appropriated funds: 





Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico..............--.- $49, 865, 000 $54, 365, 000 
Retirement costs for extension II oar inca hi achmntttnaninTiieminninielia nie itetebieahientnt 5, 260, 000 
Penalty mail (for cooperative extension agents and State extension 
GQUOCCOES) 6 odes sess ses cesses dcts sess ce sccsmeausesswssscameesdsaeinees 1, 650, 000 2, 164, 000 
Podannh Mibenslehs eNO... . «oo a5 on csincncbacding bbebccccss dius dees: 2, 000, 000 2, 341, 000 
Ee: SI Pts Soha nosnepsarduciessdbisadnonnesthuasass 53, 515, 000 64, 130, 000 


m 





REVISION OF APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE 


The 1958 estimates reflect a revision of the appropriation structure for the 
Extension Service to consolidate within a single mainhead appropriation account 
the four separate projects (one of which is new, covering retirement costs of 
extension agents) for the agricultural extension program. These adjustments 
will simplify and clarify budgetary presentation. A comparison of the revised 
structure with that reflected in the 1957 budget, is as follows 


Appropriation and project structure 
Appropriation and project structure in proposed in the 1958 Department esti- 


the 1957 budget mates 
Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, Cooperative extension work, payments 
and Puerto Rico: and expenses: 

1. Payments for cooperative agri- 1. Payments to States, Hawaii, 
cultural extension work under Alaska, and Puerto Rico: 
Smith-Lever Act. (a) Payments for cooperative 

2. Payments and contracts under agricultural extension 
the Agricultural Marketing work under Smith- 
Act. Lever Act. 

Salaries and expenses, Federal DPxten- (6) Payments and contracts 
sion Service: under the Agricultural 

1. Coordination, administration, Marketing Act. 
and program leadership of co- 2. Retirement costs for extension 
operative extension work. agents. 


Penalty mail for cooperative ex- Penalty mail (for cooperative 
tension agents. extension agents and State ex- 
tension directors). 
. Federal Extension Service. 


_ 


Cooperative extension work, payments and expenses 


! 
j 


| 
Payments | 


| to States, Retire- Federal] 
| Alaska, for exten- 


f mail Service 
} and Puerto} sion agents | 


j 


Hawaii, | ment I Penalty | Extension Total 
i 
| 


Rico | 
Ne ie? a ae ot eee oe 
Appropriation act, 1957 and base for 1958 |$49, 865, 000 |...-...- | $1, 650, 000 | $2, 000, 000 | | $53, 515, 000 
Budget estimate, 1958. - aneennannenn| 54, 365, 000 | $5, 260, 000 | 2, 164,000 | 2,341,000 | 64, 130,000 














SO no bit oo Es ee ewe +4, 500, 000 | +5; 260, 000 | +514, 000 | +341, 000 | +10, 615, 000 
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Summary of increases, 1958 


Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico: 
To further strengthen State and county extension work 
To provide for more intensive educational work in low income 
areas under the rural development program 
To expand the marketing educational program 


Total increases for payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico 
Retirement costs for extension agents: To provide for the em- 
ployer’s contribution to the retirement fund for cooperative 
extension agents pursuant to Public Law 854 
Penalty mail: To provide for penalty mail costs of State extension 
directors pursuant to Public Law 705 


Federal Extension Service: 
To strengthen the administration of the Extension Service 


For contributions to the retirement fund pursuant to Public 


Total increases for Federal Extension Service........... 


Project statement 


1957 (esti- 
mated) Retirement 
costs (Public 
Law 854) 


1. Payments to States, Hawaii, Alas- 
ka, and Puerto Rico: 

(a) Payments for cooperative 

agricultural extension 

work under Smith-Le- 


1958 (esti- 
mated) 


$42, 951, 571 +$4, 350, 000 |$52, 720, 000 


(6) Payments and contracts 
under the Agricultural 
Marketing Act 1, 258, 140 
2. —_ costs for extension 


ents 
3. Penalty mail (for extension agents 
and State extension directors)...| 1,650,000 | 1, 650, 
4, Federal Extension Service 1, 902,943 | 3 (6) +-96, 540 
Unobligated balance 357, 346 
a oon retirement costs (Public Law 


[+4, 976, 540] 
Total available or estimate....| 48, 120,000 | 53, 515, 000 +4, 976, 540 
Transferred to ‘‘Marketing research 
and service, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service” 


ae appropriation or esti- 


1, 645, 000 
5, 260, 000 
2, 164, 000 
2, 341, 000 


[5, 366, 000} 


64, 130, 000 
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TaBLE II.—Extension Service appropriations for the States, Hawaii, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico 





























Penalty mail: 
Reimbursement to Post Office for penalty mail for Exten- 
SOG DOT VI id 5 co eniddbde Sse Sid. ibe ease aki | 1 1, 650, 000 514, 000 | 2, 164, 000 


| Proposed | Total 
1957 | inerease, | proposed for 
1958 } 1958 
i ames ered Se 
Payments to States based on rural and fom population Smith- 
Lever Act, sec. 3 (b) and sec. 3 ows 2): | 
Alabama. - ..----- e=paen: eieacecksoets Stee ees $1, 730, 540 | $102, 877 $1, 833, 417 
Arizona__ aw Reiceedentioas drotlats . aires Haaaaepeciie 233, 082 | 13, 450 246, 5382 
Arkansas. _.-.. sell a 5st dcilelnel i 5 sais 1,415, 272 | 81, 618 | 1, 496, 890 
Ca eee ius: ; 1, 191, 385 | 90, 585 | 1, 281, 970 
Colorado. - _..-.--- podfue taco duane see eee AS 436, 131 24, 888 461, 019 
INES os. accivin bade toatdbaanes a ae Ml St 248, 339 | 5, 891 | 264, 230 
elaware_____-- Si hein nee te tte we 121, 195 | 5, 185 | 126, 380 
Florida. -__-..- ; Jadbiebecssscddcssanes ‘ } 561, 826 | 39, 314 601, 140 
Georgia. Li sit aah cialn tlle aid 1, 808, 040 | 107, 238 1, 915, 278 
Idaho... por: eee gues angele = 329, 998 | 18, 819 | 348, 817 
Reh adiarine = Seine «chika See enn naeena hae Ried a 1, 458, 443 | 97, 386 | 1, 555, 829 
Indiana... . deuke eins ed 1, 212, 395 | 81, 435 1, 293, 830 
loWRs. thingie me Ue ee er ee 83, 143 | 1, 399, 923 
Kansas <a elt een eeahen ode Mons cetcinnmeielnsanads 890, 413 | 50, 539 940, 952 
SREY fo c8 Shak sdagecsee ens enecea eters, Coen 1, 700; 280° | 107, 207 | 1, 807, 487 
Louisiana..--- sep wana REA e MRD ac et Sieamde A 1, 128, 824 | 65,911 | 1, 194, 735 
——ee ed en ee Ere eee 321, 706 | 19, 489 | 341, 195 
Maryland Tein ac caheaeeaa eeeaea tiiebsasssess 450, 495 30, 165 | 480, 660 
Massachusetts woh WR} EB pA fe 349, 487 24,705 | 374, 192 
Michigan 5 é ‘ 3 1, 327, 359 91, 012 | 1, 418, 371 
Minnesota._---- seduenned = 1, 260, 081 | 80, 154 | 1, 340, 235 
Senin tae. tosecee coe shaeta een 1, 780, 002 106, 963 | 1, 886, 965 
Missouri__------ 64bh3- aes ; dad 1, 492, 870 91, 836 | 1, 584, 706 
eo chinihiteneanpenia-eises can saceciaiaie 328, 710 | 16, 866 | 345, 576 
Nebraska__----- aiis adiakncasbamwad anne 746, 840 | 41,907 | 788, 747 
Nevada ssl s\niccincidn W alnidieinaialeapibenes aging an | 93, 112 | 2, 623 | 95, 735 
New Hampshire panies zie St eee 169, 875 | 9, 089 178, 964 
New Jersey ._--- Beate : econ 345, 104 | 24, 217 369, 321 
New Mexico...-.........-.--- weeded ogee 298, 847 | 16, 897 | 315, 744 
New York sar to ganlt> <4 nathinhiey. chet ds 1, 250, 010 | 91, 653 | 1, 341, 663 
North Carolina. daikih tt oma 2, 305, 197 153, 110 | 2, 458, 307 
North Dakota ‘ LEcred All, 636 27, 145 | 538, 781 
Ohio_.__- nn lib bie bs ‘ & Li a ad 1, 651, 163 | 114, 100 1, 765, 263 
Oklahoma. --..- loi ad , Cad laa 1, 205, 827 | 61, 354 | 1, 267, 681 
Oregon - sees Sty shih SE sy = did a ; aaett 468, 908 | 32, 239 | 501, 147 
Pennsylvania._......_--____- seed Sek pe antec alae: | 1, 634, 876 | 123, 952 | 1, 758, 828 
Rhode Island.-_-_--.._....-- : Sob dbiehtidiobs oe 94, 141 | 3,995 | 98, 136 
eee wohe pabnddil 1, 246, 836 77, 165 | 1, 324, 001 
South Dakota Ae ee wide ete Linked hs 4 he 513, 078 | 26, 627 | 539, 705 
Tennessee SNARE oa | 1,719, 851 109, 251 | 1, 829, 102 
inept Rigel ‘ ae 2, 774, 310 153, 201 2, 927, 511 
Utah a it. didd it dieses be £415 53 6ebes 222,120 | 11, 682 233, 802 
eS SRE Rint eee yet chad 213, 012 | 11, 193 | 224, 205 
Virginia debbidoaderedhes ds d inh «ddd adhe ndtdeta mil dike | 1, 398, 792 | 90, 067 1, 488, 859 
EE 0 1.0.5. iil cet aaedee RES BF, BNP £83, 013 | 39, 711 622, 724 
West Virginia_...___- : J ; | 863,110 | 0 | 922, 158 
Wisconsin: ....--..-...-2- Penne s Meee kal ers 1, 263, 433 | 1, 335, 142 
We SEL. 2. dae) alate ddddnesanibans Gees SelenibtgdiiesPicthens tabu 173, 605 | | 180, 834 
Mere 08 o< S9b bd. Co Lik didbosdiieets lili cls. Sie 73, 245 | 2 | 75, 837 
Hawaii cle irelin-obtindartdeitileniatet Raiatelcteahs deruntinanlis ciensderae cian 231, 737 | | 242, 443 
PO HNO Bk. bs ck cBc duds oainbechjcwicecateetutecada | 1, 461, 360 | 98, 3, 362 | 1, 559, 722 
as : ogee ad * 

QE, 5 Siete pentane = ae eaueeu- =} © 46, 506, OT} 2, 928, 000 | 49, 524, 691 
Special need funds, secs. 3 (b) and 3 (e) 1 of Smith-Lever Act. | 1, 133, 309 122, 000 1, 255, 309 
Rural development funds, sec. 8 of Smith-Lever Act___-.--..- 640, 000 | 1, 300, 000 | 1, 940, 000 
Agricultural Marketing Act funds (including contracts) 5 |} 1, 495, 000 | 150, 000 | 1, 645, 000 
Total payments and contracts. ..............-.........-.---- | 49, 865, 000 | 4, 500, 000 54, 365, 000 

Retirement costs: | | 

Federal share of retirement costs for cooperative extension | | 
QR bh u2l Scab cdo Loe dade clddtcanldes sh wdeslaapbbwbacuee | 5, 260, 000 5, 260, 000 


Gran tees OTS SAY rroreitaty ts ~— cae 


51, 515, 000 | 10, 274, 000 61, 789, 000 


1 Excludes anticipated supplemental appropriation in the amount of $514,000 included in the budget in 
1957 for State directors’ mailings. 
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Taste III.—Statement of direct payments to and contracts with States, Hawaii, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico, indicating those requiring offset by States and Terri- 
tories, those not requiring such offset, and basis of distribution as estimated for 1958, 












Total esti- Amount paid} Amount 
Item mate 1958 Basis of allotment without off- | requiring 
set 









Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, | $52,720,000 |-.......-...--.-...-.--.--|------- a<ajedinish aie hii 
and Puerto Rico, 
Smith-Lever Act: 








UR, Sadr tenses attbabbblseso<baccevene $31,597,279 (frozen by | $14, 513,808 | $17, 083, 471 
sec. 3 (b) of Public 
Law . 
$300,000 (for Puerto |_-.-........-.. 300, 000 
Rico; specified by 
w). 
eR 8 BU reebicee pens onium <ecccbotceemes $18,882,721 ($9,063,706, |.......------ 18, 882, 721 





farm population 
$9,063,706, rural popu- 
lation; $755,309, spe- 
cial needs). 
bs. 0. naeswenntctccitnenntldindchco dean $1,940,000 (rural devel- 1, 940, 000 |......-.-.-- 
opment; on basis of 
special needs). 















Payments and contracts under 1, 645, 000 | $1,645,000 (basis of ap- 1140, 000 1, 505, 000 
the Agricultural Marketing proved projects and 
Act. contracts). 
Toe ee Federal pay- 54, 365,000 | $54,365,000............... 16, 593,808 | 37,771, 1%2 
ments. 


















1 Regional marketing contracts. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 






Mr. Marswauu. Mr. Secretary, do you have a general statement? 
Mr. Pererson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Will you present your statement, please ? 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
have recently reviewed with this committee the research carried on by 
the Agricultural Research Service and the experiment stations of the 
land-grant colleges. 

Today we appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this com- 
mittee of the Congress to present for your consideration the work of 
the Extension Service, together with budget proposals for Federal sup- 
port of that Service for the ensuing fiscal year. ‘The Extension Service 
1s the agency of the Department responsible for taking the results of 
research directly to farm people and to marketing agencies, and assist- 
ing them in applying the research results to their own businesses. 

This Service, as you know, is somewhat unique in that it is a coop- 
erative undertaking between the Federal Government and State and 
local governments. Each of these governmental units contributes to 
the financing of the work, to giving it the most effective focus and 
direction, and to conducting the program in over 3,000 counties of the 
country. 

There are many features of extension programs that are common 
to all counties. Sasa, the Extension Service operates on the prin- 
ciple of adjusting its services to local needs—as every county and every 
community has problems and conditions peculiar to it. Hence the 
necessity for building programs from the ground up, with the people 
concerned, and with the help and guidance that can be brought to 
bear from both the State college and the Department of Agricul- 
ture. This framework of active cooperation between all three units 
of Government promotes the most effective utilization of the Service’s 
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resources. This, we are convinced, is in the interest of both the gen- 
eral public and individual rural families as well. 

The enduring strength of American agriculture lies in the ability 
of farm families to organize, manage, finance, and operate their own 
farms on a sound, efficient, and continuing basis. The magnitude and 
complexity of current-day farming operations are well known to you. 
The seblemne of farm operators are so many and subject to such 
rapid changes that individual farm families need all the informa- 
tion pertinent to them which is available. They also need counsel 
and assistance in analyzing their individual situations and opportu- 
nities, and in applying the technical, economic, and other information 
to their own problems. 

It is through the full development of the abilities of farm families 
that we can best be assured of the maintenance of the family farm 
as the dominant element in American agriculture. The work of the 
Extension Service is designed and conducted to help these families 
develop these abilities—to enable farm families to apply to their own 
situations the findings of science, the essential skills in management, 
and the art of better living. This applies to both the farm and the 
home, as in farming the two are inseparable. It applies also to the 
youth of the farm families—the future managers of our farms and 
farm homes. 

RECENT EMPHASIS OF EXTENSION WORK 


The Extension Service during the past few years, through the use 
of increased Federal, State, and county financial support, and through 
the effort thus made possible, has made helpful advancements in its 
services to farm people. Without elaboration I would like to cite 
a few of the major points of emphasis. Among these are: More in- 
tensive efforts on improving farm operations; reducing cash costs 
without sacrificing efficiency ; developing economically adequate farm 
units; conserving and further improving the natural resources of 
land, water, and forests in a sound utilization program; and applying 
all the results of research, both old and new, essential to modern-day 
farming. 

These are major areas of concern to the families on all family-size 
farms. They are matters of critical significance to the younger farm 
families just getting established in farming in this period of high 
capital investment and high cash operating costs. Hence particular 
efforts are being made to be of service to these younger families at a 
very critical period for each of them. 

However, all rural residents are not operators of economic-sized 
farming units—and many fall in the category of strictly rural 
residents. 

In this latter category we find the increasing number of people hav- 
ing their homes in the country and their occupations in an urban area. 
This trend is so apparent in some areas that it could almost be char- 
acterized as a rapid urbanization of the rural community. This 
creates problems of effectively absorbing these people, many of whom 
have strictly urban backgrounds, into the local economic and commu- 
nity structure. It creates problems of schools, transportation, sanita- 
tion, recreation, demands for counsel with respect to home-food pro- 
duction, home management, home beautification, additional appli- 
cants for 4-H Club training, and many more. 

87767—57—pt. 2——18 
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These developments have great significance for the farm families 
of such areas who look to the Extension Service for leadership in meet- 
ing these situations. It means an increasing workload for extension 
workers and adds demands on their time and energy which cannot 


be ignored. 







SE AE 





PART-TIME FARMERS 







In between the family-sized farm and the nonfarm rural resident 
is a very large group of part-time farmers. Many of these families 
with very inadequate incomes depend largely on agriculture as a source 
of revenue. These people are now utilizing, and many will continue 
to utilize, the physical resources of land for at least a part of their 
income. Some have the possibility of developing economic family- 
sized farm units. Others will need to find other employment to sup- 
plement, at least in part, their farming enterprise if they are to develop 
an adequate level of living. 

It is in respect to this group that activities of the Department of 
Agriculture and other departments of Government are being intensi- 
fied ‘in the rural development program. The Extension Service has 
at least a dual responsibility in this effort, which is of major sig- 
nificance. 

The first is to counsel with these individual farm families in helping 
them to determine how to make the most of their agricultural oppor- 
tunities. If these cannot be developed to a reasonable state of ade- 
quacy, then to advise with them as to how they might find other 
sources of employment which could supplement their farm income. 
Both such possible accomplishments will contribute not only to the 
improvement of the welfare of these individual families, but also 
will contribute to the economic and social stability of the communities 
in which they reside. 



























TO RURAL DEVELOPMENT 





CONTRIBUTION 





The other responsibility of the Extension Service is to provide 
counsel and guidance to locally organized rural development commit- 
tees undertaking to bring about improvement in local public services, 
to develop new opportunities for employment, and in other ways 
to bring about improvements in local conditions. The Extension 
Service, out of its long experience in helping groups of people to 
organize and function as groups, is in a strategic position to make a 
major contribution to the rural development program through such 
assistance. 










EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN MARKETING 











The economic welfare of farm people is not solely determined, 
however, by their ability to manage and operate their farms and 
homes. It is also conditioned by the efficiency of the marketing 
system through which their products must flow to reach the ultimate 
consumer. The Extension Betricn over the past few years has been 
intensifying and broadening its educational programs with respect 
to the marketing and utilization of agricultural products. 

This work needs to be further expanded both in the interest of 
farmer use and understanding of marketing processes and in the 
interest of the public in general. ! 
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A final point I would emphasize with respect to the job of the Exten- 
sion Service is the responsibility to create an awareness on the part 
of farm people of other programs of the Department of Agriculture 
which the Congress has authorized to be put into effect, and which 
affect farm people directly. As the educational arm of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the Extension Service explains the purposes and 
objectives of such programs, how they can be used, and what steps 
farmers need to take to avail themselves of these programs. Although 
administrative agencies must take the responsibility for explaining 
the operative procedures with respect to programs which they admin- 
ister, farmers expect the Extension Service to advise them as to how 
they can utilize these programs in the conduct of their farm business 
to accomplish the results for which they were created. 

These are just some of the major facets of the responsibilities and 
functions of the Extension Service. 

Mr. Ferguson, the Administrator of the Federal Extension Service, 
and members of his staff are present to respond to such examination 
into the details of extension work as the members of this committee 
may wish to make. 


STATEMENT OF ADMINISTRATOR, EXTENSION SERVICE 


Mr. MarsHaty. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

The committee has the efficient Administrator of the Extension 
Service before us. We would like to hear from you at this time, Mr. 
Ferguson. 

Mr. Ferevson, Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. 

I appreciate the privilege of presenting for the consideration of 
this committee a few salient points with respect to the work of the 
Extension Service. They are largely in the nature of a progress 
report supplementing the statement that Assistant Secretary Peterson 
has just made. 

As you know, the Extension Service has been striving diligently 
over the past few years to adjust its services to farm people more 
nearly in line with their requests and needs under the exacting require- 
ments of modern-day farming conditions. These requirements have 
dictated the need for going beyond group educational methods alone, 
such as meetings, demonstrations, and the use of mass media. These 
methods are efficient in getting valuable information disseminated 
quickly to audiences ready to accept it and put it to work. They are 
less than adequate in getting such information applied on a wide- 
spread and timely basis by families who need more intimate counsel- 
ing and encouragement. 


INDIVIDUAL FAMILY COUNSELING 


The complexity of modern-day farming, and the rapidly unfolding 
body of new research information, necessitates more intensive indi- 
vidual farm family counseling on the part of extension workers. One 
of the major points of emphasis, therefore, in the “retooling” which 
has been going on in extension recently has been more concentration 
of county extension workers’ time on assisting individual farm fami- 
lies to scientifically analyze their own situations and to develop specific 
methods of improvement. 
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This work involves helping these families develop the ability and 
understanding of how to appraise their individual farming and 
family living situations, taking into account both their economic and 
physical resources. It includes determining ways in which efficiencies 
can be increased, cash costs reduced, and net incomes increased. It 
includes getting them familiar with the latest pertinent research 
findings and showing them how these findings can best be utilized 
in given farm situations; how the natural resources of the individual 
farm may best be used, conserved, and further developed; and how 
aids available through various Government programs and elsewhere 
may best be utilized. It means help to these families in evaluating 
all pertinent matters which every farm family must consider in mak- 
ing the most of their individual opportunities. 

Extension efforts to meet the requests for this more complex and 
individual educational service have now been aggressively underway 
for about 3 years. Experience to date has been most gratifying and 
provides abundant evidence of the practicality and efficiency of this 
educational process. Although requiring, in the beginning, more 
time of extension agents per individual family assisted, the level of 
ability of such families is raised to a point where, after a year or so, 
the extension agents are able to divert their attention to other families. 

In addition to concentrating on this educational method through 
the additional county extension workers that have been employed 
recently, practically every State director of extension is requiring 
agents in those counties without additional staff to develop such 
counseling programs with a limited number of farm families in addi- 
tion to their regular workload. Through this procedure, these agents 
gain experience and develop competence in the use of this method. At 
the same time they obtain practical guidelines for adjusting their 
more general educational efforts. 


UNDEREMPLOYED FARM FAMILIES 








This same type of educational procedure is just getting underway 
with underemployed farm families in those counties undertaking 
rural development programs referred to by Secretary Peterson. 
These families fall in a group that have not characteristically been 
inclined to avail themselves of the assistance provided by Extension. 
Somewhat different initial approaches will probably be necessary 
in working with such families. We are firmly convinced that equally 
significant contributions can be made to them in improving their own 
situations. In so doing, the welfare of their communities and counties 
will also be enhanced. 


DISTRIBUTION AND UTILIZATION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Another major phase of extension work being intensified recently 
is that of distribution and utilization of agricultural products, or 
marketing work. There is fairly general agreement, I am sure, that 
less progress has been made in increasing efficiency in our distribu- 
tive processes than has been made in the field of agricultural produc- 
tion in recent years. To the extent inefficiencies do exist they reflect 
upon the individual farm families’ income through lower returns for 
the products they have for sale. 
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The Extension Service throughout the country is intensifying its 
educational work with producers and their cooperatives with respect 
to modern-day problems and opportunities in the field of marketing. 
However, a major opportunity for bringing about additional efficien- 
cies lies in conducting educational programs with the handlers of 
agricultural products. 

Expanding extension work of a somewhat pioneering nature has 
been underway over the past few years with the handlers of agri- 
cultural products, all the way from the first handler to the retailer. 
This work has involved bringing the results of research to the various 
segments of the distributive trade. These research findings apply to 
the handling of agricultural products, particularly perishable prod- 
ucts, so as to maintain quality, reduce spoilage and waste, provide 
more effective display to increase sales, and to encourage orderly 
marketing. 

These efforts, we feel, are most productive and should be further 
expanded. 

hrough funds approved by this committee, the Federal Extension 
Service has employed four specialists in the field of utilization of 
agricultural products. They are working closely with the four re- 
poem research laboratories and with the State lind-grant colleges. 
hey are bringing to the industrial users of agricultural products 
the newest research developments promising increased efficiencies in 
the utilization of such products as well as possible new uses. This 
work, although still relatively new, is attracting great interest. It 
is being received very favorably, both by industry and the colleges. A 
few of the land-grant colleges have such employees and others are 
considering the employment of similar individuals to work with 
industry in their States. 


4-H CLUB WORK 


Another trend of significance is the increasing number of rural 
youth of 4-H Club age in our rural communities despite the decreas- 
ing number of farms. Although participation in 4-H Club work is 
increasing, the number of boys and girls of 4-H Club age living in 
our rural communities is increasing at a more rapid rate. This pre- 
sents a real challenge to the Extension Service to strengthen program 
content better to equip those youth who aspire to continue in farming. 
At the same time appropriate educational services need to be provided 
to those who may not continue in farming but who, nevertheless, can 
profit materially from such training in other walks of life. 

There are two other significant developments about which I feel 
you should be apprised. As Secretary Peterson indicated, extension 
programs are localized to a major degree. They are determined by 
consultation between county extension workers and the people whom 
they serve. The complexity of problems facing farm people cur- 
rently warrants an even broader and more intensive type of consul- 
tation with rural people than we have employed in the past. Hence, 
extension is now engaged in more intensive consultation, with more 
broadly representative groups of rural residents, with respect to the 
major problems on which they wish to obtain help from the Extension 
Service. This effort to develop improved programs is new only in the 
sense that it is being done more thoroughly than in the past. 
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We feel that such an effort is quite essential in keeping extension 
work closely related to the most pressing local problems. At the same 
time it helps in developing local leadership, and encourages this leader- 
ship to assume responsibilities in encouraging constructive local de- 
velopments through the efforts of local people themselves. 


PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT OF EXTENSION WORKERS 


The other development is the growing recognition that the magni- 
tude and complexity of educational responsibilities facing local exten- 
sion workers demands continuing efforts looking toward ‘their profes- 
sional improvement. State extension directors are dev eloping more 
opportunities for the professional improvement of their staffs, and 
are requesting more assistance from the Federal Extension Service in 
planning and conducting such in-service training work. 

Several foundations and industries allied with agriculture are cur- 
rently offering about 300 scholarships, predominantly for county ex- 
tension workers, as an aid to enable them to get away from their work 
for short periods for professional improv ement. These developments 
are contributing most significantly toward improving the efficiency 
and productivity of the total extension staff. 


INCREASES REQUESTED FOR 1958 


These are some of the factors underlying the Department’s request 
for appropriations from the Congress in support of cooperative ex- 
tension work in fiscal year 1958. “AS you know, the request this year 
is for an increase of. $4,500,000 for pay ments to States, of which 
$3,050,000 is for allocation under section 3 of the Smith-Lever Act in 
support of the general extension program, $150,000 under the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act for allocation to the States on a project basis, 
and $1,300,000 under section 8 of the Smith-Lever Act to finance the 
Extension Service part of the rural development program. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO RETIREMENT FUND 


The next item is $5,260,000 to provide for the employer share of 
Federal contributions to the retirement fund for cooperative extension 
agents pursuant to Public Law 854. 


PENALTY MAIL 


There is also an item of $514,000 to aoe for penalty mail costs 
of State extension directors pursuant to Public Law 705. 


FEDERAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


The last item is for $341,000 broken down into two parts, namely, 
$96,540 for contributions to the retirement fund pursuant to Public 
Law 854 with respect to the employees of the Federal Extension 
Service. 

The other part in the amount of $244,460 is to strengthen the staff 
of the Federal Extension Service in order that it may more nearly 
meet the requests from the States for specific assistance in this coopera- 
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tive undertaking, and to more adequately service the Department’s 
direct interest in this joint effort. 

We shall be glad to try to answer any questions which you may have 
concerning the work of the Extension Servioa or any of the specific 
items in this budgetary request. 

I have with me Mr. Kepner, our Deputy Administrator, and Mr. 
Schruben, the Assistant Administrator, who are also available to 
answer your questions. 

Mr. Marsuau. Mr. Ferguson, it is always a pleasure for this 
committee to have you before us. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF EXTENSION WORK 


This subcommittee held some hearings last year, last fall, 1 at 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., and 1 at Morris, Minn. .. The testimony which 

was presented by people at that hearing was a further indication 
of the worthwhileness of your work. People testified before our com- 
mittee on a number of the different phases of the informational work 
which you are carrying out, and I am sure Mr. Anderson will agree 
with me that that testimony was well presented and showed “the 
effective work which is being done by your organiation out in the 
field. 

I might say that, while much of the testimony was given to us by 
some of the county agricultural agents, it was very “evident from 
the attitude expressed “by the people in the meeting ‘that they were 
merely reiterating the statements of the people in “attendance. To 
my way of thinking, it was a real token of appreciation of the fine 
work that is being done by your Extension Service. 


PERSONNEL 


I wonder if you might place in the record at this point a table 
which would show the number of employees by categories, such as 
assistant county agents, county agents, home demonstration agents, 
and national extension workers ? 

Mr. Ferevson. Currently under employment, Mr. Marshall? 

Mr. MarsHaun. C urrently under employment, and also by 5-year 
intervals for the Jast 25 years. 

Mr. Ferevson. All right, sir. 

Mr. Scurvsen. [| might make inquiry, Mr. Chairman, as to whether 
or not this material would be in line with the type of information 
you are seeking ? 

Mr. Marsnaty. Since this is already prepared, I think we ought 
to include this in the record at this point. I would think in addition 
to that, we ought to have your best estimate for 1957 and your pro- 
jected estimate for 1958. "If you could add that to the table, that 
would be excellent for our purposes. 

Mr. Scurusen, Yes, sir. I will have these additional figures and 
then make them available to you. 

Mr. MarsHau. Yes. 









(The table referred to is as follows:) 





U. S. Department of Agriculture, Federal Extension Service—Number of cooperative 
extension agents, as of Dec. 31, 1930, through 1958 























































County agricul-| County home 
tural work economics work 
Diree- |Admin- Jf 4-H Club 
tors and | istra- Spe- leaders 
Year assistant | tive cial County and Total 
direc- jofficers') ists | Super- |County| Super-| home super- 
tors visors jagents 2) visors | demon- visors 
| stration 
agents ? 
hii detudide anal De a 142 | 2,880 133 1, 509 137 6, 113 
MP didivahineprinbocey Be tebteceds 1, 428 222 3, 865 143 1, 736 150 7, 627 
Ssh deh tech idee MS tig. 1, 664 201 | 4,302 150 2, 402 182 9, 004 
dit deena aesech ie Laas 1, 581 195 4, 257 174 3, 085 185 9, 580 
Be bbciicibi ciao wes 129. }. kisi)  @& 168 209 5, 572 202 3, 946 242 12, 398 
Sb eiedaierstendcet 126 77) 2,158 230 | 6,512 220 4, 280 253 | 13, 856 
Gat ds clcw en tein 121 74 2,170 240 6, 758 223 4, 077 255 13, 918 
St Mee tbistnspdhecds 124 76 2, 236 244 6, 971 224 4, 136 257 14, 268 
1958... sive wagendn gat 127 7 2, 307 250 7,196 228 4, 271 261 | 4 14,718 











1 Administrative officers were not included until 1955. 

2 Includes 4~H Club agents. 

* Prior to 1956 included temporary home demonstration agents. 

‘4 This reflects an estimated increase of 450 employees, assuming the entire increase in Federal funds will be 
expended for additional employees. This will not be the case inasmuch as many States should and will 
use a substantial portion of the funds available to them for needed salary adjustments. In addition to these 
salary adjustments, there will be a need for additional supplies and equipment as well as educational tools 
such as visual aids and TV equipment. 













Mr. Marswatn. Would you tell us how many additional extension 
workers you are requesting for 1958 and how many county agents and 
home demonstration agents this list will provide? I realize that is 
in the table, but we would like to have some information on this now. 
Mr. Fereuson. We have not broken that down in a final figure. I 
would say that most of these will be county staff workers. There will 
be a need in some of the States for some State personnel, particularly 
in the field of supervision. There may be a little help needed in some 
of the administrative fields; some States may have a need to make 
some salary adjustments. We will be very glad to break it down and 
put it in the record. 
Mr. MarsHatu. We would appreciate it. 
Mr. Fercuson. Very well, we will do that. 















RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 











Mr. MarsHaty. We would like for you to tell us what you have ac- 
complished to date with the rural development program. Will you 
comment on that? 

Mr. Frercuson. We will be very glad to comment on it. I would 
like to make a general statement, then I am going to ask Mr. Kepner 
if he will fill you in on a little more detail, because he has been very 
close to this program, working on it in liaison with the Secretary’s 
Office and with Mr. L. I. Jones, who has been the liaison person with 
the States. 










LOW-INCOME COUNTIES 











From an extension point of view, we look on the rural development 
program largely as a demonstration or pilot effort. There were, as 
you know, about 1,000 low-income counties listed at the time the study 
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of the utilization of agriculture’s human resources was made. The 
rural development program up to the present time is limited to 54 coun- 
ties in which the work is being supported by these funds. ‘The States 
have taken on some few additional counties with other funds. 

We look at this program as one which is dedicated to stimulating 
local people to take into account their own situations and their own 
resources. Where there is a need for a rural development program, 
it is Extension’s responsibility to provide them with a limited amount 
of special assistance and to help them in getting organized for local 
action. 

We do not anticipate that the development will require assistance 
to all problem counties. We feel that as these demonstration counties’ 
—— are developed, that this method of working with local folks 

elping them to develop their own resources will spread to other 
counties. The assistance of the Extension Service and that of the 
other agencies, should make a very definite impression on the living 
standards of the people in these areas. 

In 1958, we contemplate strengthening the work in the counties in 
which we are now working and getting the work started in about a 
similar number of counties. 

The map that was prepared at the time this study was made shows 
the area that was affected in 1950. There may be some changes be- 
cause of situations that have changed, particularly in the Great Plains. 
Here we may find some colored areas on that map which were not 
there in 1950. 

May I ask Mr. Kepner if he will take over at this point? Mr. 
Kepner, you have a map. I think the committee would like to see 
where these counties are and just what work is being done. 

i Mr: AnversEN. Mr. Chairman, before we go into that, may I inquire 
rst ‘ 

Mr. Marswaru. Surely. 


PROGRESS OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Anpersen. As you know, Mr. Ferguson, this is more or less of 
a new development. This subcommittee has, through the years, gone 
along with Extension, recognizing its good work in the major fields 
in which it has embarked. And as far as I am concerned, Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not think it is necessary to spend too much time today as 
far as the regular work of extension is concerned, but I would very 
much like to have this afternoon a clearer picture given to us by Mr. 
Ferguson and by Mr. Kepner as to just how this rural development 
— is progressing so that we can get an idea of what is being done; 

cause, as I have said, it is the beginning of something which will be 
with us for years to come, and I would like to request that a very vivid 
picture, as vivid as sent be given to the subcommittee at this time 
in this work, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. MarsHatu. We appreciate that this particular program is very 
much in the pioneering stage at the present time. For that reason 
we are very much interested to find out just what you have done and 
what you have accomplished and what you intend to do within the next 
fiscal year with the funds that we have allocated for that program. 
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And I agree with my good friend and colleague from Minnesota 
that it is something that we are intensely interested in, and we appre- 
ciate your spending some time going into the details of it. 

Mr. Pererson. I would like to observe, if I may, Mr. Chairman, that 
we certainly welcome that intense interest on the part of this. com- 
mittee. 

Just one other comment. We visualize this as being a special pro- 
gram in any one county of limited duration, that when the work has 
gotten underway it should be absorbed in the regular on-going pro- 
grams of the county and within the regular funds. 

Mr. Anversen. Mr Petersen, would you state that the general ap- 
proach is perhaps the intensification of extension work as we know 
it in these particular areas which have been shown to be in need of it 
and which Seannd art of this program. Is that it? 

Mr. Perrerson. fi would say that expresses it very well, Mr. 
Andersen. 

Mr. AnpversEN. Now, in that work I wish you gentlemen would 
bring out the relative importance that you place—I know the chair- 
man, Mr. Whitten, is very much interested in this point too. I wish 
you would bring out the relative importance which you attach to the 
home-demonstration agents in connection with this general field in 
comparison with the agricultural agents. In the areas we are talking 
about, the farm home and the farm family have serious problems 
calling for the services of the home demonstration agents. 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Kepner. 

Mr. Kepner. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it 
seems that I am catching on here at the major point of interest this 
afternoon. I am going to reserve the privilege of calling upon my 
other colleagues, including the Assistant Secretary to bolster my 
presentation. 

In view of the comments that have just been made, I think I will 
proceed to talk about specific accomplishments, and lay out the frame- 
work. This is a departmentwide effort into which Extension Service 
fits as do the other agencies of the Department. So while we are 
discussing accomplishments, we are talking about Extension’s part. 
It is an effort which has been expressly and specifically directed to 
getting all of the services of the Department, plus resources of a local 
nature, brought to bear on the total complex of problems in these 
counties where a substantial portion of the people are in the low- 


income status. 
STATE COMMITTEES 


To that end, not feeling that we have any preconceived, perfect 
method of approach, the Department has left it up to State commit- 
tees which the Secretary and Under Secretary asks each State to set 
up. The dean of the college of agriculture in each of these States 
has been requested to take the initiative in setting up a State com- 
mittee to give guidance to this work. 

Generally speaking, that committee includes representatives of 
all the departmental agencies functioning in the State, representa- 
tives of the college, representatives of State government, such as 
industrial commissions, State forestry departments, Vocational Agri- 
culture as well as representatives of farm people. That is a counseling 
body which gives general direction to the work and recommends the 
counties to be selected as demonstrational counties. 
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Under this method, we have a slightly different pattern in each 
State, different sets of subcommittees, and different bits of emphasis. 
These are appropriate for the particular State. This pattern is 
duplicated in the counties. Each of the agencies functioning in the 
county has a representative on the county committee in addition to 
local industry representatives, bankers, businessmen, representatives 
of the public schools, public health, and farm people. That is really 
the body which guides the program in the county. 


COUNTY SUBCOMMITTEES 


Counties operate differently. They usually set up subcommittees 
the types of which differ. They vary from a minimum of three, one 
on industry, one on agriculture and one on general public services, 
including health and education. From this they range up to as 
high as 9 or 10 subcommittees. Most counties have a subcommittee on 
potential industrial development, some subcommittees are organized 
on commodity lines, and others. on problem lines. 


REDIRECTION OF EXTENSION EFFORTS 


That is the general picture into which Extension operations fit in 
this particular undertaking. 

Extension has two major responsibilities in connection with this 
type of effort. One is a redirection of Extension’s regular program 
activities, with emphasis on individual counseling to these people who 
normally have not taken advantage of Extension Service assistance. 

In other words, we have to go out and seek them out and not wait 
for those who have the initiative to come in, call or otherwise take 
advantage of Extension resources. 

In this effort we are attempting to deal with people—many of 
whom are part-time farmers often on inadequate-size units. Often 
they will need encouragement to seek the help of other agencies, such 
as the State employment service. Where they do not have an oppor- 
tunity to develop an economic-size unit, they may need help to find 
additional sources of revenue, either in new enterprises on their farms 
or in part-time employment. 

A second responsibility is to look at the other side of this activity, 
and get. an inventory of the resources of the county. If one of the 
problems in these counties is under employed people we must find out 
what potential exists in terms of natural resources or business oppor- 
tunities for the development of additional employment. 

That is not solely an Extension responsibility but, as Mr. Peterson 
indicated, Extension, has throughout its forty-some years of experi- 
ence developed considerable know-how on getting people to work 
together toward a common objective. 

So it is our responsibility to service these county committees, to help 
them undertake the making of inventories, analyze the information 
they get as well as help them get information from other sources, such 
as the State departments of commerce and the like. We must also 
help them get in touch with potential industrial development enter- 
prises where there is an opportunity for developing additional sources 
of employment in the county. 
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That, in itself, is a full-time job for one man. With a county com- 
mittee and from 3 to 10 subcommittees working, there is an enormous 
amount of work to service and guide and stimulate folks in order to 
keep that machinery operating. 

In these experimental or demonstration counties there is a full-time 
job for one man to work with groups, stimulate them, get them organ- 
ized, give them direction and provide services to them, help get them 
additional information and see that the machinery operates. 

So Extension, as its part of the operation, has those two major 
responsibilities. 

I should not be speaking for the entire Department, but just let me 
say this; that the whole effort is predicated on the assumption that 
other agencies and other departments such as Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, the Farmers’ Home Administration, and the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, all will be giving concentrated attention to these demonstra- 
tion counties. They all have membership on these committees. 




















HOME DEMONSTRATION AGENTS 





One other point, Mr. Andersen raised the question about the home 
demonstration agents. In my judgment, the home demonstration 
agent’s function, in this effort is that of teaming up with the county 
agent or the associate county agent who may be assigned to this work, 
to work with these farm families to which we are giving individual 
counsel, helping them to make the most of their agricultural and home 
opportunities. It means counseling with the farm housewife, often 
jointly with the husband, in relation to not only the improving of 
income-producing ventures on the farm, but also on the best: use of that 
money. 

We get into such matters as building a new house or remodeling 
the old one. What is to come first is a good family question. Is it an 
investment on the farm or an investment in the home, a bathroom or a 
piece of machinery? We are trying to arrive at a point where we 
can get enough home agents to get the work done—that is a constant 
problem. There is a need to have a farm agent and a home agent 
work together as a team in counseling these farm families. A county 
agent is neither as expert in the method of dealing with the house- 
wife nor in the subject matter involved as a home agent would be. 
After all, this is a family enterprise in which all are involved. So we 
look upon the home agent as a full-fledged and essential member of 
the team. 

Now, that by way of general background. 
Mr. AnpeRsEN. Just one question, Mr. Kepner. 


Mr. Kepner. Yes, sir. 



























ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL IN PILOT COUNTIES 


Mr. AnpversEN. In these rural development pioneer counties, just 
how are they set up now as to the personnel? Do you have about 
say double the number of extension personnel in such a county, or 
what ? 

Mr. Kepner. I can give that to you rather accurately, Mr. Ander- 
sen. As this map indicates, we have 24 States with 57 counties in- 
volved in this at the present time. In those 24 States you have 3 pat- 
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terns. We have just a third of them, 8 States, that predicated their 
first year’s operation on the basis of 1 additional extension worker 
per county. That person is predominantly spending his time with 
these committees, getting them organized, and getting the inventories 
taken. 

Mr. Marsitx. It is predicated upon one additional extension 
worker per county. Do you have any counties that have more than 
that ? 

Mr. Kepner. Yes. That was for the first year’s operation; that 
is not the ultimate, even in these States. But there are eight of them, 
and it was on this proposal that we provided them funds. No doubt 
after the first year’s operation, in those counties and in those States 
when they got their organizational work underway, they needed some 
additional staff. 

We have 9 States where they are placing an average of 2 additional 
workers per demonstration county. They will be a farm agent and 
a home agent. We indicated a while ago that it is sometimes a little 
difficult to keep this home agent side staffed, because they get married 
too fast, and other reasons. 

This is in terms of what they propose; they have not gotten staffed 
to that point to date. 

In the other 7 States 3 additional workers per county are proposed, 
with 1 exception—and I will point to that in just a moment. Three 
additional workers per demonstration county is about the pattern 
arrived at in discussions with the State extension directors when this 
idea was first proposed by the Department. And that was predicated 
on this reason. We need one person who would have a full-time job 
working with and servicing these committees. This means he is not 
going to have a lot of time to work with farm people directly. We 
need, then, in addition a county agent and home agent to work with 
the individual families, which are in this lower-income category. 

That was the objective in terms of staff, as we discussed this program 
in the early days when it was under consideration around the 
Department. 

n some States additional Negro agents are also being added to the 
team. 

I would like to say that in considering this problem and the mag- 
nitude and the complexity and the nature of this job, with an advisory 
group of State extension directors, it was agreed that where we have 
these heavy concentrations of underemployed people, that an optimum 
staff for the Extension Service in discharging its responsibilities 
would be three people—one worker to spend full time with the county 
committees for the duration of the demonstrational effort, an addi- 
tional county agent and home agent to work directly with the people. 

Mr. MarsHauy. You have had these persons for about a year now. 
Have you changed any of your opinions as to the number that may 
be required to carry on this work in the future? 

Mr. Kerner. Mr. Chairman, we really have had but a few months 
of actual operation, except in a few counties where, prior to the time 
any new funds became available, in anticipation of this program, 
they actually started preliminary work and supported it out of the 
regular funds. 
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These funds became available July 1. It was necessary for us, by 
the nature of the law, to ask the States to submit proposals as to the 
number of counties they would like to designate and how much staff 
they would need. We got. requests for about 50 percent more funds 
than we had. Those-funds could not be gotten out until August, 15, 
because after the funds were available we had to send these queries 
out to the States and get the proposals in. The proposals then had 
to be evaluated and the funds allocated. In reality, the States were 
not assured until August 15 that they would have additional Federal 
funds. They were then faced with’ the problem of getting staffed. 
So insofar as additional resources are concerned, we have had very 
few months to get anything started. 

The magnitude and complexity of this job is one that demands 
that an enormous amount of preparatory work be done; committees 
have to be organized and started to function, to get their minds set 
on what they are going to do and get their inventories made. In my 
judgment, any State or any county that made any conspicuous show- 
ing in an effort of this kind im less than a year would be doing almost 
the phenomenal. 

TIPPAH COUNTY, MISS. 


In a few States we did have a few counties selected and the ground- 
work laid and some things undertaken prior to the time Federal 
money became available. One of those is Tippah County, Miss. I am 
sorry that Congressman Whitten is not here; I am sure ‘that he would 
be interested in this particular case history. 

Mr. Anpersen. 1 might say for the record that Congressman 
Whitten was called home because of a death in his family, and we, 
too, regret that he is not able to be with us here today, gentlemen. 

Mr. Kepner. We are certainly sorry to hear that. 

In Tippah County, Miss., they did start in the very last days of 
1955 to build the groundwork for an endeavor of this kind, anticipat- 
ing that eventually money would be made available to help them 
out. 

In taking an inventory of their employment potential in the rural 
areas of the county, they learned that many underemployed people 
would be interested in having some other kind of employment. The 
natural resources potential was considered. They took a look at agri- 
culture and its state of development and where it might go. This 
represented committee activity. The committee sponsored, and the 
businessmen of that county subscribed, $25,000 to build a new milk 
plant in the county seat town to prov ide a market of grade A milk. 
The businessmen did this in support of an improved dairy industry in 
the county. This county has predominantly had a cotton cash crop 
economy with very small acreage allotment. In order to stimulate 
further the improvement of the dairy industry, businessmen of the 
county have bought 19 registered Jersey cows which they have pre- 
sented to selected farmers. I do not know how they select the re- 
cipients; they have their own ways of doing those things. The cows 
were presented to begin an upbreeding process in the dairy industry 
in that county. They also have provided the resources to rejuvenate 
an abandoned building in Walnut, Miss., to be used for a garment 
factory. That factory has come in "and is ; providing employment for 
250 people at the present time. The business organizations have also 
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set up a kitty of $2,000 for prizes for community improvement in 
which the various communities compete. 

Extension’s other responsibilities in this particular county during 
this' past year have resulted in working with 148) individual under- 
employed farm families. These families were helped to set up as 
good a potential as they could with the resources available to them. 
They are not through working with those 148 farm families; this job 
is not done in a few months’ time, but they have gone so far as to 
help'the 148 improve their farm and home plans. They anticipate 
in 1957 and 1958 taking on more cooperators. They are working 
vigorously in developing supplementary cash-income crops, with con- 
siderable emphasis on strawberries in half-acre plots, a family-size 
unit. They discovered that they have markets for this crop. They 
are also putting considerable stress on the two livestock industries: 
farm flocks of sheep and cattle. 

During the course of the year they have helped three farmers to get 
either new farms or additional land to enlarge their farming opera- 
tions and to make a unit of more economic size. They have helped 
4 families build new homes and assisted 26 in getting a satisfactory 
loan to strengthen their farm operations. 


MACON COUNTY, TENN. 


That, very quickly is the story in one county. If I might be per- 
mitted to cite just one more example, Tennessee started three of 
these counties without any additional resources in 1956. Macon Coun- 
ty, Tenn., is one in which three-fourths of the farms really fall in 
this underemployed or low economic group. They have a commit- 
tee which is comprised of 12 farmers, 6 businessmen, a local mayor, 
and all the local representatives of industry. One of the pr oblems 
that they visualized in this particular county was the fact that they 
just did not have farm opportunities for their youngsters. They had 
only 1 typical farm becoming available for every 5 boys trained in 
vocational agriculture. 

They visualized that they needed a different kind of training for 
boys. They got some money together and built a small building for 
industrial training. They then worked ‘with these various people 
to get an industrial teacher. This started vocational training in the 
industrial field, in addition to the vocational agricultural traming. 
They took a survey of the labor potential in the county. The busi- 
nessmen subscribed $100,000 and put up a building to entice a factory 
into the county. That, I understand, is about completed and soon will 
go into operation. It will provide employment for 600 people in the 
county. 

On the farm side, they are enlarging the strawberry enterprise, 
putting it on a commercial basis, a half-acre per farm family. They 
have the local processer wanting the berries. 

They are developing a gr ade A egg route to go into Nashville. 
This means quite a lot of education on strictly production techniques, 
but they can provide a volume of eggs sufficient to make a grade A egg 
business operate successfully and provide employment. 

They have organized, with the help of management specialists 
from the State college, a series of management courses where they 
are working with these underemployed farmers who are getting 
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together once a week over a period of time with the aid of the technical 
services from the college. 

Those are typical developments in these counties that, on faith, did 
start back in 1956 to get underway. I would say that, by the time we 
could notify the States on August 15 that they had Federal help 
available, it could not have been before September sometime that they 
could really have employed any new staff. 

So, in reality, out of Federal funds that we had appropriated for 
1957, the bulk of the counties are really just getting their feet on the 
ground, getting organized, and finding out how to get operating 
procedures established. 


INCREASE FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Anvrersen. Mr. Kepner, this $1,300,000 increase is not the first 
annual direct appropriation for this work; is it? 

Mr. Kepner. No; last year we had an appropriation. 

Mr. Anprersen. How much did we put in for 1957 ? 

Mr. Kepner. $640,000. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I was under the impression that you said that you 
had taken it from other sources. But it is $640,000. 

Mr. Kepner. That is the money we got out August 15 last. 

Mr. Anpersen. Now we are being asked for $1,300,000 increase for 
this next year ? 

Mr. Kepner. That is right. 

Mr. Anpersen. Do you anticipate a general increase as you go along 
until all these counties are serviced ; is that it? 

Mr. Kepner. Mr. Andersen, our concept is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s position should be one of stimulating the folks to do things 
for themselves. If the Federal Government can help, we will say, 
for approximately 3 years—or it might in some cases take 4 or 5, and 
in some cases it might be only 2—we feel that the county itself will take 
care of itself from there out. It will have learned how to do this thing. 
They will have people working together and they will have the know- 
how to do the job. Those same moneys can then be transferred to 
some other counties for a similar type of stimulating yeast planning, 
if I may use that kind of an analogy. 

Mr. Horan. How many counties did you say you had? 

Mr. Kepner. We have 57 counties now in operation. 

Mr. ANversen. You would contemplate, then, that over a 5-year 
period, as far as this rural development work is concerned, extension 
would be completed with these Sty sonia counties we are discussing 
here today and they would be in other counties? 

Mr. Kepner. Yes, sir. And it might be less than 5 years. We 
would hope that we have enough experience of a fruitful nature—and 
I would not want to state this on anything more than hope—that 
possibly 3 years would do the job. 


INCREASE FOR SMITH-LEVER ACT 


Mr. Anpversen. One further question, Mr. Chairman, and then I 
am finished. I might ask this of Mr. Ferguson. The larger increase 
requested, Mr. Ferguson, of $3,050,000 to strengthen State and county 
extension work included under the item of payments to States; now, 
that is, generally speaking, nationwide; is it not, sir? 
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Mr. Ferevuson. Yes, that will be distributed, Mr. Andersen, on @ 
formula basis under section 3 (c). of the Smith-Lever Act. 

Mr. ANnpersEN. In other words, you might say that that is an 
extension of the present work that we have engaged in for a good 
many years? 

Mr. Fereuson. That is right. Section 3 (ce) provides for the dis- 
tribution of those funds according to formula, that formula being 
based on the rural population and the farm population. The pur- 
pose of that particular increase is to further strengthen the program 
that is now underway, with particular emphasis on what a good 
many States have come to call farm-home development, other States, 
farm-home planning, with the emphasis particularly in the field of 
management, designed to help these families put a sound economic 
base under their farming operations. 

Of course, some of those funds, of necessity, will be used in general 
extension work such as strengthening 4-H Club and home-economics 
programs, in addition to work in the field of economic and technological 
and outlook information. This work is very pertinent in light of the 
efforts that are being put forth to help families think through their 
operations on a little longer term basis. 

So that would be used, Mr. Andersen, for the strengthening of the 
current, ongoing program. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Mr. Ferguson, I think at this point that we ought 
to have placed in the record the names of the 57 counties identified 
by State and the number of additional workers employed in each one 
of these counties, with a breakdown of the three groupings Mr. Kepner 
mentioned. 


Mr. Ferauson. Yes, sir. 
(The table referred to is as follows :) 


Rural development counties and proposed staffing for fiscal 1956-57 


1, One additional worker per county: 

State County 
Alabama ‘ Chilton, Fayette. 
UNUM iO .8 UA i wri sdb ak Scie cerechsisiesrinechis Pulaski-Alexander (area). 
Maine Washington. 
Maryland Garrett, 
Minnesota Carlton, Hubbard, Itasca. 
Ohio Guernsey, Monroe. 
Pennsylvania Fayette. 
Wisconsin Price, Sawyer. 


2. Two additional workers per county: 
State County 

IN tern scieipnpn est alssigapteinong Ouachita, Phillips, Van Buren. 

Indiana Perry. 

Kentucky j Butler (area), Elliott (area), Metcalfe 
area). 

Louisiana Avoyelles, Franklin, Washington. 

ID ein ah elie dnd eas Mackinac, Delta. 

SI MOUND a. ceesiaarcensitidte: diaphsien quae Sandoval, Santa Fe. 

Tennessee Grainger, Hardin, Houston, Macon, Marion. 

OI acs wines Dating bet mkt Camp-Franklin-Titus (area), Cherokee, 
Shelby-San Augustine (area). 

Witeistle .ioci. aoorwslsiae- Sich GRinnnka Cumberland, Carroll. 


87767—57—pt. 2——19 
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Rural development counties and proposed staffing for fiscal 1956-57—Continued 





8. Three or more additional workers per county. 









State County 
eee ee eet Meriwether, Habersham, Wayne, Twiggs. 
RT hte ninth alnn Soccstertacicn ind Covington, Holmes, Tippah. 
Nats sidan eb bcineyes ci min ina _.. Dent, Douglas, Taney. 
North Carolina_-._____-_-- _..... Anson, Bertie, Watauga. 
cen ak cera coined Choctaw, Cherokee. 
South Carolina._.__........-.- Bamberg, Berkeley, Chesterfield. 
West Virginia___.._..___--_- _.... Lewis (area), Raleigh (area). 






ALLOCATION OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT FUNDS 











Mr. Marsuatu. Now, you mentioned the appropriation that Con- 
gress made last year for the rural development program. How much 
of those funds will you not use this year? 

Mr. Kepner. That we cannot answer; until the end of the year. 
There will be some of it that will not be used. It was all allocated to 
the States. The States asked for $958,000; to start this work we had 
$640,000 to allocate. 

When you start a new program of this kind you have got to go out 
and find good personnel. There is some delay in staffing. 

Mr. Marsuatn. Could you tell us how much has been spent as of 
February 1? 

Mr. Kerner. I think we had better refer that question to 
Mr. Schruben. 

Mr. Scurusen. No; we do not have that information on a monthly 
basis, while it is available to the States it will come to us only through 
the financial reports made by the States. 

In setting up the program, the budget was developed on the part 
of every State effective September 1, and the money was allocated on 
the basis of a program which would take 10 months to spend the 
$640,000. In other words, it was not allocated on an annual basis 
but on the basis that the program could not be started before September 
1. Sothat the number of counties and the number of employees could 
not be sustained on a 12-month basis. 

Mr. Marswartt. What is the last available date that you 
had knowledge of the current expenditure ? 

Mr. Scurusen. The information we have at this time is the States’ 
budgets, and the personnel actions indicating the dates on which those 
people were employed. 

We do not require monthly financial reports from the States. So 
we have had no detailed financial report as to expenditures since the 
money was available. 

Mr. Marsnwauu. Recognizing the fact that this is a new program 
and that the Congress did appropriate money for the inauguration of 
the initial phase of the program, what safeguard would you have 
against the tendency of local authorities to put personnel on during 
the last 2 months of the fiscal year just to use the money up that was 
available? Do you have any safeguard against that ? 

Mr. Scurvsen. I think the primary safeguard is that the employee 
is a responsibility of the State, and if they put employees on = last 2 
months they would still have them on their payrolls July 1. And 
the best safeguard is the fact that the employee, would be a aa ar 
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staff member and would be the responsibility of the institution in that 
particular State. , 

Of course, we work very closely with the fiscal people in each State, 
and we know the degree of control that the institution exercises over 
the various budgets of the Department from the standpoint of the 
use of moneys available. 

Mr. Marsnauu. If I understand you, you are putting your reliance 
on the integrity of the people in the State. You yourself do not main- 
tain any administrative control over that particular phase of it. 

Mr. Scurusen. We do, through the appointment process. All 
people who are employed are recommended for appointment by the 
Department. All recommendations for appointment come with the 
qualifications of the person who is being appointed. That would be 
the best check that we would have as to the people that were being 
employed. 

Our fiscal examiners will be going to the field this spring to make 
some preliminary checks of the operations of the State extension 
services of which this will be a part. 


COOPERATION BY STATES 


Mr. MarsHauu. Are the States making any contribution financially 
for this particular work ? 

Mr. ScuruBen. Do you mean in terms of section 8, which funds 
do not require matching? They are making contributions, not directly 
to section 8 activities, but in terms of carrying out a more detailed 
program than section 8 would provide by involving funds available 
within the State for this same work. Section 8 funds do not require 
matching. 

Mr. Marsnati. And as such, the States have not made any contri- 
bution to the purposes of section 8; they have given you assistance 
in other ways, but not directly ? 

Mr. Scurusen. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. May I add a little more to what Mr. Schruben has 
said? These funds were made available to the States on the basis of 
a plan of operation which they submit and we approve. Conse- 
quently, the use of these funds when we make our inspection will have 
to be in line with that approved plan. I do not think there is any 
problem that these funds are going to be dissipated or used for some 
other purpose, because they have already submitted, and we have 
approved, a plan of work they agree to follow. 

As to State contributions, as Mr. Schruben has pointed out, these 
funds do not require matching, because it was felt at the time the 
Smith-Lever Act was amended for this purpose that these funds 
would, for the most part, go into counties which did not have too 
much in the way of help that they themselves could give. These are 
poorer, or less fortunate, counties. Consequently, section 8 funds do 
not require matching. 

However, I think we have to realize that when a State accepts these 
funds they accept them on the basis that they will provide the over- 
head expense. This effort does not increase the cost of administration, 
because practically all of that overhead is being absorbed. These 
people will be added to regular county staffs. The counties are not. 
usually put to additional expense for housing staff, yet in a good 
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many cases I think we will find that the counties are carrying some 
additional expense in connection with this work in terms of travel, 
and so forth. 

So while the law does not require matching, in actual operation 
there is a good bit of State support. And, as Mr. Kepner has pointed 
out, some of these operations got underway before we made these 
funds available, so that in those cases the States were carrying all of 
the load. 

I do not think there is any danger that these funds would be ex- 
pended for purposes other than that for which they are appropriated. 

Mr. Prererson. There is another factor that I think has some bear- 
ing on this, Mr. Marshall, and that is the fact that I believe we have 
made it clear to the States this was not to be regarded as a perma- 
nent, parallel program to the regular, going extension program which 
is subject to matching by the States. In the light of that circum- 
stance, it hardly appears logical that a State would undertake a 
program which, if it is successful or has any degree of success, which 
we think it will have, that State would be required to move over into 
their regular program at some subsequent time where local and State 
participation financially would be involved. We believe there are 
ample safeguards from that point of view. 

Now, certainly safeguards as to the expenditure of the allocated 
money for the specific purpose of this program are necessary, as Mr. 
Ferguson has said. A plan submitted by the State for prior approval 
is a prerequisite to the State undertaking the program, and our audits 
will be made against the State’s plan of operations and the spending of 
funds in consonance therewith that will assure proper use of these 
funds. 

Mr. Scurupen. Mr. Chairman, in addition to the plan of operations 
submitted by the State, each State submitted a budget which included 
the numbers and titles of the different personnel that were to be em- 
ployed. And it was on the basis of that plan of work and that budget 
proposal that the funds were allocated. When our examiners check 
the work performance it will be against those same documents. So 
they are authorized to operate within a budget framework which was 
submitted in advance, and they do not have a blank check to go out 
and operate outside the framework of the budget. 

Now, if the operation dictates that there should be an amendment 
to the budget, it can always be amended so long as the amendment is 
mutually agreeable. In other words, they would submit a budget 
amendment indicating wherein they might feel that they should 
strengthen their program. Those budget amendments would be re- 
viewed and approved or rejected. But the money is allocated on the 
basis ef the plan and the budget, including the number and title of 
positions. It is on that basis that the fiscal side of their program 
will be checked. 

Mr. Marsnaty. You mentioned, Mr. Kepner, several phases of the 
work that had to do with industrial development. What is the Labor 
Department doing to assist you on this? 

Mr. Kepner. -Well, I cannot speak for the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. I am not sure that I understand all of the working 
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relationships between the Labor Department here and State labor 
departments or State employment services. But I do know that the 
State labor departments or State employment services have been active 
in the counseling stage. They have advised with respect to the kind 
of questionnaires that ought to be used in finding the labor potential. 

That is about all the evidence that I have, sir, with respect to specific 
functions of the State employment services or labor departments, 
although we have every evidence that they are participating actively 
in the discussion and alennine stage. 

Mr. Marsuautyi. Mr. Wheeler, could you tell us whether the Depart- 
ment of Labor has received any special fund for this type of work? 

Mr. Wuee.er. It is my understanding that they have not. 

Mr. Firauson. May | just add a little there, Mr. Marshall, on the 
labor side of this? 

I think among the outstanding things happening in this work—I 
would like to mention two. One is the cooperation at the State and 
county level of the various agencies concerned. When you look at the 
roster of the State committees which have been set up to consider the 
possibility of moving on this program, we find that practically every 
agency at the State level has been active in the planning stages. The 
same thing, of course, has been true in the counties. 


MONROE COUNTY, OHIO 


I would like to comment on Monroe County, Ohio, which happens 
to be a county which I know very well and because I think what hap- 
pened there has a direct bearing on the labor situation. 

Monroe County is one of the southeast Ohio counties down along the 
Ohio River, originally settled by Swiss for the most part. I would 
say from personal knowledge of a good many of those families down 
there, they just never came any finer. Yet, during the years agricul- 
ture has not provided a very good livelihood for those folks. Land 
was rough, and since 1910, 38 percent of those people have left the 
county. At one time it was the second lowest county in agricultural 
income in the State. At the present time it is the lowest. 

They put a young county agent in there a year ago or so, and he took 
a look at the situation, called some of the rural leaders together to see 
what they could do to put some jacks under the economy of the county. 
In 1954 they set up a committee to take a look at themselves. One of 
the very interesting things they did was to conduct a labor survey of 
their own. The figures were something over 4,000 people available 
for hire, 70 percent being men and 30 percent women. 

These people are solid, industrious, fine folks. This information 
was made known to industry, and the Olin-Mathieson Co. came down 
and made a survey of the situation in Monroe County and decided 
to move in there with a new aluminum plant. Their original invest- 
ment in this plant was estimated to be $90 million, and I understand 
they have increased that estimate by some 40 or 50 percent since that 
time. This has completely revolutionized the economy not only of 
Monroe County but several of the adjoining counties, 

Since this happened, Monroe County is becoming one of Ohio’s 
well-developed counties. Among other things they are extremely 
interested in is the improvement of their homes and highways so 
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they can continue to live on these farms and commute back and forth 
to work. 

This new plant, I understand, will employ about 2,000 people now 
and 5,000 ultimately. That is a good example on the industrial 
development side. 

I think we will find in Monroe County that many of those families 
will live on the farm, their youngsters will be raised out in the country 
as they always have been, they will attend the same churches and 4-H 
Clubs they always have; yet some member of that family is going to 
be working in this plant. I have a feeling that that is a great thing 
for that southern Ohio county. I know it very well. It is not unlike 
the country that Mr. Kepner and I feud about, good-naturedly— 
southern Indiana, his home State, or southern Illinois, Kentucky, and 
West Virginia. That whole Ohio valley area is about that same 
kind of country and offers many of the same opportunities.. 

So far as the farms in such an area are concerned, many of them 
are not big enough to justify mechanization. They are rough. But 
a family can live on those farms; they can change the type of agri- 
culture. They can sod those hills over, prevent washing, and get 
improved roads. They can graze some beef cattle or sheep, something 
that does not require a tremendous amount of labor, yet they, or 
some member of the family, can be employed on a full-time or part- 
time basis in town. 

If they were to depend entirely on agriculture, under today’s con- 
ditions there would have to be a great consolidation of those farms. 
Many of those farms would have to be thrown together if they were 
to operate efficiently. The amount of money one would have to invest 
today to operate a farm under those conditions is very large. 


DEVELOPMENT OF EXTENSION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Marsuauz, The work that you have outlined indicates that 
extension work is progressing beyond the concept that we had at one 
time of the work of an agricultural agent. 

Mr. Frereuson. That is very true. Originally Extension considered 
itself to be concerned almost entirely with the scientific aspects of 
agriculture itself and that still is the major line of work, as we have 
gone along and as agriculture has changed—in addition to the major 
lines of responsibility, providing of scientific information to farmers 
and to homemakers—there is this constant demand for extension 
people to help people think through just how they can succeed as a 
farm family on the farm or as a community. That is really at the 
heart of this rural development effort. Certainly it involves decisions 
by people as to how they can use their time and resources to best 
advantage on the farm. It also involves the exploring of additional 
opportunities that can be made available to them and what they need 
to do to adjust to that situation. 

Mr. Prrerson. On that point, Mr. Marshall, I think one of the 
characteristics, and I believe one of the strengths of the extension 
program, is that it is developed in the counties where the work is 
done. Now, methodology, assistance and information, and so on 
come both from Federal and State sources, but these local communi- 
ties change; their conditions change; their problems change. And 
as they change, the local people look to Extension as one of the 
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resource agencies, as Mr. Ferguson said, to help them think through 
the problems of adjusting their situation to those changes which have 
occurred and which undoubtedly will continue to occur. 

But therein lies one of the strengths of the extension program, in 
that it is adaptable to changing conditions and the changing needs 
of people. 

Mr. Marswaty. It is my understanding, Mr. Secretary, that the 
policy of the Department is such that the Extension Service would 
take the lead in the informational and educational approach to this 
program of rural development. 

Mr. Prrerson. That is essentially correct. I would like to rephrase 
that just a little, Mr. Marshall, to say that it should be, and it is, the 
policy to encourage the Extension Service to help local people to 
organize themselves, to meet. the problems brought about by changes 
in their own community. It differs from extension being the motivat- 
ing force toward helping people in the county be the motivating force 
to a new program. 

The distinction may be fine, but I think it is an important one, sir. 

Mr. Marsway. Mr. Secretary, in my district I have one of the coun- 
ties that is inaugurating this w ork. I think it was a proper choice. 
I think the county was selected from my district because it was a good 
county to carry on this rural-development work. However, touching 
on one phase of the work, as a matter of coordination of the work of 
the Forest Service, Farmers’ Home Administration, and other activi- 
ties in the Department of Agriculture, is it expected that some group, 
perhaps the Extension Service, should be the prime factor in attempt- 
ing to coordinate this work in such a way that it would bring about 
better service to the people living within that particular county ? 

Mr. Pererson. Well, there again, as Mr. Kepner pointed out while 
he was describing the organization of this particular effort, a commit- 
tee is formulated at the State level; a county committee, or a like com- 
mittee, is formulated at the county level to guide the county partici- 
pation in this program. The county committee represents both repre- 
sentatives of the departmental agencies, local farm and rural people, 
local business people; and how that committee organizes seems to us 
is pretty much a local problem. 

Now, the Extension Service, working directly with farm people, 
certainly has a responsibility, we believe, as problems arise where there 
are resources to meet those problems from either FHA or Forest Serv- 
ice or Soil Conservation Service, to bring to the attention of the farm 
people that those resources are available and where they are available, 

So, to some degree, yes, Extension does act as a coordinating service, 
but it is not in the sense of being a manager or director in the other 
activities, is the point I think I want to make. 


HUBBARD COUNTY, MINN. 


Mr. Marswmaru. Mr. Secretary, in Hubbard County we have a num- 
ber of State and Federal agencies. Might not there be some way that 
a little more efficiency and better service might be brought about by 
these local people in their planning to try to coordinate this work? 
Who is going to take the lead of attempting to coordinate work along 
that line? Is it the responsibility of Extension Service ? 
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Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir; coordination is certainly the responsibility 
of Extension in that sort ‘of program, or so it seems to me. I think 
your point is very well taken, indeed. Certainly counties differ in 
characteristics and makeups and problems. And we should not be 
staffed in these counties beyond the ability to use that staff to the 
benefit of the county and to use it effectively and efficiently. 

I certainly recognize that there should be a difference in staffing in 
counties. In some counties there may be little or no need for some 
of these agencies you mentioned ; there may be no work for them to do. 

In working with the rural people i in that county or all of the people 
in that county, the Extension finds as a result of the determinations 
made by those people themselves that there is a task to be performed 
and which SCS or Forest Service or somebody can perform. Then, 
certainly, through the regular channels Extension should call to their 
attention, on behalf of these local people, that here is a problem that 
falls within the province of this other agency’s operating facilities, 
and the other agency should then respond to that program, or so it 
seems to me, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marswatt. In the county that we are mentioning here today, 
Hubbard County, there is need for all phases of work; however, it 
is questionable in my mind if there is enough of that need for work 
of some of the agencies that would require full-time office staffs. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir, and what goes with it; the overhead that 
goes with it. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Yes, and what goes with it. 


FARM FAMILY RATIO—AGENT 


Mr. Marsnatu. Mr. Kepner, when you were talking about the 
phases of your work in the rural development program you made 
mention of one phase that had to deal with working with farm fam- 
ilies. How many farm families is it possible for the assistant agents 
or associate agents, whatever you call them, to work with in this rural 
development program ? 

Mr. Kepner. I should say that the normal load on the intensive 
counseling basis, Mr. Chairman, would probably run between 50 and 
100 in any given year. It depends a great deal upon local circum- 
stances, the circumstances in which the farm families find themselves. 
That does not mean, of course, that that is a continuing effort with 
those 50 to 100 farm families. In individual intensive farm counsel- 
ing it is intended that we work with them a year or two on a fairly 
intensive basis. A year perhaps is enough in some cases, maybe 2 
years in others, particularly with these underemployed people we are 
talking about. Then we hope that by that time we have brought them 
into the circle of regular extension activities and they become partic- 
ipating families in a regular on-going extension program, making 
better use of the efforts we employ through general means. That at 
least is my personal estimate. Mr. Ferguson, am I far off on that in 
terms of this intensive farm counseling? 

Mr. Ferreuson. No, I think that checks very closely. As Mr. 
Kepner pointed out here, it varies with local situations. Of course, 
the thing that we hope is that we have a graduating class going on all 
the time, so it does not become necessary to give those farm families 
more intensive counseling for too long. As a matter of fact, what 
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happens in most of these counties is that they try to move those 
poe into groups so they work in groups as far as possible. We 

ave some very interesting things being done in this field. Some 
counties have attempted to work on a group basis to start with and 
have had excellent success, particularly in the discussion of principles, 
they find that they can work very nicely with groups. fiventually 
there comes a time when they have to give many of these families a 
little more individual help. I think where that is going on probably 
the number of families per individual worker is somewhat larger. 
Yet apparently that method does not adapt itself to all situations or 
all counties. I think the figure of 50 to 100 is not far off at any 
one time, realizing that that is a rotating group, and that many of 
these people come into this group for a year or so and then they move 
out and become a part of the general extension program of the county. 


EXTENSION WORK IN KENTUCKY 


Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Peterson, I want you and Mr. Ferguson and you 
other gentlemen to know that people in my home State of Kentucky 
appreciate the many benefits that they have received from the Exten- 
sion Service. There is no State in the United States that has received 
more benefits than has my home State of Kentucky. I know of the 
fine work that this Department has rendered to American agricul- 
ture for the past 20 years and I say to you not only as a Member of 
Congress but as a citizen of Kentucky that I appreciate it. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you very much, Mr. Natcher. 

Mr. Natcuer. I am very much interested in this rural develop- 
ment program that you mentioned a few minutes ago. In my home 
district, eight of my counties are listed in the low-income group, 
marked “seriously low.” ‘The people in Butler County appreciate 
the fine work that is now being done in this particular county under 
this rural development program. If you asked me to select a county 
in my section of Kentucky, after dividing the State into two equal 
parts, that this program should be started in, knowing the counties 
as I do, I would have selected Butler County. Not a county in Ken- 
tucky, in my opinion, qualifies better for this type of a program than 
Butler County does. 

I wonder if it would be too much trouble if Mr. Kepner or one of 
your staff could file a short statement at this point in the record per- 
taining to the program in Butler County. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


PROGRAM IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT, BUTLER CouNTY, Ky. 


The inauguration of a rural development program in Butier County, Ky. was 
discussed with local residents by members of the Kentucky State Rural Develop- 
ment Committee in early fall 1956. The idea for launching such a program was 
most enthusiastically received by the residents of Butler County who proceeded 
to set up a local rural development committee and at their first meeting estab- 
lished subcommittees as follows: Agriculture, industry, social development, edu- 
cation, public relations, and executive. 

The Kentucky Extension Service made available two additional county work- 
ers—an associate county agent and an associate home demonstration agent—and 
the Soil Conservation Service has provided a work-unit conservationist and half 
time of a soil-survey man. The State vocational education department has 
placed two additional vocational teachers in the county and plan to add another 
soon. Although the committee’s work is just getting underway, they are under- 
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taking inventories as to the potential for introducing new industries into the 
county, are inventorying the underemployed labor force, are investigating credit 
needs to help bring about improvements in the area, are exploring with school 
officials the need for industrial vocational training in the high schools, and are 
investigating the possibilities of improvements in agriculture with current in- 
terest centered on improvement in egg production, both for market purposes and 
for hatching. Since getting organized in the county several representatives of 
the county committee have visited both Tennessee and Mississippi to study their 
development programs and to get ideas as to how the work in Butler County may 
be speeded up and made most effective. 

From all evidence this work is getting underway in Butler County with the 
whole-hearted support of the local leadership. 

Mr. Narcuer. I have been very much interested in the discussion 
that has taken place concerning the amount of the annual appropria- 
tion and the increases. As I recall, $1,300,000 of the increase is for the 
rural development program. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct, sir. 


SALARY LEVELS OF AGENTS 


Mr. Narcuer. In my district, Mr. Peterson, we have, as I have 
pointed out to you on other occasions, 15 counties. Our county agents, 
all 15 of them, are well-qualified, dedicated men. These men are 
college graduates and most of them married with families. Some of 
these men now have children who are in college. Increases are re- 
quested for this Department. I hope that you are keeping in mind 
the necessity of salary increases for our county agents. Additional 
employees are needed in the local offices, but an adequate wage for 
cur agents is more important. What do you have in mind concerning 
this matter, Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Prererson. Mr. Natcher, we have called that problem to the 
attention of the States repeatedly. I have personally, and I know the 
members of the Extension staff have. You understand that the salary 
levels are fixed within the State, but we have certainly encouraged the 
States to give attention to that problem, with a view to retaining 
capable and, as you say, dedicated men. We certainly agree with 
that characterization. 

Mr. Natcuer. I am glad to hear that, Mr. Peterson. I am glad to 
know that you are pointing out to the States and to the different ex- 
tension departments throughout the United States the importance of 
this particular matter. I know it is fine to have an assistant county 
agent and to have the offices well staffed and, as mentioned a few min- 
utes ago, a program wherein you have your county agent, your home- 
maker, and one other individual to work with the c ounty committees ; 
but at the same time I think it is more important to see that the county 
agent is paid a salary commensurate with our present-day living costs. 

“Mr. ANvERSEN, Will you yield ? 

Mr. Narcuer. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Anpersen. When I previously asked a question about the addi- 
tion of $3,050,000 to further strengthen State and county extension 
work in the back of my mind there was this very problem that Mr. 
Natcher has brought up. This subcommittee recognizes that, Mr. 
Peterson. Back in 1947 we had quite a scrap on the floor of the House, 
and I insisted on quite an increase for extension, so that the word would 
go down to the various States and more or less force them to give 
the sort of salaries that were commensurate with the agent’s abilities 
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and home-demonstration agent’s abilities. It seems to me that if we 
could utilize in some fashion this $3,050,000 toward recognizing ability 
someway, as an incentive toward letting these men and women know 
that they can qualify for a little additional salary, that we would right 
there be doing a lot toward strengthening the extension work. We 
are handicapped, are we not, by the fact that the salary level is set 
in the State at the State level ? 

Mr. Pererson. I would not like to say that we are handicapped. 

Mr. Anversen. That is the question [ wanted to ask. Do you have 
anything to say about it here, Mr. Ferguson ? 


DETERMINATION OF SALARIES AT STATE LEVEL 


Mr. Frercuson. May I comment on that point. Salary levels are 
set locally and at the State level. It is the responsibility of the direc- 
tor of extension of the land-grant college to establish the level of 
salaries. Wehave been concerned with the fact that extension salaries 
in many States have not been up to where they should be and, as Mr. 
Peterson pointed out, we have discussed this problem with the States. 
Weshall be very happy to again discuss it with them and very happy to 
reflect your concern in it, because I have the feeling that unless we can 
maintain an adequate salary structure we do not attract the kind of 
young people that we ought to be attracting into extension. Combined 
with this, of course, is the need for opportunities for these young 
people to continue to improve themselves professionally, through 
additional inservice training and professional improvement. So we 
will again be very happy to bring this to the attention of the States, 
Mr. Natcher, and I am sure they will be very happy to know of your 
interest in it. 

Mr. ANperseN. Further on that, Mr. Ferguson, is there someway 
this subcommittee could help, for instance, by saying in our report 
that such and such a sum of money was put in for the express purpose 
of being matched by the States and counties to assure to the agents or 
whoever they might be a moderate increase in salary along the line? 
If this money was put in provisionally for that purpose, it would sort 
of put the urge on the States and counties to takes advantage of it; 
would it not ? 

Mr. Frercuson. We would have the problem administratively in 
that kind of a situation since the funds are distributed according to 
formula, and the problem is not quite the same in all States. I think 
it would be adequate if you would mention in the report that the 
Committee looks favorably on the use of these funds for salary adjust- 
ments. I think that probably would be all that would be necessary, 
Mr. Andersen. In the past there has been the feeling in the States that 
for the most part they should attempt to get their salary adjustments 
out of State and local funds. I think for the most part they have 
tried to do that, although in the last year we have told them there was 
no restriction on the use of Federal funds for salary adjustments. 
Yet I think they have felt that they should use those funds insofar as 
possible for pushing the program ahead. I think the directors will be 
very happy to know of your interest in it, and I would suggest if that 
is the way the committee feels that you include such an item in the 
report. 
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Mr. Anprrsen. Do you think that would be helpful, Mr. Natcher? 

Mr. Natrcuer. I certainly do, Mr. Andersen, and I want to thank 
you for your fine suggestions. This is an important matter to my 

ome State and especially my district. As I pointed out before, 8 of 
the 15 counties in my district are low-income counties, marked “seri- 
ously low.” The county agents in my district are working day and 
night to aid our farmers and agriculture generally. Their efforts 
and.accomplishments are many, and my district as a result of their 
work is on its way out of the low-income class. I say to you quite 
frankly that the county agents in Kentucky are not adequately paid. 
The county agents in Kentucky are listed about 40 in the 48 States. 
Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Scurunen. That is correct. 

Mr. Narcuer. Another thing, Mr. Peterson, that I would like to 
point out to you that I think means a lot to agriculture generally is 
the home-demonstration agents. As I understand it, these ladies in 
Kentucky are about 38 as far as salary is concerned in the United 
States. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Scurvusen. That is correct. 

Mr. Natcuer. I think this alone shows, Mr. Peterson, that every- 
thing possible should be done to get the salaries of these people where 
they should be, and I am delighted to know that you and the members 
»f your department and of the Department of Agriculture generally 
are recommending to the States and to the extension departments 
that this matter receive careful attention. I understand full well the 
system that is used in the setting of the salaries, and going through 
my district I have called this to the atention of our county judges and 
our people in the counties where it will help. I want you to know 
that I certainly appreciate your attitude in this particular matter. 
After study I hope that our committee will call this matter up again 
for attention in our report. 


COMPUTATION OF RETIREMENT ANNUITIES 


There is one other matter, Mr. Chairman, that I would like to 
discuss briefly at this time with these gentlemen. I now have pending 
a bill that provides that the county agents shall in computing retire- 
ment time be given credit for vocational agriculture work. I do want 
to call this bill to your attention, and I hope that when it is called to 
the attention of Secretary Benson a favorable report will be given to 
this particular measure. 

Mr. Prererson. We will certainly give it our careful attention, Mr. 
Natcher. 

Mr. Natcuer. Gentlemen, I want to thank you again for the fine 
statements that you made to this committee and for the fine work you 
are doing. 

Mr. Prrerson. Thank you very much. 


EXTENSION WORK WITH INDIANS 


Mr. Horan. I notice, Mr. Kepner, that you have a pilot county in 
New Mexico. Would there be any Indian population in that par- 
ticular county ¢ 

Mr. Kepner. It is quite heavily populated by Indians, yes, sir, and 
inherently low income, of course. 
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Mr. Horan. Of course, to me the so-called Indian problem in Amer- 
ica is the old story of Cain and Abel. One tended his flocks and the 
other tilled the land, and they quarreled. We found when the white 
man went west a nomadic life in most areas. Of course, we settled 
the country and we set aside reservations for our red brother. At that 
time tuberculosis was rampant among them. They became the so- 
called vanishing Americans. We moved in with certain health pro- 
grams, and today we have reduced the incidence of tuberculosis. They 
are living longer, and to a large extent the red man is on the increase, 
It creates problems, because the red race is readily assimilable into 
the white race. When I first became a Congressman—l always go out 
and have a powpow with the Indians I represent every year—one of 
my Indian friends told me, “Intermarriage and intermarriage, pretty 
soon no Indians.” And it is true. ‘Those who signed the so-called 
McLaughlin Treaty on the Colville Reservation early in this century 
numbered some 700. ‘Today those on the reservation rolls—and that 
does not include all of the progeny, because they have to have at least 
25 percent of Indian blood—number 4,200, the point being that the 
Indians are on the increase and the reservation is not getting any 
larger. So the cry goes up to do something for the Indians. 

I believe we have about 25 organizations in the United States today, 
some very fine organizations and some of them just organized because 
they can make a living out of it for those who run the organization, 
Some of them merely aggravate and anger the Indians and keep the 
pot boiling. So we do not always get someplace in doing something 
for the Indians, but after about 10 years of study last July 24 the 
President signed a program designed to do several things on the 
Colville Reservation. For one thing, we are returning unallotted 
lands that were held in trust for them—actually public lands, be- 
cause in the middle 1930’s Mr. Ickes took it off the reservation. We 
returned 818,000 acres to the Indians there. We also required that 
within a period of 5 years the Indians themselves—and on this point 
I insisted—propose and set up a legislative program looking toward 
their eventual liberation from their status as wards of the Govern- 
ment. 

Then we have other programs designed to teach the Indian how to 
live in the white man’s way. It is not an easy program. As I say, 
every year I go up and have a powpow with the Indians. I do flatter 
myself that most of them trust me. But in that legislative program 
we will have to teach them things of help to them. We have county 
agents now on the reservation. It has been going on for about 4 years 
now, I believe. We would like to teach them trades and that sort 
of thing, and we would like to help them. As I say, that program 
has not taken form as yet. We are, however, now working on a pro- 
gram for their rehabilitation. They do have resources on the reser- 
vation. In fact, we have a very good Forest Service management 
there, and most of their income if it is of any importance comes from 
that. We have found that they can become good mechanics, and that 
they have real talent. By and large they are very honest. 

So I just wondered what procedures you are following in New 
Mexico, because I look forward to counseling with the Indians I 
represent, to help them work out a program for their rehabilitation. 

I would like to have you comment on how you go about cooperatin 
with the Indian service. I have many friends in that service. I thin 
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they are able men. Like anyone else that is trying to do a job that is 
confused, they are subject to criticism. 

Mr. Kepner. I would prefer to pass to Mr. Ferguson on that par- 
ticular question if it is on the broad scope. 

Mr. Horan. I would like to know definitely what you are doing in 
Sandoval and Santa Fe Counties, N. Mex., and then I would like to 
have comment from Mr. Ferguson, because I face this program. 

Mr. Kepner. I am afraid, Mr. Horan, I am not going to be helpful 
here. I will be glad to get the information just as soon as we can. 
One of our people was in New Mexico about 2 or 3 weeks ago, and [ 
have not questioned him in detail as to exactly what was going on there. 
The written report which was requested is on the way, so we can supply 
it later, but as of the moment I cannot provide anything for the record 
in detail with respect to the program under the rural- development 
aspect in these two counties in New Mexico. 

Mr. Ferauson. May I take it from there? 

Mr. Horan. Surely. 


WORK WITH BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Ferevson. This may be just a little confusing, in that those 
counties in New Mexico marked on the map have been allotted funds 
under the rural-development program. We are also, as you know, 
working under contracts with the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 16 
States. You will recall that Mr. Lee and I visited with you last year 
and with Mr. Marshall on this particular effort. This is an attempt to 
transfer the educational functions of extension from the Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, over to Extension and work 
through the land-grant colleges. After these 16 States had entered 
into agreements—and incidentally New Mexico has only a contract 
for part of the work. We have not contracted for all of the work in 
New Mexico. As you know, there is a contract in Washington and 
there is also one in Minnesota. After these State contracts had been 
negotiated we also negotiated a contract here between the Federal 
Extension Service and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. They trans- 
ferred one employee to us, a home economist. The person who had 
been in charge of the work in the Bureau was retiring, so we went out 
and hired the best man that we could find any place in these United 
States for this job, a man who had been director of extension in the 
State of Oklahoma, a man who traces his ancestry back to the Chero- 
kees. He is now with us. He came with us on September 15. He and 
a representative of the Bureau of Indian Affairs are now in the process 
of working with the States on developing this program. 

There are problems, of course. We have had to transfer some per- 
sonnel from one agency to another, and the character of the program 
has been changed somewhat. The Bureau of Indian Affairs included 
their credit work in their extension program. That work was left 
with the Bureau. We are not in the credit business. So we have had 
a little problem getting the folks acquainted with this new procedure. 
I think the program is working very nicely. We are not without 
problems. We are quite aware of that, and it is not going to be an 
easy thing to accomplish. Yet I believe the States are going into it 
wholeheartedly, and we are getting very fine support from the Indian 
people themselves. Mr. Brown reported to me just the other day 
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that at one of these conferences when it was explained that in this new 
concept the extension work would not involve credit some of the 
leaders of the tribe said in effect, “That’s fine.” 

We think there is a job here to be done in the field of education, 
and we do not think that it ought to be confused with credit. However, 
it is going to take just a little time to get the Indian folks themselves 
oriented to thinking in terms of education being separated from credit. 
I am very happy with what I have seen up to the present time. Inci- 
dentally, we have some pictures here which you folks may be inter- 
ested in of things that are happening in extension work on the reser- 

vations. I feel that the program is going along about as well as we 
could hope to have it go. 

4-H WORK 


Mr. Horan. I want to say this for the record. Now, 4-H work has 
been instituted, and thanks to some of our leading citizens in these 
counties who have been helping * promote 4-H work and that sort 
of thing, 4-H work is increasing. I also hope to see the Future House- 
wives have projects initiated there. Since that happened, I noticed 
their county fair, and also the Indian fair—the 4-H exhibits are in- 
creasing. ‘They were quite meager the first year they had that, but 
they are improving. A couple of brothers named Friedlander, young 
kids 2 years ago went down to Yakima and placed 1 and 2 in the 
stock judging compet ition. A girl by the name of Orr has had audi- 
tions in opera work in Chicago. Last year she sang at the farm 
forum in Spokane. Her sister, who is 13, is in the process now of 
painting an oil painting of Chief Jim James for me. The talent is 
there. It will take a little different approach to get the expression 
from the Indian than from us descendants of European peas: ints, be- 
cause we approach things in a little bit different way. 

But I would be very anxious to find out what your program is, 
because inescapably, as long as I remain in Congress, I have a respon- 
sibility there. Iam actually author of the bill I mentioned; althongh 
it does not have my name on it, that passed last summer. And it 
called for this program. I would be interested to know more about 
this, because we are in this, and the program is underway, and we 
want fo make as few mistakes as we can in the promotion of this 
most interesting and, I think, quite fruitful possibility in this field. 

Now, I would like also to find out why in the Panhadle of Texas 
those 14 counties that we had to take off crop insurance a year ago 
lo not show up in red. 

Mr. Frerauson. My comment on that, Mr. Horan, is this. The 
colored map was made in 1950. We think that a map made today 
would probably reveal some other areas of need. I think when we 
get our requests in from the States for this year, that we are going 
to find requests coming in from those areas which have been very 
hard hit by this drought. I am confident there will be some requests 
from that area. 

Mr. Horan. I have been bedeviling other sections of the Depart- 
ment and witnesses on this business of economic units in farming. I 
assume that one of the main factors in these low-income groups here 
is you did not give the man a horse he could ride in some sort of rural 
production. 
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INTERAGENCY COOPERATION 


Now, my third question—and this is very near to my heart also, 
and we have discussed this, I have discussed it with Mr. Hanson of 
the Farmers’ Home Administration, and I believe I discussed it with 
you, Mr. Ferguson—is the matter of some sort of a pattern of co- 
operation between all of the services that go into the Department 
of Agriculture’s attempt to help the farmer in any given community. 
Sometimes we have confusion caused by animosities and sometimes 

ealousies between county agents, soil conservationists, and so forth. 

e do have occasionally the type of mind that has to create antag- 
onisms or he does not think he has gotten any place. 

I just wonder what sort of a pattern we are evolving to divide 
the labor and to maybe rotate the boss, and that sort of thing, so 
that we have the most complete possible cooperation between all of 
the various services. 

Now, I ask that question because involved in rural rehabilitation 
eventually must come into the picture the matter of credit. We have 
the Farmers’ Home Administration—and heaven knows this sub- 
committee has told them not to loan money to a man that is just 
going to go broke, because we break hearts that way, too, as well as 
pocketbooks. 

Mr. Pererson. We have two basic programs, with which I have 
some familiarity, involving the interagency forces and interagency 
cooperation. One is the rural development program which we have 
been discussing here, and the other the Great Plains program that 
is now getting underway. 

Mr. Kepner outlined earlier the committee pattern that involves 
all the agencies with other outside agencies, State and private, working 
together, for basic cooperation, to set a pattern for which and to 
achieve which are two different things. But at least the mechanics 
are there. And it becomes an administrative responsibility, each 
agency’s administrative forces, as well as the Secretary’s Office, to 
evaluate the degree of cooperation as the program unfolds. 





GREAT PLAINS PROGRAM 


In the Great Plains program we have set up an interagency work- 
ing group within the Department which, as a working group, develops 
all of the policies and procedures which will be used in that program 
and comes through the Secretary’s Office for approval before they 
are implemented. Again, it will require follow through to see the 
cooperation is as intended when the procedures are outlined. 

Mr. Horan. I want to say this: We have in one of my counties the 
prettiest teamwork you ever saw between the soil conservationist, 
Mr. Bisby, and Al Esta, in Douglas C ounty. They work together just 
like a team. And Douglas County is one of our finer counties. It 
pays off. One man might be just so strong, and another man just so 
strong, but together they have got the strength of three men. And 
we have got to have that. We have got to get rid of the sour apples 
in the box, too. That has to be done. If it takes higher wages, we 
ought to pay it, because a lot of damage could be done by a man that 
is not fitted for his trade in that field. 
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Mr. Pererson. Insofar as time has been available to me, I person- 
ally got out in the counties in various parts of the country. That is 
one of the things I have attempted to investigate into wherever I 
have been. Now, there are places where the level of cooperation, as I 
have found it, has not been what I would call good. My own expe- 
rience is that that is the exception rather than the rule. Generally 
the level of cooperation appears to me, with what attention I have 
been able to give to it, to be very good. 

Now, as I have questioned our administrative people—Mr. Fergu- 
son, Mr. Williams, Mr. Kepner, and others—they give me similar 
reports, that there are specific places where we have “problems. But 
overall it seems to us to be reasonably good. Now, there may be 
others who would apply different judgments. Mr. Marshall earlier 
mentioned a different type of problem which we have in utilization 
of resources. But certainly this one of the maximum cooperation that 
is necessary to maximum effectiveness of agency and departmental 
programs, we certainly have given and intend to continue to give close 
attention to that area of work, cooperation between agencies. 

Mr. Frerevson. Mr. Horan, may I follow Mr. Peterson’s comment 
to give you an idea specifically of how we have attempted to go at 
this? This question came up about a year ago with the Farmers’ 
Home Administration as to how we could dovetail our energies and 
do a little better job. 


STUDY OF INTERAGENCY RELATIONSHIPS 


In cooperation with Mr. Hanson’s office, we set up a joint task 
force, 2 people from his office and 2 from ours. They made a 
study of 13 situations. They took 13 States, and took a specific 
county in 13 States, a random sample county, to find out what was 
being done in those counties which made for good cooperation. In 
other words, we tackled the thing on a positive objective basis. 

Asa result of that combined study, we have come up with a 10-point 
program which we have talked over with our extension people in the 
States, which Farmers’ Home has talked over with their people in the 
States. And I will just very quickly run over the 10 points for you. 
They reveal definite action which seemed to make cooperation work. 

First. Maps showing the location of borrowers and of extension 
group activities, 4-H and homemakers clubs, so everyone knew what 
was going on. 

Second. The exchange of bulletins and information to be used by 
both agencies assisting ‘these families. 

Third. The attendance of home-demonstration agents and exten- 
sion workers at borrowers’ meetings and the attendance of county 
supervisor or borrower leader at extension training schools and spec- 
ial meetings. In other words, trying to get the people crossing 
over. 

Fourth. Home-demonstration agents assist the county supervisors 
with year-end analysis discussions with those borrowers having special 
family-living problems, so that they were brought in contact with the 
home agent. 

Fifth. Family participation in extension clubs and other farm and 
community meetings. 


me 
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Sixth. Home-demonstration agents take the initiative in getting 
the knowledge of materials, program, and special activities to 
Farmers’ Home Administration supervisors. The Farmers’ Home 
Administration supervisors take the initiative in getting materials to 
the borrower families, and in requesting help. 

Seventh. Exchange of information through newspapers, radio and 
television. 

Eighth. E mphasis on help to new borrowers and the young families. 

Ninth. Continuous screening of family needs by the county super- 
visor to discover individual family needs. 

And, tenth, individual assistance to the families by the Extension 
Home agent or the extension worker when needed. 

Those were the 10 points that we worked out between the 2 agencies. 
That information has gone out to the States, and we are encouraging 
the State directors and the State supervisors of Farmers’ Home to sit 
down with their staffs out there, and see how they can implement that 
and add something else to it. 


PROGRESS IN BUTLER COUNTY, KY. 


Mr. Horan. I will be very interested to follow the progress you are 
making in Butler County, Ky., because I think you have a challenge 
there, the unevenness of the ground, subject to periodical floods. But 
I do think you have the type of people, as far as I know, in the human 
beings that live there you have a pretty good asset to work with. I 
assume, however, it is going to take the highest quality of cooperation, 
because as I see it, you have not only some land-use planning to con- 
trive—your soil conservation work will have to be stepped up if you 
are going to improve the situation, just from your description of ‘the 
terrain, and you are going to have to study the pattern of ownership. 
I don’t know what experiments you run on what type of crop should 
be produced there. I don’t know enough about it. If it is one thing, 
you may be able in some cases to reduce the acreage. But if it is 
another, you may have to increase the acreages per unit. It is a chal- 
lenge. It is one, though, that most of us would enjoy meeting, if we 
could, because it is always heartening to produce and to achieve 
something. 

I am very much for this rural redevelopment and have been from 
its inception, when the President made his report to Congress in 1955. 
I am happy to see it under way. 

I have had some experience in land-use planning. And I know that 
there isn’t anything that cannot be achieved unless the gods of the 
weather are very contrary. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


EXTENSION WORK AMONG THE INDIANS 


Mr. Marsnaty. Mr. Ferguson, in the matter of extension work 
among the Indians, the funds that Congress appropriated are divided 
among the States on the basis of farm ‘population, 

Mr. Fercuson. That is right. 

Mr. Marea, So, actually the Congress in the appropriation takes 
into consideration the Indian population. 

Mr. Frereuson. That is right. 
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Mr. Marswary. So from that standpoint you are under somewhat a 
directive from the Congress to take into consideration the extension 
work among the Indians. 

Mr. Fercuson. That is right, Mr. Marshall. The additional assist- 
ance that we have from the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has compensated to a large extent for the lack 
of support that we would normally get from counties, because in 
many cases where there is a reservation involved there is no local tax 
revenue, and these funds have helped us move along in those areas, 

Mr. Marswatu. In connection with the rural development program, 
have you taken into consideration any counties in your future expan- 
sion having an Indian population ? 

Mr. Fercuson. We are depending on these State committees, to 
take a look at their situation in the States. I think as soon as we 

ossibly can get the data, we want to revise the map that was made 
baa on the 1949 census. Do we have enough data on the 1950-55 
census to bring that map up to date, Mr. Kepner? 

Mr. Kerner. The technicians would have to answer that question—I 
am not working with that. There are many counties outside of these 
colored areas that could well have been colored, but this map is de- 
veloped upon a census area basis. So that those isolated or individual 
counties that might well have been colored on this map do not appear 
by virtue of the fact that you have a whole area thrown together. As 
far as the Department is concerned, I see no indication that we would 
have to adhere to colored areas on this map, providing the county 
selected does meet these general criteria. 

So this is not, as I understand it, Mr. Peterson, a rigid boundary we 
are going to adhere to. 

Mr. Pererson. It is not. 

Mr. Marsnatt. One other question, Mr. Ferguson. In your discus- 
sion with Mr. Horan, you a about the fact that you were having 
a problem, since the Indian J sureau formerly had their loan policy 
and their extension work tied together. What has been the attitude 
of the Farmers’ Home Administration in picking up this type of a 
loan ? 

Mr. Fereuson. The Indian Service is continuing their loans, Mr. 
Marshall. I did not want to leave the impression that the Indian Serv- 
ice is not continuing their loans. We have not taken over the loaning 
function. Our only problem is to get the Indian folks themselves to 
understand that an Extension man now is a little different kind of 
an Extension man than he was over with the Bureau of Indian A ffairs, 
because when he was over there, they thought of him as a loan man, 
and now they need to think of him as an educator. And the interesting 
thing is that where we have had conferences—as you see in these pic- 
tures, where Mr. Brown has been out and visited with the tribal 
leaders in many of these areas, Mr. Horan, these tribal leaders have 

said in effect, “This is good. We think this is the way it should be. 

We want people out here to do educational work and not mix that 
up with our loan business.” So I think that Mr. Brown is finding that 
the folks are accepting that idea, and they like it, after it has been 
explained to them and they understand it. I think the problem is 
getting an understanding of it. 

Mr. MarsHA.u. Ought not some of the programs of the “armers’ 
Home Administration be made available to the Indians 
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Mr. Fereuson. I don’t know enough about their operations to 
know whether they do make loans to the Indians or not. 

Mr. Pererson. I don’t either. I am not familiar with that, Mr. 
Marshall. 

Mr. Horan. I want to say that they do have several million dollars 
in their tribal funds, so they are not bankrupt. Of course, most of the 
revenue comes from revenues from very well managed timberlands, 
But it is in a climate where it takes 120 years to grow a commercial 
tree—so that the forest that is their principal asset as of the moment, 
some of the allotment owners will be rich, and then it will be 20 years 
before they cut a tree on their allotment, and so they are pretty poor 
by that time. We have made some improvements on reservation man- 
agement that allows them to make shifts there. We are gaining on 
thisthing. Itisslow. But it isa field for this type of rural redevelop- 
ment and human rehabilitation. And it will require intelligence in 
working it out. And we cannot escape it. 

Mr. Frrevuson. Right. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Mr, Vursell. 


EXTENT OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Vursetzt. Mr. Ferguson, do I understand that this rural re- 
development will ultimately affect probably a thousand counties or 
more ? 

Mr. Freravuson. There are about a thousand counties at the present 
time, Mr. Vursell, which, according to the information that we have 
been able to get from the research people, have this problem to a 


marked degree, and where folks are in a situation where they need 
additional sources of revenue and income. We would hope that the 
influence of this program as developed through pilot counties would 
spread over into these other counties and help pull up the general 
economic level of all of these counties. 

Mr. Vursetu. Now, the purpose of this is to amalgamate leadership 
in the various types of progress in various ways, including bringing 
in opportunities for off-the-farm employment and developing better 
farming and better methods. And as I understand it, it is the coopera- 
tion of the leading forces in any community working together to help 
raise the economic unit of the people of that particular locality or 
town. 

Mr. Frreuson. That is exactly our feeling about it. We feel that 
there is a tremendous amount of good human energy and a tremendous 
amount of good brain power out there that can be harnessed, which 
in turn, can greatly affect the general economic and social welfare 
of those communities. We aiso feel that this is going to be done in 
the long run by those peop themselves, harnessing their own re- 
sources, using their own abilities to get this job done. And that our 
part in this, as agency people and as Government, is to give them the 
stimulus, the help, the encouragement, to do the thing for themselves, 
rather than do it for them. 

Mr. Vourse.u. In other words, to help them to help themselves. 

Mr. Fercuson. That is right. 

Mr. Vurse.t. I think that is a rather sound base and in the long 
run is much better than to give the help and let them be recipients, 
rather than them having the leadership and then they have the pride 
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that they have been able to pull themselves up, and they are more 
likely to keep going economically and every other way. 

Now, is this program a program that when it starts it will never 
end so far as the Federal Government is concerned, and will con- 
tinue to spiral as to the cost to the Federal Government, or do you 
visualize a termination date as to the costs to the Government? 

Mr. Ferauson. We would visualize and we would certainly hope 
that this would not be a continuing and expanding expense to the 
Federal Government. That would not be our concept of it. Our 


concept of it rather is that the Federal Government can give the 


necessary stimulus and leadership to get the program started, improve 
the general economic situation in the county, or the area, sufficiently 
that it from there on can operate under its own steam. 

Mr. Vorsext. I think that is a splendid idea—because I have seen 
the redevelopment of the entire southern Illinois, the greater part of 
it, and most of the leadership has established pride in getting ahead, 
and it has done a good job and really made a very great accomplish- 
ment as reflected in the production and the wealth of that entire area 
in the northern part of, say, southern Illinois, and in southern [Illinois 
generally. 


ESTIMATED COST OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT IN FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Now, another question I had in mind is how much do you have in 
the budget to bulwark this thing financially for 1958? What is your 
estimate for 1958? 

Mr. Fereuson. $1,300,000 for fiscal 1958. That is the increase— 
a currently appropriated, plus $1,300,000 for this year, Mr. 

ursell, 

Mr. VursELL. Now, do you have an estimate as to where you think 
it would go in 1959 and 1960, roughly speaking? 

Mr. Ferauson. No; we have not attempted to project that. I think 
the program is a little too new yet to make an accurate projection. 
I think we are going to have to get a few years of experience here with 
it to see how rapidly we can begin to taper off in some of these areas 
and have the people take the thing over themselves. Some of that 
will depend, as I see now, on how successful they are in building their 
own financial resources in those areas. In some areas, it may come 
rather rapidly. Take for instance the case of this county I mentioned 
in southern Ohio with this aluminum plant going in. I would expect 
that that will take place rather rapidly there, that within a year or 
so those people will be on their feet and on their way. There will be 
some other counties that will not be quite as fortunate as that county 
was. It may take a little longer in those situations. 

Mr. Voursett. Probably 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. Frerauson. Yes. 

Mr. Vursewu. Three years would be rather rapid tapering off, I 
would imagine, anyhow. 

Mr. Ferevuson. I would think so. 


APPROPRIATIONS LIMITED BY LAW 


Mr. Scurusen,. I might mention one point, and that is the legis- 
lation, section 8, does limit the amount that can be appropriated under 
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this act to 10 percent of that amount appropriated under section 3. 

Mr. Voursexu, I didn’t get that. 

Mr. Scurupen. The legislation authorizing appropriations for 
rural development is limited to 10 percent of that amount which is 
caneeiriaten under section 3 of the Smith-Lever Act. 

Mr. Frereuson. The purpose being that just as quickly as possible 
this work ought to be taken over by the regular resources. But in 
order to get it started and off dead center, it is our feeling that we 
need to oe it a little initial push here to get it going, and to give the 
people the feeling that they can really take this thing and go with it 
when they have a little help. 

Mr. Vurseutu. There is no partnership in this with the State or 
local counties ¢ 

Mr. Fereuson. No required partnership financially. There is a 
partnership, of course, in terms of the amount of effort that is put 
in by the State extension services over and above that which will be 
used to put people on the job. So while there is no required matching 
of these funds, actually there will be a good deal of State resources 
going into it, and we would encourage that to increase. 

Mr. Vourseuw. I would think that there would be considerable par- 
ticipation, whether it was absolutely requested or not, because if you 
are going to get the leaders of various forces in the ¢ sounty cooperating 
in a joint effort of this kind, very likely they will enmesh that with 
a desire that is in nearly every county to help themselves, and getting 
the two together, you might find that the county would make a rather 
large financial contribution, particularly where they try to bring in 
industry and things of that kind. 

Mr. Ferevuson. That is right. 

Mr. Vurseti. To make jobs for people. 

I think.that is about all, Mr. Chairman. It sounds to me like it is 
a step in the right direction. But I am one of those that is a little fear- 
ful in getting the Government bigger and bigger and bigger all the 
time, whether it is in agriculture or anything else, because I think 
there is going to come a time when if you take enough tax money 
out of the pockets of the people, that we may get into trouble, and it 
might not be too far off. 

Mr. Fereuson. We share that concern with you, Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Chairman, I have one more request. I would 
like to know the average county agent’s salary for Kentucky. Can 
you give me that information. 

Mr. Scurvsen. Yes, sir. The av erage county agent’s salary for 
Kentucky is $5,497. 

Mr. Narcuer. Can you give me the average salaries of the associate 
agents and the assistant agents for Kentue ky. 

~Mr. Scurvusen. The associate agent’ s average salary is $4,836 and 
the assistant agent’s average salary i is $4,200. 

Mr. Narcuer. Now, can you give me the average salary in Ken- 
tucky for the home demonstration agent. 

Mr. Scurusen. $4,518. 

Mr. Natcuer. Can you give me the average salaries for the asso- 
ciate and assistant home demonstration agents. 

Mr. Scurupen. The associate home demonstration agent’s average 
salary is $4,000 and the assistant home demonstration agent’s average 
salary is $3,523. 
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Mr. Narcuer. Can you give me the national average salary for 
county agents, associate agents, and assistant agents. 

Mr. Scurusen. The average national salary of county agents— 
and this is an average of State averages, and not a weighted average 
based on number of employees—is $6,118, for associate agents it is 
$5,276, and for assistant agents, it is $4,625. 

Mr. Natrcuer. Will you be kind enough now to give me the average 
salary for the home demonstration agents, the national average, for 
associate and assistant home demonstration agents. 

Mr. Scurvusen. The averages for home demonstration agents is cal- 
culated the same way as for county agents. For home demonstration 
agents it is $4,923; for associate home demonstration agents, it is 
$4,321; and for assistant home demonstration agents, it is $3,876. 

I might say, Mr. Natcher, that all of these people are required, as a 
minimum in academic training, to have a bachelor’s degree in either 
agriculture or home economics, before they are employed as even 
assistant agents. 

Mr. Narcuer. Thank you, sir. I appreciate that. 


FUNDS REQUESTED FOR MARKETING EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Mr. Marsuatt. Mr. Ferguson, you have an increase of $150,000 for 
county agents to carry out marketing educational work. Just how is 
it planned that they will do that? 

Mr. Frereuson. This is marketing work, that is appropriated under 
the Agricultural and Marketing Act. That work is conducted on 
either 1 or 2 bases. One, a mutually worked out agreement between 


our office and the State for a marketing program. The other—we have 
done some work with States on a direct contract basis, particularly 
where more than one State was involved in it. This is a program 
designed to bear through the processes of education, the research find- 
ings in the field of marketing to those people who are concerned with 
the distribution and the utilization of our agricultural products. Some 
of that work starts with the farmers, some of it will be with the han- 
dlers and processors, some of it may be with consumers. 

It is designed to have people better understand the marketing proc- 
esses on the one hand, to apply better methods to the marketing proe- 
esses, and to improve both the technology and the economy of the 
marketing process. 

Incidentally, in this area, we have moved out, as I mentioned in my 
formal comments, in the field of extension work in utilization. We 
have had very good success. 

I thought you might enjoy seeing some of these samples. We have 
had very good success with this program. It is new. These 4 people 
we put on our staff, are working in cooperation with the 4 regional 
laboratories and the State land-grant colleges and industry, with the 
idea of getting into use some of these new developments. 

For instance, here is a sample of potato powder. We have had 
trouble with potato prices at times. The interesting thing is that few 
products have undergone any more changes in recent years than pota- 
toes have in the marketing process. For instance, most of the potatoes 
you get in a downtown hotel or retaurant are not peeled in that plant. 
They are peeled by a peeler who sells them to the restaurants. That 
has introduced a great many problems on how to peel these potatoes 
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and handle them and care for them as they move from the peeler to 
the market. 

Another with which you are familiar, is frozen french fries—and 
chips. Chips today are taking a tremendous volume of potatoes. 

And then this potato powder, which has been developed by the 
Department in one of its regional research laboratories, is a quick and 
easy way of preparing potatoes. 

These other products here—dried pineapple and citrus juices and 
tomato juice are ee up in this form—are being introduced. 

One purpose of this work will be to acquaint the trade with the 
new things research is developing in order to get a quicker acceptance 
ee a quicker use of some of these new processes by the distribution 
trade. 

The $150,000 is designed to give encouragement to this whole area. 


RELATIONSHIP OF RESEARCH AND MARKETING WORK 


Mr. Horan. May I ask a question on that point? What is the 
cooperation and the coordination within the Department on this 
sort of thing? 

Mr. Fereuson. The research work ? 

Mr. Horan. I know the research work, but how about the marketing 
services ? 

Mr. Fercuson. Well, in the marketing service they are doing good 
research work. We work with them closely and help develop pro- 
grams that carry this information out to the trade. Most of their 
work of a service nature is of technical advice, whereas ours provides 
educational assistance to the trade. There is excellent cooperation. 
I don’t think we are duplicating each other’s work at all. These 
funds will be used to strengthen the educational side. The work of 
the marketing service is primarily in the field of direct technical 
service in some of these fields. 

Mr. Pererson. You might say the Agricultural Marketing Service 
works with the physical problems—introducing, handling, presenting, 
packaging new products that research has developed. The educa- 
tional phase creates an awareness of the fact that the products are 
there, and how they might be used to fit into the normal food-trade 
processes, 

INCREASE IN PERSONNEL ON NATIONAL BASIS 


Mr. Horan. That is all. 

Mr. MarsHatyi, There is another item of $244,460. This item is 
largely for increase in personnel on a national basis, is it not? 

Mr. Fercuson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MarsHatxu. Could you tell us what you intend to do with each 
of your new positions? 

Mr. Ferevuson. The first position that we would like to set up under 
this is an assistant director in our division of 4-H Club site 4 The 
demands on our 4-H Club office are extremely heavy. We have oper- 
ated up to the present time without an assistant director. We would 
like to strengthen our work by adding an assistant director. 

The second job is that of a home economist to work in the field 
of informational materials. As a matter of fact, this person would 
be working on better ways of presenting home economics informa- 
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tion, providing assistance to the States in getting out information 
to home makers. 

The third area is that of marketing, and this comes about by virtue 
of the fact that the States, in some cases, are handicapped in working 
in markets where the commodities come from several States. For in- 
stance, take the New York market, the State of California has been 
in a position of having to send a person from California to work part 
time in the New York market. While they are there, they are con- 
cerned almost entirely with California products. We would like to 
place some of these people in the major markets to work in cooperation 
with all of the States which are supplying perishables to that market, 
to develop an on-going program in cooperation with the States, to help 
strengthen and improve the total handling and distribution of 
perishables. 

Another position would be that of specialist in the field of fiscal and 
personnel management. In our work with the States, we are called 
upon to render a great deal of assistance in this field of general man- 
agement as it affects budgeting, personnel, procurement, and so forth. 
We do not operate on a basis of a direct line of authority, but rather 
in an educational way. We are in need of someone to strengthen that 
particular type of request from the States for assistance. 

The other two positions are positions to strengthen our program of 
extension research and training, particularly the side of it dealing with 
studies of extension methods and the effectiveness of extension pro- 
grams. 

We have one division in the Federal Extension Service which is 
concerned with helping the States make studies of extension methods 
and extension programs which will make them more effective. We 
have a small staff in this particular area, and we have a need for two 
people to give support to this program, helping to bring together the 
necessary information, to plan and prepare work schedules for these 
studies, to assemble and tabulate extension research data, and to fol- 
low through with routine research operations. 

That would be the purpose, Mr. Marshall, to which we would put 
these funds. 


USE OF PERSONNEL FOR EDUCATION IN TERMINAL MARKETS 


Mr. Horan. Is your authorization broad enough for you to justify 
this activity, using extension personnel for purposes of education in 
the terminal markets ? 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes; particularly under the Research and Marketing 
Act we would have the authority, in fact, an obligation to develop an 
educational program in the field of marketing. 

Mr. Horan. Of course, I am not objecting to the activity. Now, 
for years the California, Oregon, and Washington Pear Bureau has 
been doing exactly this sort of thing. The Washington State Apple 
Commission carries on activities exactly along this line. It was made 
necessary because when we first went from the green grocer to the 
cash-and-carry sort of store, we found that the old green grocer knew 
how to handle the perishables he received. He ripened fruit, for in- 
stance, in his back room. But when we got into mass-production type 
of retailing, we did not always have that type of responsibility and 
that type of information, and so we found it necessary in the fruit 
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industry in the West, where we are so far from our markets, to try 
to insure our operation and our continued markets by this sort of 
activity. There is no question but what it paid off. But I was just 
wondering. 

Mr. Pererson. I am sure that we would not intend, and would de- 
liberately try to avoid, any duplication or interference with the work 
that established producer organizations are now performing in this 
area. But the problem of produce handling in relation to what kind 
and quality should be produced, and how it should be packaged and 
shipped in relation to market demand is so broad that we feel that 
there is an opportunity to perform a service of value to growers and 
growers’ representatives in point of production in this type of work. 

Mr. Horan. Of course, that raises another question. Those who 
are already financing their own activities in this field might ask some 
embarrassing questions about why shouldn’t they let the Federal 
Government do the thing that costs them, in some cases, 8 or 10 cents 
a package unit now. 

Mr. Pererson. That is a possibility, certainly. As I understand 
this program, it is not as intensive as the work that the Washington- 
Oregon Pear Bureau, the California Citrus Growers, the Washington 
Apple Commission, would do. They have a highly specialized, quite 
a high-value crop, which those organizations represent. And their 
marketing problems have been such as to develop much earlier than 
public work in marketing, that they, in self-defense, had to get into 
those markets. I would not visualize that the work to be done 
here would be of the intensive nature on the particular commodity that 
the commissions are now doing. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is right. As a matter of fact, our rule is to 
supplement what they were doing with an educational program, Mr. 
Horan. We want to work with them and help in any appropriate 
way with that particular type of work. Where industry will take 
this job on and do it, in my opinion Government should not do it. 
However, we have an obligation to conduct educational work in the 
field of marketing the same as we have in the field of production. 
That, of course, goes back under the original Smith-Lever Act. I 
was interested in reading not long ago the report that Congressman 
Lever’s committee made at the time the Smith-Lever Act was passed 
in 1914, pointing out the importance of Extension doing work in the 
field of marketing and distribution. We have, over the years, done 
some work in this field, but I do not think that we have pressed it as 
hard as we should have, and we feel that there is a place where we 
can very greatly improve the efficiency and reduce the costs of the 
distribution of our agricultural products by educational work with 
the trade, the receivers, the shippers, the wholesalers, and the proces- 
sors, in much the same way we have with the farmers, in order to 
improve the general distribution system. 

Mr. Horan. Along the lines of your testimony, Mr. Ferguson, could 
you be aiming at the partial or maybe complete avoidance of an in- 
stance that occurred in the State of Ohio, in one of the big metro- 
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politan centers, several years ago, when a tremendous volume of fresh 
vegetables had 'to be destroyed because of spoilage ? 

Mr. Fereuson. While I am not familiar with the details of that 
particular situation, one of the major objectives of extension work in 
marketing is to avoid just such situations. However, we did, when I 
was in Ohio, a good bit of market education work. And I would say 
that to a very large degree the improvement in quality in many prod- 
ucts—and the one that I was personally interested in most was eggs— 
was accomplished though an educational program which we con- 
ducted, not only with the farmers, in improving the quality of eggs on 
the farm, but with the handlers, the shippers and the retailers. “As a 
matter of fact, we conducted an extensive educational program with 
the retailers on such matters as just how do you handle eggs in the 
retail store. And prior to the time that that program was initiated, 

eggs, for the most part, regardless of when they were sold, were 
displayed out on an open counter, at room temperature, and that was 
not always conducive to good quality. 

After that program got underway, within a year or so, practically 
all the eggs in those stores with whom we were working went under 
refriger: tion, and the saving in quality was tremendous. 

That is one type of improvement, Mr. Horan, that we are interested 
in and concerned about in educational work in the field of marketing. 

Mr. Scurusen. Mr. Chairman, to supplement and possibly provide 
a little more information regarding your specific question as to the 
legal authority or the legal responsibility for doing this kind of work, 
the type of activity Mr. Fer guson was discussing was a type of ac tivity 
that would be undertaken by the Federal Extension Service, and the 


Federal Extension Service ‘does have the responsibility for admin- 
istering the provisions of three acts. There is, of course, the Smith- 
Lever Act; and then the Smith-Lever Act amended by Public Law 
360, which is the act of August 11, 1955; and then the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1946. The particular wording in the Agricultural 
Marketing Act—and the particular activity he was talking about 
referred to is: 


Marketing educational and demonstration work done hereunder in cooperation 
with the States shall be done in cooperation with the State agricultural extension 
service. 

The $150,000. would be on the basis of matched fund projects carried 
out by the States, and the 4 positions Mr. Ferguson referred to here 
would be responsible for increasing the effort of the Federal Exten- 
sion Service in carrying out that program. 

Mr. Horan. It is an interesting field. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Mr. Ferguson, when you appeared before the Bureau 
of the Budget with the request for this $244,600 appropriation, you 
made some suggestion as to the amounts that you would need in each 
category. 

Mr. Feravson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsnatu. Could that be supplied for the record at this point? 

Mr. Frerauson. Yes; we will be very glad to do that. 
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(The material referred to is as follows :) 


FEDERAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


An increase of $244,460 is necessary to strengthen the Federal staff to facilitate 
carrying out the increased responsibilities resulting from the expanded extension 
program in the States and Territories: 


Proposed 
Man-years increase 
for 1958 











Personal services: 

Permanent positions: Assistant director, GS-14, specialists in market- 

ing, GS-13, home economics assistant, GS-12, ’ specialist in fiscal and 

personnel management, GS-12, research assistants, GS-9, secretaries 
a et eneeennbs 19 $146, 431 
Ne GD ER ke. Asta sd head decid a cpieboknth duce be tneniosss| bypihdccsecens 146, 431 
ee eee ee ec cermnmecde~wonsaicenuneneationetercnaeiee: 35, 000 
Se eegeennennee MER. 8d SO ih eece his Gs... fps OL - 45445 - 10, 214 
I ce mbihnn tenth on tepritann 5, 000 
Ueeey GUeE WREST IOI. oo oo ses ese De dla ak see adel ee ek oilseed WAL 
EE SN no ec cancanwcwun dpi dddestseeo duces <msb<esey maeledieaisent 10, 000 
Neen een nn nn ne Re eudiaiiincusdcewalaparaeptons : 5, 000 
Services performed by other agencies. ......_..-.--- See SS ERE A5 4 skR hsb se foes gc hue rt 11, 000 
Ie sii pbamsnnucanant aD ea Oc oN 6, 000 
pS REESE EEE Eh EY a ees Ee cdddtebbsl. ethtiecwoks SESE CLUS iT sch 6, 000 
Sen Cen eeEE ED OO UIIIIROIRS COIN hos deh higenan on ae ennecapeusnagedun FPR Ke 9, 460 
Taxes and assessments. -_-.........----.------ eeielagadlaeck arrest Paces icbnsan en] 355 
ok enti cndobenmedusdenen a a cae () 244, 460 














1 Amounts shown for other than personal services include funds needed to meet deficiencies in present 
operations as a result of increased costs for transportation, per diem, supplies, equipment, and contractual 
services. 


Mr. Marsuatt. I believe also that you have some problem in regard 
to retirement, haven’t you? The retirement benefits have been in- 
creased. 

Mr. Frereuson. There is an item in our budget for the first time, 
an item for the vent ian contribution to the account equal to the 
amount paid in by the em e. The purpose of this item is to carry 
out the provisions of Public ‘Taw 854. These funds previously would 
have been appropriated directly to the retirement fund. Public Law 
854 provides that they be included in our estimates. 

Mr. MarsHatu. It would be the employer’s share. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is the employer’s share. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Now, some of these beneficiaries of retirement are 
employees of the local and State government as well. How do you 
handle that ? 

Mr. Frrcuson. These people are all cooperative employees and 
hold Federal appointments. The Federal Government has in the 
past taken care of that item through appropriations directly to the 
retirement fund. This is simply a transfer of that item from the 
retirement fund over to our budget. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Do you have anything you wish to add? 
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Mr. Frercuson. No. My only point is they come under the Federal 
retirement system by virtue of the fact that they hold Federal ap- 
pointments. or 

Mr. Marsuatu. Secretary Peterson, Director Ferguson, it is always 
a privilege for this committee to have you come before us. We are 
very much interested in your work. We realize that, as far as farm 
families are concerned, the best way and often their only way to get 
information concerning all of the valuable factors of research comes 
through the Extension Service. We think it is a very valuable con- 
necting link. And we think that the security and the living conditions 
of farm families depend to a very large extent on taking advantage 
of the wonderful research the Department is carrying on and how well 
you people do your work out there. And we think that you have done 
a good work over the years. 

Ve do wish to emphasize this, however. The benefits from research 
to the farmer have been immeasurable. You cannot measure what the 
benefit has been. But the control of the farmers’ markets pretty well 
leave their hands when his products leave the farm. And it is there 
he finds himself at a disadvantage oftentimes with the rest of our 
society. Sometimes it is a great disadvantage to him. 

However, due to the work over the years of the Extension people 
and other agencies of the Department of Agriculture, we have placed 
on the tables of the consumers of this country the best quality food 
products at the lowest hours of labor employed to purchase these 
fine commodities that we will find any place inthe world. And I think 
that is a credit not only to the American farmer, but also to the 
people who have carried out the research and informational work 
that has made that possible. 

We thank you. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I want to 
say on behalf of the Department and all of us here that we appreciate 
the thorough and detailed analysis you folks on this committee made, 
not only of this budget, but all of the budgets we bring before you. 
It is helpful to us and, I am sure, helpful to the country in developing 
a sound budget to support the activities which come here before your 
attention. Your thoroughness is really appreciated. 

Mr. Marsnatu. The committee will stand adjourned until 1 o’clock 


on Wednesday. 
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Ferpruary 6, 1957. 
FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

JOSEPH G. KNAPP, ADMINISTRATOR, FARMER COOPERATIVE 
SERVICE 

KELSEY B. GARDNER, DIRECTOR, MANAGEMENT SERVICES DIVI- 
SION 

J. KENNETH SAMUELS, DIRECTOR, MARKETING DIVISION 

MARTIN A. ABRAHAMSEN, DIRECTOR, PURCHASING DIVISION 

HAROLD D. WALKER, DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT 
DIVISION 

CHARLES L. GRANT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


. : | 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


i - ~ —~ |——_--— ——|—— — | -—— 


Program by activities: Research and technica] assistance for 
farmers’ cooperatives (total obligations) _- $422, 288 $550, 000 | $578, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available __. ‘ 4,712 | ss Z 


Retna... 3-25 - = ; 427, 000 | 550, 000 | 578, 000 
| | 








Total number of permanent eens 
Average number of all employees. - -_- 
Number of employees at end of year -- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary -- inhi 
I iii oc od aenuaeadutves 


Personal services: | 
Permanent positions__- 5 a $340, 040 | $445, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base - -- boca 1, 316 | i 
Payment above basic rates-.-. 773 | 

Total personal services. -_- dbiiete ‘ 342, 129 | 445, 000 | 445, 000 

Travel__ has 26, 653 | 36, 000 | 36, 000 

Transportation of things. teins ae 1, 109 | 1,000 | 1, 000 

Communication services ae edited | 7, 600 9, 700 | 9, 700 

Printing and reproduction sek 33, 433 | 42, 500 42, 500 

Other contractual services - 4 4, 467 | 3, 400 | 3, 400 
Services performed by other agencies_- ‘ 2, 930 | 4,000 | 4, 000 

Supplies and materials ¥ 2, 226 3, 100 3, 100 

Equipment____ 1, 476 4, 700 4, 700 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to re- | 

tirement fund sa . 28, 000 

Refunds, awards, and indemnities | 30 300 300 

Taxes and assessments. _- vA 235 300 300 





Ete ONO. onk, cen nnedcnccscec e 22, 288 | 550, 000 578, 000 
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Budget authorizations, ewpenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
——— al denen Oo ee 








BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
Appropriation $427, 000 $550, 000 $578, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward _ _- 47, 295 36, 710 | 60, 710 


Total budget authorizations available 474, 295 








EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations --_- sins. oiled aNd teamieblie 386, 130 489, 300 | 
Out of prior authorizations_________- wobec eel 44, 536 36, 700 | 


Total expenditures i 430, 666 526, 000 | 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) -_-- a cad awed 4, 712 7 oat 
Other ‘ | | oh ee . Sas ac caine 
Obligated balance carried forward __-..---- a 36,710 | 60, 710 | 








Total expenditures and balances ----- apettcnind es tghitl 474, 295 586, 710 | 638, 710 


Mr. Marsuatu. The hearing will come to order. 

At this time we will discuss the Farmer Cooperative Service. We 
will insert pages 235 through 242 of the justification. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 
PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Farmer Cooperative Service was established following the enactment of 
the Farm Credit Act of 1953 (Public Law 202, August 6, 1953), which transferred 
the research and technical-assistance work for farmers’ marketing, purchasing, 
and service cooperatives, under the Cooperative Marketing Act of 1926, from the 
Farm Credit Administration to the Secretary of Agriculture. The Service con- 
ducts research, advisory, and educational work with cooperatives on problems of 
organization, financing, management policies, merchandising, costs, efficiency, and 
membership to help the 3 million farmers who are members of such organizations 
improve the operations of their businesses. It cooperates with the Extension 
Service, land-grant colleges, banks for cooperatives, State departments of agri- 
culture, and other agencies to bring about better understanding and application 
of sound cooperative principles and practices. The Service also advises other 
Federal agencies on problems relating to agricultural cooperatives. 


on oe 


i 


4 ; . at ; : Gone a ‘ 

3 The Service carries on its work through three program divisions: Marketing, 
= Purchasing, and Management Services. On November 30, 1956, the Service had 
g 106 employees, 102 of whom were full-time and 4 part-time, all stationed in 
2 Washington, D. C. 

s Appropriated funds: 

; Appropriated, 1957 

0 Budget estimate, 1958 

0 

: Salaries and expenses 

; Appropriation Act, 1957, and base for 1958 $550, 000 
0 Budget estimate, 1958 578, 000 
; Increase (for contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public 


ae 
= 


Law 854) 
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Project statement 





| Increase in | 
1957, | retirement 1958, 
estimated estimated 








Project | 1956 








1. Research and technical assistance for farmers’ coop- 














SUR edb cadk ns wansacdrnddbonsv-gscecesccetae $422, 288 $550, 000 +$28, 000 $578, 000 
ve sw yee my epee GE nO ee Gy FEE [cwceevcdvncslidctud-ueetnlh ea eosdins 
Total retirement costs (Public Law 854)_.............-- ae BULBS dade nee [+28,025]| [+28, 025] 

Total appropriation or estimate_................- 427,000 | 550, 000 +28, 000 | +578, 000 
\ 















STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The Farmer Cooperative Service conducts research, educational, and advisory 
work for the benefit of over 3 million farmers who are members of approxi- 
mately 10,000 marketing and purchasing cooperatives and several thousand 
business service associations. The Service acquires and disseminates infor- 
mation regarding farmer cooperatives to further their sound development. 
This work is carried on in cooperation with land-grant colleges, Federal and 
State extension services, and State departments of agriculture. 









Current activities 

The Farmer Cooperative Service is helping farmers’ cooperatives improve their 
organization structures and operating methods to better serve the needs of 
farmers. Reduction in costs of farm supplies and improvement in returns for 
farm products calls for the use of more efficient management techniques in 
cooperative purchasing and marketing. Changes in livestock and crop produc- 
tion have required the establishment of new marketing organizations or the 
reorganization of existing associations. A good example has been the formation 
of cooperative livestock marketing associations in the South to meet producers’ 
needs resulting from the expansion of livestock production as agriculture has 
become more diversilied. 

The trend toward large-scale buying of agricultural products by chain stores 
and other large handlers calls for increased marketing services through coopera- 
tives. Better integrated and stronger cooperatives can give farmers increased 
bargaining power, greater operating efficiency, and other advantages of large- 
scale organization. 

The Service is continuing to carry on active programs of long-range importance 
to improve membership and public understanding of cooperative principles and 
practices. Its annual statistics disclose National and State trends in growth 
and character of cooperatives. 

The Farmer Cooperative Service completed work on 80 projects or specific 
phases of projects during the fiscal year 1956, and estimates that it will complete 
about 90 in 1957 and about the same number in 1958. 




















Selected examples of recent progress 

1. New milk-distributing cooperative assisted—A regional milk-distributing 
cooperative was formed in 1954 to assure a market outlet for 3,500 producers in 
5 Southeastern States who had been served by a firm going out of business. The 
newly formed cooperative acquired the facilities and business of the discontinuing 
firm and in doing so inherited many of its unsolved difficulties. Faced with heavy 
losses in becoming established, the cooperative requested an analysis of its opera- 
tions and advisory assistance on its major operating problems. This study by 
the Farmer Cooperative Service disclosed that operating losses could only be 
eliminated by a drastic reduction in operating expenses and the replacement of 
one obsolete plant. Nearly all the specific recommendations of the Service have 
been put into effect in varying degree and costs have been materially reduced. 
This assistance has substantially improved the chance that this cooperative will 
overcome its major difficulties and continue to provide a market for milk produced 
by its members. 

2. Fruit and vegetable cooperatives aided.—During recent years large-volume 
integrated wholesalers and retailers have increased in importance. They require 
suppliers of fruits and vegetables to have large volumes of uniformly graded, 
attractively packaged produce. Often they require such other services as 
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washing, waxing, hydro cooling, and guaranteed shipments. Individual fruit 
and vegetable growers cannot furnish these services. Further, their former 
traditional sales outlets through local buyers cannot absorb the same quantities 
as in previous years since they represent a smaller proportion of the market. 
In Ohio, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New York, Florida, and Delaware the 
Service made studies to help grower groups develop marketing organizations or 
existing cooperatives to provide the services required by the large-volume buyers. 
These improved grower marketing organizations provide the required marketing 
services and they offer growers a means for effective bargaining. 

3. Southern livestock producers helped.—Diversification of agriculture in the 
South is resulting in a rapid increase of livestock production. ‘This has called 
for the development of new livestock markets and better marketing methods. 
Farmers Cooperative Service has been working on this problem with extension 
workers and college livestock marketing specialists in Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Kentucky, and Arkansas. It has paid special attention 
to methods of improving feeder calf sales. In Mississippi and Florida livestock 
producers associations have been aided by studies of their organization and 
operating problems. 

In Mississippi assistance was given the State extension service in the organ- 
ization of a cooperative association to serve livestock farmers on a statewide 
basis. Because of limited experience with auction marketing, the management 
requested help in planning the facilities and the operating procedures neces- 
sary in handling large volumes at low cost. Suggestions made as a result of 
this study are helping the cooperative increase its livestock volume and reduce 
its labor requirements. 

In Florida the Service made a study of the Glades Livestock Market Association 
o* Belle Glade that developed ways to improve organization, financing, facilities, 
and labor utilization. Its recommendations include lowering the membership 
investment to broaden the membership base; increasing capitalization from 
$100,000 to $200,000; saving labor and expense through rebuilding the pens and 
alleys immediately adjacent to the scales, and installing hydraulic gates on 
scales and selling more cattle in lots rather than by individual animals to im- 
prove labor utilization and to reduce operating costs. This study can be useful 
to other cooperatives, as well as other livestock marketing agencies that plan 
to build, equip, and operate a large local livestock market. 

4. Marketing effectiveness of Oregon turkey cooperative increased.—During 
recent years major changes have occurred in processing and marketing turkeys. 
Among these have been development of large-scale specialized processing plants, 
rapid shift from the New York dressed (blood and feathers removed) to ready- 
to-cook form, quick-freezing, better and more attractive packaging, and year- 
around availability of turkey to consumers at food stores, hotels, and restau- 
rants. Organizations which have been slow to meet these changes are having 
serious difficulties. At the request of an Oregon turkey cooperative, Farmer 
Cooperative Service made a detailed study to help it market more effectively for 
its members. This cooperative handled over 5 million pounds of dressed turkeys 
in 1954-55. This study emphasized the ways in which the association could 
reduce marketing costs and increase returns to growers by taking steps to 
strengthen its financial setup, improve membership relations, establish more 
definite sales policies and programs, and make facility and organizational im- 
provements. The association has already put many of the recommended changes 
into effect and, as a result, is becoming one of the most progressive and useful 
turkey-marketing organizations in the country. 

5. Potato marketing cooperatives revitalized.—During the past year the Service 
aided two regional potato-marketing cooperatives with their problems of high 
operating costs, assigning management responsibility and authority, improving 
potato quality, eliminating waste, and recapturing sales outlets. At their request 
it carefully analyzed the operations of each cooperative and on the basis of the 
analysis made specific recommendations. These included methods to strengthen 
financial structures, internal organization, and membership and public-relations 
programs, and to revitalize sales departments to cope with changing martets 
and consumption patterns. Many of these recommendations have been ade ted 
and others are being adopted. In both cases the cooperatives have been gre itly 
strengthened as a result of these studies. Both of these cooperatives are major 
factors in the potato industry and their revitalization will have a beneficial 
effect on the entire industry. 
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j'efhe Servite dlso-helped a-new potato:cooperative formed in New°York ia year 
‘ago: Before that growers:ii the area had no: market organization of their own. 
docal:buyersthad developed sutticient strength to force growers to compete among 
themsel vesifor the limited sales outlets. . Producers wanted their interests repre- 
sénted:througha grower organization. So they formed a cooperative that has 
‘already acquired enough volume to assure successful operation. This will benefit 
the entire area in which it operates. To help this association the Service: pre- 
pared ‘a report on how it could solve such problems as developing a sales program, 
defining the marketing responsibilities of the cooperative and the grower, and 
developing a membership and public-relations program. ._This work may mean 
the difference between a healthy and an unhealthy market for a large group: of 
agricultural producers. 

6. Operating standards developed for frozen food locker cooperatives.—Declin- 
ing demand for locker storage and the greatly expanded use of home freezers 
since World War II have caused locker cooperatives to: change from strictly’ 
locker-rental enterprises to processing and merchandising businesses. These 
cooperatives have needed assistance in evaluating operations and in developing 
activities to improve their efficiency and overall usefulness to patrons. As a 
result of continuing study by the Service operating standards have been developed 
to improve labor productivity and utilization of plant and equipment. Positive 
benefits from these studies are illustrated by the following examples: 

(@) One Illinois association was suffering losses due to overbuilt processing and 
storage facilities. A Service study revealed excellent opportunity to slaughter 
and wholesale locally produced meat and to produce for sale cured products and 
commercial sausage. The Service helped the association set up a producing and 
merchandising program to meet this situation, and it is now making substantial 
savings. It is also adding to its processing facilities and equipment to handle 
increased volume. 

(>) Another association in the same State operates five locker plants and a 
large central processing facility. A Service study found that the association 
had insufficient volume to utilize facilities and labor efficiently, and also suffered 
from wide fluctuations in monthly volume. It recommended that the cooperative 
process and sell poultry as a partial solution to this problem. The cooperative 
now slaughters over 1,000 head per week (excluding custom poultry slaughter- 
ing), and is preparing to merchandise its products under its own brand name. 
This program will be expanded as fast as new sources of high-quality poultry 
are developed. Poultry produced and sold locally commands a premium price 
in the area. 

(c) Labor productivity studies showed that from June through September 
the decline in custom processing volume was largely responsible for low annual 
labor. productivity in most of the 28 Lllinois locker plant cooperatives annually 
surveyed by the Service. These findings led to programs in the majority of the 
cooperatives for merchandising bulk quantities of fruits and berries to. locker 
and home freezer. patrons. Net returns to members have been substantially 
improved as a result of this change in operations. 

7. Farm supply services strengthened.—During the year Farmer Cooperative 
Service helped several farm supply associations on organization and operating 
problems. In Arkansas, for illustration, it made an analysis to help the Arkansas 
Farmers Association revamp its structure and methods to meet new conditions 
and improve its performance, This organization serves 70,000 farmers through 
48 local cooperatives. The association already has adopted a number of the 
recommendations which will greatly. strengthen its efficiency and improve serv- 
ices to farmers through the local associations. 

8 Bog federation improved.—At the request of 7 Ohio egg and poultry co- 
operatives, handling over 1 million cases of eggs for 13,000 farmers in 1955, the 
Service made a comprehensive study of their sales federation. Although the 
membership and volumes of products have substantially increased over its 16 
years of operation, the federation has failed to find sales outlets for the in- 
creased volume and to meet changed marketing needs. Suggestions to solve 
this problem have been favorably received by the federation and its member 
associations. Steps are being taken to recapture the position of leadership long 
enjoyed by these cooperatives in progressive egg marketing. As some of the 
recommendations call for major changes, their adoption will be achieved over 3 
period of time. 

9. Costs reduced by plant location studies—The Service has made several 
studies to help farmers locate cooperative facilities to serve them most eco- 
nomically. Such work involved analyzing available methods of transportation 
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and transit arrangements and. studying of alternative methods and costs of 
shipment for the commodities handled. For example, such assistance in helping 
locate a feed plant in a Midwest State will save farmers some $40,000 annually 
in transportation costs. In several cases these studies have been madé dt the 
speeee of State agricultural colleges which do not have technical transportation 
specialists. ; art 

‘10, State cooperative councils appraised.—At the request of the State coopera- 
tive councils: the Service studied their organization, methods and problems. 
Such councils are now active in 31 States and serve over 3,000 farmer coopera- 
tives, with a total membership of over 2 million farmers. These councils per-+ 
form an important.role in developing joint educational programs and in coordi- 
nating cooperative activities in the States served. The report, based on, this 
study, shows the strengths and weaknesses of the present council programs 
and suggests better methods ef organization and operation. The report will be 
especially helpful in giving guidance to new councils. 

-11, Public agencies assisted in cooperative educational work.—Many colleges 
of agriculture and departments of vocational education carry on extensive staff 
educational training programs in agricultural cooperation. These agencies need 
technical information and assistance. During the past year the Service has 
issued a number of new publications for the special use of these agencies. It 
has also participated in leadership training workshops or clinics held by such 
educational workers in 10 States. In this way the Service coordinates its work 
with the State agencies and helps develop stronger educational programs. 

12. Cooperatives assisted on financing problem.—Farmer cooperatives aré con- 
fronted with many new and perplexing financial problems as a result of growth 
in business volume and expansion of services. Today’s high price levels tie up 
large amounts of capital in accounts receivable. The necessity of carrying a 
larger inventory and a much wider range of goods than formerly puts pressure 
on the capital structures of many cooperatives, particularly those endeavoring 
to finance all their capital needs internally. Likewise, the high cost of new 
machinery and new construction places definite limitations on the expansion 
possibilities. of cooperatives operating on a pay as you go basis and relying 
largely on patron capital to meet their financing requirements. Lack of capital 
and weak capital structure are problems of many farmer cooperatives. 

Cooperatives in all parts of the country have recognized the need for more 
basic information on methods of cooperative financing. As a result of this 
interest the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives and the American Insti- 
tute of Cooperation over a year ago jointly requested the Service to make a 
comprehensive analysis of the methods of cooperative financing. Over 1,150 
representative farmer associations of all types and sizes have furnished data 
for the study. The analysis has already developed much information long 
needed on sources of owner equity capital and on methods of returning sayings 
to farmers in the form of patronage refunds or in retained savings. The study 
will provide a better understanding of the business procedures and methods of 
these important agricultural organizations. 

13. National stauristics on farmer cooperatives sirengthened.—Information on 
farmers’ marketing and purchasing cooperatives provided annually has been 
made more useful by several recent improvements in statistical procedure. The 
changes provide more current listing of all associations and a better record of 
hew and discontinued associations. Consistent progress has been made in 
getting more and better data from cooperatives for use in the annual survey. 
Ninety-two percent of the 10,000 farmer marketing and purchasing cooperatives 
are now providing such information voluntarily. Improvement has also been 
made in the form of presentation of survey results. These changes have resulted 
in a greatly increased demand for the most recent survey report. National 
farm. organizations, cooperatives, land-grant colleges, teachers of vocational 
agriculture, other educational groups, public agencies, and research workers 
are making increased use of these statistics. The only available nationwide 
information on trends in the development and progress of farmer marketing 
and purchasing cooperatives is provided by Farmer Cooperative Service. 


+ ‘Mr. Marswaty. Mr. Secretary, do you have a general statement ? 
Mr. Pererson. I have a short general statement, Mr. Chairman. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr, Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, I am glad to discuss 
with you the 1958 budget estimate of the Farmer Cooperative Service. 

The Department considers its assistance to farmers through their 
cooperatives a means of helping them improve the effectiveness of 
their own business enterprises. I should like to emphasize that. these 
self-help associations are both owned ‘and controlled by their farmer 
members, and that benefits from better operations are returned di- 
ey to farmers in the form of increased returns for products mar- 
keted, lowered costs of essential farm supplies and equipment, and 
improved services. 

resent-day farming conditions both place burdens upon and pre- 

sent opportunities to farmer cooperatives. Cooperatives especially for 
the use of the small farmer enable him to improve his bargaining power 
both for the sale of the products he produces and for the acquisition 
of his tools and materials of production, 

More than 3 million farmers now use cooperative organizations for 
this purpose. 

The underlying objective of all farmer cooperatives is to increase 
the bargaining power of farm producers. 











NEEDS OF COOPERATIVES 





Marketing cooperatives need help in developing their organiza- 
tional structure, to increase their bargaining power, to find wider mar- 
kets, to build reputations for quality products, to reduce handling 
costs, and to serve as an effective outlet for the products of their 
farmer members. 

Farm supply cooperatives need similar help to strengthen their pur- 
chasing power, improve quality of supplies and services, increase va- 
riety of supply and equipment items, reduce costs of distributing and 
handling farm supplies, and provide better extension of credit. 

Cooperatives of all types need to improve their management effi- 
ciency, reduce costs of transportation, build better membership rela- 
tions, and strengthen their financial structures. 

The Farmer Cooperative Service helps farmers and their coopera- 
tives on such problems working in cooperation with the land-grant 
colleges and other State agencies. This work is carried on under the 
Cooperative Marketing Act of 1926 which authorized the Department 
to provide farmers with research, educational, and advisory service on 
their cooperative problems, This program has enabled cooperatives 
to render more effective service for their farmer members. 

Operations in 1958 will be continued at the same level as in 1957 
and the only increase shown for 1958 is the amount of $28,000 re- 
quired to meet retirement costs under Public Law 854, applicable 
to the base for 1958. 

Dr. Knapp, the Administrator of Farmer Cooperative Service, 
and members of his staff are here with me and will give further 
details regarding the operations of the Service. 

Mr. Marswatu. It is a pleasure to have you and your group before 


us, Dr. Knapp. 
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Statement or ADMINISTRATOR, FARMER Cooperative SERVICE 


Do you have a general statement.that you wish to make at this time? 
Dr. Kavarr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I welcome this 
Ee rtunity to report on our work, 
rch, advisory service and educational work for farmer cooper- 
atives and their farmer members has been conducted by the Depart- 
ment since 1913. This work has now been carried on for 30 years 
under the authority of the Cooperative Marketing Act of 1926. 


STATUS OF FARMER COOPERATIVES 


tae following charts which Mr. Walker has will indicate— 


HALL. Are these charts included in the statement? 
Dr. Knapp. They are, yes. 


Mr. MarsHaty. Maybe we should place those charts in the record 
along with your comments. 


Mr. Horan. I think that will make a good presentation. 
Dr. Knapr. Yes, I think so. 
(The first chart, fig. 1, is as follows :) 


Memberships in Farmer Cooperatives 
1942-43 to 1954-55 
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Dr: Knarpv. The first ofthe charts, figure-1,-shows the growth in 
memberships in farmer marketing and supply purchasing coopera- 
tives since 1942-43 by 4-year intervals. 

- Now, there are, in 1954-55, 7,602,000 memberships, Theré are. less 
than that number of “firimers. However, many farmers belong to 
more than one association. We estimate that over 3 million farmers, 
individually, are now served by these associations. 

The next chart. 

(Fig. 2 is.as follows :) 


1953-54 


ZZ FARM SUPPLY & SERVICE 
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ov Drs Kare. Figire :2 gives thesriet. business volume of marketing 
and ‘farmrsupply: and service cooperatives from d951+52 to 195455. 
And)may I say that the 1954-55 figures\are our latest figures, -which 
have only been completed about a month. It is of interest that during 
this period when farm prices were declining, cooperatives as a group 
more than maintained their volume of business. 

(Fig. 3 is as follows :) 
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Dr. Kwarr. Figure 3 shows the proportion of total cooperative 
marketing volume originating in each geographic area for 1954—55. 
Now, hold that chart and I am also going to give you Figure 4. 

(Fig. 4 is as follows :) 
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.,.Dr, Karr. Figure 4 shows the proportion of total supply, volume 
purshased by cooperative patrons in each googra hic area in 1954-55, 
ou will observe that both marketing and supply cooperation is less 
developed in the South than in the other areas. However, much 
growth has occurred in this area—that is, in the South—in recent 
years, 
(Fig. 5 is as follows:) 
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Dr. Knarr. Now, figure 5 shows the size of farmer cooperatives 
for the 1953-54 season. This is a different year from the last. chart 
because this information has been obtained in a special study. It is 
based on dollar volume of business. This chart indicates that farmer 
cooperatives are mostly small business enterprises. 

I might go on and say that the business of 82 percent of the farmer 
marketing and purchasing associations was less than $1 million in 
1953-54. Now, that is the average size of a supermarket enterprise— 
$1 million. 

INCOME TAXES OF FARMER COOPERATIVES 


During the hearings last year, questions were asked concerning the 
pareeent of Federal income taxes by farmer cooperatives. No change 
1as occurred in the Federal legislation dealing with this subject dur- 
ing the past year. Should the committee desire, however, I shall be 
glad to discuss briefly the requirements of the present law. 

Mr. Marsuaui. Dr. Knapp, there is so much misunderstandin 
concerning the payment of Federal income taxes that I believe it woul 
be well if you did go into that. 

Dr. Knapp. Would you like to have me interrupt my presentation ? 

Mr. Horan. We would appreciate it. 

Dr. Knapp. All right. 

Mr. Horan. For this reason: There is a lot of controversy over the 
matter of taxes, but definitely you are not going to eliminate the 
a mB in my district or in yours either. And while I counseled 
With them in various ways, I think a little discussion on the “rules of 


the road” for cooperatives would be very pertinent at this time. 
Dr. Knapp. I shall be very happy to give you additional infor- 


mation. 

All farmer cooperatives now pay Federal income tax at corporate 
rates on any net margin of operating receipts over expenses which 
they retain and treat as their own; that is, which they are not under 
an obligation to distribute on a patronage basis. 

Certain marketing and purchasing cooperatives, by complying with 
strict limitations set forth in section 521 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, are permitted two special deductions—dividends paid on 
capital, and nonpatronage income allocated on a patronage basis. 

zt me repeat that, please: Dividends paid on capital, and non- 
patronage income allocated on a patronage aia 

Now, approximately 62 percent of the farmer cooperatives filing 
returns for the taxable year 1953 qualified for this treatment, aceord- 
ing to Internal Revenue Service statistics. Any farmer cooperative, 
whether or not it complies with section 521, may exclude from its 

oss income for tax purposes any amount which it is under a prior 
egal obligation to distribute to its patrons on a patronage basis. 

The Internal Revenue Service and the courts have held that the 
existence of this legal obligation prior to the time the cooperative 
receives the funds prevents these funds from becoming part of the 
cooperative’s income. 

We think this rule is correct. The income tax on corporations is 
based on corporate profits. The obligation which a properly or- 
ganized cooperative has to pay patronage refunds precludes the erea- 
tion of a profit to the cooperative to the extent of the refund. This is 
the main difference between a cooperative and the more common type 
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of business corporation which ustally is not legally bound to refund 
anything to its customers or to its stockholders. 

To the extent that other corporations create a similar prior obliga- 
tion—and some do—they are allowed precisely the same exclusion 


in computing their tax. 
PATRONAGE REFUNDS 


Under Treasury regulations, a farmer receiving a patronage refund 
from a cooperative, regardless of its form, is required, in computing 
his taxable income, to take such refund into account at its face amount, 
and in the taxable year in which allocation is made where his business 
income is affected, which is usually the case. 

Two circuit courts of appeal have ruled differently on this question. 
One has ruled that the refunds are reportable when made but at fair 
market value if in a noncash form. The other has ruled that the re- 
funds are reportable by a cash-basis taxpayer only when redeemed in 
cash. 

These rulings have created a confused situation which it may take 
legislation by the Congress to correct. The clear intention of the 
Congress in 1951 was to collect a single tax on all income developed 
by farmers through their cooperatives at the time it is created. 

Now, that is the material I would like to give you. 


MUTUAL PURCHASING ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Marsuaryt. Dr. Knapp, that is an excellent statement. No 
doubt-you may be familiar with the method that. is followed by mer- 
chants through their mutual purchasing associations. Are the tax 
laws in connection with those mutual purchasing organizations com- 
parable with the farmer cooperatives ? 

Dr. Knapp. Mr. Chairman, to the best of my knowledge, that is the 
case. 

I will be glad to check it and insert a statement in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

Mutual purchasing organizations have the same right as farmer cooperative 
organizations to exclude patronage refunds which they are under a prior manda- 
tory obligation to make. They cannot, however, qualify for the tax treatment 
provided in section 521 and section 522 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

May I say that I have a brother who operates a grocery store in 
Oakland, Calif., and he is a member of one of these cooperative growps 
such as you referred to, and I have discussed with him the general 
character of the operations of the organization. He happens to be a 
director of it; and I am of the opinion, from that conversation, that 
your understanding is correct. 

Mr. Gardner might have a further point on the question you asked 
me. 

Mr. Garpnrr. No; I have no additions to what you said on that, Dr. 
Knapp. I think that is sound. The right to set up that kind of a 
contract obligating the distribution is something that is not peculiarly 
cooperative at all. It happens to appeal to cooperatives because of 
the nature of their operation, but other types of business, other than 
cooperatives, sometimes have occasion to use it. In fact, some of the 
basic law cases are strictly outside of the farmer cooperative field. 
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_ Mr. Anpersen. Doctor, I wish to join with Mr. Marshall in thank- 
ing you for a very concise and clear statement of what I might term 
a very touchy subject. And'as Mr. Marshall has well stated, at least 
I believe you inferred it, Mr. Marshall, what difference is there be- 
tween the number of former patrons of a small cooperative, on the 
one hand, and the number of merchant patrons of a big buying organi- 
zation, on the other? Certainly the two groups look quite similar to 
me, And I am positive that these same merchants do get rebates at 
the end of the year through these sale organizations for credits which 
have accrued to them because of their purchases. Is that not a fact? 

Dr. Knapp. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Anversen. And so, personally, I think that your line of reason- 
ing is very sound, and I am glad that your organization has taken 
the position it has. 

Dr. Knapp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Horan. Does not your case rest on the fact that a cooperative 
as such is not in business to make a profit for itself as such, only for its 
members ? 

Dr. Knapp. It serves the interest of the members. Except in a strict 
legal sense the cooperative is not a separate entity; it is the members 
operating in an organized way. 

Mr. Horan. Presumably, though, all the activities of the coopera- 
tive, within the bounds of safety, are supposed to be returned to the 
members as individuals? 

Dr. Kwarr. Yes. There is no opportunity for a residual amount to 
lodge anyplace else. 

Mr. Marsnau. Ed Slettom, secretary of the Minnesota Association 
of Cooperatives, called my attention to an article that was written by 
you, Dr. Knapp, published by the Harvard Business Review—Are Co- 
operatives Good Business? I would like to commend you for that 
article and would also like to express the hope that a copy of that 
might be presented to each member of this committee. 

Mr. Horan. I would appreciate it. 

Dr. Knarr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. MarsHaxv. It seems to me, in commenting a little further, Dr. 
Knapp, that, regardless of whether this be a small-business man or a 
farmer, it gives these people a vehicle whereby they can compete in 
our economic society in a wholesome, legitimate manner. 

Dr. Kwarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsnauu. Would you, at this point, care to make a brief com- 
ment about that phase of your article? 

Dr. Knarr. Yes; I will be happy to do so. 

The farmer is an individual and there are some 5 million of them. 
They produce various commodities and crops. They are broadly 
scattered. They must deal with strong business organizations in the 
marketing of their products and in the acquirement of their farm 
sapp es and services, _ ; 

n my article I said with reference to your point: 

A eooperative is an organization set up by a group of persons or firms to 
perform services for themselves. Their object is to secure better services, in 
terms of quality and cost, than they could otherwise obtain. Their chief 
instrument for achieving this purpose is group integration, which is a source 
both of bargaining power and of efficiency. 

Cooperatives, in short, aim to provide for other groups in the economy some 


of the economic benefits enjoyed by large businesses, and they seek to accomplish 
this aim through economies of scale and organization. 
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The farmer has been the greatest single beneficiary of the American coopera- 
tive, for it has given him a form of economic organization adapted to the 
peculiar conditions of his industry. Farmers individually have little power in 
the market place. Organized in cooperatives they can meet power with power. 
Without ‘such organizations they would have to rest content with whatever 
service they could get; they would have no choice. Cooperatives have secured 
for them the benefits of other organized groups while preserving for them their 
status as individual concerns. 

The cooperative has performed a similar service for the individual and the 
small-business firm. It has given them the advantages of big business—volume 
economies, access to managerial skills, and sufficient capital for research and 
development. It has thus helped to perpetuate small enterprise with all its 
opportunities for individual expression and satisfaction, so valuable in an 
economy of increasingly large business. 

Cooperatives have helped to keep the competitive system competitive. By 
setting certain standards of business service and performance they have spread 
the benefits of their operations to those served by their competitors. For ex- 
ample, the value of cooperatives to all farmers in the form of better competitive 
terms made possible by their presence in the agricultural industries amounts 
to millions of dollars annually. This statement can be substantiated in many 
areas by the decline of margins taken for marketing and purchasing services 
when cooperatives began to provide effective competition. 

The article in full will give you my more complete thinking on this 
subject. 

Mr. MarsHatu. We might go back to your statement. 

Dr. Knapp. Yes, sir. 


PROBLEMS OF FARMER COOPERATIVES 


Some of the current problems of farmer cooperatives have been 
indicated in the explanatory material, on pages 672 to 675, which have 
been furnished you and in the remarks of Secretary Peterson. 

Many problems of cooperatives are of a recurring nature. For 
example, cooperatives have the never-ending job of improving their 
organization and financial structures, their general operating methods, 
their accounting and business practices, their management and per- 
sonnel, and their relationships with their members. These problems 
have been intensified by the many recent technological and scientific 
advances in farming and industry and by the increasing size and 
power of firms with which cooperatives must do business: 

In general, our work is designed to help farmers by helping their 
cooperative to do the following things: (1) Improve the farmer’s 
bargaining position, (2) reduce the farmer’s bill for production sup- 
plies, (3) reduce handling costs, (4) increase processing and storage 
services, (5) improve transportation methods and facilities, (6) im- 
prove product quality, (7) improve pricing techniques for farm 
products, (8) strengthen directors, managers and other personnel, 
(9) improve understanding and participation of farmer members, 
(10) strengthen financial structures and programs, (11) improve busi- 
ness procedures and records, (12) help farmers obtain needed business 
serv'ces, and (13) contribute to the improvement of rural com- 
munities, 

SERVICES TO COOPERATIVES 


I should like to report briefly on how we are using the increase 
revided in the 1957 appropriation. With these funds, we have 
initiated work to assist purchasing cooperatives with their problems 
in credit extension and collection, control of inventory, and improve- 
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ment, of services to members. We have also begun work to assist 
marketing cooperatives to consolidate or coordinate operations, to 
improve services for growers in areas near large consuming centers, 
and to increase their efficiency in handling special crops. An analysis 
of debt financing and revolving fund operations has been started. ‘The 
annual statistical survey has been strengthened to reveal important 
trends in change and growth in farmer cooperatives. The full bene- 
fits of this enlargement of our program will become apparent within 
the next year. 

Our work is carried on in three interrelated areas: research, ad- 
vay service, and education. The foundation of our work is re- 
search. However, the basic object of our research is to help farmers. 
Our research is of special value because we are in position to help 
farmers and their cooperatives put our findings into immediate and 
practical use. When we refer to our advisory service work, we mean 
the work we do to help a cooperative or a group of cooperatives on a 
specific problem. ‘This work gives us a followthrough from research 
findings to their application. 

Our educational work is the end product of our research and service 
activities. Obviously, the need for assistance on specific problems is 
reduced by effective educational work. 

The following tabulation highlights some of our activities during 
the last fiscal year. 

We completed 80 research and advisory studies. 

Staff members participated in 165 meetings. 

There were 5,737 farmer cooperatives represented at such meetings. 

Members of our staff had 125 contacts with land-grant colleges. 

They had 681 contacts with farmer cooperatives in the field. . 

They had 142 in the bake me oe offices. 

They had 46 contacts with district banks for cooperatives. 

During the year, we published 37 new and revised publications. 

The total number of copies of all publications distributed was 
130,000. Over one-half of these were distributed to vocational teach- 
ers, county agents and others for educational use. 

We also revised our educational movie. The old name was Farmers 
Working Together; we now call it Farmer Cooperatives Today. We 
think we have improved it greatly and also brought it up to date. We 
did this revision for the modest cost of $6,000. . That: movie is being 
distributed through the 12 district offices of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. 

We also developed three TV programs. One was on new practices 
in cooperative dairy marketing; one was on bulk milk handling, and 
one was on bulk feed delivery. 

We prepared information for two radio programs. These were 
distributed through the Department of Agriculture. 


RESEARCH WORK WITH FARMER COOPERATIVES 


Our research projects are conducted as a rule, at the request and 
with the cooperation of the cooperative or cooperatives to be studied. 
In many cases they furnish personnel and transportation to assist in 
the work. We estimate that about one-third of the expense is borne 
by the cooperatives directly involved. Our general programs of re- 
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search could not be carried on without,the close working relations 
we have developed with cooperatives in studying their problems. 

Several examples of our research work are given in the explanatory 
material, pages 672 to 675. I wish here to call attention to work being 
done on a few projects of timely significance. 

Of primary importance is our work on financing problems of 
cooperatives. Increased complexity of organization and of services 
rendered require more capital and in different forms. We believe that 
this project on financing cooperatives is providing basic information 
essential to sound cooperative development. 

Another project in which there is much current interest has to 
do with the marketing problems and methods of cooperatives handling 
broilers. . Broiler production has increased fortyfold from 34 million 
birds in 1934 to an estimated 1,355 million in 1956. Financing of 
broiler production by feed companies, hatcheries, processors, and 
others has resulted in a lack of coordination between production and 
marketing. This has caused periodic market gluts and losses to 
producers, and in several important broiler areas producers have 
undertaken to solve their marketing problems cooperatively. Some as- 
sociations have made an outstanding success; others have encountered 
serious difficulties. Our study is revealing effective methods of coordi- 
ane production, processing, and marketing that will benefit not 
only broiler cooperatives and their members but also others in the 
industry. 

PROBLEMS OF WOOL COOPERATIVES 


Wool cooperatives have asked for our assistance in solving several 
pressing problems. Prices of domestic wools are frequently below 
world levels, largely because of greater care in the growing and prep- 
aration of foreign wools for market. Our study is yielding results 
which will be of value not only to wool producers and their coopera- 
tives but also to manufacturers and other handlers of wool. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to interrupt at this 
point, if I may ? 

Mr. Marsuatu. Yes, sir. 


TELEGRAM OF GENERAL MANAGER, MINNESOTA WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Anpersen. I would like to, at this point, Mr. Chairman, have 
inserted in the record a telegram from Mr, Carl J. Nadasdy, who is 
general manager of the Minnesota Wool Growers Association. 

Mr. MarsHaty. Without objection, it will be inserted at this point. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows :) 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, February 1, 1957. 
H. Cart ANDERSEN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We understand Dr. Joseph Knapp will appear before House Appropriations 
Committee on. Monday in behalf of Farmers Cooperative Service. We appre- 
ciate work this Department has done in research projects on wool marketing, 
which is very vital to Minnesota sheep industry. The woolgrowers of Minnesota 
would be grateful if you could question Dr. Knapp and ascertain whether funds 
being requested in new budget contemplates. further wool marketing research 
on an expanded.basis, which we need so direly. 

Kindest regards, 
CARL J. NADASDY, 
General Manager, Minnesota Wool Growers Association. 
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“FUNDS FOR WOOL MARKETING RESEARCH 


Mr. Anpersen. That association, Dr. Knapp, appreciates very much 
the work that your Department has done in research projects on wool 
marketing. ey feel it very vital to the sheep industry, which we 
do have in Minnesota. And of course that would apply also to the 
other parts of the Nation. 

As the wire states, the woolgrowers would be very much interested 
in ascertaining whether funds being requested in the new budget con- 
templates further wool marketing research on an expanded basis, 
which they feel is very direly needed. 

Now, could you give me some information on that, please? What 
is contemplated in this budget as to further expanded research rela- 
tive to these problems? 

Dr. Kwarp. The situation is that we have been working very closely 
with the cooperative wool organizations. And this last year we have 
initiated a new project in which we will examine all of the factors 
that can affect the efficiency of the national wool organization and its 
affiliated organizations, the solution of the problems that are basic 
to its success. 

In making plans for that work, we had conferences with the associa- 
tion officials. We laid down a program of research that would involve 
various stages, and we agreed that we would first find out what the 
demand for wool is from the manufacturers and domestic users of 
the product. 

We have carried out the first phase of that project. Our representa- 
tive has interviewed the wool manufacturers. He has had excellent 
cooperation. And the preliminary report on that first phase of our 
work is now completed. 

Now, we have one man who is a wool specialist—Mr. Hodde—devot- 
ing his full time to this wool problem. 

We also have in the Livestock and Wool Branch Mr. Randell, the 
Chief of that Branch, and he devotes some time to wool problems. 

We also draw on other parts of our organization on special kinds of 
problems that relate to wool marketing. For example, in the man- 
agement area, in the financing area, in the transportation area, we go 
to the Management Services Division. And so we have more than the 
one man in the.Livestock and Wool Branch working on the subject. 

Now, we plan this next year to carry on this program that we have 
been working on and to expand it within the budget provisions that 
we have set forth here. 

- ANDERSEN. Doctor, you do consider it quite a problem, do you 
not f 

Dr. Knapp. Sir? 

Mr. Anversen. You do consider the problem relative to wool is quite 
serious; is it, not? 

Dr, Kwapp. We consider it a major national problem; yes, sir. 

Mr. Anversen. And will you please, for our further information, 
insert in the record at this point a more comprehensive answer to my 
question ? 

Dr. Knapp. IT would be happy to have the opportunity to do so, sir. 

Mr. Anversen. Thank you. It need not be too long, but whatever 
you feel worthwhile for the record. 








Dr. Kwarr. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Marswatn. Thank you. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


In my testimony I have made clear that we are deeply interested in the 
problems of wool growers and their cooperatives. In addressing the annual 
meeting of the stockholders and directors of the National Wool Marketing 
Corp.; held in Salt Lake City on November 8, 1956,I said: 

“The future of the wool industry in the United States will no doubt largely 
depend upon the efficiency of wood marketing. Wool producers are not going 
to produce without an assured and profitable market.” 

In my talk I described at some length our aetive and proposed research work 
designed. to improve cooperative wool marketing. I concluded by saying. “In 
the next few years I am confident that we can give you material assistance on 
your problems through the careful analysis of them and through helping you 
devise ways and means of meeting them.” 

Now that we have obtained information on the requirements of wool manu- 
facturers we plan to study how the wool cooperatives can best meet these 
requirements. This will involve an analysis of sales and handling methods of 
the wool cooperatives, and the preparation of wool for marketing. In develop- 
ing our plans for this project we have worked closely with the officials of the 
National Wool Marketing Corp. and its member associations. 

Mr. James H. Lemmon, president of the National Wool Marketing Corp., in a 
letter to me dated January 19, 1957, expresses himself as follows relative to 
the importance of our work on the weol-marketing problem : 

“Since my return home yesterday have been reviewing the material that your 
Department is developing for the clinic which is being held in Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 7, 8, and 9, in which not only the National Wool Marketing Corp., but 
all its State associations are participating and in which the plans are being 
developed by your Department. 

“This review which I have been making leads me to realize more than ever 
what an important part you are taking in conducting research toward the end 
of improving the marketing methods for wool, which will later, no doubt, be 
followed by investigation into methods of preparing wool to capture a larger 
proportion of our domestic market. 

“This is work that I don’t feel our organization could successfully carry on 
without your help and I now am positive that by our working with you we 
can improve our marketing and preparation service so that the net gain to the 
wool producers as a whole—not only members of our organization—will he 
materially increased. It, of course, will be a long-time program and we can’t 
expect immediate results, but I surely hope that it will be possible for you 
to continue to help and guide us.” 

In response to. Mr. Anderson’s specific question, and the question of Mr. 
Nadasy, we plan an expansion of our research work relative to wool marketing 
within the budget estimate for 1958. 


Mr. MarsHatu. Will you proceed with the statement ? 

Dr. Knapp, At the joint request of three regional livestock market- 
ing associations, we are making a study to help them improve the 
efficiency of their branch operations. These regionals operate 31 
branch markets in Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, and serve some 200.- 
000 farmers. This study promises to greatly increase the effective- 
ness of these associations. 


CREDIT EXTENDED BY FARM SUPPLY COOPERATIVES 


Poor control of credit has lowered the operating efficiency of many 
farm-supply cooperatives and thereby reduced savings to farmers. 
The chart which I have here indicates how this problem has grown 
in recent years. y 
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(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


Expansion of Accounts Receivable for 
Local Farm Supply Associations 
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The chart shows the average expansion of accounts receivable ac- 
cording to age for a group of cooperatives in a central State, from 
1950 to 1955. 

I wish to give you just a little more information. You will notice 
that average accounts receivable for these associations grew from 
$37,000 in 1950 to $70,000 in 1955. At the same time, average supply 
sales grew from $614,000 to $690,000. There was not the same growth 
in supply sales as in receivables, 

Thus, accounts receivable as percentage of sales grew from 6 to 
over 10 percent. 
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At the same time, you will notice, the accounts receivable grew in 
age. Forty-five percent of the accounts receivable in 1950 were under 
30 days old, while only 37 percent were under 30 days old in 1955. 

Mr. Anpersen. Is that not proof of the fact that there is less money 
in the farming area today by far than in 1950; is that not the basic 
reason for that increase of 89 percent in accounts receivable, Dr. 
Knapp? In other words, times are getting just a little tougher for 
the farmer ? 

Dr. Knapp. I think the situation indicates that the farmer has had 
increasing difficulties with finances. 

Mr. Anpersen. Well, they must have when the net. income for agri- 
culture in 1950 has dropped from $16.8 billion down to about $101% 
billion. You cannot take $6 billion net out of any group’s pockets 
without it showing up somewhere along the economy ; can you? 

Dr. Knapp. That is right. 

Mr. Anprrsen. And, to me, your chart which you have presented 
is something to which we should take heed along the line of how we 
can give agriculture a little bit better break in this economy of ours 
and give to them a little more of the portion to which they are right- 
fully entitled and which should rightfully accrue to the farmers of 
the gross national product. 

To me, it is shameful that agriculture today has to be a sort of a 
“stepchild’ to our otherwise booming economy. 

And in committee this morning, Mr. Chairman, in Agriculture Leg- 
islative Committee, when I heard them talking about 70 and 75 per- 
cent price supports on our big, one crop through the Midwest—corn— 
it makes me wonder if the average person in America really realizes 
what it means to our whole economy to have a fair price beneath our 
agricultural commodities. 

Mr. Marsuary. Particularly when such a large segment of our 
society is benefiting from that production. 

Mr. Anpersen. Absolutely. And when you think of all the jobs 
all through the line of our economy, gentlemen, that simply do not come 
into being because of the fact that our farmers do not have a sufficient 
portion of our national prosperity, I think that is a thing that the 
Congress should look very carefully into. 

And your chart certainly emphasizes that fact, Doctor, because you 
show there that even the cooperatives, which supply the average local 
farmers with their supplies, are finding: it diffieult to colleet. their 
accounts. That is about what your chart shows, is it not, sir? 

Dr. KNapp. Yes, it shows that. And it also points out that these 
organizations must take every precaution to see that they do not allow 
this situation to get any worse through their own dereliction. 

Mr. ANprERsEN. Certainly. And you are offering them the very 
best: advice you are able to give. 

_ Dr. Kxarr. We are endeavoring to help them preserve their organ- 
izations. 

Mr. Horan. May I ask a question there, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Marsnann. Surely. 
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DELINQUENT ACCOUNTS 


Mr. Horan. In the average cooperative, they do the marketing for 
the farmer and they collect the proceeds from the sale of his goods, 
and then they pay it to the farmer. What are the factors that ac- 
count for delinquencies over 1 year ? 

Dr. Knapp. I am sorry, Mr. Horan, I do not quite get the precise 
question right there. 

Mr. Horan. Well, I am assuming that the cooperative, if it does the 
marketing for the member of the cooperative, also collects the returns 
for the sale of any commodity and then pays it back to the farmer. 
Now, within the space of 1 crop year I can understand that an account 
might become deficient up to 1 year. But I just wonder what the 
factors are that account for the growth of the delinquent accounts 
receivable greater than 1 year? 

Dr. Knapp. Well, the supply operations are generally carried out 
as separate business transactions, apart from marketing. That is, 
these particular organizations—and that is true of most of the supply 
associations, the way they are set up throughout the country. at 
is not true in some areas where marketing and purchasing are carried 
on through the same organization, and out in your territory this sit- 
uation often exists. 

But in the case of these organizations, they have no marketing 
business or marketing accounts through which they can collect their 
accounts. They are doing business with the farmer in the same way 
that an ordinary chainstore would be doing business with a local cus- 
tomer. 

Mr. Horan. Then I suppose the way that would be is that the delin- 
quencies occur in purchasing cooperatives, rather than marketing co- 
operatives ? 

Dr. Knapp. Yes; this is a study of that phase. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Dr. Knapp, I was interested in what you are doing, 
what suggestions are you making about this particular phase of the 
cooperative work ? 

Dr. Knapp. May I call on Dr. Abrahamsen under whom this study 
is being carried on? 

Mr. Marsuauu. Certainly. 

Dr. ABRAHAMSEN. We have primarily three suggestions with regard 
to ways by which these associations can improve their accounts receiv- 
able situation. The first is that it is quite evident from our study that 
boards of directors need to establish firm and definite credit policies 
and then follow through to maintain the necessary controls on such 
credit policies. 

Secondly, we suggest that in many instances it is possible for the 
associations to shift the credit problem to established credit agencies. 

And in the third place, we suggest that they charge for the credit 
service when it is given. 

Another finding of this study is that it costs about 2 cents on the 
dollar to carry on a credit business. And to operate on an equitable 
basis, such costs should be paid by those who use that service. 

Mr. Marsnauu. Is it my understanding that this phase of your 
work is also available to private industry if they wanted to avail 
themselves of it ? 
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Dr. ApraAHamsEN. When we have formal publications, they, of 
course, will be available to cooperative groups and other groups that 
are serving farmers. 

Dr. Kwarr. Thank you. 


ADVISORY WORK WITH FARMER COOPERATIVES 


Dr. Knarr. Now I would like to give you a typical illustration of 
our advisory work with farmer cooperatives. 

In late July of 1956 we received requests from three dairy coopera- 
tives in Coos County, Oreg., for a study to help them determine 
whether they should consolidate their operations and if so, how they 
might do it. This request was supported by the county agent and 
the extension marketing specialist of Oregon State College. 

Within a few weeks a member of our staff, working in cooperation 
with the county agent and the Oregon State College, analyzed this 
problem. His repert was made to the interested organizations in early 
October. Our capacity to give immediate help on this problem was 
due to our ability to draw on our fund of research Ratieas and 

ence, 

Since this work was done, other developments have broadened the 
scope of the original inquiry and necessitated further work in the 
field by our representative. He returned the day before yesterday and 
gave me a report since this was made. 

Largely as a result of this joint advisory work, these dairy coopera- 
4 are developing a workable program to efficiently market their 
milk, 

EDUCATIONAL WORK WITH FARMER COOPERATIVES 


I believe you will be interested in a recent example of our educa- 
tional work. At the request of several fruit and vegetable bargain- 
ing associations, we arranged a conference in Chicago, January 12 
and 13, of this year, to consider mutual problems of such associations. 
This conference, the first of its kind, was attended by about 50 direc- 
tors and managers representing 22 associations with some 13,000 
members. Representatives of 5 land-grant colleges, the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, and the American Farm Bureau 
Federation also participated. 


COOPERATIVE WORK WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


Now I would like to tell you of some of our cooperative work with 
other agencies. 

First, with the Agricultural Marketing Service. Farmer Coopera- 
tive Service has participated in the marketing research studies author- 
ized under the aa and Marketing Act of 1946 with funds ad- 


vanced by Agricultural Marketing Service. We were included in this 
program from its inception because of our long experience in coopera- 
tive marketing research and because of our well-established and wide- 
spread contacts with cooperatives. On many projects we work on 
the P ase of the study that relates to cooperative organizations, while 
AMS collects and analyzes data from other firms. 
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REGIONAL LABORATORIES 


Since 1948, Farmer Cooperative Service has been cooperating with 
the Northern and Southern Utilization Research Branches of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service at Peoria and New Orleans, in holding 
working conferences with directors and managers of cooperative soy- 
bean and cottonseed oil mills. The object of these annual conferences 
is to bring technical experience from the laboratories to the coopera- 
tives and practical operating problems from the cooperatives to the 
laboratories. FCS, during this period, has made a continuing anal- 
ysis of comparative costs, utilization of labor, power consumption 
and costs, product outturns, product prices, and returns to patrons. 
The banks for cooperatives financing these mills have always partici- 

ated in these conferences. The next is scheduled for Fresno in 
March. 
BANKS FOR COOPERATIVES 

Our contacts with the central and district banks for cooperatives 

continue to be close. We jointly work on many problems of mutual 


interest. 
FEDERAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


We have also improved our collaboration with the Federa] Exten- 
sion Service on problems related to farmer cooperatives. By means 
of joint staff conferences, every 3 months we acquaint the Extension 
Service with results of our research and service work, and the Exten- 
sion Service brings to us problems upon which they would like 
assistance. 

LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND OTHER STATE AGENCIES 


In recent years we have greatly strengthened our working relations 
with the land-grant colleges and other State agencies. In collabora- 
tion with the American Institute of Cooperation, we have sponsored a 
national and three regional conferences on research in agricultural 
cooperation. The last conference of this type was held in October at 
College Station, Tex., for land-grant college workers in the South- 
western States. We have several requests for similar conferences in 
other regions and we are planning to hold our next one at Kansas State 
College in May. 

Our records for fiscal 1956 show that during the year we co- 
operated with State agencies in all 48 States and with Puerto Rico. 
The majority of these contacts were with research and extension 
workers in the land-grant colleges. However, in 23 States we also 
worked with State departments of markets, or similar State agencies. 

This completes my statement. I will be happy to answer any 
questions. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Dr. Knapp, we thank you for your statement. 


COOPERATIVE MEMBERSHIP 


I notice that in the chart that you presented to this committee you 
mentioned the membership in cooperatives. Could you tell this com- 
mittee how much growth, if any, there has been in cooperative 
organizations ? 

Dr. Knapp. In recent years? 

Mr. MarsHatyi. Over a comparable period. 
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Dr. Knarr. Well, I would like to give you that information, if 
I may, for the last 4 years and go back further, if you would like, 

Mr. Marsa. That would be sufficient. 

Dr. Knarr. All right. Our records indicate that in 1951-52 there 
were 7,363,129 memberships. 

Mr. Marsuatu. I was asking about the organizations themselves. 

Dr. Kwarr. Oh, the organizations themselves. I will be glad to 
give you that. 

The number of organizations in 1951-52 was 10,166; in 1952-53 
it ‘was'10,114; in 1958-54 it was 10,058; and in 1954-55 it was 9,887. 
Taking the first year, 1951-52 as a base of 100, the number in 1954-55 
represented 97.3 percent. So you see there was a decrease there of 
279 associations. 

Now, on the other hand—do you wish to go a little further ? 

Mr. Marswaty. Yes. 

Dr. Knapp. I gave you the membership figure. And you take the 
change in memberships for that same period, and, using the first 
year as a base of 100, there was an increase to 103 percent; so there 
was. an increase of memberships of 3 percent and a decrease in 
organizations of about 3 percent. 

The volume of business during that period held up quite well. On 
the basis of the first year as a base, it is 102 in 1954-55, or an increase 
of 2 percent. 


MERGER OF COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Marsuauu. Have cooperatives merged to any great extent to 
follow the trend of larger organizations ¢ 

Dr. Knapp. There has been a great deal of interest and a great deal 
of work along that line. It has been mostly in the case of a few 
small associations getting together, such as the case that I referred to 
here. And the decrease in numbers of associations is largely due to 
the consolidation of existing organizations to make stronger organ- 
izations. 

PROJECTS COMPLETED 


Mr. Marswatu. On page 237 of the justification you indicate that 
you have completed work on 80 projects during 1956. Would you 
describe some of these and give evidence of the results you might 
have along that line? 

Dr. Knapp. Yes. I believe it might be an easier thing, though, if 
IT were to turn that over to the respective division directors under 
whom the work was carried on, if Imay. I might ask Mr. Samuels on 
marketing and Mr. Gardner on management services. Would you 
respond to that now, Mr. Samuels? 

Mr. MarsHatt. We believe it would be a good idea to put the list 
in the record first, and then proceed. Do you have the list? 

Dr. Knapp. No; I do not have the list. 

Mr. Marsnatt. All right; then that may be submitted for the 
record. 
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(The material referred to is as follows :) 


List or Strupies CoMPLETED BY FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE—FiscaL YEAR 1956 
Research 
(These studies represent work accomplished under research projects.) 
MARKETING DIVISION 


1. Comparative analysis of 1955-56 operating costs of cooperative cottonseed 
oil mills. 

2. Comparative analysis of 1955-56 operating costs of cooperative soybean- 
oil, mills. 

8. Methods of improving sales programs of fluid-milk cooperatives. 

4. Costs and factors affecting packing and processing of citrus fruits by co- 
operatives and others. 

. Organization, financing, operations, and physical facilities of a livestock 

marketing association. 


PURCHASING DIVISION 


. Comparative analysis for 1954-55 of organization, operations, and services 
of major regional farm supply cooperatives. 
. Costs and operating methods of frozen food locker cooperatives in a central 
State. 
Role of frozen food locker plants in a national emergency. 
. Group insurance plan for employees of cooperatives. 


MANAGEMENT SERVICES DIVISION 


. Farmers’ equities for marketing and farm supply cooperatives. 

. Annual statistical survey of farmers’ marketing, farm supply, and related 
service cooperatives. 

. Appraisal of the programs of State cooperative councils. 

. Participation of farmwomen in agricultural cooperation. 

. Membership relations study for regional dairy cooperative, 

. Supplementary report on agricultural cooperatives in Western Burope. 


Advisory and educational 


(These studies represent work accomplished under advisory service and edu- 
cational projects. ) 
MARKETING DIVISION 


. Quarterly analysis of operating expenses of cooperative soybean oil mills. 
. Operations of a federated soybean oil mill in a central State. 
. Capital structure and organization of a cooperative cotton gin. 
. Accounting training for bookkeepers and managers of cooperative grain 
elevators and cooperative gins. 
. Review of proposed Federal milk-marketing order in relation to farmer 
cooperatives in a North Central State. 
Problems of a farmer cooperative in acquiring a milk distributing plant. 
. Operating problems and opportunities of a milk producers association, 
. Financing, operations, and physical facility problems of a cooperative dairy 
association. 
. Potential for bulk milk procurement by a dairy cooperative. 
. Possibilities for merging two milk distributing cooperatives. 
. Evaluation of a proposed new milk distributing cooperative. 
. Membership relations problems of a milk producers cooperative. 
. Internal organization of a berry cooperative. 
. Organization structure of a potato cooperative. 
. Management and marketing problems of a tropical fruitgrowers cooperative. 
. Organization, management, and operations of a potatogrowers cooperative. 
. Problems of a new fruit and vegetable cooperative. 
. Marketing practices of fruit and vegetable growers association. 
Operations of a fruitgrowers cooperative. 
Plan for modernizing a cooperative grain facility. 
. Problems of proposed new cooperative grain elevator in a southeastern 
State. 





87. 
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Organization of a‘new State livestock association for feeder calf sales. 

Analysis of a proposed new livestock cooperative in the Virgin Islands. 

Feasibility of establishing a new. cooperative livestock market in a southern 
State. 


. Reducing cooperative handling costs on small wool clips. 


Organization and operations of a turkey marketing cooperative in a Pacific 
coast State. 

Organization and operations of a sales federation of egg and poultry pro- 
ducers cooperative in a central State. 


. Operations of poultry producers cooperative in an eastern State. 
. Analysis of a plan for federating six egg bargaining cooperatives. 
. Evaluation of the operations, physical facility, and organization of a turkey 


marketing cooperative in a northeastern State. 


46. Analysis of the management and operations of a dry-bean cooperative. 


SER 


A pooling plan for a regional bean association. 
Bean cooperative problems in price-support program. 


. Opportunities for organizing a new honey producers cooperative in a west- 


ern State. 


50. Possibility of organizing a new dry-bean cooperative in a Pacific coast State. 


SAPSRS 


s 23 


BSS 


B&R 8B S&F B 


PURCHASING DIVISION 


. Management training assistance for farmer mutual insurance companies. 
. Effectiveness of membership communication in a regional supply cooperative. 
. Operating efficiency of a southern regional farm supply cooperative. 


An educational fertilizer sales program for a farm supply cooperative. 


. Operations and services of a local supply cooperative in a Southeastern State. 


Analysis of trends in sales, receivables, and inventory of regional farm supply 
cooperative. 


. Analysis of operating methods of a frozen food locker cooperative in a 


Central State. 


. Review of operating problems of a frozen food locker cooperative in an East- 


ern State. 


. Improving merchandising programs of a frozen food locker cooperative in a 


Central State. 


. Reducing labor costs and increasing sales of frozen food locker cooperative. 
. Operating and merchandising problems of a frozen food locker cooperative. 
. Coordination of branch sales and services for a frozen food locker cooperative. 


MANAGEMENT SERVICES DIVISION 


. Statistical data on farmer cooperatives requested by various State colleges 


and other groups. 
Information on cooperative mergers on request of a land-grant college. 


. Development of statistical material on dairy cooperatives for a land-grant 


college. 
Statistical material on farmer cooperatives for a land-grant college, Central 
State. 


. Statistical material on farmer cooperatives for a land-grant college, Eastern 


State. 


. Compilation of statistical data on farmer cooperatives for a land-grant col- 


lege, Southeastern State. 


. Compilation of statistical tables on cooperative marketing for a regional 


research conference. 


. Location of a grain terminal storage facility in a Southeastern State. 
. Establishment of a traffic department and other transportation savings for a 


berry cooperative in a Pacific Coast State. 


. Use of master containers in shipping citrus fruit in Southeastern States. 
. Establishment of transit privileges on wool in a Central State. 
. Possibilities of effecting transportation savings through consolidation of 


feed manufacturing and distributing activities in two Central States. 


. Location of a wool-storage warehouse in a Northeastern State from a trans- 


portation viewpoint. 


. Possibilities of saving transportation costs through movement of grain by 


barge on the upper Missouri River. 


. Development of educational material and programs to facilitate teaching 


of agricultural cooperation. 
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78. Training leaders! in cooperative ‘membership programs. . 
79.. Training programs in«agricultural cooperation: for foreign trainees, 
80. ‘Cooperative feed traffic survey in a North Central State. j 


(The studies above listed. do not include general marketing studies made with 
funds advanced by Agricultural Marketing Service.) , 

Dr. Knapp. And I would like to say in some cases the list:of jobs 
accomplished does not necéssarily mean they were full projects.’: They 
may be a report,on a project that was a significant piece of work. 

Mr. SamuEts. Well, 1. believe, Dr. Knapp, that potato study in 
Maine is a' good example of one that. we completed: this last year. 

Dr. Knapp. Yes, that*would be good. 

Mr. Samverrs. During the year we completed the study of the 
Oregon Turkey Marketing Cooperative to improve its operations and 
to study ways of improving its financial setup and. membership rela- 
tions. We completed a study of a potato marketing cooperative in 
Maine in which we made suggestions on how it could strengthen its 
marketing setup. We completed a phase of a study of citrus packing- 
house costs which we conducted in cooperation with the University of 
Florida. 

APPRECIATION OF COOPERATIVE MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Marswatu. In connection with the work that you have com- 
pleted, have you had any expression from the directors or managers 
of the cooperatives concerning that phase of your work? 

Dr. Knapp. I have here a file of appreciatory things of that kind, 
and I will be very glad to submit some of them to you or put them 
in the record—letters of appreciation for accomalishments. 

Mr. Marsnatyu. We wonder if you might not just identify some of 


those you heard from and give a brief comment as to what they said. 
T don’t think we should put it all in the record. 

Dr. Knarr. I will give you one here on livestock, for example. 
Well, here is one from the Michigan Livestock Exchange, thanking 
us for a few publications. . He says, “I wish to thank you for the 
excellent job.” Here is one from Mississippi, from the manager of 
the Mississippi Livestock Producers Association, addressed to Mr, 
Randell. He tells of the various changes that have been made in the 
organization following up the work that Mr. Randell did with them. 
He says, “After our preliminary drawings are completed, we plan 
to mail you a copy for your suggestions and criticisms.” 

We have been in a continuous advisory relationship, working with 
the extension people and others, on that project. 

And then he says, “We appreciate your cooperation in helping us 
develop new facilities and new livestock market cooperatives in 
Mississippi.” 

Here is one from the Glades Livestock people in Florida, where we 
completed a study, and the manager has soko’ for copies of the report. 
I can give you more of that. 

Mr. MarsHauzi. When he asked for the report, did he make any 
comment about the service you had rendered to him? 

Dr. Kwarp. Yes. 

Mr. Marsuauu, I believe that is what we are interested in. 
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Dr: Kwapr. Let nie read this letter addressed to me by the manager 
ot the Glades Livestock Market Association, Belle Glade, Fla. : 


I have been requested by the directors of the association;to convey their appre- 
ciation. for the valuable work which your Department did in the preparing of 
FCS Bulletin 13, Glades Livestock Marketing Association. 

This ¢ircular is valuable to us in many ways, but to the directors and manage- 
ment of the association it is particularly valuable as a basis for planning for 
additional growth, both in facilities and service. 

For the benefit of others anticipating the formation of a livestock marketing 
association, we believe that this study is a valuable supplement to such work as 
Bullétin 65, Decentralized Marketing ‘by Producers Livestock Cooperative Asso- 
ciation of Columbus, Ohio, and other publications released.by. your Department 
which have been of untold value to us. We especially want to express our appre- 
ciation for the valuable assistance to us of Mr. C. G. Randell in developing better 
cooperative practices. 


Now, I can give you other letters of that type. 

Mr. Marsuauu. You might at this point supply for the record 3 or 
4 additional such letters. 

(The material is as follows:) 


The board of directors of Oregon Turkey Growers, after review and considera- 
tion of a report and recommendations resulting from a study by Farmer Coop- 
erative Service, adopted this resolution: 

“That the report of the’ Farmer Cooperative Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture be accepted and that said; Farmer Cooperative Service 
be commended for the thoroughness and comprehensiveness of the report, the 
perspective it gives of the industry in Oregon, and the appraisal of the part the 
Oregon Turkey Growers Association has and can play in fulfilling its proper 
function as a turkey processing and marketing cooperative. Further, that a copy 
of this resolution be directed to Joseph G. Knapp, Administrator, Farmer Co- 
operative Service, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
and that said Joseph G. Knapp. be requested to have prepared from the report 
a summary of the statistical information and background material in a form 
that can be distributed to the members of the Oregon Turkey Growers Asso- 
ciation, nonmember producers, and others allied with the turkey industry in 
Oregon.” (August 10, 1955.) 

The manager of the Northwestern Ohio Poultry Association wrote as follows 
regarding a study by our Service of problems of a cooperative sales federation, 
of which the association is'a member: 

“As one of the committee members of federated working with you on the re- 
quest for the survey that you presented last Friday, I want to express my sincere 
appreciation to you-for a most complete report. It isn’t until after such a report 
is given that one realizes just how much time was taken in gathering up data 
and working it in the final presentation.” (March 6, 1956.) 

The following extracts are from a letter from the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation regarding assistance rendered by Farmer Cooperative Service to frozen 
food locker cooperatives in Illinois: 

“The services rendered in the field of frozen food locker plants by Messrs. 
L. B. Mann and Paul C. Wilkins in 1956 and prior years has certainly been very 
valuable to our frozen food locker cooperatives here in Illinois. The assistance 
and counsel given in problems of management, cost efficiency, and research by 
your locker section has been very valuable to our organizations in Illinois, as 
well as to others over the entire country and we sincerely appreciate this valuable 
service: We feel that Messrs. L. B. Mann and P. ©. Wilkins, and B. D: Miner 
deserve special commendation for the excellent job they:did on FCS Circular 
17 and the:national survey -through: which they obtained the information for 
this circular. We especially appreciate the manner and style in which the 
information is presented in this circular.” (December 31, 1956.) 

Following presentation of a report of a study made by our Service of internul 
operating policies and organization of this farm supply association, the Arkansas 
Farmers Association wrote: 

“T cannot compliment too highly the thoroughness and the frankness and the 
helpfulness of Mr. Mather and your department in this study and report. Our 
board and our entire organization are deeply grateful to you for this fine work 
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and are looking forward to putting a lot of your recommendations into, practice 
to streamline our operations to do a better job in these challenging days ahead.” 
(August. 23, 1956.) crane ont 

Mr. MarsHatt. Do you have anything further ? sd 

Dr. Knapp. May I haye one word, Mr. Chairman. I referred to 
our educational work, and I used as an illustration the fruit and vege- 
table bargaining cooperatives conference which we took the lead in 
planning. Subsequent to that, we have had many letters come in, 
and this resolution was passed, thanking us, by those who were at 
the meeting. I would be pleased to also include this with the other 
material. 

(The material is as follows :) 


RESOLUTION OF APPRECIATION MADE AT THE CONFERENCE ON FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
BARGAINING COOPERATIVES ON JANUARY 13, 1957 


Be it resoWwed, That the participants in this conference of fruit and vegetable 
bargaining cooperatives express their appreciation to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Ezra Taft Benson, for the assistance given by Joseph G. Knapp, Adminis- 
trator of the Farmer Cooperative Service, and members of his staff, in arrang- 
ing and conducting this conference. 

Mr. Marswaty. You have an item in the budget of an increase of 
$28,000 having to do with retirement costs. The other phases of your 
work are to be continued at the same level as this fiscal year? 

Dr. Knapp. Yes, sir. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


Mr. Marswatyu. Mr. Natcher, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Narcuer. Dr. Knapp, assuming that the books of one of the 
cooperatives are under the control of an expert embezzler, what pro- 
tection, if any, can this cooperative expect from the Farmer Ceoper- 
ative Service? 

Dr. Kwnarr. If the bcoks are in the hands of an embezzler—none, 
in this sense. We have no authority to go in and check up or to call 
for books or anything of that kind. However, if the directors of that 
organization feel that the association’s operations are not going as 
they should, and if they request us to come and make a study of the 
organization, it may be possible to determine defaleations. And, of 
course, one of the things that we would recommend immediately would 
be that there be an audit. In many cases we are able, through edu- 
cational ways, research ways, to help in such situations, but only 
in that way. 

Mr. Natcuer. You have no authority under the present law to make 
any inspections over the year that might detect this condition. 

Dr. Knapp. That is correct. We have no such authority. And I 
also think that it is good this is the case, because I believe if we were 
in that relationship, we would be looked upon as detectives—whereas 
our relationships must be on the basis of being friendly advisers and 
helpers. Our relationship is similar to that of the county agent and 
the extension people. 
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Mr.. Natcner. You feel that the present system is the best and it 
should ea, under the control of the State organization; is that 
correct 

Dr. Knapp. Well, the States charter the organizations and in some 
cases they do call for records. It depends upon the practices in the 
various States. 

Mr. Marsnatt. I believe in our State, Dr. Knapp, the cooperatives 
' would be,subject to the control of a State enforcement agency in mat- 
ters such as embezzlement. So, it would become a State enforcement 
proposition from that standpoint. Even though that cooperative may 
do business in some other State, if its offices are located there, the se- 
curity provisions of the State provide for some protection for the 
patrons of that cooperative. Is that not right? 

Dr. Knapp. Yes; I think that is the case. 

Mr. Narcuer. Is that generally the condition throughout the other 
States, Dr. Knapp? 

Dr. Knapp. No, not to the same extent. 

Mr. Peterson. Mr. Chairman, on this point, if I may, I do not 
know the situation generally in all cooperative organizations over the 
entire country. In the area with which I am familiar, the coopera- 
tives follow the same principles of good prudent business management 
that any other business concern follows; namely, that if they have 
people handling funds, where there is opportunity to abscond with 
the funds, they require bonding provisions in their employment ar- 
rangements with such people. The cooperatives with which I have 
been associated in years past had independent public accountants go 
through the books at periodic intervals and give audit reports to the 
board of directors. So the same general opportunities for prudent 
management are available to the cooperative organizations as are 
available to any other business type of organization. 

Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Peterson, ordinarily is it not true, though, that 
the employees are under small bonds? Isn’t that generally the condi- 
tion throughout the cooperatives in the United States? 

Mr. Pererson. I suppose that varies, Mr. Natcher. Again, refer- 
ring to the cooperatives that are in my home State, where I had some 
familiarity with what conditions were, the amount of the bond was 
related to the amount of cash and other negotiable instruments that an 
auditor or bookkeeper or whoever had charge of that type of activity 
might be handling at any given time. 

Mr. Marsuauy. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, Dr. Knapp, and your 
group, we appreciate your coming before us. 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 
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Fesruary, .6, 195 Ot. ¢ 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE’ AUTHORITY - 


WITNESSES 


EARL L. BUTZ, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

RODGER R: KAUFFMAN, ADMINISTRATOR, COMMODITY EXCHANGE 
AUTHORITY 

DOUGLAS B. BAGNELL, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, COMMODITY 
EXCHANGE AUTHORITY 

DANIEL A. CURRIE, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATOR, coM- 
MODITY EXCHANGE AUTHORITY 

CHARLES L. GRANT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE ; 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 





+ soe EP sia? 


Program by activities: 
1, Licensing : $51, 567 $49, 500 | $62, 300 
2. Supervision of futures trading 3 441, 434 424, 500 | 448, 100 
3. Audits ‘ : 163, 256 169, 400 | 179, 300 
4. Investigations 117, 730 144, 000 | 152, 300 
Total obligations. 773, 987 | 787, 400 | 832, 000 
Financing: | 
Unobligated balance no longer available............-.-.----| T,O18)) 222. [222s Jes 


Appropriation 775, 000 | 787, 400 832, 000 





Obligations by objects 


om 
| 1957 estims ate | 1958 estimate 
| 


| 1956 actual 


Total number of permanent positions- --._.- 3$ 140 140 
Average number of all employees - ’ bs dead dsb bu 25 | 129 129 
Number of employees at end of year--_......-- 26 128 | 128 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary _- é t Lost ELL. 5, 348 | $5, 362 | $5, 378 
Average grade. ......-+--...-----.- bast on, 8-6. GS-6, 9 _Gs- 6.9 


Personal services: | 
Permanent positions. -. - il praia $684. 754 | $709. 700 | $706, 900 
Regular pay above 52-week base. __. LEE. 5d 2, 492 | 2, 800 
Payment above basic rates_..........-..4..-i.----:.--| 611 500 | 500 
Total personal services __._-- -.- -- a 687, 857. 710, 200 | - "710, 200 
Travel.. esas skaomean’ ; 5 16, 508 | 12, 200 | 12, 200 
Tre snsportation of things___- : jae 386 1, 000 1, 000 
Communication services. -- ame 4 a pil 18, 284 19, 600 | 19, 600 
Rents and utility services --- ‘ | 15, 285 15, 400 | 15, 400 
Printing and reproduction-- 17, 103 13, 700 13, 700 
Other contractual services 7 6, 162 6, 200 6, 200 
Services performed by other r agencies = abit 1, 615 950 950 
Supplies and materials_- ie da Oe | 5, 280 5, 350 5, 350 
Equipment... mn 4, 458 2, 150 | 2.150 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to re- | 
tirement fund - ilins tabn ib een ce é ‘ ; | 44 600 
Refunds, awards, ‘and indemnities__...._- cannon 720 550 550 
Taxes and assessments...._._-_...------ tea ea 329 | 100 | 100 


Total obligations. _.........--- ne 773, 987 | 787, 400 832, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


| 34 
| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropristion; Cadck Tekan 775, 000 | $787, 400 | 
Obligated balance brought forward_ ; 37, 969 


Total budget authorizations available 824, 415 | 825, 369 | 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations. --......._- nia biplane 736, 018 | 750, 000 | 
Out of prior authorizations eet ae 49, 286 | 37, 000, 


Potal empendituees..... 45 205 0i ~~...) sue... dientiell 785, 304 | 787, 000 
Balance no longer available: ° | 
TT (expiring for obligation) -- 


87, 969 | | ad 38, 369 


$24, 415 25, 368 870, 369 


—_—— - ann IS ——EEE 


Mr. Marsnatyi. The committee will be in order. We are pleased to 

have before us Mr. Butz, the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture; Mr. 
Kauffman, the Administrator of the Commodity Exchange Authority ; 

Mr. Bagnell, Deputy Administrator of the Commodity Exchange Au- 
thority; Mr. Currie, Assistant to the Administrator, Cc ommodity Ex- 
change Authority; and Charles L, Grant, Deputy Director of Fi inance, 
Department of Agriculture. 

At this point we will place in the record pages 168 through 176 of 
the justification. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


CoMMODITY EXCHANGE AUTHORITY 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Commodity Exchange Authority administers the Commodity Exchange 
Act of September 21, 1922, as amended. 

The major objectives of the act are: To prevent commodity price manipula- 
tion and cornering the market: prevent dissemination of false and misleading 
crop and market information affecting commodity prices; protect hedgers and 
other users of the commodity futures markets against cheating, fraud, and 
manipulative practices ; insure the benefits of membership privileges on contract 
markets to cooperative associations of producers; insure trust-fund treatment of 
margin moneys and equities of hedgers and other traders and prevent the misuse 
of. such funds by brokers; and provide information to the public regarding 
trading operations and contract markets. 

The basic act was designated as the Grain Futures Act and conferred limited 
authority with respect to futures trading in grains only. By amendment of 
June 15, 1936, its short-title designation was changed to “Commodity Exchange 
Act,” and its regulatory provisions strengthened and extended to cotton, mill- 
feeds, butter, eggs, potatoes, and rice. By amendment of April 7, 1938, wool 
tops were added to the commodities subject to the act; fats and oils, cottonseed, 
cottonseed meal, peanuts, soybeans, and soybean meal were added by the act of 
October 9, 1940; wool was added by enactment of Public Law 690 of August 28, 
1954; and onions were added by enactment of Public Law 174 of July 26, 1955. 

These functions carried out under the act are performed through a central 
organization in Washington and five field offices, located in the commodity 
markets at Chicago, Kansas City, Minneapolis, New Orleans, and New York. 
On November 30, 1956, the Commodity Exchange Authority had 129 employees, 
40 of whom were stationed in Washington, D. C., and 89 in the field offices. 


Appropriated funds 
Appropriated, 1957 
Budget estimate, 1958. 
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Salaries and ewpenses 


Appropriation Act, 1957, and base for 1958_...........--.--..-.---~.. 787, 400 
IE ll i eh ccicdmhnnnnbiaitnnrienennsmcwane 832, 000 


Increase (for contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public 
a lee ie ahs ela te Taide ignigeghighiiniledepivtaeninnedeteiapengbenarcecrinteinente +44, 600 


Project statement 


increase, re- 
1957 (esti- retirement 1958 (esti- 
Project 1956 mated) costs (Public mated) 
Law 854) 

Sen >. bai oe ap edlinsss 2-2 ese $51, 567 $49, 500 +-$2, £00 $52, 300 
2. Superv ieioalet Satunen trading Soennipardpebeach evident 441, 434 424, 500 +23, 600 448, 100 
ie D. condenbnttinennntebadtichensecesdmuats 163, 256 169, 400 +9, 900 179, 300 
6, Fn cdbbsencekcdedicis owonnessonnon 117, 730 144, 000 +8, 300 152, 300 
Uno >ligated balance chinese ee Boccwsaxmentiit bank bisicols 
Tocal retirement cos.s (Public ‘Law 854) .. Piet ldsavnébecnctebscncunckinacels [+44, 600] ” [44, 600) 

Total appropriation or estimate. -......... 775, 000 787, 400 +44, 600 832, 000 





STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Objective and functions.—BEnforcement of the Commodity Exchange Act re- 
quires supervision over 17 commodity exchanges designated as contract markets. 
Enforcement is a continuous process involving the following functions: 

1. Market designation and broker registration.—(a) Designation of com- 
modity exchanges as contract markets; (b) annual registration of futures 
commission merchants and floor brokers; and (c) continuing review of ex- 
change rules and regulations. 

2. Supervision of futures trading.—(a) Compilation, audit, tabulation, 
and review of trade reports and current market analyses; (b) establishment, 
enforcement, and review of speculative limits; (c) review of market news 
and letters; (d@) maintenance of a quotation and ticker service; (e€) analysis 
of cash commodity transactions; (f) cooperative activities with control 
committees of contract markets; (g) observance of floor trading; and (h) 
compilation and publication of market information. 

3. Prevention of misuse of customers’ funds.—(a) Audit and examina- 
tion of records of futures commission merchants; and (0) analysis of 
brokers’ financial statements. 

4. Investigation and control of trade practices.—(a) Investigation of com- 
plaints and alleged and apparent violations; (b) trade practices audits and 
surveys; (c) investigation of delivery practices; and (d) preparation and 
presentation of evidence of violations in administrative hearings and judicial 
proceedings. 


Recent developments 


Supervision of futures trading during the year ended June 30, 1956, involved 
23 commodities, compared with 20 in the previous year. The increased number 
of commodities reflected the beginning of supervision of futures trading in 
onions, and resumption during the year of futures trading in barley and mid- 
dlings, in which trading was inactive during the previous year. 

Regulation of futures trading in onions became effective September 24, 1955, 
following an amendment to the Commodity Exchange Act, approved July 26, 
1955. The Chicago Mercantile Exchange and the New York Mercantile Exchange 
were designated as contract markets for onions, effective September 24, 1955, 
The enforcement program was further activated by amending the regulations 
under the act, including provision for required reports by brokers and large 
traders in onion futures, and audits of books and records of futures commission 
merchants pertaining to onion futures accounts. The first marketwide onion 
survey was made as of September 30, 1955. It provided information on the 
positions of all traders in onion futures on the Chicago Mercantile Exchange 
and the New York Mercantile Exchange. ‘The basic data thus obtained will serve 
as a benchmark for subsequent regulatory work in the onion market. 

During the year basic information on the development, extent, and character 
of onion futures trading was brought together and compiled by the CBA to 
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implement the regulation of trading in onions and for presentation as evidence 
in hearings before the Commodity Exchange Commission on the establishment of 
speculative limits for that commodity. Much of this basic data was assembled 
in a_60-page handbook which was presented in hearings, before the Commission 
on April 10, 1956, made available to producer and trade groups, and in hearings 
in May 1956 before the Special Subcommittee. on Futures.Trading in Perishable 
Commodities of the House Agriculture Committee, In July 1956, the Commodity 
exchenee Commission established speculative limits on onions, effective Septem- 
er 1, 5 

During the past fiscal year encouraging results were accomplished by con- 
ferences with governing boards of contract markets looking toward cooperative 
action.in preventing undesirable trade practices. Meetings were held during the 
year with the responsible officials of four of the commodity exchanges on which 
instances of noncompetitive execution of orders and other potentially abusive 
practices had been observed. The reaction of the exchanges to this approach was 
highly favorable and indicated appreciation of being given opportunity to cor- 
rect conditions which might otherwise lead to formal administrative proceed- 
ings. Results attained by maintenance of close contact with the exchanges justify 
emphasis on this phase of the CEA program in the continuing effort toward maxi- 
mum results per dollar spent. 


Selected examples of recent progress 


Market regulations reviewed ; floor brokers registered at all-time high.—Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1956 the Commodity Exchange Authority supervised futures 
trading on the commodity exchanges designated as contract markets under the 
Commodity Exchange Act. The 17 commodity exchanges, currently designated 
as contract markets, and the 23 commodities in which futures trading was con- 
ducted are listed below: 


Market 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Chicago Mercantile Exchange 
Chicago Open Board of Trade 
Duluth Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade 


Memphis Board of Trade Clearing As- 
sociation. 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 

New York Cotton Exchange______----__ 

New York Mercantile Exchange 

New York Produce Exchange 

Portland Grain Exchange 

St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange 

San Francisco Grain Exchange 

Seattle Grain Exchange 

Wool Associates of the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange. 


Regulated commodity 


Wheat, corn, oats, rye, soybeans, lard, 
eotton, cottonseed oil, soybean oil, 
grain sorghums, soybean meal. 

Butter, eggs, potatoes, onions. 

Wheat, corn, oats, rye, soybeans. 

(No trading in 1955-56.) 

Wheat, corn, bran, shorts, middlings, 
grain sorghums. 

Cottonseed meal, soybean meal, soy- 
beans. 

Wheat, corn, oats, rye. 

Wheat, oats, rye, barley, soybeans, 
flaxseed. 

Cotton. 

Do. 

Potatoes, onions. 

Cottonseed oil, soybean oil. 

(No trading in 1955-56.) 

Do. 


Do. 
Wheat. 
Wool, wool tops. 


There were 595 futures commission merchants registered, compared with 
620 during the previous year. The number of floor brokers registered was 
889, which was greater than in any previons year. As of June 30, 1956, regis- 
tered futures commission merchants maintained 1,932 principal and branch 
offices, and had agents in 289 other offices handling orders for the purchase or 
sale of commodities for future delivery. The comparable figures a year earlier 
were 1,886 offices maintained by registrants and 291 agents’ offices. 

Futures trading data 

Futures transactions increase.—Trading in regulated commodities, as meas- 
ured by the number of transactions (purchases plus sales in terms of contract 
units), showed an increase of 8.9 percent during the year. Total transactions 
were estimated at 9,130,000 in 1956, compared with 8,385,000 in 1955, and with 
an average of 7,684,000 for the 10-year period, 1946 through 1955. 
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Value of trading.—The valué of futures trading in regulated commodities 
was ‘estimated at $40,093,600,000 in the 1956 fiscal year, an increase of 3.2 
percent over the estimated value of $38,837,200,000 for 1955. 

Volume of trading greater in grains and fats and oils; smaller in cotton.— 
Activity in the grain futures markets, and in fat and oil futures, increased in 
1956, and was at record levels in soybeans, soybean oil, soybean meal, and eggs. 
Futures trading in cotton, wool, and wool tops declined. 

Futures trading in all grains on all markets amounted to 13.8 billion bushels, 
compared with 12.7 billions in 1955, an increase of 8.2 percent. Activity in 
soybeans totaled 5,541,841,000 bushels, which was a larger volume than in any 
previous fiscal year. Wheat futures trading on all markets amounted to ap- 
proximately 4.2 billion bushels, or 5.3 percent above the previous year. Trading 
in corn totaled 2.8 billion bushels, up 24.8 percent. 

Cotton futures trading declined to the lowest level in 10 years. . The volume 
on all markets amounted to 39,594,000 bales in 1956, compared with 50,395,000 
bales in 1955. 

Trading in soybean oil, amounting to approximately 8.2 billion pounds, com- 
pared with 4.3 billion in 1955, was the largest on record. Cottonseed-oil trading 
exceeded 3.4 billion pounds, more than 4 times the 1955 total, 

Trading in egg futures set a new all-time record for the third consecutive 
year, 425,900 carlots being traded in 1956, compared with 258,507 carlots in 1955. 
Futures trading in potatoes and onions declined from the record levels reached 
in 1955. 


Volume of futures trading on all contract markets combined, by commodities, 
fiscal years ended June 30, 1955, and June 30, 1956 


Percent of 














| 
Commodity Unit 1955 | 1956 increase or 
decrease 

WR, Pea ak dewnas dda natven Gunnecechinebns 1,000 bushels. - - 3, 969 072 4, 180, 556 +5, 3 
Contents SSO EPL ss 250s 5s do 2, 213, 472 2, 762, 007 +24.8 
Oats... Me BRO RB nki Uda LE tl his tn 5 i A ee em ishenedion 757, 619 687, 325 —9.3 
IO ccc nc an ncpo dedi pantiddon=pei~abephnawe4- at + online 815, 407 574, 098 —29. 6 
iid ies nh ded cguedene dé ngs taeine seg nei ..do- 0 i cnn aka 
Paes eekae tt LAS ei chhn te. eda eset MBs ttc 7, 361 11, 108 +50.9 
SOMONE + .cncncnccee do chbinllis meni MD citi etaticnre 4, 952, 249 5, 541, 841 +11.9 
NT Ce in nctocrvpe -danenpe «ingaocrns Million pounds. -. 103 19 —81.6 
CIGk ae ebOR bile ooucdbh Sadluwewdudcan tebe 1,000 bales_____- 50, 395 39, 594 —21.4 
WN dln ngs bth ddstite cide <tnpeditbeis ete 1,000 pounds. - - - 98, 652 54, 834 —44.4 
Wee BO inne on AB ah sd A aie tetiinndaiais 119, 655 86, 220 —27.9 
a cea Kati - ame na aehinteen athaemnat PEE osanee on 5 97 73 —24.7 
BE weed tocol Din ib atdd > al touebientaeeor caste na 258, 507 425, 900 +64, 8 
Potatoes... -.....- bed dawnihtns dition dt tinth a Ae é eee tal ubowede 197, 186 126, 339 —35. 9 
Si tcienuieedtanthandntbengndh accede a ad 164, 207 126, 795 —22.8 
UI Soe a cat Bhs one ae aeae ie 1,000 pounds. - -. 825, 180 3, 451, 860 +318. 3 
Dowwe GR. 56. sii cdi eg dkl ee do-_.- 4, 318,500 | 8, 185, 200 +89. 5 
BE ccimninctinedece ce nina (ag Gembhe chi. de oh Ow tae wun dsl 2, 027, 320 1, 974, 720 —2.6 
BIR ccocerncndhtn db eis tihhadiG> DEBI ZUR... 102, 600 32, 970 —67.9 
itd ans acne sR cil nie Onblndende oe saa ute 97, 560 15, 990 —83. 6 
ae Re oe  Dnaae ‘ gels a ee 10, 570 aoe 
IT ED cence coocencsnucsousses 7 ": Gua. - 217, 400 246, 600 +13.4 
ORION, orice nin Hasttisaien die caidapin shah hs 5 OD niin annie <8 | 5, 741,300 | 6, 663. 000 +16, 1 


' 





Larger number of broker and trader reports received.—An estimated 588,845 
daily and weekly reports of commodity brokers and large traders were received, 
processed, and analyzed during the year. This represented an increase of 6 per- 
eent, compared with the 555,776 reports received in 1955.: Reports in 1956 from 
brokers relating to daily volume of trading and open contracts numbered 272,234, 
and reports relating to the transactions and positions of individual large traders, 
316,611. 

Increased number of delivery notices.—In 1956 the number of copies of delivery 
notices submitted by exchange clearing members was 34,358, compared with 
27,735 in 1955, an increase of 23.9 percent. 

Enforcement of speculative limits.—Careful surveillance of broker and trader 
reports and other checks were maintained during the year in the enforcement of 
speculative limits established by the Commodity Exchange Commission applicable 
to large traders in grains, soybeans, cotton, and eggs. Surveillance disclosed 36 


instances in which traders exceeded speculative limits, compared with 17 in- 
stances in 1955, 


During 1956 there was 1 instance of exceeding the speculative 
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position limit in wheat, 1 in soybeans, and 3.in rye. In eggs there were 31 in- 
stances of exceeding speculative limits, of which 15 involved position limits, and 
16 the daily trading limit. In all instances, the deviations were handled by ad- 
ministrative action. 

Special position surveys in onion and potato markets.—A special survey of the 
positions of all traders in the Chicago and New York onion futures markets was 
made as of September 30, 1955, and another such survey of the Chicago market 
as of May 31, 1956. Special surveys were also made of the positions of all trad- 
ers in potatoes on the New York Mercantile Exchange as of October 31, 1955, and 
June 29, 1956. Published reports on these surveys have been issued or are in 


process, 

Publications prepared.—A significant publication during the year was the 200- 
page report entitled “Futures Trading in Potatoes, 1954-55,” covering extensive 
investigation and analysis of potato futures trading on the New York Mercantile 
Exchange. The publication presents basic information and statistical data on 
the general character of the potato futures market and provides factual back- 
ground material for regulatory work in this commodity. 

Other publications prepared during the year included : 

Potato Futures, a Survey of Open Contracts on the New York Mercantile 
Exchange, October 31, 1955. 

Onion Futures, a Survey of Open Contracts on the Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange, September 30, 1955. 

Commodity Futures Statistics, July 1954—June 1955. 

Recent Developments in Futures Trading Under the Commodity Exchange 
Act. Agricultural Information Bulletin No. 155. 

Periodical statistical reports, the publication of which was continued during 
the year, included: 

Daily reports issued by Commodity Exchange Authority field offices on 
volume of trading and open contracts in regulated commodities on principal 
markets. 

Weekly report on sales of cotton “on call.” 

Monthly statistical reports: Trade in Grain Futures, Trade in Cotton Fu- 
tures, Commitments of Large Traders in Cotton Futures. 

Audits of commission merchants’ accounts.—During the year 635 audits of 
futures commission merchants were made. These audits covered the accounts of 
27,889 customers who had to their credit $100,261,797.55 in funds required to be 
segregated from the funds of the futures commission merchants. The average 
number of accounts per audit was 43.9. The average amount to the credit of 
each customer was $3,595.03. In addition to the 635 audits of customers’ funds, 
3 special audits were made involving a determination of correct reporting pro- 
eedure and other problems. 

In the course of the 635 audits, 327 deviations from the law or regulations 
were discovered. In most cases corrective measures were taken when the devia- 
tions were brought to the attention of the brokerage houses. The remainder are 
under further investigation. In addition to the 327 deviations of registrants, 3 
organizations were found to be acting as futures commission merchants without 
having been registered. During the year 596 futures commission merchants’ 
financial statements were analyzed. 

Compliance investigations data.—A substantial increase in the number of in- 
vestigations made marked the past fiscal year. Administrative complaints issued 
during the year totaled 4, 3 of which charged manipulation of futures prices. 

Manipulation of onion and wheat markets.—Apparent manipulation of the 
November 1955 onion future on the Chicago Mercantie Exchange caused a very 
extensive investigation which extended to all futures through March 1956. In- 
vestigation resulted in issuance of a complaint against two individuals and one 
corporation alleging manipulation of the price of onion futures and cash onions. 

Complaints of market manipulation in wheat futures in Kansas City incident 
to the purchase of CCC wheat, led to an investigation which resulted in issuance 
of a complaint charging a large grain firm with manipulation of Kansas City 
wheat futures on two occasions in 1955. 

Administrative complaint proceedings finally concluded during the year totaled 
six and resulted in the denial of respondents’ trading privileges for varying 
periods. 

The small backlog of 11 cases remaining at the year end is in line with recent 
years and is particularly gratifying in view of the larger number of investiga- 
tions made this year, and the added burden of onion trading supervision which 
began during the year. 
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Major activities of the Commodity Exchange Authority 


Actual Estimated 


1955 1956 


I. Licensing: 
Futures commission merchants registered 
Floor brokers registered 
II. Supervision: 
Markets and commodities: 


Markets (6 wheat markets, 3 cotton markets, etc.)__._._- 
Reports tabulated and analyzed: 
Daily trading volume and open contracts 
Daily and weekly reports on large traders 
Delivery notices 
Special calls and surveys 
Accounts covered 
General] activities, including observance of trading, contact 
with exchange officials, establishment, review and enforce- 
ment of speculative limits, quotations service, price com- 
pilations, and review of market letters 
Ill. Audits: 
Audits of customers’ segregated funds 
Accounts examined 
Financial statements 
IV. Investigations: 
Compliance investigations completed 
Trade practice surveys completed --_-.... 
Number of transactions examined - 
Criminal prosecutions_._-_.........---- 
Administrative proceedings 


No measure of workload available. 


Mr. MarsHatu. The request is for an increase of $44,600. 
Do you have a statement you wish to make, Mr. Kauffman? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kavrrman. I have a few remarks, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am glad to have 
this opportunity to give the committee an account of the work of the 
Commodity Exchange Authority, which administers the Commodity 
Exchange Act. 

Regulation of futures trading began 35 years ago, when the Grain 
Futures Act of 1922 was enacted, conferring limited authority to 
regulate futures trading in grains only. Amendments in 1936 re- 
named this legislation the Commodity Exchange Act, strengthened 
its provisions, and extended regulation to cotton, millfeeds, butter, 
eggs, potatoes, and rice. Amendments since then, the latest in 1954 
and 1955, have added other commodities until the present act covers 
all the leading futures markets for domestically produced agricultural 
commodities. 


MAJOR OBJECTIVES OF COMMODITY EXCHANGE ACT 


Major objectives of the act are the prevention of practices affecting 
commodity prices, such as manipulation, corners, and the dissemina- 
tion of false or misleading market information. Enforcement of the 
act also protects hedgers and other users of the commodity futures 
markets against cheating, fraud, and deceit; assures the benefits of 
membership privileges on contract markets to cooperative associa- 
tions of producers; and provides trust-fund treatment of margin 
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moneys and equities of hedgers and others using the commodity 
futures markets. 
“HEDGING” IN FUTURES MARKETS 


Futures trading provides the marketing tool known as hedging— 
the balancing of price risks in inventories and requirements by off- 
setting futures positions. Sales of futures are made for the purpose 
of offsetting or reducing price risks on stocks of commodities, while 
purchasers of futures serve to diminish price risks on forward com- 
mitments to deliver commodities. Hedging is regularly used by 
merchants, processors, and farmers’ cooperatives in the marketing 
and distribution of farm commodities, and their products and by- 
products. 


SPECULATIVE TRADING 


Speculative trading provides the market volume and liquidity 
necessary to facilitate hedging and focuses at one point the many 
factors and forces which affect commodity values. The composite 
opinion of traders is reflected in the continuing flow of price quota- 
tions which are widely disseminated among those concerned with the 
production and handling of commodities. By means of active specu- 
lative trading, price risks are shifted from those engaged in the 
marketing and processing of commodities to speculative traders willing 
to assume such risks. While in the vast majority of instances the 
driving force of speculation is absorbed in competitive buying and 
selling, in some instances large operators may be tempted to seek an 
advantage by irregular or manipulative practices. Price quotations 
which are not the result of fair and competitive trading may give a 
distorted or artificial picture of the value of the commodity which may 
be reflected to the entire trade, including farmers, merchants, and 
processors. Obviously, the maintenance of fair and honest practices 
and open competition in futures trading is essential for the mainte- 
nance of serviceable hedging facilities and the proper registration of 
prices. 

VOLUME OF TRADING 


Trading supervision covers 23 commodities in which contract 
markets are currently conducting futures trading. Total transac- 
tions in the 1956 fiscal year were estimated at 9,130,000 purchases and 
sales in terms of contract units, compared with 8,385,000 such trans- 
actions in fiscal 1955, representing an increase of 8.9 percent. The 
value of trading in regulated commodities was estimated at $40.1 
billion in the 1956 fiscal year compared with $38.8 billion in fiscal 
1955, or an increase of 3.2 percent. 


REPORTING SYSTEM 


Effective enforcement of the act includes the continuous mainte- 
nance of the CEA’s reporting system. Under this system. brokers 
and large traders are required to furnish daily information on futures 
operations, thus providing basic data for market analysis and ap- 
praisal. In the operation of the broker-and-large-trader reportin 
system in the 1956 fiscal year, the CEA received, audited, and analyze 
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589,000 reports, a 6-percent increase over the 1955 fiscal year. The 
trading supervision program also includes the enforcement of specu- 
lative limits and the making of recurrent marketwide surveys of all 
traders’ positions in sensitive commodities. In the onion futures 
market, alone, the agency has made five marketwide surveys of all 
accounts in onion futures since September 24, 1955, when regulation of 
futures trading in this commodity became effective. Reports on four 
of these surveys have already been published, and in addition a gen- 
eral report on the development and composition of the onion futures 
market. 
ANNUAL REGISTRATION OF BROKERS 


Regulation of commodity brokerage activities includes the annual 
registration of all floor brokers and futures commission merchants 
engaged in brokerage operations involving futures transactions on 
contract markets. There were 595 futures commission merchants 
registered in 1956. The number of floor brokers registered was 889 
which was greater than in any previous year. Another vital phase 
of brokerage regulation is that of perodically auditing the books and 
records of futures commission merchants to determine whether the 
funds of their customers are being handled and accounted for as 
required by law. Six hundred and thirty-five such audits were made in 
fiscal 1956 as compared with 577 in the preceding fiscal year, and in 
the current fiscal year the number of audits is running ahead of the 
corresponding period last year. 


INVESTIGATION OF VIOLATIONS 


The mvestigation of questionable market practices and trading 
operations, and the presentation of evidence to support legal proceed- 
ings to suppress violations, are of major importance in our regulatory 
work. Investigations of actual or alleged violations of the act which 
were emia the 1956 fiscal year numbered 49, as compared with 
34 in the preceding year. Although many of the investigations do not 
result in evidence of unlawful practices, some result in the issuance of 
formal complaints looking toward the denial of trading privileges, the 
suspension or revocation of brokers’ licenses, or the institution of 
criminal proceedings. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEEDINGS 


Proceedings to suppress price manipulation and other unlawful 
ractices heavily engaged the agency in the 1956 fiscal year, and a 
ull schedule of such proceedings has continued in the current fiscal 

year. Five administrative proceedings are at present in progress. 
Cases during the current year involve formal complaints under the 
act alleging price manipulation in the wheat, egg, and onion futures 
markets, charges of cheating and defrauding customers in lard futures 
through improper execution of orders and registration of false prices, 
and charges that a commodity exchange is imposing illegal require- 
ments upon a federally licensed grain elevator and thereby preventing 
the delivery, in satisfaction of futures contracts, of warehouse receipts 
issued under the United States Warehouse Act. 
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1958 BUDGET REQUEST 


The 1958 budget estimate for enforcement of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act is $832,000, an increase of $44,600 above 1957. The in- 
crease of $44,600 requested for 1958 is for the purpose of meeting the 
retirement costs under Public Law 854. The 1958 estimate will enable 
the Commodity Exchange Authority to continue its enforcement pro- 
gram on its present level. The work of the agency is so programed 
that emphasis may be shifted from one market or commodity to 
another as changing market situations may require. The agency’s 
continuous surveillance of trading and methods of investigation en- 
able it to center attention on unusual speculative activities or indica- 
tions of unlawful practices. 


TREND OF WORKLOAD 


Mr. MarsHaui. Mr. Kauffman, what has been the workload trend 
for the last few years? You had 49 investigations this year, and that 
compares with 34 the preceding year. Could you give us some indi- 
cation for prior years? 

Mr. Kaurrman. The information I have before me on number of 
investigations relates to 1955 and 1956. 

Mr. Marsuaun. Would you place in the record the workload trend 
for the last 5 years. 

Mr. Kaurrman. I shall be glad to place that in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Major activities of the Commodity Exchange Authority, fiscal years 1952-56 

















Actual 
1952 1953 1954 1955 | 1956 
I. Licensing: | 
Futures commission merchants registered_- 623 658 623 620 595 
Floor brokers registered___...............--- 827 866 851 883 889 
Il. Supervision: 
Markets and commodities: 
ac i a al oes 18 18 17 17 17 
NINE . 650 cb sida cb checdscdceLenul 20 19 19 20 23 
Markets (6 wheat markets, 3 cotton 
marke, O60.) 5-545 55 i ece 5 44 42 41 43 48 
Reports tabulated and analyzed: 
Daily trading volume and open con- 
ONO 3s. Be odes 306,142 | 267,461 | 248,436.) 257,211 272, 234 
Daily and weekly reports on large traders_| 322,939 | 293,764 | 286,971 | 298, 565 316, 611 
BOE II, So creccccocncacusocmege 30, 269 43, 524 29, 170 27, 735 34, 358 
Special calls and surveys.........-......---- 0 8 3 3 4 
Accounts covered... ..............-..-... 0 24, 800 5, 393 | 4, 472 2, 271 
General activities, including observance of 
trading, contact with. exchange officials, | 
establishment, review and enforcement of 
speculative limits, quotations service, } 
price compilations, and review of market 
WN 6 tee ce wr st beeen ch ase -sene- be Liege (4) (4) @) (4) (4) 
II. Audits: 
Audits of customers’ segregated funds____..- 594 605 726 | 577 635 
Accounts examined. «.......4.----i---c0-ce 28, 884 31, 57% 33, 231 31, 281 27, 889 
Financial statements.__.................---- 616 658 628 617 596 
IV. Investigations: 
Compliance investigations completed -_.._-- 21 | 48 46 30 44 
Trade practice surveys completed __.___..._- 0 2 4 5 
Number of transactions examined___---- 18, 342 0 3, 370 2, 638 62, 602 
Criminal prosecutions__.................--. 2 0 1 0 0 
Administrative proceedings. __.............. 1 4 4} 7 4 


1 No measure of workload available. 
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CASES REQUIRING COURT ACTION 


Mr, Marswax. You also say that you made 49 investigations. How 
a these 49 are of such nature that they necessitated going to 
court 

Mr. Kavrrman. I am going to refer that question to Mr. Bagnell, 
the Deputy Administrator. 

Mr. Baenett. We have at this time five formal administrative pro- 
ceedings that originated through these investigations. Those are in 
various stages. Hearings have been commenced on some—possible 
criminal prosecution may be recommended in the case of others. But 
we have five that are actually sufficiently substantive to warrant formal 
action. On that, I might say that it has necessarily been on some- 
thing of a selective basis. Had we all the time in the world, there 
might have been some additional to those five. But we selected those 
five that appeared to be the hottest. 

Incidentally, those this year have involved rather vigorously de- 
fended actions. We sometimes get consent orders in these cases. 
But most of them this year have been fought, resulting in long admin- 
istrative hearings, and the trend seems to. be in that direction. 

Mr. Marswarti. How many pending court cases did you have carry- 
ing over from the preceding year’s operation ? 

Mr. BaGneEtt. We had three carried over, if I remember correctly. 

Mr. MarsHa.u.. What was the disposition of the three carried over ? 

Mr. Baeneti. One of those is still in process before the United 
States Court of Appeals, and the other is still before the judicial 
officer for final determination. We have a total of 74 cases, I believe 
we brought, since the Commodity Exchange Act was amended 
in 1936. We have lost two in circuit court on appeal. We have had 
five dismissed because of various causes, the respondents dying or 
something like that. But all the rest have resulted in imposition of 
effective sanctions. 

Mr. Kaurrman. The figures you have given the chairman include 
the administrative proceedings. Mr. Marshall’s inquiry, I believe,, 
was directed to cases that get into the courts as distinguished from 
the administrative proceedings. 

Mr. Marsnatz. That is right. 

Mr. Baenett: Oh, only those that have been appealed to the courts. 

Mr. MarsHatu. That was the question. 

Mr. Bacnetu. I will have to do a little research on that. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CASES 


Mr. Kaurrman. Most of our cases do not get into the courts. They 
are begun by the issuance of an administrative complaint by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; hearings are held by a hearing examiner of the 
Department. The judicial officer of the Department, acting on behalf 
of the ees issues his decision and order. Many times we are 

the 


able to obtain respondent’s consent to the waiver of hearings and 
the imposition of sanctions. Of course, those cases do not get to 
court. So that only a small proportion of our administrative cases are 
appealed to the court of appeals. One was appealed within the past 
2 weeks. But they are exceptions. Most of our cases do not get to the 
appellate court. 
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COTTON FUTURES MARKETS 


Mr. MarsHauu. What control do you have over the cotton futures? 

Mr.. Kaurrman. We designate the commodity exchanges which 
conduct trading in cotton futures as contract markets. They are 
licensed. Their members must keep their books and records open 
to our inspection. Floor brokers who execute orders for the public on 
the trading floor are licensed by the Commodity Exchange Authority 
annually, as are brokerage firms who accept orders from the public 
for the purchase or sale of cotton for future delivery. The act pro- 
vides that cotton deliverable on futures contracts must conform to 
official United States standards, Warehouses are open to inspection, 
as are their records. And I might say that in general all provisions 
of the Commodity Exchange Act are applicable to futures trading 
in cotton. 

MANIPULATION OF COTTON FUTURES MARKET 


Mr. MarsHatu. Have you observed in the past year any manipula- 
tions of the cotton futures market ? 

Mr. KaurrmMan. We have not, I would say, Mr. Chairman—nothing 
that in our opinion would constitute manipulation within the mean- 
ing of the Commodity Exchange Act. 

Mr. Marsnatu. Have you investigated many complaints concern- 
ing that item? 

Mr. Kavurrman. We have had very few complaints concerning cot- 
ton futures. Those we have received have been investigated. 


MARGIN REQUIRED ON EGG FUTURES 


Mr. Marsuatu. In a discussion before this committee a year ago, it 
was pointed out that, in the handling of egg futures, the margin was 
so narrow that it had some influence on the futures market. Has that 
margin requirement been increased during the past year? 

Mr. Kaurrman. I do not believe it has been increased during the 
past year. I have the exact figure here, Mr. Chairman. The mini- 
mum margin required on speculative transactions is $500 per contract. 
I will be glad to insert a statement as to whether or not that repre- 
sents an increase. It is now 11.4 percent of the value of the commodity. 

Mr. BacGnety. It has been the same. 

Mr. Kaurrman. I do not recall that. it has been increased. 

Mr. Bacneti. One of the proceedings that. we mentioned was 
brought this year in eggs, involving manipulation in the egg market. 
And this case I mentioned as now being before the circuit court of 
appeals also involved manipulation of eggs. That is a rather old case. 
The one now before us is January 1956, charging manipulation at 
that time. 

DISPOSITION OF COURT CASES 


Mr. Marswau. I believe we should have a,summary placed in the 
record of these cases that require court action and the disposition of 
them. 

Mr. KaurrMan. We will be glad to insert it in the record, Mr, 
Chairman. 

Mr; Baenetzt. Would you like those for some period back? It 
would be very easy to put them in as far back as you wish. 
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Mr. Marsuaty. Well, I think for our purposes if we have it back 
the last 2 years, that would be sufficient. 

Mr. Baenett. All right, sir. 

Mr. Marsnatt. Now, if there are any cases that have been pending 
in court for more than 2 years, we would be interested in those. 

Mr. Baenetx. Well, there are none actually pending in court for 
that long. There is one at least in which the whole process, beginning 
with the administrative proceeding and on down through the judicial 
officer’s order and then the court, that has been in process for more 
than 2 years, 

Mr. Marswati. That should be included in the record, too. 

Mr. Kaurrman. We will be glad to supply that information. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 

Since July 1, 1954, two administrative proceedings alleging violations of 
the Commodity Exchange Act were reviewed by United States Courts of Appeals. 
In one of these, the sanction imposed by the Department of Agriculture’s judi- 
cial officer was affirmed by the court. In the other, the appeal is still pending. 

A criminal proceeding was disposed of during fiscal year 1955, in which the 
defendant was fined and imprisoned, and review on certiorari was denied by 
the Supreme Court. 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Natcusr. Mr. Kauffman, how many employees do you have in 
your Division at the present time? 

Mr. KaurrmMan. We have 128 at present. 

Mr. Narcuer. Under the proposals for fiscal year 1958, how many 
employees would you have? 


. 


Mr. Kacrrman. We would have 128. There would be no increase. 


The increased estimate is solely for the purpose of meeting the retire- 
ment costs beginning next July. 
Mr. Narouer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


MARGIN REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. MArsnatx. Mr. Butz, has the Department made any recom- 
mendation for any increase in any of these rates on futures trading? 

Mr. Butz. What kind of rates do you mean—the margins? 

Mr. Marsnaty. The margins. 

Mr. Butz. I am not aware we have made any recommendation for 
increased margins. 

Mr. KaurrMan. No, we have not. 

Mr. Marswatu. Do you feel that the margins required at. the present 
time are sufficient to protect the eon of this country? 

Mr. Bourz. In general we feel they are. If the margins get too 
high, of course they discourage trading, as you know. 


FIELD EMPLOYEES 


Mr, Narcuer. Mr. Chairman, one other question. Mr. Kauffman, 
how many employees do you have out in the field that do inspection 
work ? 

Mr. Kaurrman. Well, we have 89 employees in the field. They are 
divided among five field offices. We have 31 employees in our New 
York City office, 43 in our Chicago office, 4 in Minneapolis, 4 in Kansas 
City, and 7 in New Orleans, I would say that we probably do not 
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have more than 20 in the field who actually are classified as account- 
ants and investigators. We use accountants on investigative assi 
ments, as well as investigators. I would thing that perhaps 20 would 
cover it. 

Mr. Narcuer. Thank you, sir. That is all. 

Mr. Burz. Mr. Chairman, I reeall a moment ago you asked to have 
placed in the record some indication of changes in workload, and you 
associated workload with the number of inv estigative cases that were 
reported on page 4 of Mr. Kauffman’s testimony. The workload of 
the CEA is much broader than represented by the investigations 
they did. I am sure this committee 1s quite aware of that. 

Mr. Marswati. We are interested, Mr. Secretary, in the trend of 
the work. 

Mr. Butz. Yes. But I would like to ask, if I may, Mr. Kauffman, 
about what proportion of your total workload is represented by in- 
en which last year were 49 compared with 34 for the pre- 
ceding yea 

Mr. Kavrraan. W ell, 1 would say a relatively small percentage. 
First we have to get the reports from the traders and brokers. Those 
are our eyes and ears, so to speak. We tabulate, summarize, and 
analyze those reports. And the investigations are relatively a small 
part of the overall load. If I may, when I supply the information for 
past years for the record—I will include information showing the de- 
tailed workload for the past several years. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Yes, we would like it for the last 5 years. 

Mr. Kaurrman. Yes, we can insert a tabulation, as requested earlier, 
covering the past 5 years, which will give you the whole picture. 

( The material referred to appears on p. 711.) 

Mr. Burz. Would it be fair to say that a thoroughly effective job 
of supervision would reduce the number of investigations you would 
have to do? 

Mr. Kaurrman. Well, we are always getting complaints, and we 
cannot ignore them. We have to investigate them. 

Mr. Butz. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a brief comment here. 
In the 3 years I have been in the Department, I have been very pleased 
with the comments we get on the work of the Commodity Exchange 
Authority. Itisa regulator y body that does exercise the police power 
of government. I have been told many times by people in the market 
that they exercise this power fairly and firmly, without favor and 
without discrimination. And I have been quite pleased with the way 
this agency operates. They are a rather tightly knit organization, 
They have asked for no increase in personnel this year, and as I recall 
last year they asked for only a modest one to take care of the onion 
exchange added to their responsibility. I think they are doing a very 
fine job. 

Mr. MarsHati. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. In addition to the 
supervision that this Department gives, most of the exchanges impose 
regulations upon their members which must be strictly adhered to. 

Mr. Butz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsuary. Mr. Kauffman, I recall that you made quite a record 
in turning money back that you did not feel you needed to use several] 
years, 
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Mr. Kaurrman. Well, my predecessor, I believe, is entitled to credit 
for that. We have never tried to see how much money we could 
spend. We have always tried to see how little we could get by on. I 
think we have been very successful in that respect—sometimes' per- 
haps too successful. But we have certainly operated on a very modest 
budget. For instance, back in 1939 we had 239 employees; now we 
have 128. 

Mr. Marswauu. Thank you. 

We will stand adjourned until 1 o’clock tomorrow. 


TaHurspay, Fresruary 7, 1957. 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 
WITNESS 


0. V. WELLS, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 
SERVICE 


_Mr. Wurrren. We are pleased to have you with us, Mr. Wells, to 
give us a general picture of what has happened to agriculture and 
why. 

Mr. We ts. I thought I would discuss current agricultural trends, 
Mr. Chairman, and perhaps you would discuss the corrective meas- 
ures with other representatives of the Department. 

Mr. Anpersen. May I say at this point, Mr. Chairman, that this 
subcommittee has always looked with pleasure toward Mr. Wells’ ap- 
pearance and the appearance of his group here, because I believe that 
this particular portion of the hearings is quoted more throughout 
America in farm meetings than any other portion of our subcom- 
mittee hearings, because you do bring out very interesting facts. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to join with that and also say that the 
committee has had a great deal of confidence in Mr. Wells and his 
staff. The basis of most actions by the Congress and others is based 
on the figures which your Department brings together. They account 
for a great deal of the work that Congress does in connection with the 
agricultural program. 

Mr. Wells, you may proceed in your own way. 

Mr. We ts. Mr. Ghaieman: we appreciate the support this com- 
mittee has given the statistical and economic work that is carried on 
within the Agricultural Marketing Service, and I should also add 
within certain branches and divisions of the Agricultural Research 
Service. We try to handle our statistical material so that it is gen- 
erally accepted as giving as good estimates or as good measurement 
as can be obtained—so that people arguing on both sides of the policy 
questions can start with the same material. ; 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to start this presentation on the gen- 
eral agricultural situation by presenting a summary table and briefly 
ealling attention to what it shows, then go to the charts. 


SOIL BANK PAYMENTS, 1956 


Mr. Wurrren. Do your figures this year reflect the so-called soil- 
bank payments? 
Mr. We tts. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Wuirren. The reason I ask is that it is my opinion that such 
payments should be carried separately. I hope we will have foot- 
notes that will clearly show which amounts are soil-bank payments. 

Mr. Wetts. Mr. Chuaman, in farm income work we have always 
distinguished between cash sales by farmers, which include the prod- 
ucts turned to the Commodity Credit Corporation, and direct Govern- 
ment payments to farmers from whatever source they may come, that 
is, the Wool Act, the Sugar Act, or the soil bank program. I will be 
glad at the appropriate places in the tables and explanations that will 
accompany the charts to indicate the amount of soil bank payments 
included. Soil bank payments ran about $243 million in calendar 
1956. 

Now, I must say that on the opposite side of that that some of the 
soil-bank participation also requires expenditures. ‘Those expendi- 
tures, of course, do show up in our estimates of amounts spent by farm- 
ers for fertilizer, for labor, for lime, for seed, or whatever the case 
may be, but we have no way of separating the expenditure which is 
associated with the soil bank program. 

Mr. Wuirren. I just hope it will be kept separate insofar as the 
situation will permit. 

Mr. We ts. On the income side it is kept separate. On the expendi- 
ture side we cannot separate expenditures. 

Mr: Wurrren. You may proceed. 


RECENT AGRICULTURAL TRENDS 


Mr. We1s. I have presented this table to summarize some of the 
principal series which are used to measure the agricultural situation. 


I call your attention to the first column, which shows the index of 
rices received by farmers. You will note that in 1956 the average 

index of prices received by farmers was the same as in 1955. During 
1955 prices were going down and during 1956 they were tending to 
come up, with the result that the averages for the 2 years are the same. 
The table also indicates by quarters the fourth quarter 1955 through 
the fourth quarter for 1956. 

The second column shows our measure of prices paid by farmers, 
the parity index, and you will note that the prices-paid index has con- 
tinued to increase over the last year, showing a 3.5-percent increase in 
the fourth quarter of 1956 over the fourth quarter of 1955. The parity 
ratio has remained somewhere around 81-88 percent in most of this 
recent period. 

The next three columns show the index of farm output. I call your 
attention to the fact that total farm output continues to increase with 
the output of American farms at a new record level in 1956. But note 
especially the subindexes for livestock, animal products, and for erops. 
You will see that the outturn of animal products increases at a much 
faster rate than that for crops, with the result that as compared to 
1947-49 in 1956 American farms produced 23 percent more animal 
products and only 6 percent more crop output. 

The next column shows the USDA index of per capita food con- 
sumption. You will note that in 1956 we estimated the per capita 
food consumption at 104 percent of the 1947-49 average. You will 
be interested to know that about two-thirds of that 4 percent increase 
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is accounted for by the increase in per capita consumption of beef 
and about one-third is accounted for by the increased per capita 
consumption of poultry products. The two substantial changes in 
the American diet since 1947-49 are an increased consumption of beef 
and an increased consumption of poultry products, especially broilers 
and turkey meat, 

The next, column shows the calendar year value of agricultural 
exports. The present table has only the first 11 months of 1956 
included. You will note that for the first 11 months indications are 
that exports in 1956 will be equal to or even exceed the previous record 
established in 1947. I would hope, Mr. Chairman, by the time that 
it is necessary to correct the record that I will be able to include 
the calendar year total. 

The next column, Mr. Chairman, shows cash receipts from farm 
marketings. This excludes Government payments as such. 

The following column shows estimated production expenses of 
farm operators, which are the actual expenses as nearly as we can 
estimate them, except in the case of machinery and equipment for 
which depreciation allowances are used since purchases vary consid- 
erably from one year to another. 

Then we come to the columns headed “Net income of farm oper- 
ators.” Let me call your attention to the fact that these are the farm 
operators, the businessmen who operate the farms covered by the 
income series. I have shown two series. One is the realized net 
income of farm operators, which is the amount of money that farm 
operators as businessmen lay their hands on during the calendar 
year, and which we generally consider the best measure of what is 
1appening to the farm operators’ financial position. However, it 
is true that the number of livestock and inventory of crops on Jan- 
uary 1 varies from one year to another, and there is interest in a 
measure of farm income allowing for these inventory changes. Also 
since we are responsible for the agricultural portion of the national 
income accounts as released by the Department of Commerce, we 
must correct our estimates for inventory changes in order to make 
them directly comparable with other business. So I have shown here 
the farm operators’ income estimates included in the national total 
income both as the net realized income and the total including allow- 
ance for the change in net crop and livestock inventories on hand 
January 1. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that the 1956 figures here are 
slightly different from those which are now published, because we 
have a schedule which calls for really our first official estimates that 
go into the national income accounts as of February 6. These will be 
released in 2 or 3 weeks. The figure that has been generally used for 
our net realized income has been $11,900 million. Here it is $11,836 
million, but I felt you would rather have the figure which will be pub- 
lished within the next few weeks and which will be our official figure 
until the July revision, than to have one which will be out of date by 
the time your hearings are published. 

You will note some improvement in net realized income of farm 
operators in 1956, about half of which is due to soil bank payments, 
which as indicated earlier ran about $243 million in 1956. 
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The next to the last column traces total farm debt, excluding Com- 
modity Credit Corporation loans. This is a combination of mortgage 
and short-term debt. You will note a fairly steady increase in debt 
over the last several years. Our tentative estimates for December 
31, 1956, or January 1, 1957, is a total farm debt of $18 billion, or an 
increase of over $1 billion within the past year. 

Finally, I have included an estimate of the value of productive 
farm assets as of December 31—farmland, livestock, machinery, and 
working capital. This excludes the value of the farm dwelling, which 
we charge to farm family living, 40 percent of the value of farm 
automobiles and farm savings held in savings.accounts, bonds, and so 
forth. It does indicate the productive capital directly invested in the 
farm process, while the footnote gives the estimated value of total 
farm assets for 1939 and 1956. 

I have presented this table, Mr. Chairman, because I think it sets 
down some data which are much easier to grasp this way than by our 
charts, especially where you may want to use specific figures as such. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Wells, we will include this in the record, together 
with the other charts and information you have. I do think, in view 
of this overall farm income decline, the table could have included the 
average income per farmer and per farm for this period of time. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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Government payments to farmers, 1939 and 1946-56 


[Amounts in millions of dollars] 








Year Conservation} Sugar Act Wool Soil bank Other Total 
program P program 

Wests eek cadecs $526 GE Civnticasaudiink teeiSeducatens 1 $209 $763 
Wwwensseensiuun 285 Oh feescsascccdssch-scescassdce= 2 456 772 
Pcitindecdindnnd 277 Br Lid tanec ah dean dt diiinnameogesedene 314 
ph ee 218 Meter siaiaias-avcligdhcglaldiitin oie diis-ocetaAetin avaceraverote aahetale. 257 
iis seein ceeds 155 is Sais cde eh danubdee lp ptnaibasedase 185 
1950. 246 eek ook, pide nina take eiceesmesaeee 
1951 246 UE i iukeetealibeadseeteaabenacwmdore 286 
Tes... e 242 ese or ees os ee Te roe 275 

53 181 FE Te ots <i bipcc ines ee ie tieeeaene | Si acasindineiie 213 
1954 217 ELT ins ecard ad taps diet aiaineadnesenilitiong 257 
1955 188 WEI Sons. isis anurans dinsine ueoche aaeeensenas Siababediee 





1 Price Adjustment Act of 1938, 201; cotton price adjustment, $8 million. 
2 Production payments: dairy, 401; beef, 22; sheep and lambs, $33 million. 


NUMBER OF FARMS AND INCOME PER FARM 


Mr. Wetts. We have some estimates, Mr. Chairman. If my memory 
serves me correctly we estimated the number of farms in 1939 at about 
6.4 million, in 1949 at about 5.7 million, and at the present time about 
4.9 million, so that the income per farm or per farm operator tends to 
go up a little faster than income to the farm economy as a whole. 

Mr, Wuitren. What I would like is some type of breakdown that 
would show what has happened to the farmer. This chart, for in- 
stance, shows the value of the productive farm assets. It would be 
interesting to have a table showing how that applied to individual 
farms, what has been the change in the size of the farm and in the 
value of each individual farm. 

We have witnesses from your Department who have said the avera 
farmer is making more money. Well, he may be grossing more, but if 
he has had to buy another farm equal to the one he already had, his 
investment is perhaps twice what it was, so his net position might be 
worse. At any rate, I would like for these tables to come down to the 
farmer and the farm, for the reasons that I have described. 

Mr. Wet1s. We will supply a supplementary table as to the number 
of farms and income and investment per farmer, and if you would 
desire there is a supplemental chart showing the increase in the per 
farm investment over the last several years. 

(The tables referred to follow :) 
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Farm income and productive farm assets per yarm, 1939 and 1946-56 


Realized net 


i Realized Value of pro-| income per 
| Number of | gross farm Production | Realized net | ductive farm | farm as per- 
Year farms income per expenses income per assets per cent of net 
farm per farm farm ! farm, value of pro- 


Dec. 31 ductive farm 





Percent 


Biss cdnwsidedune 6, 441 $1, 639 $957 $682 $6, 179 14.5 
at SF at 5, 927 4, 947 2, 416 2, 531 14, 223 19. 8 
Bi iacdencoumdate 5, 873 5, 793 2, 866 2, 927 15, 937 20. 4 
1948.__.. oon ibdape a 5, 804 5, 959 3, 212 2, 747 17, 074 17.9 
Sb 5, 723 5, 518 3, 129 2, 389 17, 002 15.8 
nistidensuhandass 5, 648 5, 684 3, 408 2, 276 20, 060 12,7 
ndibudmmvndusre 5, 520 6, 714 4, 032 2, 682 22. 917 13. 1 
PE  nikinmetbiines diate 5, 360 6. 853 4, 193 2, 660 22, 836 13,3 
PE iciidnenin choke 5, 240 6, 703 4, 054 2, 649 22, 500 13.5 
1906 .ncneewreenwsti 5, 100 6, 561 4, 204 2, 357 23, 843 11.3 
ia tincintannainceay 5, 000 6, 588 4, 320 2, 268 24, 980 10. 5 
BPE bastvegean wits 4, 900 6, 934 4, 519 2, 415 26, 327 10.7 










1 Realized net income per farm represents actual dollar income handled within year and is the net realized 
return to farmer’s labor, management, and capital combined. For an analysis of hourly returns to farm 
operator and family labor, after allowing for 4.75 percent return on capital investment, see following table, 
“Estimated return per hour to all farm labor, 1939 and 1946-56.”’ 

2 Productive farm assets less farm debt. 


Estimated return per hour to all farm labor, 1939 and 1946-56 













Total Total Realized re- 
realized Allowance | Totalreturn | man-hours jturn per hour 

return to all | for capital at | to labor and | required for | to all farm 

Year farm labor | 43% percent 2 |management 4) agricultural labor and 
and capital ! production 4 |management 5 


(1) (4) (5) 
















(2) (3) 


























Millions Millions Millions Millions 
Se naldnlibcccdondivinnibawesss $6, 247 $2, 140 $4, 107 20, 680 $0. 199 
Wis nehnatiie«pebtnteSiiedinemnal 19, 303 4, 061 15, 252 18, 423 . 828 
Wares ons -cbs cb esd ccs 21, 849 4, 559 17, 290 17, 593 . 983 
TORB S ooh < emewneeschnse siaesbes 20, 765 5, 044 15, 721 17, 116 918 
Dcnsehedem-o cepa sanghboosoer 18, 175 5, 299 12, 876 16, 563 777 
ROR <b biekd-- Vardi. Shh -é 17, 367 5, 198 12, 169 15, 227 . 799 
i oh chnaccticonthphuasiandnad 19, 713 6, 053 13, 660 15, 682 . 874 
1GPM diicewsii.s pLebedsoucsgoawed 19, 293 6, 723 12, 570 15, 241 . 825 
BEA cid 064 ewe da- cpeeeneeaeh 4 18, 675 6, 542 12, 133 15, 102 . 803 
Piiichsnnssasipasdpepcassumees 16, 704 6, 319 10, 385 14, 642 . 709 
WOES Fo cn sewn eon ocd MRSS IAS HE 16, 023 6, 506 9, 517 14, 609 . 651 
icici te edicinieel 2. 16, 618 6, 634 9, 984 14, 268 «700 





1 Includes realized net income of farm operators, wages to hired farm labor, farm mortgage interest, rent 
te nonfarm landlords, and short-term interest. 

2 434 percent of current value of farm real estate, inventory value of crops and livestock, inventory value 
of motor vehicles and machinery, excluding 60 percent of the automobile, and an allowance for working 
capital. This rate approximates the interest rate on farm-mortgage debt in recent years. 

8 Col. (1) minus col. (2). 

4 Labor requirements in terms of the number of man-hours required for an average adult male worker to 
rform the various farm jobs. 

§ Col. (3) divided by col. (4). 

6 Based on revised estimates of Feb. 5, 1957. 


Mr. Wuitren. You may proceed. 





PRICES RECEIVED VERSUS PRICES PAID 





Mr. Wetts. Our first chart is the one we started the previous dis- 
cussion with, showing the index of prices received and the index of 
prices paid by farmers. I think to this particular group the most 
significant thing is to call your attention to the fact that in January 
1957 prices received by farmers were 12 points or about 5 percent 
higher than they were in January 1956. Over the same period, 
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however, the prices paid or parity index had increased 11 points or 
almost 4 percent. Phat is, prices received and prices paid moved 
up at about the same rate during the last year, so that farm prices 
as a percent of parity have not changed very much. 

(The chart and tables referred to are as follows :) 


FARMERS’ PRICES 


% OF 1910-14 


Received \— 


| ‘ 


2 
¢ 
fe? 
a? 


% OF PARITY ~ 
150 | 


1920 1930 1940 1950 


* MONTHLY DATA 


4 INCLUDES INTEREST, TAXES, AND WAGE RATES. ANNUAL AV. DATA, 1910-23; 
BY QUARTERS, 1924.36, BY MONTHS, 1937 TO DATE 





U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG, 98-57 (1) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


FARMERS’ PRICES 


Prices received by farmers strengthened during 1956, after declining most of 
the preceding 5 years. In January 1957, the index was 238 percent of the 
1910-14 base, 5 percent higher than a year earlier. Prices paid by farmers for 
goods and services also increased during 1956 and in January 1957 were not 
only 4 percent above January 1956 but also 2 points or two-thirds of 1 percent 
above the previous all-time record. The parity ratio, shown in the bottom 
section of the above chart, is the relation between prices received and prices 
paid, and is often used as a measure of changes in the farmer’s economic posi- 
tion. Prices received averaged 82 percent of parity in January 1957 as compared 
with 80 percent in January 1956. 
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Average prices received by farmers for farm products, United States, Jan, 15, 1957, 
with comparisons 


Average 


Commodity and unit Jan. 15, 
August January 1956 
1909-July | 1947-De- 
1914 cember 1949 


Wheat, per bushel dollars _- 
we, bushel do.... 
ice Foush), per ee 
0 


— 


Corn, per bushel 
Oats, per bushel 
Barley, per bushel. do. 
Sorghum, grain, per hundredweight 


dollars_. 
Hay, all baled, per ton 
Cotton, American upland, per pound 
cents... 
Cotton, American-Egyptian, 
d cen 


Bp &, 


& 


3) 


rs 


Pek © * ween 
$8 S$ 8 Se” RE° 


Cottonseed, per ton 
Seybeans, per bushel 
Peanuts, per pound 
Flaxseed, per bushel “ 
Potatoes, per hundredweight +. .do_..- 
Sweetpotatoes, per hundredweight 

dollars -- 
Beans, dry edible, per hundredweight 

dollars... 
Peas, dry field, per hundredweight 

GOUIATE.. Necine aso Whe 
Apples, for fresh use, per bushel * do... ¢ 
Pears, for fresh use, per bushel -_-do 
Strawberries, per pound 
Grapefruit, per box ® 


— 





$3 po 90s 


& 
RASS 


_ 
= 
= 


Hogs, per hundredweight do...- 
Beef cattle, per hundredweight_do-.-- 
Calves, per hundredweight 
cose, per hundred weight : 
Lambs, per hundred weight....do..-- 
Butterfat, in cream, per pound cents.. 
All. milk, wholesale, per hundred- 
weight j oll 
Miik, retail, per quart * s 
All chickens, live, per pound. -_do---- 
Farm chiekens, live, per pound 
ce. 


=e 
PP NNSA PSP PE, mrs 





SesSSSssSe 


te 
PAARNINer, 


PNSVSrwpprr 


7 
. 83 
1,23 
2. 50 
5. 52 
21. 90 
20. 20 
22. 60 
9.15 
21. 90 
71.2 
42 
3 
3 
7 


Bosoon 
sos geass 
-“srsss 


an~ 
o= 
S 


— 
- 
— 


se 
For 
ol no 
= 3 
mh 
ate 
mh 
SEs 
0 


und 
Turkoys, live, per pound 
Eiges per dozen 
ool, per pound 
Adusted for seasonal variation: 
Butterfat, in cream, per pound 


moose & HOP SSzBsssars 


— eo a 
S558 NS Bee 
cooo~ 
o 
o 
~noO- o NO _ 
co 
_ 
“Incec _ 


S528 
SASH 
SENS 


= 
s 


weight ? 
Eggs, per dozen.............-. 


1 Revised. 

2 All cotton. 

3 All tobacco. 

4 Beginning with January 1957, price estimates in all States relate to average for the month. 

5 Prices prior to July 1954 include some processing. 

¢ Equivalent on-tree returns for all methods of sale. 

7 Estimated average prices for the month for all milk sold at wholesale to plants and dealers. 

§ Preliminary. 

® Sold by farmers.directly to consumers. 

10 Average local market price for wool sold; does not include incentive payment to bring season average 
return to 62 cents per pound. 


Based on reports from 9,729 regular price reporters and supplementary data from special commodity 
surveys, market agencies, and related sources. Data are weighted according to relative importance of 
States to compute United States averages. 
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Effective parity prices for farm products, and average prices received as percentages 
of effective pariiy prices, United States, Jan..16, 1957, with comparisons } 





























| 
Effective parity prices * | Average prices as per- 
Adjusted | centages of parity prices* 
Commodity and unit | base hee 
| prices? | | | 
Jan. 15, | Dee. 15,| Jan. 15,|Jan. 15,| Dee. 15,| Jan. 15, 
1956 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1956 | 1957 
A aden fnenoeeene:nipeennenan eens 
Basic commodities: 

Cotton, per pound: | | | 
American upland. ---...-....---- cents..| 12.52 34. 84 35. 81 36.56 | 88 87 83 
Extra long staple ---......-....-.-- do....| 526.9 73.9 76.0 PEED. lenncnnsehel Jb te ceawae 

Wheat, per bushel__-__-_- heads dollars 6.884 |72.38 |72.46 | 72.49 82 | 84 84 
Rice, per hundredweight- - - -.._- do... 1. 95 5.42 5. 58 5.69 | 1283 82 | 80 
Corn, per bushel. _--.__...-.-- ..do 6.642 }71.73 |71.79 | 71.80 67 68 68 
Peanuts, per pound. .........--- cents._| 64.8 |712.9 /713.4 [713.5 92 82 82 

Tobacco, per pound: | 
Flue-cured, types 11-14_.--....-- do_. 519.1 53.4 54.9 | 55:8 ; 68 + 
Buregpitupe a1. ..........-..--- 26 do_- 519.4 52.0 53.8 56. 6 111 | 120 112 
Dark air-cured, types 35-36. - - _- do....} 511.2 30.3 31.2 32.7 102 105 105 

Designated nonbasic commodities: | 
Butterfat, in cream, per pound..-_.cents 25.0 71.9 | 74.0 {73.0 | 78] 877 879 
All milk, wholesale, per hundredweight 
dollars. 1. 63 4. 61 4.74 4.76 | 8 87 | 8 88 8 87 
Wool and mohair: } 
Wool, per pound._....-....-..--- cents § 22.1 60.1 61.8 64.5 9 12 63 974 972 
Mohair, per pound._..............do 528.8 | 78.4 80. 6 84.1 |-.-- eta... .saaehecaes a 
Other nonbasie commodities: | 
Barley, per bushel.........----- dollars .460 | 1.33 | 1.36 1.34 | 69 | 76 78 
Beans, dry edible, per hundredweight | 
do___.| 3. 18 9.05 | 9.31 9. 29 12 78 7 74 

Cottonseed, per ton..........-..--- do.._.| 24.30 | 69.40 | 71.40 | 71.00 66 s4 85 

Flaxseed, per bushel. -_-....--.----- do 1. 54 4.41 | 454 | 4.50 | 67 67 68 

Oats, per bushel. --......-....-.-- do____| . 296 846 | .870| .864 74 | 86 87 

Potatoes, per hundredweight - - ....do 5,830 | 2.32 2.38 | 2.42 72 12 §2 64 

Rye, per bushel-___.---.- ae do_. .566 | 1.66 | L7l | 1.65 57 | 70 74 

Sorghum, grain, per hundredweight | | | 

do . 898 2. 57 2. 64 2. 62 69 | 81 81 

Soybeans, per bushel. - - ------- do... .| 1.02 2. 87 2.96 | 2.98 | 76 | 7 7 

Sweetpotatoes, per hundredweight -do____| 1.77 6.02 | 5.14 | 517 1273 | 85 90 

Grapefruit, per box !°_______- do |} 3,25 |71.44 |71.51 |} 71.39 39 | 62 61 

Lemons, per box !9__..........- — ae 5,936.) 2.57 | 2.64 | 2.73 | 119 | 73 123 

i ee at Ont eee 1 Oo FT or | 75 | 56 119 

Oranges, per box #______._..._.._- do }°1220 |7265 |72.77 172.56 67 | 57 57 

Apples, primarily for fresh use, per 

Gi a sie tld nt Os -977 | 2.78 | 2.86 | 2.85 99 107 114 

Beef cattle, per hundredweight- _..do 7.58 | 21.20 | 21.80 | 22.10 66 65 67 

Calves, per Eanavedweleht os do 8.34 | 23.30 | 23.90 | 24.40 72 64 68 

All chickens, live, per pound ______cents__| 9.66 | 2.1 |23.9 | 22 | 72 55 61 

Eggs, per dozen...........-.-......do....| 162 | 485 | 468 | 47.3 | #109 8 72 875 

Hogs, per hundredweight_......_dollars__| 7.40 | 21.00 | 21.60 | 21.60 52 | 75 80 

Lambs, per hundredweight--_- _- -do 8.42 | 23.30 | 24.00 | 24.60 | 73 | 72 73 

Sheep; per hundredweight.__.._- do..."} 3.42 | 982 | 10.10 | 9.99 | 59 52 57 

Turkeys, live, per pound._........cents | 12.6 36.0 | 37.0 | 36.8 86 | 75 75 


| 





! Parity prices are computed under the provisions of title III, subtitle A, section 301 (a) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 as amended by the Agricultural Acts of 1948, 1949, 1954, and 1956. 

2 Adjusted base price 1910-14 derived from 120 month, January 1947-December 1956, average, (including 
an allowance where appropriate for unredeemed loans and other supplemental payments resulting from 
pele coppert operations) by dividing by 265 percent (the 120-month average of the Index of Prices Received 

y Farmers adjusted to include an allowance for unredeemed loans and other supplementary payments) 
unless otherwise noted. Base prices shown apply for 1957 only. 

‘ 3 oaert parity prices as computed currently in months indicated using base prices and indexes then 
n effect. 

4 Percentages of parity are shown for commodities for which midmonth price estimates are available. 

8 Adjusted base price 1910-14 derived from 10 season average prices 1947-56 (including an allowance, where 
appropriate, for supplemental payments resulting from price-support operations. 

6 60-month average August 1909-July 1914. 

1 Transitional parity, basic commodities 95 percent and nonbasiec commodities 60 percent (65 percent 
during 1956) of parity price computed under formula in use prior to January 1, 1950. 

§ Seasonally adjus rice as percentage of parity price. 

* Computed from local market price for wool sold, not including incentive payments to bring season aver- 
age return to 62 cents per pound. 

10 Equivalent on-tree returns for all methods of sale. 
11 10-season average 1919-28. 
12 Revised. 
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Index numbers of prices paid by farmers, interest, taxes, and wage rates, and related 
data, United States, Jan. 15, 1957, with comparisons 



























































[1910-14= 100] 
| Averages 1955 1956 
Indexes and ratios | i, | Jan. 15, 
1957 
1935-39 | 1947-49 | Nov. 15| Dec. 15| Jan. 15 | Nov. 15) Dee. 15| 
atime 
Prices paid by farmers: } 
Commodities and services, in- | 
terest, taxes, and wage rates- -- 125 250 278 278 281 289 1 290 292 
po | RR ee ee .| 124 240 259 259 1 260 267 1 268 269 
Family living items-.--___-_. } 124 244 273 273 272 281 1 283 283 
Food and tobacco... ___. 117 aes. <.... : BD Newcacttiatewdaias 271 | ° 
Clothing............--.0) | 17} 288 }.-..-| 2 [22 321 
Household operation rt 118 os F432...) 199 |... lL albbls _| 202 
Household furnishings... 137 256 |-.------| SEES PRY i $20 fes20-. 
Building materials, 
house.__.....-...-. 154 330 }.-..-. 398 |_-- edalied 407 
Autos and auto supplies - 147 233 304 302 301 319 317 318 
Production items_......._.. | 124 237 244 243 246 252 1 252 255 
WOO ED. 0 hend! da~-- 105 231 199 200 200 208 210 211 
Feeder livestock. __._. | 124 348 268 252 270 270 253 274 
Motor supplies..........| 104} © 140 |_-- POD banc a bln 169 |... 
Motor vehicles ?__ 4 161 | 290 374 378 375 | 395 400 | 400 
Farm machinery. ..__. | 153 | {Se eae le bats eed 
Farm supplies _ -} 140 | , ee Seee 270 | | deiwadtae 286 |.... 
Building and fencing | | 
materials..............| 145 296 |...... Se ls 383 
Fertilizer__......._-- | 102 143 |.... SG 6 ok ua se 3151 Guus 
era -| 118 MOF. s......). ORB |.. Si neide | $218 |.... 
ae es a | 119 79 136 136 152 152 152 164 
‘| _—_e | 182 270 409 409 | 1422 422 422 445 
Wage rates 6 _ | NE no te 121 430 518 518 | 522 550 550 554 
et Se Sti 108 80 80 80 | 81 82 82 
' i ' ' 


1 Revised. 

2 Includes autos, trucks, and tractors. 

3 Estimated unchanged since Sept. 15, date of last previous survey. 

4 Interest payable per acre on farm real estate debt. 

§ Farm real estate taxes payable per acre (levied in preceding year). 

6 Seasonally adjusted. 

7 Ratio of index of prices received to index of prices paid, interest, taxes, and wage rates. Not necessarily 
identical t> a weighted-average percent of parity for all farm products largely because, pursuant to law, 
parity prices for some products are on the modernized formula, others are on the old formula, and some are 
on a transitional basis. 





GROSS AND REALIZED NET FARM INCOME 


Mr. Wetts. The second chart shows the gross income of farm op- 
erators and breaks it into production expenses and net realized in- 
come. Within the net realized income section, the broken white line 
indicates what portion is cash and what portion is the value of prod- 
ucts produced and used on the farm. You will note that 1955 is the 
first year since 1951 that the net realized farm income has not de- 
creased. There was a small increase, a little better than 4 percent, 
according to our current estimates. 

Mr. Wurrren. Does that include the soil-bank estimate of $1,200 
million ? 

Mr. Wetts. No, this estimate is for calendar year 1956, Mr. Chair- 
man, and the soil-bank payments were only $243 million, About half 
of the increase in net realized farm income is attributable to soil- 
bank payments. The total mentioned earlier of about $1.25 billion 
covers the full estimate for the 1957 program. We measure income 
during the year when the farmer gets the actual check and you of 
course, make authorizations in advance. 
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(The chart referred to is as follows :) 
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INCOME OF FARM OPERATORS 


Both the realized gross and realized net income of farm operators showed some 
increase in 1956, following a 4-year decline. A 3-percent increase in the volume 
of farm products marketed and Government payments under the soil-bank 
($243 million) and wool-incentive ($54 million) programs accounted for the 
increase in gross income over the preceding year. Prices received by farmers 
for farm products averaged the same in 1956 as in 1955. Farm production ex- 
penses, which have tended to increase relative to gross income over the years, 
were only slightly higher in 1956 than.in 1955. The realized net income avail- 
able for farm-family living and investment purpeses in 1956 is estimated at 
$11.8 billion compared with $11.3 billion in 1955 and the 1947 peak of $17.2 
billion. 


Mr. Wetts. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, from 
here I move into the three mainstreams of demand for farm products; 
first, the consumer demand ; second, the foreign demand ; and third, the 
reservation demand or the support price Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion holding operation. 

Mr. Vursriu. May I ask a question before you go into that? The 
black represents the net income? 

Mr. Wettis. The black section on the chart indicates what the farmer 
has left after paying production expenses. 

Mr. Vurseti. Production expenses apparently are greater than net 
income. 

Mr. Weuis. Yes. Production expenses are now running about $22 
billion a year, and net realized income is running about $11 a year, 
so that what we are saying is that a commercial farmer for each $3 
he takes in pays out $2 in c ash operating cost. 
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FOOD COSTS;. CONSUMER INCOMES 


Consumer incomes continued to increase in 1956 over 1955, and this, 
of course, is the mainstream of demand for American farm produets— 
the rising income of American consumers. 

This chart shows average per capita income of American consumers 
breaking it down between income taxes, savings, and expenditures, food 
and nonfvod, during each calendar year. You will note in the bottom 
portion cf the chart that the total expenditures for food as a percent 
of the disposable income have been running for several years now at 
about 25 percent of disposable income. I will refer back to this later, 
because [ think most economists who deal with the national situation 
suggest that consumer income will likely rise at least another 3 or 4 
percent in 1957 over 1956, and one interesting question is: If consumer 
income is somewhat higher this year, if consumers again spend 25 per- 
eent of this income for food, what does this mean to farm income and 
farm prices? So I will ask you to remember this uptrend in consumer 
income. Over 90 percent of our farm products go to our own Ameri- 
can consumers. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


FOOD COSTS & CONSUMER INCOMES 
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Foop Costs AND CONSUMER INCOME 


The income per person of American consumers, who comprise by far the largest 
market for farm products, continued to increase in 1956, and with it food expendi- 
tures also rose, Consumers have spent about 25 percent of their disposable in- 
come for food since 1948, a somewhat higher proportion than during the war and 
prewar periods. If consumers were purchasing the same quantities and quali- 
ties of food per person now as they did in the 1930’s, food expenditures would 
account for a smaller proportion of disposable income, only about one-sixth. 
However, food consumption per person has increased about 14 percent, and con- 
sumers are purchasing more market services with their food. 
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FOOD STILL A BARGAIN 


Mr. We tts. Food is still a bargain in terms of the standard items 
which «most consumers rely on and buy in the retail store, and this 
particular chart is similar to the one I have shown you previously, 
showing what 1 hour of factory labor, excluding any allowance for 
fringe benefits, would buy in terms of the consumer going into the 
retail store and purchasing bread, round steak, milk, butter, bacon, 
eee potatoes, or oranges. 

fr. ANpERsEN. What do you figure the average of 1 hour factory 
labor nationwide is worth? 

Mr. We ts. It is close to $2. This excludes, Mr. Andersen, any 
allowance for fringe benefits. I mean any allowance for paid vaca- 
tions, any allowance for pensions, any allowance for medical plans— 
allowance which must at the present time runel5 percent of actual 
wage rates paid. 

Mr. ANpersEN. According to that chart, the wage earner can buy 11 
loaves of bread today with 1 hour’s wage, on the average, can he not? 

Mr. Wetts. Correct. 

Mr. Anpersen. Whereas, back in 1929—is that 1929? 

Mr. WELLS. 1929, 1939, 1955, and 1956. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Let us discuss what he could do in 1939. He could 
only buy at that time eight loaves of bread with the same hour’s wage. 

Mr. We ts. Correct. 

Mr. Anpersen. And in 1929 still less, 6.4 loaves. 

Mr. Weuts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnperseNn. That general ratio seems to extend all down through 
the chart, does it not ? 

Mr. Weis. That is correct. Yes, this is the general story for food. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It. would seem from that that as usual, as has been 
pointed out here the last few years by you, the consumers on an average 
do have'a bargain in their food, do they not ? 

Mr. Wes. I am saying for standard food items the consumer does 
have a bargain; yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. To follow up the statements of Mr. Andersen, it 
could be pointed out, too, that the retail price of this food carries 
with it retail store costs, mcludmg markup, packaging, and similar 
items. If you were to take out the increases in the spread between what 
the farmer gets for the product and what the consumer pays at the 
store, the relative comparison would be even more noticeable. 

Mr. Wetts. Correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Returning to the previous chart, the second half, the heavy black 
line here shows the estimated percent of consumer expenditures which 
went for food as consumers actually buy it. The dotted line in this 
same lower section shows what we estimate food would have cost if it 
had been bought in the same form and with the same kind of services 
as were associated with it in 1939; in other words, without adding the 
additional services and resulting added cost. If more people did not 
eat in restaurants, if we did not buy more packaged foods, did not 
demand more services with our food, then the percentage of consumers” 
expenditures going into the food would be substantially less than it 
is now. 
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(The chart referred to is as follows :) 
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QUANTITIES OF Foop 1 Hour or Factory Lasok WILL Buy 


When food prices are measured relative to hourly wage rates, most staple food 
items represent very good buys. The quantities of certain foods which 1 hour 
of factory labor would buy in 1929, 1939, 1955, and 1956, as measured by esti- 
mated hourly wages of factory labor and average retail food prices are indicated 
in the above chart. One hour’s factory labor would buy more of each of these 
foods in 1939 than in 1929, more in 1955 than in 1939 and more in 1956 than 
1955 except for butter, which was the same, potatoes, and oranges. 


Mr. Marsuain. Mr. Wells, we have been hearing a lot about need- 
ing to. do something to curb inflation recently. Your charts indicate 
to me that if the farm prices had not dropped off as they have our 
spiral of inflation would be a great deal more indicated than it is. 

Mr. Wexts. Mr. Marshall, I was before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee a few days ago, and I was specifically asked where the cost-of- 
living index would be today if farm prices instead of coming down 
since 1951 had increased as nonfarm prices have. I think the answer 
is the consumer price or cost-of-living index, if farm prices had gone 
up as much as other prices and if the food margins were what they 
actually are at the present time, would have been somewhere between 
3 and 4 percent above where it is now. 

Mr. MarsHarx. Between 3 and 4 percent of where it is now? 

Mr. Weuis. Yes; just assuming that farm prices instead of coming 
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j down from early 1951 had gone up as other prices have gone up, there 
'; would be a rise or not less than 3 percent, in my opinion, and not 
{ more than 4 percent. 

!! Mr. Anpversen. Mr. Wells, following up Mr. Marshall’s line of 


thinking, have you made any study as to what would be that fair per- 
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centage? You have shown it there as about 25 percent. If the farmer 
the last. 10 years had followed up along the economic scale and had 
the same line of increase generally speaking, or a poe share of our 
economy as other groups have had, what w ould it be? Now, I have 
had the figure quoted to me that the farmer has been shortchanged 
an average of $8 billion a year since the high point in 1947. By “short- 
changed” I mean that he should have received that much more gross— 
Tam ‘talking about gross now—for his product if he had followed the 
same general upward trend, which has in most lines of our economy 
progressed above the 1947 level. Have you any comments on just 
where that 25-percent line would be, Mr. Wells, if the farmer had had 
his decent share of our prosperous economy / 

Mr. Wetts. Well, I have actually made no study of that. 

Mr. Anpersen. But you have mentioned the 4 percent. 

Mr. Weis. What I have said is the cost-of-living index would 
probably be between 3 and 4 percent higher if farm prices had moved 
as other prices moved. Another way of. saying it is that currently the 
national food bill runs about 55 to 60 billion dollars for United States 
produced food, and should you add your $8 billion to it and the per- 
centage of disposable consumer income going to food would have to be 
increased about 3 percent, other things s staying the same. 

Mr. AnpErseN. Another question enters my mind. There is some 
talk about controls in the morning newspaper. I hope that if such 
controls are instituted the President will take into account the fact 
that agriculture has already been squeezed down, and that instead of 
having controls applied to agriculture there should be a little cushion 
for agriculture to rebound up to the level it should have. 


FOOD MARKETING COSTS 


Mr. Wexxs. Moving on to the field that our eras have taken us 


on let me point out that ordinary American housewives do not buy 
farm products as such. They buy ‘food in a retail store, and you have 
to look at your retail food prices to see what portion are marketing 
services and marketing costs and what portion is return to the farmer. 
This chart traces the marketing cost and farm shares of the con- 
sumer dollar for a number of years. Since we are now back in 1956 
at. about the same percentage distribution of the consumer dollar as 
1940, I have shown 1940, also 1945 which was the last year under price 
control i in World War II, 1949-51, and then by years to date. You 
will note that the farmer’s share of the retail dollar has now been 
trending steadily downward since 1951 and that the marketing share 
has been trending steadily up. 
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FARMER’S SHARE AND MARKETING 
MARGIN OF RETAIL FOOD DOLLAR* 
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FarMer’s SHARE AND MARKETING MaRGIN or Reralt Foop DoLiar 


Charges for processing and distributing a ‘‘market basket” of foods produced 
on United States farms rose 1 percent from 1955 to 1956 to continue the gradual 
increase of recent years. The slight gain in marketing charges was matched 
by a slight decline in the average prices received by farmers for food products. 
As a result, the farmer’s share of the consumer’s food dollar declined from 41 
cents in 1955 to 40 cents in 1956. However, the decline in the farmer’s share in 
1956 was less than in any other year since 1952 and the farmer’s share of the 
consumer’s retail food dollar actually showed a small increase, from 39 to 
40 cents, for the fourth quarter of 1956 over the fourth quarter of 1955. 

Mr. Waurrren. Mr. Wells, that is a most interesting table. I want 
to say on behalf of the committee that we take a whole lot of pride in 
these charts being shown now that resulted from the committee action 
a few years ago. 

Particularly is that true in foreign exports, where it was this com- 
mittee that insisted that we offer our commodities competitively in 
world trade. Iam highly pleased at the job the Foreign Agricultural 
Service is doing in keeping us advised as to what is going on in foreign 
countries with regard to expansion in production and moving of their 
commodities. 

Another thing for which this committee set the money aside was this 
detailed study on where the consumer’s dollar goes, that part of it 
that is between the price the farmer receives and the price the con- 
sumer pays. This table is in line with that. I do think the record 
should show we are proud of these results which have flowed from the 
action of this committee. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 
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The farm food market basket: Retail cost, farm value, marketing margin, and farmer's 
share of retatl cost, 1947-56 


Year and month Retail cost ! | Farm value? Marketing Farmer’s 


495 
482 
450 
425 
396 
390 


410 

409 

412 

413 

400 

401 

395 

390 

397 

383 

371 ¢ 
366 594 


369 582 
366 580 
374 575 
382 574 
396 572 
405 586 
409 596 
403 588 
400 591 
397 594 
390 594 
392 592 


SSSSeeeessess SSSSSSeeRess SeSSRSASSSzS 


1 Retail erst of average quantities of farm foods purehased per urban wage-earner and clerical worker 
family in 1952, calculated from retail prices collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

2? Payment to farmers for equivalent quantities of farm produce minus imputed value of byproducts 
obtained in processing. 

3 Comparable dollar figures not available. The farmer’s share.and index numbers of the retail cost, farm 
value, and marketing margin for the years 1913-55 were published in the April 1956 issue of Marketing 
and Transportation Situation. 

4 Preliminary. 


Mr. We ts. I would like to say that this of course is not a complete 
analysis of the marketing cost situation but simply one index. Al- 
though there was a decline from the calendar year average 1955 and 
1956, I would call to your attention that the farmer’s share of the 
consumer dollar in the fourth quarter of 1955 was 39 cents and the 
fourth quarter of 1956 was 40 cents. In this particular instance 
there hasbeen a very slight improvement. Mr. Chairman, we also have 
ad DeLoach, who is in charge of our marketing costs, with us here 
today. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. One question, Mr, Wells, before you leave the chart. 
Are we going to have to assume from now on that the best the farmer 
can get out of the consumer’s dollar is about 40 cents? 

Mr. Wetts. I should hope it would be no lower, Mr. Andersen, and 
I should hope it would go higher. But remember I said “I should 
hope.” Realistically, this is the picture as of now. 

Let me show you what is happening to marketing costs. This next 
chart shows indexes of hourly wages in the food-marketing industries, 
of freight rates, and of the material and other costs which various 
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marketing agencies have to incur in handling farm food produets. 
This is not a measure of the efficiency of an od work; these are 
just wage rates. You can see what is happening to them. You are 
all aware that the southern railroads received or had a 5 percent 
increase in freight rates approved yesterday or the day before, and 
what the western and southwestern motor carriers are now filing 
requests for a 5 percent increase in their rates. 
(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


COSTS PAID BY FOOD MARKETING FIRMS 


% OF 1947-49 
Hourly wages* 


140 ~— 


Freight rates] 


= =F 


120 Ss - 


Other costs! 


80 
1947 195] 1955 1959 


* AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN-FOOD PROCESSING, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 
© RAILROAD FREIGHT RATES FOR FARM PRODUCTS 
Sever AND POWER, PACKAGING MATERIALS AND CONTAINERS, MACHINERY AND MOTIVE PRODUCTS, ETC. 
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Costs PArip By Foop-MARKETING FirkMs 


Rising costs have been chiefly responsible for the increase in the charges per 
unit for marketing farm food products over the last several years. Since 197, 
hourly earnings in food processing and the wholesale and retail trade have 
increased 61 percent. Labor costs make up about half of the total costs paid by 
marketing firms. Freight rates have increased 18 percent since 1947 while 
other costs, such as fuel and power, packaging materials and containers, 
machinery and motive products, have risen 45 percent. 

Mr. Wuirren. Could we have in the record—we have had it here- 
tofore—a listing of the number of changes in freight rates since 
World War IT? 

Mr. Wetis. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I have tables which we have put 
in the record before, including the freight rate table, which is to 
date through the 5 percent increase to the southern railroads. 

Mr. Wuitren. We would like for you to include all that infor- 
mation in the record. 

(The tables referred to are as follows :) 
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CHRONOLOGY OF GENERAL INCREASES IN FREIGHT RATES SUBSEQUENT TO 
JUNE 30, 1946 


Commencing in 1946, the railroads have received 14 general increases in 
freight rates in varying amounts. These increases have been granted in seven 
general proceedings before the Interstate Commerce Commission, some of which 
were granted on interim basis followed by a final authorization. 

As indicated in the following table, competent authorities estimate that the 
general level of freight rates today is 98.8 percent higher than the general level 
of June 30, 1946. 





Percent increase over— 


Effective date of freight rate increases ICC Docket No, Rates in Ratesineffect 

effect on immediately 
June 30, 1946 | prior to in- 

cumulated | crease shown 

| 


SORT 55  ccesdth~ererarh-< mort HE Parte No. 
Ex Parte No. 

Jan. 1, 1947 fEx Parte No. 
| Ex Parte No. 
Oct. 13, 1947 Ex Parte No. 
Jan. 5, 1948 Ex Parte No. 
MEG Gy pees. ns 5252 = 1325.3. PB Pane Ne. 
Ex Parte No. 
Jan. 11, 1949 Ex Parte No. 
Sept. 1, 1949- . . r Ex Parte No. 
Apr. 4, 1951 Ex Parte No. 
Aug. 28, 1951 Ex Parte No. 
Ex Parte No. 
Dec. 1, 1955 Ex Parte No. 
5 Ex Parte No. 

. 28, Ex Parte No, 
February 1957 ?-- Ex Parte No. 


_ 


FP SEYRPorwene S > 
noeKo COFRNNOOCSO SO on a 











1 Previous increase made permanent. 

2 Southern railroads granted 5 percent increase Feb. 4, 1957 effective date approximately Feb. 19, 1957. 

Products of none have not all received the full impact of these increases due to lesser increases on 
specie cone ities so that the average increase on this class of freight has been approximately 84 percent, 
1946 to date 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. Monthly Comment on Transportation Statistics, May 1956, 
January 1957. 


Estimated overall percentage increases in rail freight rates authorized by ICC since 
June 80, 1946 


Estimated 
cumulative 
Commodity group percentage 
increase since 
June 30, 1946! 


Products of agriculture (CL)_-..-.......-- . 
Grain and grain products 
Citrus fruits y 
i hd lh ; 
IE sl. GAB, D0. Fahd nes Ree pe wh ance cncacsdeesasecensdensens ; 
Ce Oe oi inc taets netne cng se< se amsc dececectwcndepenascceenses ; 
Animals and sSRORaRS alae 
Meat and edible packinghouse products................-.-..--------------- 
Other animals and products gi 
Manufactures and miscellaneous. -.-. Pdennd 
Vegetable oils S250 
Sugar, sirup, and aes POGUE 44 65,gi- An da does dace caw ckuncesasekse 
All traffic, carload and less than carload . 





' 
ei 


1 Average increase on all agricultural products (including products of agriculture, animals and products, 
and manufactures and miscellaneous categories) estimated to be 84 percent higher than at the end of World 
War Me a. on all commodities, including nonagricultural products, about 99 percent higher than at 
the end of the war. 


Special Services Division—A. M. 8, 
February 6, 1957 
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Mr. Weis. Now, translating the volume of food products handled 
and the cost as best as we can estimate it into the total marketing bill 
for food, we get the picture shown on this next particular chart. 

Also let me go back a minute to-the consumer income chart. Last 
year total consumer incomes, total disposabie consumer incomes after 
allowance for income taxes, if I remember correctly, was somewhere 
amound $288 billion. If we assume about a 3 percent increase this 
year over last year that would be about $8.5 billion. If we assume 
that 25 percent of that is spent for food, that would be $2,125 million 
and then allow for the fact that somewhere between 12 and 15 percent 
of that is sales of a non-United States farm origin, chiefly imported 
food, such as coffee, bananas, tea, and spices. We come out with about 
$1,800 million additional that consumers might spend for food if con- 
sumer incomes go up 3 percent and if they continue to spend 25 per- 
cent of their income for food. Over the last eeveral years you will 
notice that the total farm food marketing bill has been increasing at 
a rate of roughly $114 billion a year. Last year it was $1149 billion. 
So that if the food marketing bill again increases $1.1 to $1.3 billion, it 
would leave about an extra $500 million to $700 million for increased 
eash receipts to farmers. I am not suggesting you gentlemen accept 
these estimates as being precise estimates of what is going to happen, 
but I am illustrating what this steady uptrend in the food marketing 
bill means in relation to the increase in consumer income, because once 
again the consumer buys retail food, which must cover not only the 
farm return but also the entire marketing cost. 

This chart also tries to break food marketing costs down between 
direct labor costs and the other main marketing costs, transportation 
costs, corporate profits before taxes, and material and other costs, 
which of course could in turn be broken down in turn to labor, trans- 
portation, etc. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


FARM FOOD MARKETING BILL 


0 pa ed, Ahh J 
193 1941 1943 1945 1947 1949 1951 1953 1955 


P TOTAL MARKETING CHARGES TO RETAIL STORE LEVEL FOR FARM FOODS BOUGHT BY DOMESTIC CIVILIAN CONSUMERS 
SOTHMER COSTS AND NONCORPORATE PROFITS S EXCLUDING TRANSPORTATION LABOR COSTS 
P CORPORATE PROFITS (BEFORE TAXES): EXCLUDES PROFITS OF INTERCITY TRANSPORTATION FIRMS 
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FarRM Foop MARKETING BILL 


The bill for marketing food products produced on United States farms has 
increased each year since 1939. The estimated tota! of $29 billion for 1956 com- 
pares with the 1947—49 average of $19.5 billion and the 1939 figure of $8.2 billion. 
The steady increase has been due to rising charges per unit of product, an ex- 
panding volume of products and increases in marketing services per unit. 
Charges per unit and the volume marketed have each increased 21 percent sinee 
1947-49. In 1955, labor costs made up 47 percent of the marketing bill, trans- 
portation charges 13 percent, corporation profits (before taxes) about 6 percent, 
and other costs and noncorporate profits 34 percent. 


FARM EXPORTS 


Mr. Weuts. Now, turning from consumer income or domestic 
demand to the foreign export demand, I would like to start with 
this chart, which shows the increase in farm exports over the last 
several years. 

You will note the very sharp drop from a total shipside value of 
farm exports of over $4 billion in fiscal year 1952 down to about $2.8 
billion in fiscal year 1953. You will note that we have now had three, 
and when fiscal year 1957 is through we will have a fourth year of 
increased farm exports. I think that fiscal year 1957 will be back at 
about the same level as fiscal year 1952 as far as dollars are concerned. 
As far as volume of product is concerned, it will be a record, because 
prices are somewhat lower. 

The point I want to make here, however, is that I have broken these 
bars into that portion of the export demand which is financed or 
assisted by the United States Government creating dollar exchange 
by one means or another, and the portion which is sold without any 
form of Government aid. Almost all of the increase over the last 
4 years has been assisted or in part financed by our own governmental 
actions. The nongovernmental portion remains almost constant. 

Mr. Marswauu. Mr. Wells, this last year’s portion that was financed 
by the United States Government, is that the highest on record or 
has there been a year that has exceeded that ? 

Mr. We ts. I cannot answer that. I would suspect, Mr. Marshall, 
that it is not the highest proportion ever financed by the Government, 
because there was a while early in World War Il when practically 
all American farm exports moved under lend-lease, which we of 
course financed ourselves, 

Mr. Marsua.t, I was not thinking so much in terms of the pro- 
portion as I was the total amount. 

Mr. Wetts. This would also be true of the total amount, because 
those lend-lease shipments were very large indeed, but for the modern 
postwar period since we moved out of the world food crisis and since 
UNRRA and lend-lease have been liquidated, this fiscal year will be 
well up—about to here [indicating]. 


87767—57—pt. 2—— 25 











(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


U. S. FARM EXPORTS AND SHARE 
FINANCED BY GOVERNMENT 


FINANCED BY U. S. GOVERNMENT * 
1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 


@GRANTS, LOANS AND SALES FOR FOREIGN CURRENCY 
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UNITED StTatres Exports AND SHARE FINANCED BY UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


The value of exports of agricultural products has increased in each of the 
last 3 fiscal years. The 1955-56 total of $3.5 billion was $0.6 billion below 
the record of 1951-52 when exports were stimulated by the hostilities in Korea. 
However, export prices have declined and the volume of exports in 1955-56 was 
a postwar record. Movement of farm products abroad has continued to increase 
during the current fiscal year. The total value of exports during July-December 
1956 was $2.3 billion, $700 million above the same period a year earlier. The pro- 
portion of United States agricultural exports financed by the United States 
Government has increased the last 38 years. In 1955-56, 32 percent of the total 
value of exports was financed by grants, loans or sales for foreign currency, 
and an additional 9 percent were bartered; in 1951-52, 19 percent of total farm 
exports were financed by the United States Government. 


Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Wells, would you place in the record at this 
point a little discussion relative to competing farm imports which 
come into our country ¢ 

Mr. Weis. Yes. I can get a total figure on imports and break it 
down between the competing and noncompeting. 

Mr. Anprersen. That is all I want at this point. 


pn Ts 
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Imports of agricultural products, United States, 1939 and 1946-56 


{In millions of dollars] 








| Supplementary | Complementary 
| Total | " E : | ; eich. 
Year | agricul- | 

| ture | Total Sugar Wool Meats | Total Coffee Rubber | Cocoa 
we ateltln Reesitahs 3 . : cs cpa 
1939 | 1,118 526 | 125 | 24 | 20 592 | 140 179 28 
1946 |. 2,297 1, 196 | 197 | 235 5 | 1, 101 470 236 7 
1947 |} 2,760 1, 406 | $11 | 160 | 12 | 1, 354 599 318 152 
1943 |} 93,149] 1, 618 | 313 214 78 1, 531 697 309 | 194 
1949 | 2,893 | 1, 440 | 372 | 165 | 62 | 1, 453 | 793 240 124 
1950 3, 990 1, £07 | 381 252 | 96} 2,183 | 1,091 | 453 167 
1951 5, 166 | 2,319 | 387 | 590 | 165 | 2, 847 1,358 | 809 197 
1952 4,518 | 1,902 416 | 299 | 139 | 2,616 1,376 619 178 
1953 | 4, 183 1,803 | 425 | 203 | 162 | 2, 380 | 1, 469 331 167 
1954 | 3, 961 | 1, 558 | 411 | 145 | 167 | 2, 403 | 1,4.6 262 2 
1955 | 8,967] 1,549 | 414 152 148 | 2, 418 1, 357 441 185 
19561._...| 3,262 1, 345 | 403 | 128 1044 | 2, 35 | 1, 199 331 127 


! January-October. 
Agricultural Marketing Service. 


Compiled from Foreign Agriculture reports. 


Mr. We ts. In this following chart we show for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1956, the proportion of strictly commercial versus the 
part which had some form of Government aid for several of our 
more important farm commodities—fats and oils, coarse grains, to- 
bacco, cotton, dairy products, and others. 

Mr. Wurrren. What is the difference between your black and 
white lines there? 

Mr. Wetis. The black shows the Government-assisted portion of 
last year’s exports for each commodity, the white is the normal com- 
mercial sales. You people last year were interested in some com- 
modity detail, and this seemed to be as good a chart as I could present 
showing you something about the extent to which Public Law 480 
and various other programs were assisting particular commodities. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. How is it, Mr. Wells, that the figures do not show 
up a little better relative to fats and oils? First, what does the black 
indicate there? 

Mr. Wetts. The black is the Government-assisted portion. 

Mr. AnpersEN. And the white? 

Mr. Wetts, The white is the strictly commercial. The fats and 
oils would be chiefly Public Law 480, and there were not much fats and 
oils included under Public Law 480. 

Mr, ANnpersen. It was my information, or at least I had the im- 
pression, that there was a considerable scarcity of fats and oils in 
some of these countries that we have been endeavoring to help. Is 
that a fact? 

Mr. We tts. I should think that is true. The market for fats and 
oils on the whole has not been too bad. 

Mr. Anpersen. What surprised me is that the black on the line has 
not been longer. 

Mr. We ts, I think the fact is that it is something they are spending 
their own dollars for. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. In other words, they needed it badly enough to 
spend their own dollars for it. 
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Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Wells, on that particular chart how much change 
do we have in the years 1955-56 and 1954-55 in tobacco? Approxi- 
mately what is the change there as far as export is concerned ? 

Mr. Wetus. There was practically no Government assistance in 
1954-55. 

Mr. Natcuer. Thank you. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 
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JOVERNMENT ProGRAMS Hep Exports or MANy COMMODITIES 


Government programs including sales for foreign currencies, barter sales, 
economic aid grants, welfare and relief donations, and loans, accounted for about 
41 percent of the total value of agricultural exports in fiscal 1956. Last year 
United States Government programs accounted for these shares of major export 
groups: cotton, 72 percent; dairy products, 55 percent; bread grains, 72 per- 
cent ; coarse grains, 58 percent ; fats and oils, 22 percent; and tobacco, 14 percent. 

Mr. Wetts. The following chart indicates what has been, I think, 
the most dramatic single improvement in our export position. 

Notice what has happened to our cotton exports for the 1956 season 
as compared with the preceding seasons. The total bar shows the 
total world trade in cotton, and the black shows the United States 
trade in bales and by comparison with the full bar in proportion to 
the world total. 

Mr. Wuirren. That verifies the arguments I have used repeatedly 
with Mr. Benson and his departmental people. If we offer our cotton 
competitively it will sell. We finally got people to move off dead 
center and support that view. 

The other statement I would make here is that, if we had been 
offering cotton competitively in the world markets for the last 4 or 5 
years, and had been even only 75 percent as successful as we have this 
year, this drastic curtailment in cotton acreage which resulted in 
movement of 55,000 farm families off cotton farms in 1 year might 
not have occurred. Certainly it would have been much less than it 
was. We have taken a 35 percent cut in acreage in cotton, and those 
tables tend to show that. 

Mr. Weis. The competitive pricing of cotton for export has cer- 
tainly been very successful. I think it is true that partly we are 
building up the stocks which were depleted the preceding year, so I 
would not necessarily forecast 6144 million bales as the normal level 
year after year. 

Mr. Warrren. On the other hand, the total world production of 
cotton would doubtless be considerably less had these foreign countries 
realized that the United States was going to retain its normal share 
of world markets. Your chart would show the United States share 
of total production to be much greater, had we stayed in the markets 
during those 4 or 5 years on a competitive basis. 

Mr. Wetts. It would have been substantially greater back for 3 
or 4 years. 

Mr. Waurrren. That is right. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Wells, I cannot let the preceding chart go by 
without commenting that the last bar there would indicate the efficacy 
of the work of our chairman during the last 3 or 4 years in trying to 
get the a. ment to agree to the fact that you can sell cotton abroad 
if you will put it down at a level where the market will take it, and 
to me it is a monument to Mr. Whitten’s persistence. 

Mr. Wuirren. I appreciate the statement. 

Mr. AnpersEN. You agree with my statement, do you not? 

Mr. Went. Yes, sir. 
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(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


FOREIGN EXPORTS 


U.S. EXPORTS © 


UNITED STATES COTTON Exports RECOVERING IN 1956 


Exports of cotton so far in the 1956-57 marketing year are running far ahead 


of last season’s rate. The total for 1956-57 is expected to reach 6.5 million 
bales, compared with the 1955-56 total of 2.2 million, the smallest quantity 
shipped abroad since 1947. Main factors in the increase this year are the 
reduced prices at which United States cotton is being sold for export and the 
small carryover stocks in the foreign free world. Exports of cotton declined 
from 1951 to 1955 while total world exports held fairly constant. Consequently, 
the share of the world market held by the United States dropped from about 
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47 percent in 1951-52 to 18 percent in 1955-56. With the prospective increase 
in exports this year, the United States’ share of the world cotton market prob- 
ably will increase to about 45 percent. 


Mr, Wetuts. The next chart shows farm commodities generally 
that are produced and result in export surpluses over the world that 
are sold in competition with our commodities, an index of foreign 
production. You will note what has been happening as we came out 
of the war period, a very rapid increase for a number of years and 
then for the last several years some slowing down. I understand 
that the preliminary estimate for 1957 would be for another increase 
of about 2 percent or for a continuation of the trend in the last 3 
or 4 years. 

Mr. Wuirren. We had an investigation a couple of years ago 
showing how much United States funds have been used in promoting 
foreign production, how many technicians we have had in foreign 
countries helping them to increase their production, and various 
other things. I think it well that the pertinent part of that report 
be included here. Whatever its value to foreign policy, whatever 
merit it may have judged by those who support it, quite definitely our 
aid has been a major factor in this foreign increase in production. 
[ think the record should show it here. I personally, of course, have 
opposed that. I realize that there are arguments as to the necessity 
for it, but it has had a very detrimental effect on the competitive 
situation of our American farmer. 

(The information is as follows:) 


ForeIgN Arp FuNps Usep To ENcoURAGE AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS 


In 20 selected countries throughout the world, where during the past 5 years 
im,“rtant increased production of one or more of the basic United States price- 
supported commodities has been reported, United States foreign aid funds 
obligated by the Foreign Operations Administration and predecessor agencies 
for the promotion of agriculture, totaled $984,159,436 from April 3, 1948, to 
March 31, 1955. In addition, approximately $710,800,000 in local counterpart 
funds, created by United States assistance activities in some of these countries, 
have been programed for the furtherance of agricultural production and 
processing. 

The International Cooperation Administration reports total economic aid 
funds obligated worldwide from the beginning of the program to March 31, 1955, 
for imports of agricultural machinery, agricultural tractors, fertilizer, seeds 
for planting and pesticides, amount to $476,819,000. ICA also reports that 738 
United States agricultural technicians, including administrative personnel for 
agricultural programs, were on duty in foreign countries on June 1, 1955. 

In Turkey, where cotton, tobacco, corn, rice and wheat production show sizable 
increases, United States foreign aid funds for agriculture total approximately 
$66.9 million. In Iran, where cotton production in 1955—56 is expected to increase 
220,000 bales over 1954-51, United States aid programs have obligated $47.3 mil- 
lion for the promotion of agriculture. India, which has reported the 1954-55 
cotton crop as about 1,200,000 bales larger than 1950-51 and also substantial 
increases in corn, wheat, rice and flue-cured tobacco over the same period re- 
ceived $174.5 million in foreign aid for agriculture. In Greece, similar aid pro- 
grams amount to $45.4 million and counterpart approved withdrawals for agri- 
culture total $64.8 million. In the last 5 years Greece has raised much larger 
crops of cotton, wheat, corn and rice. 

United States foreign aid to Latin America for agricultural development has 
been largely part of the technical cooperation program. Programs are carried 
out through cooperative service agencies called sevicios, jointly staffed, admin- 
istered and financed by United States and the host government. 

The projects and aid funds in Latin America have not been large when com- 
pared to Europe and Asia, but more funds and emphasis are indicated for the 
future. The principal activity to date has been the furnishing of agricultural, 
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technical, and administrative personnel. ICA reports 240 United States techni- 
cians were in Latin American countries on June 1, 1955. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations reports techni- 
cal assistance programs in operation during 1954 in 55 countries located through- 
out the world. Total funds for the expended program of FAO during recent 
years have been approximately $25 milion of which the United States eontributes 
about 55 percent. The various activities of this organization include the assign- 
ment of several cotton specialists to foreign countries to furnish advice on the 
production, marketing, and classification of cotton. 


Mr. Weis. The reason we are including this chart is to eall your 
attention to the fact that, despite our increased exports, foreign compe- 
tition is still continuing at a high level. 

Mr. Wuirren. There again we might point out a factor that enters 
into this competitive sale of cotton. It started last January 1, 1956, 
I believe, with the United States moving back into world markets on 
a competitive basis. It came too late to affect foreign plantings of 
cotton in most of our competitive areas. I am of the belief that this 
year the world markets will see a considerable drop. My information 
is we are already seeing it. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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Foretcn Propuction Up in THINGS We SELL 


Production of the kinds of agricultural commodities that the United States 
produces in commercial volume in foreign countries has increased by 37 percent 
since the end of World War II and in 1955-56 was about 15 percent higher than 
in 1935-39. A further small increase appears likely in 1956-57. Increased pre- 
duction of these commodities in foreign countries makes the world market for 
these commodities more competitive. 


CARRYOVERS AND THE CCC 


Mr. Wetrs. Turning to the third part of the demand for farm 
commodities, this chart traces the history of carryovers in our three 
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main storable crops—corn, cotton, and wheat—for the last several 
years, together with a preliminary estimate of the carryover or carry- 
out at the end of the present marketing year. You will notice the 
prospect for a slight reduction in wheat stocks. You will notice a 
considerable pulldown in cotton stocks is certain but that corn and 
feed-grain stocks are still moving up. Now, of course, these carryovers 
have largely translated themselves into price-support activities and 
commitments of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr, Anpersen. Mr. Wells, of course taking corn, for example, 1,450 
million bushels looks like a lot of bushels, but in relation to the total 
crop for 1 year, 3.6 billion or 3.5 billion, it really only constitutes about 
414 months’ supply as far as the United States is concerned. 

Mr, Wetas. You are correct, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. For my information, what is the like figure for the 
12,300,000 bales of cotton? That is equal to about 10 months’ use and 
exports; is it not? 

Mr. Wetts. About 10 to 11 months. We ordinarily consume in this 
country about 9 million bales of cotton, that is, consume here, and we 
should export somewhere around 41% to 5 million bales average. 

Mr. Anpersen. How is the wheat figure ? 

Mr. We ts. In this country we ordinarily use between 600 and 650 
million bushels of wheat. 

Nore: Production runs 1 billion bushels. 

Mr. ANpeERSEN. You have about 114 years’ domestic use there. 

Mr. We.ts. That is right. Or only about a year’s supply if we esti- 
mate exports at about 400 million bushels. 

Mr. Wuirren. Could we have, in connection with Mr. Andersen’s 
line of inquiry, a table showing this information as a percentage of a 
year’s normal use, on each of these commodities ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. 

(The chart and table referred to are as follows :) 


CARRYOVER OF MAJOR 
FARM COMMODITIES 


Wheat Cotton Corn 
(MIL. BU.) (THOUS. BALES) (MIL. BU.) 


1,033 1,000 


' ' ' ' ’ ' ‘ ' ' ' ' ' i i ' 
1952 '53'54 '55'5S6 '57 1952 '53'54'55'56'57 1952 '53°54 '55'56 '57 
CROP YEARS BEGINNING: WHEAT, JULY 1; COTTON, AUG, 1; CORN, OCT. 1 HEIGHT OF BARS ARE PROPORTIONAL 
TO VALUE, 1957 BARS BASED ON PROSPECTS FOR PRODUCTION AND DISAPPEARANCE AS OF DECEMBER, 15.6 
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CARRYOVER OF MAJon FarM COMMODITIES 


Carryover stocks of wheat, cotton, and corn were near or at record levels at 
the end of the 1955-56 marketing years. Wheat disappearance in 1955-56 
slightly exceeded production, bringing about a slight reduction in stocks, the 
first since 1952. However, cotton and corn production continued to exceed dis- 
appearance, and carryover stocks of these commodities in 1956 were highest on 
record. As shown by the black bars on the above chart, reductions in carryovers 
of wheat and cotton are expected by the end of the current marketing year, 
mainly because of the high level of exports in prospect. But the big 1956 corn 
crop, second largest on record, will exceed disappearance. 


Wheat, cotton, and corn carryover as percentage of production and disappearance 











Carryover Carryover 
as percent- as percent- 
Carryover age of 1954—- | age of 1954— 
Year and month actual 56 average 56 average 
production disappear- 
ance ! 
Wheat 
Million 
July 1— bushels Percent Percent 
ROOG soe bh ks eR bo AACE s edb eds prea decease pens rehab ae 1, 033 106 110 
WORT Paw cbse ti iedseeto pews t seus seth sreksgywhseaceces 1, 000 103 106 
Corn 
Oct. 1— ae 
Is ca neat ib idletide oid dnks Cotintus dddh nadqeedanactes 1, 165 36 38 
Fae Oi hei Gielc thet eteiei cig tnd acco ngs Stgthiee 1, 450 | 45 47 
_ | _ _ 
Cotton 
Aug. 1— 1,000 bales 
Wd dhl cintelin's bide ebtusia dikes cna Sci ameaiaames ellie 14, 540 | 105 lll 
BOG Pura dphedelcntate's etataipietina 12, 300 e 88 94 
mt 





! Disappearance for 1956-57 marketing year and carryover at the esieiotien of 1957 7 marketing year esti- 
mated on the basis of prospects as of December 1956. 

Mr. Wetts. Moving on to the Commodity Credit Corporation, I 
have included this next chart to show financial commitments of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. You gentlemen are familiar enough 
with it to realize that the current commitment for commodities is not 
much above $8 billion, but by the time you take losses not yet reim- 
byrsed and various other financing authorities which are assessed 
against the Commodity Credit Corporation we have a total commit- 
ment somewhere close to $12 billion out of the current $14.5 billion 
borrowing authority. 

Mr. Chairman, that largely completes my enalysis of the factors af- 
fecting farm prices. There are also 3 or 4 general interest charts 
which I have included. 


COMMITMENTS OF CCO 


Mr, Wuirren. The Commodity Credit Corporation will come up 
later, but I think it well for a summary table of CCC commodity com- 
mitments to be included here. 

Mr. Anpersen. I might ask for the record that we have such a table 
inserted here. 

Mr. Vursett. Might I inquire as to what those letters are down at 
the bottom above the years? 

Mr. Wetts. Those are months. 

Mr. Wuirrten. They are by quarters. 
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(The charts and table referred to are as follows :) 


CoMMopity CREDIT CORPORATION COMPARISON OF OUTSTANDING BORROWINGS, AND 
OBLIGATIONS To PurcHASE LOANS HELD spy LENDING AGENCIES, WirH BorrowlNG 
AUTHORITY, BY QUARTERS, JUNE 1947 To Date 


After declining from a pre-Korean peak of $3.9 billion in March 1950 to $2 
billion in June 1952, Commodity Credit Corporation outstanding borrowings and 
obligations to purchase loans have increased steadily. As of November 30, 
1956, the total was $12 billion. About $8 billion or two-thirds of this total was 
accounted for by commodity loans and inventories. The balance of the funds 
in use cover losses and operating costs for other programs for which the CCC 
has not as yet been reimbursed. CCC borrowing authority was increased to 
$14.5 billion on August 1, 1956. 
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Srarus or CCC Pricre-Suprort PrograMs As oF DECEMBER 31, 1956 


The United States Department of Agriculture reported today that as of De- 
cember 31, 1956, the investment of the Commodity Credit Corporation in price- 
support programs amounted to $8,211,018,000—made up of loans outstanding 
of $2,319,430,000 (including $786,513,535 of loans financed by lending agencies), 
and the cost value of inventories, $5,891,588,000. -As.of December 31, 1955, the 
investment was $8,666,309,000 of which loans outstanding amounted to $2,584,- 
129,000 and inventories $6,082,180,000. 

Price-support operations in four commodities accounted for the bulk of the 
December 31, 1956, loan total as follows: 


Tobaces,: 4,075,659,606 _posinds.. - so eee en enw nck $673, 554, 279 
Gotton, ene, 3,0@B S21 Hales. oe re ee 577, 919, 265 
Wheat." emcee, WGN Lc a a 399, 413, 302 
TOT nn, SSRIs IE BURR enn n ene 321, 709, 481 
(thet. 2 eas ei i Le debt aldcmine we 346, 833, 846 

TC ach wacestibet calm cieletg—aticces 2, 319, 430, 173 


(Included under “others” were loans on extra long staple cotton, honey, soy- 
beans, barley, dry edible beans, flaxseed, grain sorghum, oats, rice, tung oil, 
rosin, rye, and peanuts, the largest being $102,341,231 on soybeans. ) 

Major items in the inventory of CCC as of December 31, were as follows: 


Wheat: 846384 San pun Gua ee ef $2, 294, 039, 368 
Corn, DBA 14 On os acl tila Hews clase = 2 1, 723, 841, 973 
Cotton, upland, 6,658,758 bales__...-.........-......_.__-___-_ 1, 145, 792, 307 
Stratexic. nsieriaee.....~.__ pi ceageseesas us ------<., 241, 968, 976 
Rice, rough and milled, 11,8%7,738 hundredweight__....______-_ 118, 124, 561 
er ae er 89, 117, 003 
Grain. sorghum, 33,836,613 hundredweight__________._________ 77, 045, 643 
i ee dices chery yy oss aig ehne gait onalnemibbetes 50, 516, 677 
Wool, 73,248,703 pounds___-_- = molt Mica oieresname aetna aake aa 48, 503, 461 
CR ee enn ce rntepnads enki cndnedemepe~s 28, 456, 819 
Dried. milkt. 120,20050r peunds. 21 so eee a eee 21, 184, 022 
es OR) II oe core miuepieyeniingeen Shemupteveren pilealieetanee che 20, 782,703 
a ttn certian id Dike hind <p tienes 32, 214, 409 

stl Mien opm we witht alte i aR A ce Biol 5, 891, 587, 922 


LAND VALUES 


Mr. Wetis. The next chart, Mr. Chairman, I believe has already 
been discussed by Mr. Sherman Johnson, appearing before you in 
the Agricultural Research Administration. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like for the chart to be included at this 
point in the record. 

Mr. Wetts. It shows the change in land values during the last 
year. The preliminary estimate for November is 4 percent above a 
year ago. I believe there was included some discussion of it. 
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(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


CHANGES IN DOLLAR VALUE 
OF FARMLAND* 


Percentages, Nov. 1955 to Nov. I956 


INCREASE 
ee 
Ba 5 -7 
GH 8 & over 
CHANGE 
U. $. INCREASE : [J] 1 or less 
4% LIS DECREASE 


®BASED ON INDEX NUMBERS OF VALUE 2-4 
PER ACRE, INCLUDING IMPROVEMENTS f=] 5 & over 
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CHANGES IN DOLLAR VALUE OF FARMLAND 


The average value of farmland per acre increased 4 percent from November 
1955 to November 1956. The 18-percent increase in Florida was the largest 
among the States, while Georgia, Mississippi, Arkansas, California, Maryland, 
and Delaware showed gains of 8 or 9 percent. Average values were 1 to 5 
percent lower in 6 States— Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Kansas, New Mexico, 
and Nebraska while Arizona showed no change. 

Mr. Marsuauz, Mr. Chairman, when Dr. Johnson was before us 
he furnished us information to show us there were only three States 
m the United States that were below the peak land values of the 
twenties. I think that was interesting, and I think it is pertinent 
to call attention to that at this time. 


REGIONAL TRENDS IN FARM INCOME 


Mr. Wetts. The next chart tries to break our realized net income 
of farm operators down from 1949 to date, by regions. As you people 
know, several years ago we started work so that now we are turning 
out each year State estimates of both gross and net farm income. 
This breaks down the net-income estimates as far as [ think I can 
do on a readable chart. We actually have figures for each State, 
and I thought it would be interesting in connection with the land 
values to have a look at what has been happening to farm income by 
regions. We show net realized income, both total and per farm. You 
will note, Mr. Andersen, that the West North Central States last year, 
1956, according to our preliminary estimates, have slightly lower 
incomes than they had the preceding year, both total and per farm, 
whereas in almost every other region 
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Mr. AnpersEN. That is the lowest section in the United States, is 
it not, Mr. Wells? 

Mr. Wetts. This simply measures in index numbers, Mr. Andersen, 
income per farmer and total for all farms. Farm incomes average 
considerably higher in the North Central States than in some other 
regions, but the trend is what this measures and in terms of percent 
change, 1955 to 1956, you are right. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


1949 "90°S1 "52" 
NEG. 3029A-S7(1) 


EASTEAST. 19 
NORTH CENTRAL $ 
- 1 °52°53 *54°55'S6 


150 


1949 "50 "51 ‘S2 53 °S4°55'S6 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


1949 "50°51 ‘52 'S3 'S4’"SS ‘56 


WEST 
NORTH CENTRAL 


8 


Percent of 1949 


REALIZED NET INCOME OF FARM OPERATORS 


United States 
1949'SO °5) "52 °53 "54 "55 "sé 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
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REALIZED Net INCOME OF FARM OPERATORS 


Regional differences in the changes in realized net income of farm operators 
since 1949 are illustrated by this chart. Realized net income of farm operators 
for the United States in. 1956 was about 5 percent higher than in 1955 but about 
13 percent below 1949. The largest decline since 1949, 27 percent, occurred in 
the mountain region. In the Pacific and South Atlantic regions income was 
higher than 1949 by 22 and 7 percent, respectively. The per farm figures for 
1956 are higher than 1949 in 4 of the 7 regions. The three regions in which they 
are lower are west north central, south central, and mountain, 

Mr. Wurrren. Those black and irregular lines, what did you say 
they represented ? 

Mr. Weis. The heavy black line shows net realized farm income, 
total net realized farm income, for the region. The dotted line shows 
it per farm. 

Mr. Chairman, last year there was a slight upturn, I believe, in every 
region except the west north central region. 

Mr. Wautrren. But that is misleading if that farm investment has 
increased. Ifthe farmer’s investment has increased 125 percent by 
buying more land, but his income has gone up only 100 percent, his net 
position is worse than before. Do you not think you should add to 
these tables such information as might keep from giving an erroneous 
picture ? 

Mr. Weis. We have on this chart what we now have, Mr. Chairman, 
by States. We can develop eithér some major type of farm estimates 
or an estimated investment perfarm.by regions. We will do that. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 


Total farm capital, commercial family operated farms, by type and location, 
Jan. 1, 1949-55 





i | 
Type of farm and location | 1949 1955 Type of farm and location 1949 1955 

Se nceegietnentpemnan eitcetialied — niall onibeee ~ - | a 

| ‘ 

Dairy farms: | || Spring wheat farms (Northern | 
Central Northeast '$24, 000 | $26,000 || Plains): 
Eastern Wisconsin - _- ....-| 29,980 33, 070 | Wheat-small grain-livestock 34, 140 |».41, 590 
Western Wiseonsin .--| 20,250 | 21, 890 Wheat-corn-livestock 33,830 |, 42. 010 

Corn Belt farms: } | | W heat-roughage-livestock 30,590 | 39, 530 
Hog-dairy._-_-. ..| 34,740 | 43,530 || Winter wheat farms: | 
Hog-beef raising. __. ...| 27,980 | 34, 790 Southern Plains ’ 59,613 | 75, 450 
Hog-beef fattening 22} 50,369 | 60, 960 |) Wheat-pea (Washineton and } 

Cash grain ....---| 67,200 | 89, 300 || Idaho) 112, 350 | 146,510 

Cotton farms: | | Sheep ranches: 

Southern Piedmont .--| 11,850 | 15,510 || Northern Plains | 74,310 } » 82, 240 
Black Prairie, Tex... .......- | 18,020 | 26,419 || Southwest 136, 630 | 177, 880 
High Plains, Tex. (nonirri- | 32,000 | 37,470 || Cattle ranches: 

gated). Northern Plains ; 64,050 | . B&, 950 
High Plains, Tex (irrigated) __| 55,540 | 86,900 || Intermountain region 65, 240 | 64,760 

Delta: } | 1] Southwest 108,950 | 120,760 
Small -tteca ree 9, 860 || 
Large scale. _. -.-.---=|106, 650 | 152, 980 |} 


Data from Agricultural Researeh Service. Capital includes land and buildings, machinery and equip- 
ment, livestock and crops for sale, feed and seed, 


FarM CAPITAL BY TYPE OF FARM AND LOCATION 


Balance-sheet data on farm assets are not available on a State or regional 
basis. The Production Heonomics Research Branch, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, does prepare estimates of value of farm capital on January 1, as a part of 
their work in estimating costs and returns, commercial family operated farms, by 
type and location. Farm capital includes land and buildings, machinery and 
equipment, livestock and crops for sale, feed and seed. 

The above table includes data on farm capital for a number of types of farms. 
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Mr. Wuirten. A farmer might have bought another farm and be 
making more money on a gross basis, but he may have invested 
enough additional so that his net is less. 

Mr. Weis. On the first table, Mr. Chairman. I did show the value 
of the total productive farm assets as part of that picture, but you 
can measure income against that. 

Mr. Watrren, In my area the land that shows a 3-percent return 
will sell at prices that would indicate a 10-percent: return. Because 
of the depreciated dollar, a lot of people are hunting for some farm 
to put their money into, It is not based on farm income, but rather 
is based on this inflationary spiral that makes a lot of people want 
something they can pick up Ad feel with their hands, 

Mr, Writs. It is based on quite a few things which are difficult to 
explain. Look at California and Florida, w here you have an expand- 
ing urban economy, which is undoubtedly building into land values. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Wells why 
he does not have that chart based upon the proportional share of 
parity which those various regions receive. We have an &3-percent 
parity return nationwide; do we not, Mr. Wells? 

Mr. Weits. About that; 83 percent for calendar year 1956, 82 per- 
cent for January 197. 

Mr. ANnpbERSEN. Now, as far as I understand it, my region does not 
enjoy any such 83 percent. Speaking about the west north central] 
region, that particular region is at the low part of the heap, so to 
speak, i is it not, if you express it in a parity figure? 

Mr. WELLS. Well, of course, Mr. ‘Antelersens our parity figures are 
averages for all farmers in the United States, and when we break them 
down by specific grades of commodity or specific geographical loca- 
tions we do net.call them parity because they change too often. But 
it is quite true that the north central area is the arent surplus-produc- 
ing area, and in periods of low prices and a buyer’ s market the dif- 
ferential tends to run against you. 

Mr. ANpeRSEN. That is-where I differ, Mr. Chairman, basically, 
with our good Sec retary. Ever since Mr. Benson came into office 
in January 1953—and this is on the reeord—I remember the first dis- 
cussion that I had with him on the record, at the time, was in relation 
to his speech in Denver a few days before he first appeared before 
this subeommittee. At that time he was agreeing with the cattlemen 
out in the Denver area to the effect that feed grains were too high, 
that the cure for their ills was to have a lower feed grain level. That 
sort of psychology from then to now has resulted in giving to your and 
my area, Mr, Marshall, the lowest status, because we are the main 
feed grain producing area in America. We today have the lowest 
status in the Nation as far as our agricultural economy is concerned. 

Mr. Wuirren. Following that up, Mr. Andersen, if I might, the 

fallacy of his argument is ‘that the price the farmer receives for his 
cattle, his hogs, his poultry, and the other things is going to eventually 
seek the level of the feed. And cheap feed leads to cheap prices. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I might say the Secretary has finally admitted that 
in an official communication put out. from the Department just about 
« month ago. I believe I have in my office a quotation from him di- 
rectly to the effect that there is no question but what cheap feed means 
cheap livestock in the final analysis. To me as a man who has farmed 

87767—57—pt. 2———-26 
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for a good many years and practically thought of nothing else in his 
career, anybody who cannot connect the two together is absolutely 
mistaken, and I am glad to see that Mr. Benson has finally decided 
that that is the case. But basically that is the reason for us having 
today about a 70 percent parity index through that region, Mr. Wells, 
where we by all rights should be entitled to what I call at least an 
even break with the rest of our agricultural economy, let alone the 
fact that our agricultural economy is 17 percent down below what 
it should be, if this term parity means a thing. 

Mr. MarsnHatu. I would like to say that I am very pleased to note 
that change of attitude on the part of the Secretary, and that I hope 
that the actions that he follows in an administrative way will show 
that he is following the practice of what his words indicate by saying 
that livestock prices follow grain prices. 


VALUE OF FARM ASSETS 


Mr. Wetuts. Mr. Chairman, the next chart is one which I used sev- 
eral times. It shows the value of farm assets in current dollars and 
in constant dollars for the last several years. Of course, with the 
increase in land values which took place during the last year, there 
is another increase in total value of farm assets. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


VALUE OF FARM ASSETS 


IN CURRENT IN 1947-49 
DOLLARS DOLLARS 


Financial 
B33 Other physical 
MB Form real 


1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 


DATA ARE AS OF JANUARY 1 EACH YEAR; 1957 DATA ARE PRELIMINARY ® EXCLUDING CCC LOANS 
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VALUE, OF FARM ASSETS 


A rise in the value of farm real estate was the major Cause of the increase 
in the value of the total assets of agriculture from $170.2 billion on January 1, 
1956, to $176 billion (preliminary estimate) at the beginning of 1957. The total 
assets of January 1, 1957, included: Real estate, $106.4 billion, up 3.6 percent 
from a year earlier; nonreal estate, $49.2 billion, up 4 percent; and financial 
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assets, $20.4 billion; up.1 percent. The increase in assets during 1956 was 
accompanied by a 6% percent rise in farm debts, excluding loans held and 
guaranteed by the Commodity Credit Corporation. Farm real estate debt ac- 
counted for the major part of this increase. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question? The Bureau 
of Internal Revenue will gr ant you depreciation on your physical 
assets, but they will not consider any depreciation on your farm 
real estate. What is the reason for that? 

Mr. We ts. I do not know, Mr. Horan. I have never worked with 
Internal Revenue or been called into any of the discussions of that 
kind. 

Mr. Horan. I do not want to belabor the thing here now, but I think 
that our farmers are probably entitled to some consideration on a 
depreciation basis regarding their farm real estate values, at least 
some consideration for the moneys or the effort they have to expend 
in order to keep their farmlands from depreciating. It is a field 
that I think needs further exploration. 

Mr. VurseE... Is it not a fact that they have an accelerated increase 
in their tax exemption on all machines and farm buildings and things 
of that kind? 

Mr. Horan. Not an accelerated one. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Grain storage construction. 

Mr. Weis. We did during World War II and following the Korean 
crisis have accelerated depreciation on many business fac ilities related 

to defense, and there was finally included in that grain storage 
facilities on the farm. 

Mr. Warrren. Mr. Wells, it is quite apparent that we should ask 
you to go over this table on farm assets and give us a comparative 
table based on constant dollars. For instance, farm income in 1946 
taken in current dollars was $15 billion, in 1947 it was $17 billion, in 
1948 it was $15 billion, and it was $11.836 billion in 1956. From this 
it could be taken that the farmer is not really so bad off. But if you 
were to express the 1956 figure in terms of your 1947-49 dollars the 
farm income would be way down. 

Mr. Weuts. Mr, Chairman, I will work up a supplementary table 
or chart which shows investment per farm or per farmwor ker, and 
[ will also supply a supplementary income purchasing power table 
for this record. 

Mr. Wuirren. I was in China during the war when they quit 
printing $10 bills because it cost more to pr int them than they would 
buy. uite definitely saying the farmer’s income is not so bad and 
comparing the cheap dollar value with an average dollar in 1947-49 
leads to an erroneous conclusion. 

Mr. Weis. I will prepare a table in constant dollar values to go 
along with the current dollar estimates covering per farm and per- 
farm. person income as well as the national total. 

(The matter referred to may be found on p. 757.) 

Mr. Vurseuti, The figure you gave of 11 billion and something of 
farmers’ income, does that include anything that the farmer gets in 
addition by way of soil conservation and all of those things that we 
write into this budget ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes; it includes, Mr. Vursell, all Government pay- 
ments which he gets directly from the Government as a farmer. It 
does not include nonfarm income earned by people who are part of 
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farm families and live on the farms. That is an additional figure, but 
it does cover his total operation as a farm businessman. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Wells, I think the chairman has brought out a 
very important point, and that is that if we were to express the present 
net income of the farm operators in the same quality of dollars we had 
im 1947 you would have about. an $8 billion figure there instead of the 
$11,836 million, would you not? 

Mr. We tts. I do not know what the exact figure would be. It will 
make a substantial difference. 

Mr. Anpersen. As I remember, in 1946 I paid $1,960 for a 3-bottom 
John Deere tractor, and today my partner and I have to pay about 
$3,400 to get the same outfit. That would illustrate that the value of 
the dollar in buying that very same tractor has fallen about 40 percent. 

Mr. Weutis, It is very substantial. 

Mr, Anprersen. Thirty percent at least. 

(The chart and tables referred to follow :) 


Investment Per Worker Var- 


ies with Type of Farm 
TYPE OF FARM $ THOUS. 


CASH GRAIN . 
CORN BELT 


WINTER WHEAT 
S. PLAINS 


CATTLE RANCHES 
N. PLAINS 


DAIRY 
CENTRAL NORTHEAST 


COTTON 

S. PIEDMONT WD 
ALL FARMS. \ 1956 
U. S. AVERAGE 


COMMERCIAL FAMILY ~OPERATED FARMS 
VALUE OF LAND, SERVICE BUILDINGS, LIVESTOCK, MACHINERY AND FEED JAN. 1 


» 1940 
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INVESTMENT Per WorkKER VARIES Wrre TyYPr oF FARM 


Increasing mechanization and the increasing value of farm assets since 1940 
have meant major increases in the investment per farm and per farmworker. 
The above chart shows, for a series of typical United States farms and for all 
farms as an average, the increase in investment per farmworker, 1956, compared 
with 1940. This increasing investment per farmworker, $15,000 in 1956, as 
compared with $3,000 in 1955 as a United States average, is one of the important 
factors to be considered in comparing the adequacy or meaning of changes in 
farm income, either per farm, per farmworker, or total. 
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Realized net income of farm operators, 1989 and 1946-56 





Prices paid. | . Realized 
| 














114.1 2, 415 


| 
| 
| Realized net for family | met income, 
Year income | living | 1947-49 
| | (1947-49=—= | dollars 
100) 
sbteinnenetnsiensaigimcietinnieiesanies —$$$$—___—__|____—— icici enaitnceaidtaieadl ‘. 
Millions Percent Millions 
BOR dais aie 2 dh engin sdb RE Hed 9~hs< on a $4, 394 49, 2 | $8, 931 
SERRE ae eee bo saghipdbatdadmowkce! 15, 000 82.9 | 18, 094 
NGG dain by Sed Sateen est en ache bilo a i bcaneha ceed : ‘ 17, 191 97.3 | 17, 668 
PE ilintre sinteuck gat aatt es Migs a iueesaqyegeheee 15, 943 | 103. 0 | 15, 479 
DE ouch tna eawdnsid-tss55.5. te Ti cdadicubintuasstiadl 13, 673 | 99.7 | 13, 914 
DEE pe cdisnsct is nsakickeiehadl<-0 tae iu : 12, 857 | 100. 9 | 12, 742 
1951... . siwatss- gaDti ts . : . nicicbelial 14, 7 802 | 110.0 | 13, 456 
ee a b Wa~« ‘ | 14, 256 111.2 | 12, 820 
SORES si. iia oe : Rite i ie 1%, 880 110.8 | 12, 527 
. 2 ae : aaa ook ovale a ny 12, 021 112.4 | 10, 695 
aS RAE : = Sdn eds ES ot =: it 11, 340 112.0 | 10, 125 
$008... ..- Bs Fat d ' 11, 836 114. 1 10, 373 
= | 
Purchasing power of farm income 
Operators’ realize a | } Net income per person on farms | Net ineome per 
Prices net farmrincome |___ ie ae! : | person not on farms 
paid for per farm | | | 
Year eee 1 _| Current dollars | ~ 1947-49 dollars connie nie 
living Ps Fae 
(1947— | Current 1947-49 | | | Current | 1947-49 
49=100) | dollars dollars | From | Fromall) From From all} dollars | dollars?! 
| farming | sources | farming | sources 
Percent | | 
' ; ’ ; 
1939. ’ 49. 2 | $682 $1, 387 | $168 $249 $341 $507 $626 $1, 054 
1946... 82.9 2, 531 3, 053 | 631 798 | 761 957 1, 294 1, 552 
1947....._.| 97.3 2, 927 3, 008 641 822 | 659 S44 1, 393 1, 459 
1948 | 163.0 | 2, 747 2, 667 | 761 958 739 930 1, 526 1, 484 
1949__.....} 99.7 | 2, 389 | 2, 396 | 564 765 566 769 1, 500 | 1,473 
1950....... 100. 9 2, 276 | 2, 256 617 828 611 821 | 1, 575 1, 532 
Ti ene as 110.0 2, 682 | 2, 438 | 745 977 677 S&S 1, 745 | 1, 572 
1982__. 111.2 | 2, 660 2, 392 | 702 953 631 857 1, 833 | 1,615 
1953... .- 110.8 | 2, 649 2, 391 | 665 930 600 839 1, 875 1, 639 
6954......./ 112, 4 | 2, 357 2, 097 650 911 578 810 1, 828 1, 592 
1955 | 112.0 2, 268 2, 025 606 881 541 787 1, 935 1, 690 
1956... } 2,117 599 S89 525 779 2, 010 1, 730 


! Current-dollar series divided by Bureau of Labor Statistics index of consumer prices. 
TECHNOLOGICAL TRENDS 


Mr. Wexts. These last two charts have to do with general trends 
in the whole farm economy. Here I have simply tried to indicate 
what is happening through the use of fertilizers and tractors as a 
measure of the increasing importance of chemical, mechanical, bio- 
logical, and other goods in farming as compared to land and labor. 
I call attention to the ste: udy increase in the use of tractors and ferti- 
lizers over the last several years, the decrease in relative amount of 
land and labor going into ‘agricultural production, and the steady 
imerease in crop yields per acre and production of animal products 
per animal unit. 
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(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


FACTORS IN FARM PRODUCTION 
Per Unit of Farm Output 
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FACTORS IN FARM PRODUCTION 


Farmers are increasingly dependent upon machinery, fertilizer, and other 
items purchased from off the farm in connection with current farm operations. 
In studying the above chart, attention is directed to (1) the 2 upper lines, 
which serve as typical measures of the rapid uptrend in the use of machinery 
and such items as fertilizer per unit of farm production since the beginning of 
World War II, (2) the 2 lower lines, which measure the steady downtrend in 
the use of farm labor and land per unit of farm production, and (3) the 2 center 
lines which indicate the increase in crop yields per acre and outturn of livestock 
products per breeding unit. 

Mr. Wurrren. According to a recent press release based on the 
Department’s figures, the returns in 1956 per hour on the farm was 
70.3 cents per hour, compared to a high in 1947 of 98.3 cents per hour. 
Going further, the Department figures show that in manufacturing, 
the average return ~ laborer is $1.98 per hour; bituminous coal 
mining, $2.79; building and construction, $2.79 per hour; class 1 
railroads, $2.11; telephone, $1.86; wholesale trade, $2.01; retail trade, 
$1.57; laundries, $1.05. This means that the return for labor in agri- 
culture runs all the way from about 25 percent of what they get in 
building and construction to about 67 percent of what they get in 
laundry work. I think those figures are quite enlightening as to why 
the farmers do have some problems. ‘ 


FARM OUTPUT VS. POPULATION GROWTH, 1910-56 


Mr. Wetss. The final chart, gentlemen, is simply the long-term 
growth chart showing the index of farm output from 1910 to date, 
and the increase in population over the same period in this country. I 
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call this to your attention because it is a fact that our population and 
demand for food is still growing, and as far as we can now tell it 
will into the foreseeable future. And our farm production iS growing. 
And the problem, once again, is adjusting two rates of growth, rather 
than stopping growth. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


FARM OUTPUT AND POPULATION * 


% OF 1910-56 


Farm output 
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1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 


* 3 YEAR MOVING AVERAGES 
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FARM OUTPUT AND POPULATION 


Farm output increased slightly in 1956, raising the total 14 percent above the 
1947-49 average. Increasing livestock production has been mainly responsible 
for the record level of farm production in recent years. Livestock output has 
increased for 8 consecutive years, and the 1956 total exceeded the 1947-49 aver- 
age by 23 percent. Production of crops last year only exceeded the 1947-49 aver- 
age by 6 percent but this equaled the record first set in 1948 and reached again in 
1955. The United States’ population is continuing the fast rise begun after 
World War II, and since 1945 has increased at about the same rate as farm out- 
put. 

Mr. Horan. That is in terms of percentage, rather than actual per 
capita. 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, that is taking the average from 1910 to 1955 as 100 
and just tracing the growth in population, which is the greatest single 
demand factor for farm products, and the growth in farm output. 
Farm output moved ahead of population as we went into World War 
II and has stayed ahead. But we should not forget population and 
farm output are growing, and our problem is adjusting rates of 
growth rather than stopping growth. 

Mr. MarsnHati. Mr. Wells, in the last chart what would be the farm 
population itself during the time we have had this terriffic farm out- 
put ? 

Mr. Wetts. The farm population in 1910 to 1914 was about 34 per- 
cent of total United States population and at the present time it is 
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not much over 13 percent (13.3 percent for April 1, 1956). In addi- 
tion, the actual farm population has fallen from a little better than 32 
million in 1922 to about 22 million at the present. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Wells, have you miade any study at all to ascer- 
tain as to whether drought, nematode, or any other unusual condi- 
tions in a certain section of the United States has brought about more 
decrease as far as population is concerned? This plays an important 
part. 

Mr. Wetts. I should think so. I do not know of a specific study on 
that, Mr. Natcher. But in the Great Plains area, for example, I think 
there is no question but what the very severe drought of the thirties, 
which forced a great many people to leave, resulting in larger land 
holdings, has worked so that the population of the Great Plains area, 
farmwise, both total and as a percentage of the United States, is now 
lower than it-would have otherwise been. And I am sure there are 
many other areas m the United States where you have had something 
of this same thin 

Mr. NarcHer it has ¢ertainly worked that way, Mr. Wells, down 
my way. You know, during the last 10 days we have had flood condi- 
tions in Kentucky that have beer serious. In the Green River V alley, 
down in my section of Kentucky, from 1940 to 1950 we lost 100,000 
people. Loss of crops and flood conditions generally have played an 
important part in this loss of population. [I imagine this condition 
is present in other parts of the country throughout the United States. 

Mr. Wetts. In some places it is very substantial. ‘The most spec- 
tacular place I-ean think of is the Black Belt of Alabama which was 
formerly solid cotton before plant diseases forced a change to pasture 
and the result is much of the population disappeared. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my presentation or discussion of the 
current farm situation. 

Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Wells, I would like to say again that we always 
appreciate your appearance. I would like for you to know that we 
think these charts are excellent and ver y informative. 

Mr. Marswau. Mr. Chairman, 3 years ago we had a chart which 
Mr. Wells put in, a table showing the various amounts of subsidies 
which were paid out on losses, price-support operations, end other 
Government operations. That. table was a table that was interesting 
to quite a number of people. I wonder if that might not be brought 
up to date and placed in the record. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would be glad to have it. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Comparison of CCC farm price-support costs with subsidies and emergency investment 

















Program | Amount 
1, Losses under ate aaapert ¥ ogram: Million 
Basics __.- ahs beaee AS ; ‘ $1, 223 
Nonbasics_. shh S25 Bendis . ; i ere ; : : 2, 783 
NR 53550 nee : , 1 4,005 
2. Federal programs for— 
Consumer subsidies (losses) : 
SOW ua shi. -----} aul 22, 102 
DSC and RFC_.-- ; 32,143 
Subtotal. - is ail : a a : 4, 245 
Business reconversion payments (including tax amortization) __-_- 4 42, 620 
Subsidies to maritime organizations i 5 509 
Subsidies to airlines - - - - bows j : 5 353 
Total_. te : 47, 727 


3. Federal investment in— 
Food and fiber (CCC inventories) - - ‘ Sins 68,211 
National stockpile of material aye “ : 75 


Nortes,—This table brings up-to-date so far as is possible, the data for the specific programs included in » 
similar table which appeared on p. 42, pt. I of the 1954 appropriation hearings. Totals may not add due to 


rounding. 

1 From beginning of program through Dec. 31, 195€. 

2 Sinee July 1941. The last CCC subsidy program was ended on Oct. 31, 1947, although claims, refunds, 
and adjustments continued to be processed after that date. 

* Since July 1, 1943. All Defense Supplies Corporation and Reconstruction Finance Corporation subsidy 
peoaneems were ended by Oct. 14, 1946, but claims, refunds, and adjustments continued to be processed after 
that date. 

* Includes the following: (a) Rapid tax amortization for defense plants (through Jan. 23, 1957) $22,452 
million; (6) cost of termination of war contracts (as of July 1, 1946) $6,800 million; (c) difference between 
cost and sale price of real property held by War Assets Administration (as of pept. 30, 1949) $2,650 million; 
(d) gross amount of applications for relief from excess profits tax (as of June 30, 1948) $6,530 million; and 
(e) tax relief resulting from carryback allowance for anticipated losses under the quick refund provisions of 
the Tax Adjustment Act of 1945 (as of June 30, 1956) $4,188 million. Item (d) indicates applications for relief 
from excess-profits tax. Actual allowances granted were much smaller. The actual net loss to the Govern- 
ment on the 4.3 billions of claims which had been processed as of June 30, 1953 was some $262 million. 

5 Through fiscal 1956. 

6 As of Dec. 31, 1956. 

7 As of June 30, 1956. 


Mr. Wuirren. We would like, in addition to the charts you have 
shown, to have you bring forward the various other charts which you 
have normally put in the record. 

Mr. Weuts. There are a number of tables, Mr. Chairman, although 
I had proposed this year not to go into what Commodity Credit is or 
is not offering for sale at competitive prices. But I do have some 
other tables and there are one or two other charts which might be 
included. 

Mr. Wuirren. In view of the change in policy which finally came 
about, I don’t know that we need the long tables about what the 
Commodity Credit Corporation is offering. But I believe we might 
have a table in there listing anything they are not offering ¢ ompetitiv e. 

Mr. Wexts. I don’t know whether there is any such commodity. 

Mr. Wurrren. If there are, you might show the quantities. In 
some minor cases it might be needed as a reserve. I can clearly see 
that. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 
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Commopity Crepit CoRPORATION 


Quantity and inventory value of price-support commodities on hand as of Dec. 31, 1956, 
which have not been offered for sale in world trade on a competitive basis during the 
ee vey 1 through Dec. 31, 1956 

















Commodity Unit of Quantity Value 
measure 

tg cb oohecomen Pound.__.. 21, 753, 000 1 $1, 139, 000 
Nee ee ee Sd Ldedecd dns ccbecccoceaeoal 00. 133% 10, 636, 000 1 685, 000 
a a lad oe Wanita welled ee ude 131, 000 1 104, 000 
SE SUR UMNO oc i cecceewune oe Soon sie 33, 000 2 6, 000 
dot cen eee oceans See ti Se .| Bushel 10, 000 | 3 34, 000 
eR ree | Pound..... 41, 000 2 6, 000 
ee en re te SO Ea). iba banb) boaheccecceben ig .do_......| 267, 426, 000 ‘ 20, 783, 000 
ND a on bitin neve dnncandaccndweweeb ates ee Gallon. _-..-- 719, 000 5 428, 000 
ESS EES ESE ROS eae Oe Pound .___.- 76, 000 319, 000 
in iis bande beedeessscknhlbe ee veel LA Bushel....--| 17, 000 5 42, 000 

eb is Ads ue i lili little th lee odekeswsdaneel 23, 246, 000 

' 


1 Committed for disposition. Corn, wheat, and butter are not converted into products until commit- 
ments have been received for their sale or donation in processed form. 

? Committed for disposition. Represents residual balances in accounts due to lag in recording financial 
transactions. 

3 Consists of insignificant stocks at scattered locations which are anticipated to be sold domestically with- 
out impairing the price-support program. Previously these commodities were available for export sale ona 
competitive bid basis until stocks dwindled so low that this method of selling became impractical. 

‘This commodity was offered for sale on a competitive bid basis for export during the period January 
through March 1956 and will again be offered for the first 3 months in 1957. These are the slack production 
months when the gap between production and requirements is greatest. During the remainder of the year 
the commodity was available for domestic and export sale at announced prices. 

5 The entire stock constitutes less than a week’s supply and the expected deficit between production and 
requirements during the next few months is likely to result in liquidation of remaining stocks. Quantities 
in inventory have been available for domestic and export sale at announced prices and were reduced 69 per- 
cent during the period from July 1 to Dec. 31. 1956. 


Mr. Wuirten. Any further questions? 

Mr. Vursexx. I would like to ask this. I would like to ask your 
opinion as to what is the outlook for agriculture, in your opinion, for 
the next 4 or 5 years in the future. The members of this committee 
realize that agriculture has not shared fully in the economy of the 
country, in the prosperity of the country. And I for one would just 
like to know what you think the future outlook is as of the next 4 or 
5 years. I say 4 or 5 years, because if it should be good for the next 
4 or 5 years, I think we can take care of it. But I would hate to see 
a setback in it. 

Mr. Wetts. Well, Mr. Vursell, I don’t think any of us foresee the 
future very perfectly. My own personal opinion is that agriculture 
has some continuing troubles ahead of it for the next 3 or 4 or 5 
years. That is to say that probable farm production, barring wide- 
spread drought, and the way agricultural prices are determined as 
against the way other prices are deter mined—you have already called 
attention to this yourself—are such that agriculture faces some real 
pricing and marketing pr oblems—problems that are going to stay 
with us for some time. 

Having said I think our agriculture problems will continue with us 
for 2, 3 or 4 years, let me say I oni expect some improvement in 
the agriculture situation. Also I would expect a great many people 
to in fact continue to find real opportunities in agriculture. After 
all, there are several million farms. There are a great many young 
people who are going to be farm operators in the future. ‘There is 
no question in my mind but what m: iny of those young people are go- 
ing to find their best economic opportunities on farms; and many of 
today’ s farmers of course are going to do very well in the next 3, 4, 
or 5 years. 
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But looking at agriculture as a total, looking at our surplus prob- 
lems, looking at our marketing situation, I would say to you we may 
well continue to have surplus trouble for several years ahead, unless 
we run into the kind of drought I hope we do not see, or unless we find 
ourselves involved in war, which would be of no profit to any of us. 

Mr. Vursetu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 7, 1957. 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


EARL L. BUTZ, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

0. V. WELLS, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERV- 
ICE 

OMER W. HERRMANN, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, MARKETING 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 

ROY W. LENNARTSON, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, MARKETING 
SERVICES 

ARTHUR J. HOLMAAS, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION 

HARRY C. TRELOGAN, DIRECTOR, MARKETING RESEARCH DIVI- 
SION 

S. R. NEWELL, DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURAL ESTIMATES DIVISION 

MARTIN G. GARBER, DIRECTOR, FOOD DISTRIBUTION DIVISION 

W. C. CROW, LIAISON OFFICER, COMMISSIONERS OF AGRICULTURE 

JOHN J. KAMINSKI, CHIEF, BUDGET BRANCH 

D. BARTON DeLOACH, CHIEF, MARKET ORGANIZATION AND COSTS 
BRANCH, MARKETING RESEARCH DIVISION 

JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OF- 
FICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wuirten. We come next to the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice. We would like to have pages 1 to 4 of the Justification, volume 2, 
inserted in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Agricultural Marketing Service was established by the Secretary of 
Agriculture on November 2, 1953 under the authority of section 161 Revised 
Statutes (5 U. S. C. 22), Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953, and other authori- 
ties. The Service is organized to aid in advancing the orderly and efficient 
marketing and the effective distribution of products from the Nation’s farms. 
The marketing and distribution functions of the Department are centered in 
this Service. The Administrator of the Service is also responsible for the 
coordination of all statistical work of the Department. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service carries on the following principal 
programs; 

1. Research and agricultural estimates. 

These functions include— 

(@) marketing research directed toward the development of practical 
answers to problems encountered in moving agricultural products from 
the farm to the consumer, including expanded outlets for new and established 
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products, reduced costs, improved product quality, and improved market 
equipment and facilities ; 

(6) analyses of the economic situation and outlook for farm products, 
including factors affecting price, supply, and consumption; and statistical 
studies on farm population, costs, prices, and income in their relation to 
agriculture including causes for variations and trends; 

(ec) crop and livestock estimates including acreages, yields, production, 
stocks, values, and utilization of farm crops ; numbers, production, value, and 
utilization of livestock and livestock products and such related data on 
prices received and paid by farmers. 

2. Marketing Services 
These activities contribute to the efficient and orderly marketing of agricul- 
tural commodities through— 

(a) the Market News Service which provides timely and reliable market 
reports on all major agricultural commodities to help farmers determine 
when and where and at what price to sell their products. 

(b) Inspection, classing, grading and standardization services to develop 
standards of quality for agricultural commodities and to use them in pro- 
viding an impartial inspection, classing, and grading service. 

(c) Freight rate service to assist in obtaining and maintaining equitable 
transportation rates and services on farm supplies and products. 

{d) Regulatory activities covering administration of laws aimed at pro- 
tecting farmers and others from financial loss resulting from deceptive, 
careless, and fraudulent marketing practices. 


3. Payments to States 


The Service administers the matched fund program for marketing activities 
carried out through cooperative arrangements by State Departments of Agri- 
culture, Bureaus of Markets, and similar State agencies. 


4. School-lunch program 


Federal assistance is provided to States and Territories for use in serving 
nutritious midday meals to children attending schools of high school grades or 
under in order to improve the health and well-being of the Nation’s children, and 
broaden the market for agricultural food commodities. 


5. Removal of surplus agricultural commoditics and marketing agreements and 
orders. 
These activities directly or indirectly tend to maintain prices received by 
farmers and establish and maintain orderly marketing conditions through— 

(a) removing from the market surplus agricultural commodities through 
purchase and donation to eligible recipients, export and diversion payments, 
and distribution of Commodity Credit Corporation donated commodities to 
eligible outlets authorized under section 416 ; 

(b) administration of marketing agreements and orders; 

(c) cooperation with the food trade and others to encourage greater con- 
sumption of abundant foods. 


6. Work performed for others 

The Agricultural Marketing Service has also been delegated authority for, or 
is called upon, to perform other service for Federal, State, and private agencies, 
on a reimbursable or advance payment basis. These include among others the 
special school milk program, food planning for defense emergency conditions, and 
administration of section 708 of title VII of the National Wool Act of 1954. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service maintains its central office in Washington, 
D. C., but a large part of the program activity is carried on through State offices 
on agricultural estimates and functional field branch offices of the several Wash- 
ington commodity and functional divisions located in over 225 cities and towns 
in the United States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Cuba. 

On November 30, 1956 (excluding the offices of the Milk Marketing Adminis- 
trators) there were approximately 7,000 full-time employees, distributed about 
1,800 in the District of Columbia metropolitan area and the remainder in the 
field. In addition there were about 1,200 part-time and intermittent employees 
primarily in the field. A substantial portion of Agricultural Marketing Service 
employment is financed through revenue from fees, charges, or other assessments 
and through joint financing or other arrangements with States and private 
cooperators. 
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Appropri- Budget esti- 
ated, 1957 mates, 1958 
ASS } 
} 
Appropriated funds: a | 
Marketing research and agricultural estimates___.....____- --| $13, 437, 000 $15, 482, 500 
i nn gh hale tea ied cael een 13, 020, 000 15, 186, 000 
Payments to States, Territories, and possessions.._................-.---- 1, 160, 000 1, 260, 000 
School-lunch program... ...............-.-- shabbat En alc eet a eka tebibion | 100,000,000 100, 000, 000 
Total appropriated funds (excluding permanent appropriations) -_____- 127, 617, 000 131, 928, 500 


1 Li ial 


Summary of appropriations, 1957 and estimates, 1958 











| Totalesti- | Budget esti- | Increase (+) 
Appropriation item mated avail- | mates, 1958 | or 
able 1957 | | decrease (—) 
Marketing research and service: 
Marketing research and agricultural estimates.........__._| $13,437,000 | $15,482,500 | +-$2,045, 500 
Marketing services... sialic oalle 13,020,000 | 15,186,000 | +2, 166,000 
Payments to States, Territories, and ‘possessions. - webb eutedt 1, 160, 000 | 1, 260, 000 | +100, 000 
School-lunch program. - -| 100,000,000 | 100,000,000 |__.......-.- 
Perishable Aericontaral Commodities Act fund (permanent) | 546, 000 | 675, 000 | +129, 000 
Removal of surplus vane marcy commodities sa corms of | | 
customs receipts—permanent) ? nevenilinai waae .| 199,976,003 | 223,500,000 | +23, 523, 997 
ide Bence t> deisietnvirend .| 328, 139, 003 356, 103, 500 +27, 964, 497 
Deduct permanent appropriations (show n in detail above) _. _| 200, 522, 003 224, 175, 000 +23, 652, 997 
Total (excluding permanent appropriations) --_._......., 127, 617, 000 131, 78, 500, +4, 311, 500 








Special activity: Reimbursement to Commodity Credit | 
Corporation for advances for grading and classing activities_| 367, 740 | 80, 449 —287, 291 





1 In addition, undbligated balance of $304,401 available in fiseal year 1957, of which $290,401 is estimated to 
be carried forward into 1958. 


2In addition, unobligated balance of $244,701,053 available in fiscal year 1957, of which $198,295,141 is 
estimated to be carried forward into 1958. 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Wells, do you have a general statement which 
you care to present / 

Mr. We ts. I do have a general statement, Mr. Chairman, and I 
would like to present it. 

Mr. Wurtren. We would be glad to have you do so. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wetis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are 
happy to again review with this committee the work of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service and to present the budget estimates for fiscal 
1958. 

In past appearances we have stressed the need for more effective 
and efficient agricultural marketing and distribution. With the in- 
creased funds made available, we are making progress. However, 
much remains to be done. 

Agriculture is a substantial contributor to national growth; it sup- 
plies food and fiber for our own population as well as substantial 
quantities of product for foreign sale. But American farmers also 
want to share in rising standards of living. This and the fact that 
their returns chiefly derive from what consumers pay for food and 
clothing less all handling, processing, selling and other marketing costs 
explains their interest in a more efficient marketing system—efficient 
in terms of physical operations, efficient in terms of pricing arrange- 
ments, and efficient in terms of increasing sales. 
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AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE PROGRAMS 


The programs of the Agricultural Marketing Service are directly 
aimed at increasing marketing efficiency. These programs embrace the 
entire marketing process for farm products from the time they leave 
the farm until they reach the consumer, 

The marketing research program attacks marketing problems at 
their roots, working i in cooperation with farmers, the land- -grant col- 
leges, and the agricultural trades. Measurement and analysis of 
price spreads and marketing costs keep farmers and the public in- 
formed and aid in identifying areas in need of improvement. We 
use the tools of science in the biological, chemical, engineering, eco- 
nomic, statistical, and other fields in searching out answers on mar- 
keting costs, quality maintenance, market outlets, : and improvements in 
methods, practices, and facilities. Moreover, we assist in finding new 
markets and widening existing ones by learning the current needs of 
both industrial and household consumers. In short, our research pro- 
gram covers all steps in the marketing or handling of farm commodi- 
ties and their derivative products. 

Basic statistical and economic data relating to food and agriculture 
are gathered, analyzed, interpreted, and provided to farmers and 
others through our economic analysis and crop reporting services. 
Such services ; provide the basis for making effective production plans 
and marketing decisions. 

We also provide many other services which assist in orderly mar- 
keting and distribution, The market news service gathers and re- 
leases ; today’s mar ket information today—information which is essen- 
tial to orderly pricing of commodities which are sold concurrently 
at many differnt locations. The inspection, grading, classing, and 
standardization services establish a apply uniform standards of 
quality which again make orderly trading possible as well as con- 
tributing to improved quality of product. 

The national school lunch and the special milk programs help 
improve consumption habits and increase consumption of food prod- 
ucts. The food distribution program moves surplus food commodities 
to schools, charitable institutions, and the needy. The plentiful foods 
program assists in directing consumer attention to foods in plentiful 
supply—to commodities where increased sales are most: needed. 

Marketing agreements and orders regulate and improve marketing 
of fluid milk, vegetables, and fruits. The administration of m: arketing 
regulatory laws promotes fair play and orderly trading in the market- 
ing channels. Service projects, carried on a matching fund basis with 
State departments of agriculture, help to adapt and further refine 
many of the services just eitiherieed to where they can be most 
effective at the local level. 

Marketing programs are not the only answer to our farm problems. 
But they are essential. Agricultural prosperity depends in large de- 
gree upon reducing or holding down marketing costs, upon accurate 
market information and the nec essary grading and regulatory activi- 
ties to insure orderly marketing, and upon finding ways and means 
of aiding farm products to successfully meet the unceasing competi- 
tion for the consumer’s dollar. 

The budget for fiscal year 1958 follows the same general pattern 
as established in the last 2 years. It permits further increases in 
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marketing research, some specific additions to market news and crop 
reporting services, continued strengthening of certain regulatory 
activities, and some increase in the allowance for matched fund work 
with State departments of agriculture. 


INTENSIFIED MARKETING RESEARCH 


The budget calls for intensified research to assist in expanding out- 
lets for farm products. This program contemplates expanded 
research relating to market development for new and existing prod- 
ucts, including consumer preference studies and the evalu: ation and 
measurement of alternative merchandising methods. 

In the area of market organization and costs, the nature and magni- 
tude of changes in market spreads or margins must be defined more 
clearly and the resulting economic effects measured. Emphasis will 
continue on breaking down farm-to-retail market margins in order 
to better understand the marketing cost picture and indicate oppor- 
tunities for achieving greater effici iency. Rapidly changmg market 
organizations and practices need to be studied to determine how they 
may affect farmers’ bargaining positions and returns. 

Biological research in the field of improving and evaluating product 
quality ‘would be expanded to provide increased control of insects 
attacking farm products in marketing channels, for the prevention of 
spoilage and loss of product quality through disease, and to assist in 
the development of objective measurements of product quality. 

The proposed budget also provides for increased research relating 
to marketing facilities, work methods, and equipment. This includes 
studies on transportation facilities, equipment, and methods; on better 
shipping containers and packaging, and on how to strengthen whole- 
saling and retailing methods, particularly in distributing food through 
institutional outlets and in improving store facilities and handling 
methods. 

ECONOMIC AND STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


Our economic and statistical analyses supply the base for much of 
the economic information and farm outlook work carried forward by 
State extension services, the farm press, and farm organizations. 
Farmers, processors, and dealers find reliable information regarding 
the demand-supply-price outlook a vitally important factor in ‘making 
production and marketing decisions. As in the past year, the demand 
for information of this kind continues to increase, 

The budget provides a small increase for economic research, chiefly 
to allow more detailed regional analysis, as well as funds to assist in 
strengthening our estimates of farm expenditures in order to give more 
accurate farm income estimates both for the United States and State 
by State. Our data on farm income and production expenses are 
being improved as a result of the special survey of farmers’ expendi- 
ture patterns for 1955. However, annual or recurring checks are also 
needed due to the rapid changes in conditions which affect agriculture 
and the increasing importance of cash expenditures in the farm pro- 
duction picture. 
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CROP AND LIVESTOCK ESTIMATES 


The crop and livestock reporting work is a basic service for all 
agriculture. The reports issued are of immediate value to farmers in 
making production and marketing plans. In addition, the basic 
statistics are utilized throughout Shanes and are essential in the 
development and the administration of agricultural programs, Much 
of the research carried on throughout the Department starts from 
the basic facts provided by this service. 

During the past 4 years some needed additions have been made to 
these stadioticdl seg-vices, including provision for experimental or pilot 
work relating to new and improved methods of estimating crop 
acreage and yields as well as livestock numbers. The budget contains 
funds for some much needed additions during the coming year. 

Our poultry estimates need to be strengthened. This is a field 
where the absence of any convenient, easily accessible check data 
makes it imperative to develop and maintain the best possible 
reporting lists. 

Provision is made for the full assumption by the Crop Reporting 
Service of the responsibility of issuing weekly weather crop reports. 

These reports, prepared from data available from our State statisti- 
cians’ offices and the Weather Bureau, assist farmers and the public 
to keep track of developments between the more comprehensive 
monthly crop reports. The budget proposal provides a much im- 
proved, more adequate basis for these reports and will be a material 
step forward. 

The constantly increasing dependence on prices received and prices 

paid by farmers—as economic indicators, for income and par ity price 
eompetatictn and for use in research—calls for more precise and 
detailed data. The proposed budget calls for a pilot program of 
objective measurements to meet this need for better price estimates, 
utilizing improved sampling techniques and e: + gaa use of per- 
sonal interviews. This program should answer the constantly recur- 
ring questions as to the reliability of our price estimates and possible 
means for getting more precise, better Jeiined data. At the same 
time, by actually F eadedhintng our price work in four States in 
different regions it will also improve the accuracy of our current price 
material. 

Meanwhile, we have also developed and are prepared to discuss 
with this committee a report on current improvement activities and 
long-range plans for our Crop Reporting or Agricultural Estimates 
Service. This is in response to the letter addressed by the chairman 
to the Secretary of Agriculture under date of last July 31. The 
increases asked for in this budget, as well as those which the committee 
has granted over the last 4 years, are all parts of the general pattern 
for future development which are recommended in this report. 


MARKETING SERVICE PROGRAMS 


The several Marketing Service programs—market news, the inspec- 
tion and grading services, and the marketing regulatory activities— 
are integral parts of the farm marketing system. To be effective, these 
services must keep pace with needs and changes in marketing patterns, 
in market centers, and in methods of transportation, handling, and 
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merchandising farm products. The budget includes several proposals 
to further expand and improve some of these much needed services. 


ADDITIONAL MARKET NEWS ITEMS PROPOSED 


The Market News Service would be extended to cover reporting on 
oultry, dairy product, or hog prices in four additional areas under 
ederal-State cooperatively financed arrangements; to provide a 

further expansion in coverage on fruits and vegetables moving by 

truck ; and to permit a third step in improving the leased wire teletype 

service. Also, funds are included to cover seasonal costs of price re- 
orting at two additional tobacco auction markets to which inspection 
as been recently extended. 

The Market News Service has been gradually expanding in man 
ways over a number of years, including additional areas, covering ad- 
ditional items, under more cooperative arrangements. To maintain 
a continuous and uniformly high standard of service throughout the 
country, adequate supervision and coordination of the technical aspects 
of market news activities are essential. The budget provides some ad- 
ditional funds for these purposes: We believe they can be so used as 
to substantially improve the quality of the work. 


OTHER NEEDS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Adequate quality standards for our farm products are basic to an 
effective inspection and grading program. Small increases are 
budgeted for the development and improvement of standards and the 
procedures for applying them to dairy products, fruits and vegetables, 
and livestock and meats. 

Continued heavy marketings of grain again make it necessary to re- 
quest funds to continue strengthening the Federal supervision and ex- 
pedite the handling of appeal inspections through the establishment 
of two additional offices located in growing marketing centers. 

In addition, the enactment of Public Law 861 last August imposed 
added responsibilities on the Department to detect violations of the 
Grain Standards Act and its regulations by grain handlers and grain 
samplers, to document evidence, and to determine appropriate action. 
A budget proposal is included for implementing this work. 

In accordance with the general policy approved in the 1957 budget, 
regularly pEpreprntes funds are requested to finance the minimum 
recurring cost of providing seasonal tobacco inspection service at four 
additional auction markets designated during 1956. 

Our workload under the several regulatory laws—Federal Seed, 
Packers and Stockyards, and Warehouse Acts—continues to grow. 
Funds are urgently needed for these areas of work so the Department 
can more adequately meet its responsibilities under these acts—that is, 
to provide regulatory services which are of direct and significant inter- 
est both to farmers and trade. 

We are expanding our work under the Packers and Stockyards Act 
this year with the increased funds made available. By the end of this 
year, we expect to have 70 percent of the eligible yards posted. If the 
here proposal for next year is approved the posting program can 
be over 90 percent completed by June 30, 1958. 
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The budget makes provision for more adequate administration of 
the import provisions of the Federal Seed Act. Imported seed must 
meet certain standards of quality, while all seed moving in interstate 
commerce must be completely and truthfully labeled. We are finding 
it increasingly difficult to handle the increased workload on imported 
seed without excessive delays. This should be corrected. 

The budget also provides funds to help strengthen the administra- 
tion of the United States Warehouse Act. Adequate supervision of 
licensed warehouse facilities, carried out through a system of compre- 
hensive upannounced examinations, is the foundation upon which a 
high degree of confidence in the administration of this program has 
been created. Funds are needed in order to allow the number or fre- 
quency of examinations per warehouse to be increased. 


PROTECTIVE GARMENTS WORN BY INSPECTORS AND GRADERS 


The Department inspects food products to assure clean, sound, and 
wholesome products for human consumption. In order to protect from 
contamination the products being inspected and graded, employees 
engaged in such activities are required by regulation to wear washable 
outer garments. However, under current practices these employees 
personally must bear this expense. The budget proposes appropriated 
funds to cover the cost of purchasing and furnishing washable outer 
garments to employees inspecting and grading processed fruits and 
vegetables, dairy products, poultry products, and meats. This pro- 
posal is consistent with a similar item applicable to meat inspection in 
the Agricultural Research Service. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT FUND CONTRIBUTIONS 


The budget provides funds equivalent to the employer share of the 
retirement contribution for the marketing research and service pro- 
grams. In the past, the Federal contribution toward the retirement 
fund for all employees has been financed from appropriated funds. 
Further, recent congressional action relative to the primarily fee-sup- 
ported inspection and grading program was that contributions to these 

rograms from the F elev Treasury should not be reduced until legis- 
ative per with regard to these programs could be resolved. There- 
fore, this budget provides for an increase in the direct appropriation 
so that the cost of the retirement contributions for the inspection and 
grading program can be met without increasing fees for this purpose. 


MATCHED-FUND MARKETING SERVICE WORK 


Matched-fund marketing service work with the State departments 
of agriculture is a valuable means for getting actual improvements in 
marketing. By getting practical application of improved marketing 
practices, the matched-fund arrangement, provided for in the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act of 1946, aids in maintaining quality and re- 
ducing spoilage, expanding outlets for farm products, and providing 
State and local marketing information. 

Currently, 41 States and Territories are carrying out about 120 
service projects under this fund-matching program. The State 
legislatures are meeting this winter, and a number of States are ex- 
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pected to increase their appropriations for this program. This will 
result in additional requests for Federal matching funds and provide 
for the continuing gradual growth and improvement in the matched- 
fund program. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO STATE 


For 2 successive years the Advisory Committee on Cooperative 
Work with State Departments of Agriculture has expressed a need 
for more technical assistance from the Department in carrying on the 
matched-fund marketing service programs. It has continued to em- 
phasize the urgent need by the States for specialized assistance in 
applying research results and experience from other States to the 
solution of the marketing problem at hand. Increased assistance to 
the States is essential to assure that Federal matching funds are being 
utilized by the States in the most effective manner. 


SURPLUS DISPOSAL ACTIVITIES 


We are continuing to encourage abundant consumption of agri- 
cultural products by distributing surplus foods outside commercial 
channels as well as through the plentiful foods programs. 

The budget contemplates continued emphasis on the domestic dona- 
tion program under both section 32 and section 416 to remove seasonal 
excess supplies from the market and to move surplus food products 
into consumption channels. Through this approach, 12 million 
United States schoolchildren, 1.4 million needy persons in charitable 
institutions, and about 3 million needy persons in family units in this 
country received food during the last 6 months of calendar 1956, 
Total distribution of surplus foods (including that to foreign out- 
lets) for the 6 months ending December 31, 1956, was 1.4 billion 
pounds compared with 761 million pounds during the comparable 
period last year. 

The Nation’s food handlers and food editors are giving us splendid 
cooperation in our plentiful foods program to call consumer attention 
to foods in especially good supply and so help move increased quanti- 
ties in the commercial market. 

The special milk program, a related activity, helps move milk into 
use in fluid form before it accumulates in surplus form. Last year, 
nearly 1.4 billion half-pints of fluid milk were consumed under this 
program by children in schools. This year, further expansion is ex- 
pected in schools and in child-care institutions that were made eligible 
under the expanded authorization enacted at the last session of the 
Congress. 

SCHOOL LUNCH FUNDS INCREASED IN 1957 


The increased funds onerCuiens for the school lunch program for 
this year are assisting schools in providing noonday meals to more 
schoolchildren. For the current year, it is expected that the Federal 
reimbursement rate per lunch will average slightly higher than in 
recent years. 

The record high distribution of surplus commodities to schools 
which occurred last ag is continuing this year and the budget esti- 
mates assume that the Federal contribution will continue next year 
at about the current level. 
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AMS PROGRAMS FACILITATE FARM MARKETING 


Our marketing system is intricate. It is sensitive to many domestic 
and international developments. It handles the products from mil- 
lions of farms and includes millions of producers, processors, and 
dealers, each making his own plans. We feel that significant, worth- 
while contributions to farm marketing can and are being made in 
both the service and research fields—marketing research, market 
news, grading and inspection, marketing agreements, crop and live- 
stock statistics, economic analyses, and similar activities that bring 
greater efficiency, strength, and stability to commercial agricultural 
markets. 

The budget of the Agricultural Marketing Service reflects the mini- 
mum requirements for meeting these important needs. In addition, 
it provides the necessary funds for the school lunch programs and dis- 
tribution of surplus agricultural commodities to schools, institutions, 
and’ needy persons—a significant service both to farmers and to those 
receiving the surplus food. 

We very much appreciate this opportunity to discuss the proposed 
budget with you ae report again on our marketing work. We shall 
be glad to provide any additional information you may desire. 


MARKETING COSTS AND MARGINS 


Mr. Wurrren. One of the things I think that has contributed to 
some degree of public understanding about the plight of the farmer 
has been the action of this committee in setting aside funds to get the 
true facts about the spread between what the farmer received and the 
consumer paid for agricultural commodities. Prior to that there were 
many occasions on which even the Secretary said if the farmer did 
not take lower prices the consumers were going to rise up against all 
farm programs. 

It is my belief, and I know I am supported by the committee, the 
Secretary was erroneously giving the farmers credit for the increased 
retail price which the consumers were paying. 

Now, you have been doing some very fine work. I have read a 
number of your reports, and I am glad to see that the Secretary him- 
self has publicized much of the information showing where the food 
dollar really goes. It helps the public to understand that higher food 
costs are certainly not the fault of the farmer, and in most instances 
the farmer is not receiving any part of the increased price paid by the 
consumer. 

I wish you would describe to us in detail, and include in the record 
at this point, some of the highlights of your findings. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, in previous years he has had some 
very graphic charts about the amount of the loaf of bread that the 
farmer gets and that sort of thing. I wonder if he has them. 

Mr. We ts. I don’t have those charts with me. We can supply 
them for the record. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would be glad to have the charts, and I would 
like the full story to appear here. I think there has been a great 
change in the attitude toward the farmer and the farm program, 
and I think this change is due in part to the information you have 
gotten together here. 
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Now, I say to the Secretary’s credit that, once the facts were made 
apparent, he has been busy drawing those facts to the attention of 
the public. 

Mr. Horan. Actually, Mr. Chairman, I would like to see two sets 
of charts. I would like to see one showing what the farmer actually 
gets, and then one, the graphic kind, hse you slice the loaf of 
bread—and then another set of charts showing what the picture 
would be if the farmer was getting parity. 

Mr. Wurrren. I think it would be good to have that. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 






Selecte food products—Retail price, farm value of equivalent quantities sold 
producers, markeiing margin, and farmer’s share of retail price, actual 1956 and 
assumed 1956 based on parity prices 








1956 actual Assumed, based on aver- 
age 1956 parity prices 













Product Unit 
Retail 


price! | value 





er’s 
share 


price | value |Margin 














Cents | Cents | Percent} Cents | Cents | Percent 
Beef (Choice grade). -_......-- Pound. .-_-_-- 66. 0 40.1 25.9 61 83. 2 57.3 69 
Pork (excluding lard) -_........_|- Wincens 46.7 23.7 23.0 51 57.9 34.9 60 
WE GUE A SA. Secs satnok diver Quart... 23.3 10.6 12.7 45 24.3 11.6 48 
Chickens, frying...............| Pound......| 46.5 25. 8 20. 7 55 59.8 39. 1 65 
| Ra So ee eT ee Dozen... 57.6 39.8 17.8 69 65.4 47.6 73 
Bread, white__-.....-.- cateuae Pound_.-.-. 17.9 3.1 14.8 17 18. 5 3.7 20 
WEG WINDS son ocas actu dungose 5-pound._--- 53.3 20.0 33. 3 38 57.7 24. 4 42 
he de vikostbine sbeebs Pound. .---- 18.6 6.4 12.2 34 20.0 7.8 39 
BONES Dio ncaa os S654. edn 4-00 nn 14,2 6.1 8.1 43 14,2 6.1 43 
TepMbs laa hss sien Each........ 11.2 2.2 9.0 20 12.4 3.4 27 
NN oh ee | Dozen....... 58. 2 19.7 38.5 34 64.8 26.3 41 
OE hans sidica ects ..-| 10-pound....| 67.7 26.3 41.4 39 65.8 24.4 37 
Beans with pork, canned___-_-_- 16-ounce 
CMMaisdiai. 14.6 2.2 12.4 15 15.4 3.0 19 





1 Retail price computed by adding 1956 actual margin to farm value based on parity price. 
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In 1956, urban consumers paid an average of 17.9 cents per pound loaf of white 
bread. For the wheat and other ingredients used in a pound of bread, farmers 
received 3.1 cents, or 17 percent of the retail price. If farmers had received 
parity prices for wheat in 1956, their returns for the wheat used in a loaf of 
bread would have been increased by 0.6 cent. If all of this 0.6-cent increase were 
reflected in higher retail prices for bread, the farmer’s share would have been 
3.7 cents out of an 18.5-cent retail price, or 20 percent. 


Where It Goes 


THE CONSUMER’S MILK DOLLAR 





55¢ FOR MARKETING 
ietinppiove Profits .__-_- S¢ 


5 (before taxes) 
“-Management 4¢ 


: non --ee- Distribution _23¢ 


45¢ TO FARMER 







Processing --18¢ 





ai: Assembly __ 5¢ 
1955 Data 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 3415-5618) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


In 1956, urban consumers paid an average of 23.3 cents per quart of milk (aver- 
age BLS prices, based mainly on sales in single-quart rather than multiquart con- 
tainers). Farmers received for each quart about 10.6 cents or 45 percent of the 
retail price. This was the same share they received in 1955—the data given in 
the chart. 

If farmers had received parity prices for milk in 1956 their returns for milk for 
fluid use would have been increased by 48 cents per hundredweight or 1.0 cent per 
quart. If all of this 1-cent increase were reflected in higher retail prices, the 
farmer’s share would have been 11.6 cents out of a 24.3-cent retail price, or 
48 percent. 


Mr. Wurrren. I know you have issued a number of reports in con- 
nection with your studies. It is my idea that the more graphic charts 
that you have in those bulletins might be included in the record 
at this point. 

Mr. Wess. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am sure you and the members 
of this committee know that we have done some work in measuring the 
costs and margins involved in moving products from the farm to the 
retail market for many years. However, for fiscal year 1956 there was 
a provision which mare that 

Mr. Wurrren. We might include the provision at this point in the 
record. It was written by this committee. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 
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From the Department of Agriculture and Farm Credit Administration Appro- 
priation Act, 1956: 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


“Provided, That not less than $250,000 of the funds contained in this appro- 
priation shall be available to gather statistics and conduct a special study on the 
price spread between the farmer and the consumer.” 


From the Department of Agriculture and Farm Credit Administration Appro- 
priation Act, 1957: 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


“Provided, That not less than $350,000 of the funds contained in this appro- 
priation shall be available to continue to gather statistics and conduct a special 
study on the price spread between the farmer and the consumer.” 


FUNDS EARMARKED FOR COSTS AND MARGINS WORK 


Mr. Wetts. For fiscal 1956 the provision was that $250,000 of the 
sum appropriated for marketing research should be available for the 
systematic development of costs and margins work. 

Following the enactment of that provision, we first went through 
our regular statistical work and tried to find ways and means 
of strengthening that. Second, we started a series of com- 
modity studies designed to develop, commodity by commodity, 
a first cross-section picture of what the cost or margin situation 
might be. We have continued that work for this fiscal year 
in accordance with the provision that $350,000 should be available for 
such work in fiscal 1957. We have interpreted that, Mr. Chairman, 
to include the cost of actual work, plus funds obligated for contracts 
entered into during the year, which is the way we handle our research 
regularly. What I am saying is that some of the money will not im- 
mediately be expended when it is obligated, in the year we enter into 
the contract ; rather, it will be expended as the contract work proceeds. 

I asked Mr. Trelogan, the Director of the Marketing Research Divi- 
sion, and Mr. DeLoach, who is in charge of the branch that actually 
earries this work forward, if they would have a kit of the materials 
that we have so far developed, and we are ready to go into this in as 
much detail as you care to. 


DISTRIBUTION OF COST AND MARGINS INFORMATION 


But over and beyond the studies themselves is the question as to 
how we make this information available and generally useful to the 
public. We are, I think, Mr. Chairman, seeing increasing attention 
in the press, in farm and trade meetings and other places to this 
costs and margins material. As a matter of fact, we have a sug- 
gestion in the budget request for this year which would provide for 
a full-time information man to work in this field during the coming 
year. We think we have gone far enough down the line in developing 
materials that we should bring increased attention to how the ma- 
terial is distributed. Recent work ranges all the way from keeping 
current estimatess of the farmer’s share of the consumers retail fooc 
dollar to the publication of the first exploratory discussion of food 
stamps and their possible effect on retail food prices or the cost of 
handling food. And I don’t know exactly how many studies we 
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have altogether, some 18 or 20 different lines of work going forward 
in this field. 

Mr. Wurrten. If these gentlemen have the materials, I would 
like to include them in connection with your presentation. 

Mr. Wetts. These materials are everything we have published, 
Mr. Chairman. 

I think what we had better do is prepare a statement, which will 
run some length. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is all right. I think it is highly important. 
In connection with charts and things of that sort, I think the prin- 
cipal ones that you may have siseelie released should be included at 
this point in the record. Then we will go into the detail of it with 
Mr. Trelogan. 

Mr. We ts. I will be glad to do that. 

(The material referred to above is as follows :) 


SPecrAL MARGINS AND Costs STUDIES 


MARKETING COSTS FOR FOOD 
The farmer’s share of the consumer’s retail food dollar dropped rather 
steadily from a record high of 53 percent in 1945 to 40 percent in 1956. It has 
declined in all but 2 years since 1945. The farmer’s share in 1956 averaged 
the same as in 1940, immediately preceding the rapid rise during World War 
II (fig. 1). 


FARMER'S SHARE OF THE 
CONSUMER'S FOOD DOLLAR 


1940 1945 1950 1955 


AMS NEG. 1960-57 (2) 





Figure 1. 


The increased spread between retail-store prices and farm prices of food 
products—the marketing margin—is the principal factor causing the decline 
in the farmer’s share since 1945. As shown in figure 2, the marketing margin’ 





2 As used in this report, the marketing margin is the difference between retail-store cost 
of a typical family market basket of farm food products and payment received by farmers 
for an equivalent quantity of farm produce (farm value). The marketing margin includes 
all charges for processing and distributing farm products after they are sold by farmers. 
The market basket contains the average quantities of farm-produced food products pur- 
——- for consumption at home by urban wage-earner and clerical-worker families in 
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went up in all but 1 of the 11 years and increased by more than 80 percent. 
The farm value rose in only 4 years. In 1956 it averaged about 10 percent 
higher than in 1945, 


Compared with 1945 


MARKETING MARGIN AND FARM VALUE OF FOOD 
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U. & DEPARTMENT OF AURICULTURE NEG. 1959-57(1) AGRICUL: URAL MARKETING SERVICE 





FIGURE 2. 


Most of the widening in price spreads during the last decade came during 
two periods of general price inflation—the first following World War II and 
the second during the early part of the Korean conflict (fig. 2). (Some of the 
widening following World War II was the result of removing subsidies that 
were paid to marketing firms to keep retail food prices down during the war 
period.) Since 1952, the marketing margin has risen by an average of only 1 to 2 
percent per year. The decline in the farmer’s share since 1952 was more the 
result of lower farmer prices than higher per unit marketing costs. Measured 
on a monthly basis, the farmer’s share reached a low of 38 percent in December 
1955. But with the improvement in farm prices during 1956, the farmer’s share 
increased to 41 percent in several months of 1956. 


Consumer incomes and the marketing bill 


Consumers spent a slightly larger share of their income for food in 1956 than 
they did in 1940. This is because they are eating more and better foods at home 
and buying more restaurant meals than in the prewar period. In part, the 
proportion of income spent for food has stayed up because of consumers’ willing- 
ness to buy more and more services with their food. These increased services 
and the additional volume of food marketed also have added to total marketing 
costs. 

The total bill for marketing farm food products has increased from $9 billion 
in 1940 to about $34 billion in 1956 (fig. 3). Several factors accounted for this 
$25 billion increase between 1940 and 1956 (fig. 4). The volume of food marketed 
increased by about 50 percent. This increase would raise the $9 billion bill at 
the 1940 cost level to about $13.5 billion. 
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FIGURE 3. 


FACTORS IN RISE OF MARKETING BILL SINCE 1940 
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At the 1956 cost level, the bill for marketing this 1956 volume of food would 
amount to $28 billion. With the general rise in all prices and costs since 1940, 
charges for performing marketing operations have increased by nearly 110 per- 
cent (as measured by the marketing margins). 

The remaining $6 billion of the increase represents payments consumers are 
making for new marketing services which have been added since 1940. The 
marketing system is providing more services—packaging, processing, more con- 
venience foods, more meals eaten out—that add to the labor and cost required to 
move foods from the farm to consumers. However, not all processing and packag- 
ing necessarily add to the cost of food. In some cases, reduction in waste and 
spoilage and the higher costs of shipping perishable foods may offset the extra 
cost of processing and packaging. 








Labor 


Labor cost is one of the most important cost items affecting the prices paid 
by consumer for food. The cost of labor engaged in marketing food has risen 
each year since 1940. This increase reflects expansion in quantity of products 
marketed, addition of marketing services per unit of products, and the general 
rise in wages and nonwage payroll costs throughout the economy during World 
War II and postwar years. 

The trend in the number of persons engaged in marketing farm-produced foods 
has been generally upward since 1940, with a slight decrease during World 
War II. The number of persons engaged in food marketing, estimated on a 
full-time equivalent basis, was 5.2 million in 1956, approximately 33 percent 
more than in 1940, The cost of labor amounted to an estimated $18.3 billion 
in 1956—an increase of about 273 percent over the labor cost for marketing farm- 
produced foods in 1940. 

The increase in labor costs has been affected most by increases in wage rates 
and other payroll costs which have been part of the general rise in costs and 
prices throughout the economy since World War II. Average hourly earnings 
of employees of farm food marketing firms, excluding transportation, were $1.82 
in 1956. This contrasts with average hourly earnings of 61 cents for these 
workers in 1940. 

Federal and, in some instances, State legislation establishing minimum wage 
levels may have contributed in part to this increase. In addition, expanding 
coverage and provisions of collective-bargaining agreements between unions 
and management in the processing, wholesaling, and retailing industries has no 
doubt contributed to increasing wage rates as well as nonwage labor costs. 

Even so, year-to-year increases in average hourly earnings of employees in 
food manufacturing generally have been smaller since 1940 then those for all 
manufacturing employees, particularly during the early years of this period. 
Annual increases since 1940 have been about the same for retail food store 
employees as the average for all employees in retail trade. Hourly earnings 
in retail trade since 1940 have not increased as much as those in manufacturing. 

Fringe benefits, which became important during World War II, have increased 
in amount, and the practice has spread to an increasing number of firms. Sup- 
plements to wages and salaries, which include employer payments for social 
insurance, unemployment insurance, unemployment taxes, compensation for in- 
juries, and contributions to private pension and welfare funds, amount to about 
7 percent of wages and salaries. Additional benefits to employees in the form 
of paid vacations, paid holidays, other time off with pay, bonuses, and profit- 
sharing plans bring the total of fringe benefits, including supplements to wages 
and salaries, to as much as 20 percent of payroll for some firms. 

Because of increased output per man-hour of labor, labor cost per unit has 
not increased as much as wage rates and other payroll costs. From 1940 
through 1956, per unit labor cost has increased about 140 percent (fig. 5). 

It also should be noted that, although payments for wages and salaries have 
increased since 1940, this increase has been a factor in expanding consumer 
expenditures for food. Expenditures per person for food have increased each 
year since 1946, with the exception of 1949. 
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Ficure 5. 
Transportation 


Since 1945, transportation has taken an increasing portion of both the market- 
ing dollar and the retail food dollar (fig. 6). Transportation rates have in- 
creased steadily since 1945. In addition, many food items are now hauled longer 
distances to feed our growing population in urban centers. 
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The interstate Commerce Commission recently granted railroads another in 
a series of rate increases since 1945. This latest increase brought the total 
rise in average freight rates on agricultural products to about 75 percent during 
the last 10 years (fig. 7). 
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FIGuReE 7. 
Profits 

Corporate profits before taxes in 1955 were about 6 percent of the total mar- 
keting bill for farm-food products. After taxes they amounted to about 3 percent 
of the marketing bill. The part of the marketing bill represented by corporate 
profits before taxes has ranged from less than 5 percent before World War II 
to a peak of almost 11 percent in 1946. 

Total profits before taxes of a group of large food processors, wholesale dis- 
tributors, and retail food chains have grown substantially since 1945. Larger 
total profits in recent years can be explained primarily by the increased volume 
of food sales handled by these firms. Their profits as a percentage of sales are 
lower than in 1945 and 1946 (fig. 8). 
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FIGURE 8. 
Total profits and profit rates of food-marketing firms were generally a little 


higher in 1955 than in the preceding year. Available data indicate that profits 
were higher in the first 9 months of 1956 than in the same period of 1955. 
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In the economic sense, ratio of profits to sales is not as important a measure 
of profitability as return on investment. The latter ratio measures the earning 
power of that part of the total investment in which the stockholder has an 
interest. Profits of food-marketing firms in relation to invested capital are 
higher than profit ratio on sales; however, earnings on invested capital of food 
manufacturers generally are lower than for most other manufacturing groups. 
In 1955, net profits (after taxes) as percentage of net assets for food-processing 
groups, ranged between 6 and 12 percent; for all manufacturing nef profits aver- 
aged 15 percent of net assets. 


PRICE SPREADS FOR WHITE BREAD 


The retail price of bread has gone up more than 70 percent since 1946, the 
most rapid changes occurring between 1946 and 1948 and between 1950 and 
1951. Costs of flour to the baker and the returns to the farmer for equivalent 
amounts of wheat increased from 1946 to 1947. Since then, wheat and flour 
prices have remained relatively steady ; however, both flour and wheat declined 
slightly during 1956 (fig. 9). 

Although the cost of flour to the baker represents about 75 percent of the 
total ingredient cost, flour and wheat represent only a small proportion of the 
average retail price of 18 cents for a pound loaf of bread. Most of the retail 
price paid for a loaf of bread is a payment for the marketing and transportation 
services rendered in milling the flour, baking the bread, and wholesaling or 
retailing the bread either through the stores or through delivery routes. In 
1946, farmers received 20 percent of the retail price for the wheat equivalent 
in a pound loaf of bread, and in 1956 they received only 15 percent. Inasmuch 
as the ingredients in bread are only about one-sixth of the retail price, consid- 
erable fluctuation can take place in farm prices without affecting bread prices, 

In view of the almost divergent trends of wheat and bread prices, the baking, 
wholesaling, and retailing margin has been increasing fairly steadily since 1946. 
This increase amounted to an average of three-quarters of a cent per loaf per 
year between 1946 and 1954, and slightly less than half a cent per loaf per year 
from 1954 to 1956. 
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MARKETING MARGINS FOR LIVESTOCK 


Margins for marketing livestock declined somewhat after the postwar boom 
following World War I to a level around 14 cents per pound of meat during 
the first half of the decade of the twenties (fig. 10). In the latter half, they 
increased to around 16 cents per pound of meat. Margins declined during the 
depression to a low of 10.3 cents per pound of meat in 1983. They declined some- 
what in the forties, but remained relatively steady at around 11 cents per pound 
through the war years, allowing for the fact that subsidies were paid to proces- 
sors. As far as farmers and consumers were concerned, however, the effeet 
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FIGuRE 10. 


of the subsidies was to lower the actual marketing margin paid by consumers 
io a low point of 74% cents per pound of meat in 1945. During the postwar 
inflation, retail prices of meat, farm values of livestock, and marketing margins 
shot up sharply from 1946 to 1948. Margins increased from 12.9 cents per pound 
to 20.6 cents per pound, almost 8 cents per pound in 3 years. Although both 
retail prices and the farm values of livestock fluctuated during the postwar 
period, margins appexred to be more stable from year to year. Nevertheless, 
margins kept on increasing gradually until they leveled off at a high figure of 
25 cents per pound in 1955 and 1956. 

Since 1946 meat and livestock prices have moved up and down substantially 
but in different amounts in response to the changing conditions of supply and 
demand, Margins did not fluctuate in the same fashion during this period. The 
costs of providing marketing services (in other words, the costs of labor, rent, 
supplies, transportation, and equipment) tended to be more stable over short-run 
periods, although they increased during the 10-year period. The costs of pro- 
viding marketing services are not closely related to livestock and meat prices 
in the short run. 


Marketing margins for beef 


Marketing margins for beef trended gradually upward from 1949 to 1956, 
as shown in figure 11. In this chart, the retail price of U. S. Choice grade beef 
is compared with the farm value of the equivalent 2.16 pounds of live cattle, 
less an allowance for the byproducts sold by packers.’ Marketing margins 
varied less in dollars and cents than did the farm prices of livestock over periods 
in which the livestock prices changed substantially, as they did from the higher 
jevels of 1951-52 to the lower levels of 1953-56. The cost of providing marketing 
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services (labor, rent, supplies, transportation, and equipment) remained rela- 
tively constant over short periods, as compared with the prices of livestock and 
meats, which often changed substantially in response to changing conditions 
of supply and demand. In short-run situations, such costs ure not closely related 
to livestock and meat prices. Nevertheless, there were some erratic month-to- 
month fluctuations in overall farm to retail margins, when retail meat prices 
failed to adjust quickly with changes in livestock prices at the farm. Variations 
of this kind have not been unusual in the past and are not peculiar to this 
particular period. 

From 1954-56, however, some longer time lags in adjustment of farm-to-retail 
prices had some greater effects on marketing margins. During the rise in 
prices of high-grade steers and heifers in the latter part of 1954, the retail price 
of beef remained relatively stable. Margins narrowed substantially below the 
longer run average level during this period. When prices dropped in 1955 and 
early 1956, margins widened to record levels. In this case, the failure of retail 
and wholesale prices to follow live prices more closely, or the successive narrow- 
ing and widening of margins during a period first rising and then falling cattle 
prices, tended to increase the instability of farm prices of cattle. Both the 
upswing of cattle prices in the latter half of 1954 and the downswing in 1955 
and 1956 were greater than they would have been if retail and wholesale prices 
had followed cattle prices more closely. 

From the first quarter of 1955 to the first quarter of 1956, the farm-to-retail 
marketing margins increased 4.9 cents per pound on the basis of retail weight, 
from 22.5 cents in the first 3 months of 1955 to 27.4 cents during the first 3 months 
in 1956. About two-thirds of this increase was a recovery from the lower level 
of 1954. This 4.9 cents at the retail level was equivalent to a widening of 
margins of about $2.25 per 100 pounds on the live-weight basis. About 87 
percent of this widening of the marketing margin over this period of 1 year was 
acounted for at the live-to-wholesale level, 13 percent at the wholesale-to-retail 
level. Again, with rising beef and cattle prices in 1956, marketing margins 
first narrowed substantially from 27.4 cents per pound in the first quarter to 
23.0 in the third. They then widened to 27.6 cents per pound in the fourth 
quarter, to about the same level as in the same period in 1955. 
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Marketing margins for pork 


Farm and retail values and marketing margins for pork from 1949 to 1956 are 
shown in figure 12. This shows that the changes in the farm value of 1.82 
pounds of live hogs, equivalent to a pound of pork at retail, tended to coincide 
roughly with the movements of retail pork prices. Nevertheless, there were 
some rather substantial fluctuations in marketing margins within each year 
during this period. 

Three other important characteristics of prices and margins during this 
period.are shown in this chart. One of these is (1) the gradual widening of 
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farm-to-retail margins. Since 1947, margins have widened 5.5 cents a pound, 
or at an average annual rate of about 0.6 of a cent a year. 

Another tendency is (2) the seasonal pattern of wider marketing margins in 
the latter half of the year than in the first half. On the average, the margin 
for converting 1.82 pounds of live hog on the farm to 1 pound of pork at the retail 
store was about 1.8 cents more during the latter half of the year. This is 
equivalent to an increase of about $1 per 100 pounds of live weight in the 
marketing bill in the late summer and fall. 

A part of this seasonal increase in marketing margins may be due to the 
changing number of hogs marketed, which actually represents changing de- 
mands for marketing services. With increased marketings, packers, of course, 
have to expand their hog kill. This requires more hours of work per week. 
This in most cases results in overtime pay. In this situation, paclzters have no 
problem at all in obtaining the supply of hogs they need. But they do often 
have a problem in handling all the hogs that are delivered to them. The live- 
hog market then has a weaker undertone. 

Packer-wholesaler spreads become wider during the fall when farmers begiu 
selling their spring pigs in sizable numbers and when there is said to be a 
buyer’s market. Large hog marketings represent a high demand for marketing 
services. The reverse is true when hog marketings are light. Then the demand 
for marketing services is low and packers often must take a lower margin—or 
price—for the processing and wholesaling services they provide. 

Another factor influencing the seasonal pattern of the overall marketing 
margin is (3) lags in price adjustments between farm and wholesale prices and 
between wholesale and retail prices. Some of the effects of the lags in the 
adjustment of retail prices behind changes in farm prices are shown in the 
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chart. For example, in early 1953, farm prices rose much more rapidly than 
retail prices, and margins appeared to be narrowed for a time. This also 
happened in late 1953 and early 1954. In mid-1955, however, margins widened 
sharply when retail prices lagged behind the sharply dropping prices of live 
hogs. In the latter half of 1955, the lag of retail prices behind the rapidly 
declining hog prices brought the overall marketing margins to a record high 
figure. From the second quarter to the fourth quarter during 1955, retail 
prices for pork dropped 3.7 cents a pound while the equivalent quantity 
of live hogs dropped about 8 cents in value.. The marketing margin, there- 
fore, increased by 4.3 cents a pound of retail pork. Marketing margins for 
pork averaged slightly lower in 1956 than in 1955, dropping 0.9 cent from 
the record annual average attained in 1955. This relatively small decrease 
resulted from slight decreases in both packer and retailer margins. 

Why do changes in retail prices usually follow behind changes in whole- 
sale prices, and wholesale prices behind live animal prices? Within any year, 
pork supplies fluctuate more than does the consumer demand for pork. For this 
reason, the focal point in pricing pork and live hogs appears to be the packer 
buying level. This is because changes in pork supplies are first felt at the 
packer buying level rather than at the retail level. Hog prices usually re- 
spond rather rapidly to pronounced changes in hog marketings. 

The changes in wholesale and retail prices usually follow behind the changes 
in live hog prices, but not always by a corresponding amount. The first 
impact of changes of pork supplies is on packers’ inventories. With small 
changes in hog marketings, inventories may be adjusted without a correspond- 
ing change in wholesale prices. With substantial increases in hog marketings, 
however, packers must lower wholesale pork prices in order to move the in- 
creased volume of pork. They raise wholesale prices in order to ration the 
smaller supplies among their customers if marketings have decreased. 

Retailers often ignore small wholesale price changes and wait until definite 
trends in wholesale prices become established before changing retail prices. 
Retailers are often rather reluctant to change prices because of possible ad- 
verse reaction of consumers to the rapidly changing prices. They generally 
believe that consumers prefer a relatively stable price situation rather than 
one in which prices are constantly changing by small amounts. 

The tendency for retail prices to lag behind changes in wholesale and farm 
prices results in an alternate narrowing and widening of marketing margins 
over the short run. This tends to accentuate the instability of farm prices of 
hogs during the year. It widens the seasonal variations in hog prices and 
creates special problems for producers. 

Marketing margins for lamb 

Overall marketing margins for lamb, from live-animal prices at the farm to 
the retail prices of lamb in the stores, are shown in figure 13. In this chart, 
average retail prices per pound of lamb are compared with the farm value of 
an average equivalent 2.37 pounds of live lamb. 

Farm-to-retail margins declined gradually through 1949 and 1950, and then 
dropped rather sharply during the first part of 1951. Government ceiling price 
regulations were imposed early in 1951, preventing retail prices of lamb from 
rising at a rate comparable to the rising farm prices of live lambs. Margins 
were narrowed, therefore, during this period as the prices of live lambs advanced 
while wholesale and retail prices of lamb were nearly stationary for a time. 
During the following period, the overall farm-to-retail margin increased rapidly 
from an abnormally low 20.9 cents per retail pound in the first quarter of 1951 
to more than 29 cents in the last quarter of 1953. During the next 3 years, from 
1954 through 1956, the overall marketing margins for lamb leveled off at about 
28 cents per retail pound. 

Within the year, overall farm-to-retail margins for lamb tend to follow a 
seasonal pattern, dropping during the early part of the year and rising through 
the late summer, fall, and winter. This seasonal pattern is more apparent in 
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the overall farm-to-retail margins than in the live-to-wholesale and wholesale- 
to-retail margins, 

For many processors, lamb is a specialty item, a sideline enterprise to their 
more important beef and pork ‘operations. These processors, nevertheless, 
attempt to keep their clientele supplied throughout the year even though the 
supply of lambs may be scarce. For such specialty items, comprising a small 
percentage of the total operations, processors can afford to go into the “red” for 
short periods of time in order to maintain a supply for their lamb purchasing 
elientele. When lamb supplies are more adequate later in the year, these same 
processors may find opportunities to recoup their earlier losses. 


Where the consumer’s meat dollar goes 


Cattle, hogs, and lambs go through a number of steps and processes in being 
moved from the farm and converted to meat for consumers. To illustrate these 
steps and different costs of marketing, six examples each for beef, pork, and 
lamb have been prepared. These show the returns to ranchers, farmers, and 
feeders in different marketing situations during 1954, 1955, and 1956, and the 
returns to different agencies. 

Figure 14 shows returns to ranchers and feeders for cattle in six different 
marketing situations during 1954 and 1955. These returns are expressed as 
percentages of the consumer's beef dollar. The six examples are: (1) and (2) 
feeder steers from a Texas ranch to sale of U. S. Choice grade beef at retail in 
New York City, (8) a feeder steer from a Wyoming ranch to sale of U. 8. Choice 
grade beef at retail in Washington, D. C., (4) a steer raised and fed on an Illi- 
nois farm to sale of U. S. Choice beef at retail in Chicago, (5) a feeder steer 
from a TeXas ranch to sale of U. S. Choice beef at retail in Los Angeles, and (6) 
a feeder steer from a Montana ranch to sale of U. S. Choice grade beef at retai! 
in San Francisco. 

Six examples for pork marketing are shown in figure 15. These illustrate 
different distributions of the consumer’s pork dollar to the various agencies 
involved in raising the animal and on through channels to the market at the 
place, time, and form in which the consumer wants it. These six examples 
represent different production and marketing programs for hogs, farrowed in the 
fall of 1954 and spring of 1955 and marketed as slaughter hogs 6 to 8 months 
later. They show the returns to various agencies for marketing of hogs and 
pork from: (1) An Iowa farm to consumers in New York City, March 1955, (2) 
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an Illinois farm to consumers in Washington, D. C., April 1955, (3) a Nebraska 
farm to consumers in San Francisco, Calif., November 1955, (4) an Indiana farm 
to consumers in New York City, October 1955, (5) a South Dakota farm to con- 
sumers in Seattle, Wash., November 1955, and (6) an Illinois farm to consumers 
in Chicago, Ill., September 1955. 


Six Examples in Different Situations, 1955 
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Figure 16 is a chart showing how the consumer’s lamb dollar was distributed 
among the different marketing agencies and among farmers, feeders, and ranchers 
in six different marketing situations. These different marketing situations are: 
(1) Feeder lambs on a Wyoming ranch to U. 8. Choice grade lamb at retail in 
Boston, January 1956, (2) Ohio spring lambs to U. 8. Choice grade lamb at retail 
in New York, July 1956, (3) fed California lambs to a Los Angeles retailer in 
April 1956, (4) Texas feeder lambs to U. 8. Choice grade lambs at retail in Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 1955, (5) feeder lambs on Idaho ranch to retail lamb 
in Porland, Oreg., January 1956, (6) Montana spring lambs to retail in Chicago, 
September 1955. 


Six Examples, In Different Situations, 1955 and 1956 
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There were some striking differences in each of these illustrations. The Texas 
steer which went to New York returned 15 cents of the consumer’s beef dollar to 
the retailer. The Texas steer which went to Los Angeles returned almost 25 
cents to the retailer. Packer-wholesaler’s share of the consumer’s dollar for the 
beef sold in New York was 1l-cents. In Los Angeles, it was 2% cents. 

In the third example for pork, the farmer received 35 cents of the consumer’s 
dollar while the marketing agencies received 65 cents. In the second example, 
however, the farmer got 57 cents, while the marketing agencies got 43 cents. 

In the fifth example for lambs, the retailer got about 12 percent of the con- 
sumer’s dollar for lamb, while in the fourth, the retailer got over 30 percent. 
In the second marketing situation, the packer-wholesaler received about 7 cents 
of the consumer’s dollar, while in the fifth, the packer-wholesaler got about 
17 cents of the consumer’s dollar. In the second situation, the producer received 
over three-fourths of the consumer’s dollar, while in the fourth the rancher and 
feeder together received about half. 

These charts demonstrate that returns to the more important marketing agen- 
cies as well as the returns to farmers, feeders, and ranchers can differ greatly 
during a year. They tend to bring out the importance of variations in net returns 
received by farmers and marketing agencies resulting from differences in 
marketing channels used, location, time of marketing, and other factors. Had 
the farmer in each example decided to market his livestock 1 month earlier or 
1 month later, his returns, and returns to the packer-wholesaler and retailer, 
might have been substantially different, and corollary to this, the distribution 
of the consumer’s dollar among agencies would have been different. 
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These examples illustrate, in terms of individual marketings of livestock 
and meat from farm to consumer, that differences between costs and selling prices 
can vary greatly, yielding different margins for similar services at different 


times. 
MARKETING MARGINS FOR FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Marketing margins for fruits and vegetables have risen in recent years, but 
the rate of increase has been less than the average for all farm products in 
the market basket. Between 1946 and 1956, marketing margins for fresh and 
processed fruits and vegetables in the market basket increased 32 percent. This 
compared with an average increase of 58 percent for all foods in the market 
basket. During the 11 years from 1946 to 1956, the total retail cost of all fruits 
and vegetables in the market basket increased 20 percent, while the farm value 
of the equivalent quantity of produce was about the same in 1956 as in 1946. The 
farmer’s share of the consumer’s dollar spent on fruits and vegetables during 
1956 was 30 percent, compared to 37 percent in 1946. 

The increase in the spread between what the consumer pays and what the 
farmer receives for an equivalent quantity of produce has resulted mostly 
from increases in the costs of marketing services and the provision of additional 
services. The increases in marketing costs have resulted from rises in labor 
costs and transportation charges and increased prices of materials, equipment, 
and services bought by marketing firms. 


California lettuce 
The marketing margin for Salinas lettuce sold in New York City in October 
increased from $4.27 in 1950 to $4.76 in 1955 and $5.28 in 1956 (fig. 17). The 
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growing and shipping of Salinas lettuce is usually handled by the same firm. 
Harvesting and packing costs declined due to a change from shed packing in iced 
crates to field packing in cartons and vacuum cooling. At 1953 price level, the 
cost for harvesting and packing was $1.89 per 4-dozen crate, For an equivalent 
amount of lettuce packed in cartons the cost of harvesting and packing averaged 
$1.48. Costs of transportation and wholesaling have continued to rise. Retail- 
ing has taken a smaller share of the marketing costs. In 1956 returns to grower 
were nearly double those of 1955 and 1950, due in part to a shorter crop—about 
20 percent below the 1951-55 average October shipments. 
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Florida oranges 


The charges for marketing Florida oranges through the fruit auction in New 
York City during the 1955-56 season averaged 90 cents per box higher than the 
charges for oranges sold through the Chicago fruit auction (fig. 18). The unload- 


Florida Crop, 90-/b. Box 
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MARKETING MARGINS FOR ORANGES 
1955-56 Season Av., New York and Chicago * 
$ PER BOX 


Total 


i ee 6.32 
a “*— CHICAGO 
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—= Rail transportation 
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—= Picking, hauling, 
packing 


SOR ORANGES SOLD THROUGH THE TERMINAL FRUIT AUCTIONS. MORE HIGHER-PRICED 
INDIAN RIVER ORANGES WERE SOLD'IN NEW YORK CITY THAN IN CHICAGO, WHICH 
ACCOUNTS IN PART FOR THE HIGHER WHOLESALE-RETAIL MARGIN 


NEG. 3855-57 (2) AMS 


Fieure 18. 


ing charge of the railroads made the cost of transportation 3 cents per box higher. 
Cartage rates in the crowded New York City market aiso were greater than in 
Chicago. The wholesale-retail margin was 80 cents higher in New York City 
than in Chicago, in part because New York City is a prime market for Indian 
River oranges, which bring a higher price than fruit from other sections of the 
State. In general, higher priced fruit carried a somewhat higher margin at the 
retail level. 

Comparisons of costs for fruit sold through the New York fruit auction in 
1949-5v and 1955-56 showed that the wholesale-retail margin increased 1 percent, 
terminal selling and cartage charges increased 52 percent, rail transportation 
rose 5 percent, and picking, hauling, and packing costs were up 14 percent. 


Potatoes 


Comparisons of marketing margins for Idaho Russet Burbank potatoes sold in 
4 major markets are shown in figure 19. The grower and the shipper together 
received from 28 to 34 percent of the retail price. The grower-shipper share of 
the retail price for Long Island Round White potatoes sold in New York City 
at the same time was 32 percent. Retail prices of Idaho potatoes ranged from 
the equivalent of $6.60 per 100 pounds in Los Angeles to $8 in New York City, 
while Long Island potatoes were bringing $4.50 per 100 pounds in New York City. 

Retail margins (the spread between the wholesale and retail prices) on Idaho 
Russet Burbanks ranged from $2.72 per 100 pounds in Atlanta to $3.60 in New 
York City. The lowest retail margins, in terms of a percentage of the retail 
price, were found in Atlanta and the highest in Los Angeles. Retail margins on 
Long Island potatoes in New York City were lower than those found in any of 
the four cities for Idaho potatoes in dollar terms, but higher in percentage terms. 

Preliminary examination of data for November 1956 shows no appreciable 
change from the margins shown for November 1955. 


Florida sweet corn 
The following marketing charges and grower returns are typical of those ex- 


perienced during the heavy shipping period of the 1955 season for Florida sweet 
corn. 
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PRICES AND MARKETING MARGINS 
FOR POTATOES 


Four Markets, November 1955 
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Figure 19. 


The Belle Glade, Fla., grower received a gross return of $0.67 per crate for 
sweet corn shipped to Baltimore during May 1955 (fig. 20). Out of the $0.67, 
the grower had to cover all costs of production. After the costs of the con- 
tainer, picking, packing, and shipping point marketing charges were added, 
the f. o. b. shipping point price was $1.70 per crate. The wholesale selling price 
was $2.75 and the retail price was $3.87 per crate. 









Farm-to-Retail; A Case Study 


MARKETING MARGINS AND COSTS 
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FRESH MILK 


The average price paid by consumers for a quart of fresh whole milk went up 
one-fifth from 1947 to 1955. But the average price received by farmers for milk 
was about the same in both years (fig. 21). 

The cost of marketing milk is much higher now than it was in 1947, the first 
year after removal of wartime price ceilings (fig. 22). 

Because of the increase in marketing costs, farmers received 45 percent of the 
price consumers paid in 1955, compared with 55 percent in 1947. 

Consumers paid about 0.8 cent more, on the average, for a quart of milk in the 
spring of 1956 than a year earlier. About half of this increase went to farmers 
and the other half went to marketing firms. 

Charges for hauling milk from farms to processing and bottling plants amount- 
ed to about 5 cents of the dollar spent by consumers for milk in 1955. Process- 
ing and bottling costs made up 18 cents; distribution costs, 25 cents; and manage- 
ment costs, 4 cents. Marketing firms received 5 cents of the consumer’s dollar in 
profits ; corporate income taxes take about one-half of the business profits. Thus, 
marketing costs and profits represented 55 cents of the consumer’s milk dollar in 
1955. The rest—45 cents—was received by farmers. 

Wages, salaries, commissions, and other costs of employing the marketing 
workers accounted for a fourth of the consumer’s dollar in 1955. Depreciation, 
property. taxes, insurance, and other expenses made up 9 cents; bottles and paper 
-artons accounted for 6 cents; and fuel, electric power, advertising, and other 
expenses for 10 cents. 





Fresh Milk | 
| RETAIL PRICE 
¢ Per Quart 


FIGURE 21. 
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Fresh Milk 
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Marketing fresh milk includes three major functions—assembly, processing, 
and distribution. Most milk marketing firms perform all three functions. How- 
ever, a few firms operate only country plants which assemble milk that is ship- 
ping to other plants for processing. A few firms only process and bottle milk, 
and a few buy milk from processors and perform only the distribution function. 
Firms that specialize in bottling milk generally are called milk dealers. Approxi- 
mately half the fluid milk is sold to consumers through retail stores. The costs 
and profits of these stores in handling milk are a part of the marketing margin. 
Fresh milk in Chicago 

Retail prices of fluid milk given in the preceding figures are weighted averages 
of prices published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for milk delivered to homes 
and sold in retail stores. Since purchases of 1 quart generally are the most 
common, price quotations on single-quart purchases predominate in the price 
samples collected by the BLS. Prices of milk in gallon containers are not col- 
lected. In some areas, the price of milk per quart when it is purchased 2 or more 
quarts at a time is lower than the price of a single quart. The retail price aver- 
ages given above are, therefore, somewhat higher than prices of all milk 
purchased by consumers 

A more compr ehensive measurement of marketing margins is being made in 
the Chicago market. Parts of this study already completed tell us that house- 
holds which bought milk delivered to the home 1 quart at a time paid 26.1 cents 
a quart. Those who bought more than 1 quart at a time in 1-quart containers 
paid 22.4 cents a quart. For milk delivered to homes in gallon jugs they paid 
20.7 cents a quart. Averaging all purchags*s of milk delivered to homes in all 
sizes of containers, the price was 22.6 cents a quart. 

Households in Chicago buy much milk at stores also. The average prices they 
paid for each size of container are shown separately for stores and home delivery 
in figure 23. 
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FIGURE 23. 

The typical milk dealer in Chicago receives only part of the marketing margin 
between the farmer and the consumer. In this market, milk frequently passes 
through several hands: Country plant, bottling plant, vendor, and storekeeper. 
The study on this phase of the subject is incomplete, but figure 24 indicates 


approximately how much of the supply of bottled milk is handled by each agency, 
and the approximate margin for each. 


Farm to Consumer 


PRICE SPEADS FOR FRESH MILK, BY 
MARKETING AGENCIES AND SERVICES 
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FIGURE 24. 
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Finding an average price paid by consumers in Chicago is difficult because of 
the many ways in which milk reaches them. It also is difficult to describe accu- 
rately the price received by farmers. The farmer producing milk for the Chicago 
market receives a price which is an average or blend of the prices established 
separately for each of several uses. Farmers who deliver milk directly to a 
plant in Chicago receive a higher price than those who deliver their milk to 
country plants. A Federal milk marketing order establishes the price for each 
use, and insures that farmers are paid the proper blend price. But milk plants 
may, and do, make some additional payments to farmers: They pay part of the 
cost of hauling the milk from the farm to the plant; they pay premiums to 
farmers who install bulk milk tanks, and they may pay other premiums for 
various reasons. ‘The marketing margins for milk delivered by the farmer to a 
plant in the city, to a plant at about the center of the milkshed, and to a plant in 
the outer part of the milkshed are shown in figure 25. Some of the components 
of the margin are estimates based on data which are not yet complete. 


In Chicago Milkshed, May-June 1/956 
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FIGURE 25. 
MARKETING MARGINS FOR POULTRY AND EGGS 


Marketing margins for commercial broilers 


Information on price spreads for commercial fryers was obtained in a study 
of the marketing of fryers consumed in the Chicago, [11., and Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Minn., metropolitan areas. Large proportions of the fryers sold in these cities 
are produced on specialized poultry farms in Georgia and Arkansas and processed 
in large plants in those States. The gross spread between retail fryer prices in 
Chicago and prices (eviscerated weight basis) received by producers in Arkansas 
and Georgia averaged between 17.3 and 19.8 cents per pound during July and 
October 1955, and in the Twin Cities between 19.9 and 23.5 cents. Generally, 
chainstore margins were at the lower end of the ranges, and independent retailer 
margins at the top. Chains and large independent supermarkets generally 
operate on the narrower margins made possible by large volumes and consequent 
lower per-unit costs. 

Differences in retail-store margins account for nearly all the differences in 
gross farm-to-retail price spreads between the cities. The lower margins in 
Chicago may be due to the more widespread use of poultry as a low-profit “leader.” 
That is, retailers in Chicago may handle poultry as a low-margin item and some 
other commodity as a high-margin item, while the reverse may be true in Min- 
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neapolis-St. Paul. Thus, consumers in Minneapolis-St. Paul, while paying more 
for frying chickens than consumers in Chicago, may be paying less for some 
other foods. 

Wholesalers’ margins on fryers averaged from 2 to 3 cents per pound. Labor 
constitutes about 70 percent of a typical wholesaler’s total costs; building costs, 
including fuel, power, and light, 11 percent; transportation, 9.5 percent; selling, 
4.5 percent ; overhead, 4 percent ; and miscellaneous, 1 percent. 

Processors in Georgia and Arkansas operated in 1955 on gross margins of 
about 7.5 cents per pound, eviscerated weight. Their costs per pound were about 
as follows: Assembly of fryers from farms, 0.75 cent ; feeding birds at plant, 0.25 
cent; labor on all plant operations through packaging, 3.00 cents; packaging 
material, 1.00 cent; miscellaneous expense and overhead, including profit, 1.25 
cents; and freight out, 1.25 cents. Checks on marketing costs for fryers since 
1955 indicate very little change since then. 

The farm-to-retail price spread on frying chickens remained fairly constant 
through the last half of 1955 and the first 3 quarters of 1956 as shown in figure 
26, based on data supplied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Market 
News Service, USDA. 


MARKET PRICES FOR CHICKENS 
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FIGURE 26. 


Marketing margins for eggs 


Farm-to-retail marketing margins on eggs were lower in 1956 than in any year 
since 1949. In major United States cities, the gross farm-to-retail price spread 
fell from 19.1 cents a dozen in 1949 to 17.8 cents a dozen in 1956. Eggs are the 
only major farm product on which margins have dropped in this 8-year period. 
The principal conditions underlying this trend of gradually declining egg market- 
ing margins appear to be improvements in handling and distributing methods, 
shortening of marketing channels through bypassing certain types of handlers, 
and shifts in egg production into areas nearer large cities. 

Farm-to-retail margins on eggs in five large United States cities averaged 23 
cents a dozen during the year ending in June 1956. Margins on eggs remain rela- 
tively steady from month to month despite wide retail and farm price changes. 
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FIGURE 27. 
As shown in figure 27, the spread between farm and retail prices tends to widem 


slightly when supplies are declining and prices rising, and vice versa. Margins 
on medium eggs average only slightly below margins on large eggs (fig. 28). 


MARKET PRICES FOR MEDIUM EGGS 
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Figure 28. 


Differences between cities in farm-to-retail egg margins are large, as shown in 
table 1, and may be the result of several factors, including (1) location of the 
city in relation to its major producing areas, (2) average grade yield of eggs 
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received, (3) methods of pricing eggs which make precise price comparisons 
among markets difficult to compute, and (4) differences in costs and efficiency of 
assembly, handling, and distributing firms. 


TABLE 1.—Eggs, large: Average retail and farm prices a dozen, marketing margins, 
and the jon share of the retail prise, selected cities, July 1955-June 1956 





7 j 

City | Price at Retail Farm-retail; Farm 

farm ! price margin | share 
| 
| Cents Cents Cents | Percent 
Atlanta_- beacvesedeou 44.0 63.2 19. 2 70 
DamOneee . ce cee a tale 43.6 | 67.8 24.2 | 64 
Ob Wen... - aatigeg is is. kee ; ca - 35. 4 | 61.1 25.7 | 58 
Los Angeles. -_-- ee Ee obesube ‘ 44.2 59.4 15.2 74 
New York... ..-.-.... i ok s ediminied ~'s.. dened ‘ ; ..} 41.6 71.1 29.5 59 
AWGIERG. ..- oo<sunons = i as ation these = al aia ee 41.8 | 64.5 | 22.7 65 


1 Price paid to farmers in New Jersey and Iowa for eggs marketed in New York; in Iowa for eggs sold in 
Chicago; in Iowa and Pennsylvania for eggs marketed in Baltimore, and in nearby areas for Atlanta and 
Los Angeles. 


A study of marketing eggs in Washington, D. C., in 1954 found farm-to-retail 
margins ranging from 15.5 cents a dozen to 28.5 cents a dozen. The highest 
margins were on eggs sold by small independent retail stores and originating in 
the Midwest. Margins on eggs produced in the East were about 6.5 cents a dozen 
lower because of lower farm assembly and transportation costs. The lowest 
margins were on eggs produced in the Nast and sold through a chainstore which 
at that time had a policy of low margins on eggs. 

An average farm-to-retail price spread of 21.5 cents was found in a study of 
an efficient large firm assembling eggs in the Midwest and selling them in a 
large eastern city. Of this amount, 10 cents was the average margin of retail 
stores. The lower margins for this firm may be in part the result of conducting 
all candling and cartoning operations at its country assembly plant and the 
elimination of nonessential handling of the eggs between farmers and consumers. 
A detailed breakdown of this company’s average costs for a 4-month period in 
1955-56 is shown in table 2. 


TABLE 2.—Eggs: Marketing costs of an efficient large firm assembling eggs and 
distributing them in an eastern city, and average retail margins, 4 months in 1955-56 























Cost item Cost per Cost item Cost per 

dozen dozen 

Country assembly plant: Cents City receiving plant: Cents 
Fae arap at mn. . 0. 68 it tinen ache aie’ 0. 50 
Candling.....___- .74 Trucks and sales_____- 1.75 
Cartoning_- WALILEL Laistewd se taalthteres .94 Miscellaneous---_.__... Sie sal 1.00 
RO NR icin d+ enti aten » . 16 re 
IE cs cnitins 6¢gedp pe angos . 33 Ne essai via 3. 25 
Supplies ai pene tras enannagscon tng . 3. 50 a 

PON. optcsewecbacded . 31 || Combined cost of assembly, transporta- 

Miscellaneous... ................--.. . 54 tion, and receiving---__--- ins 11. 50 
||| Retail gross margin -- _ -- | 10. 00 
NEES worn ccdtectncakasies bebe. 7. 20 || oe 
Teer tenes nia. ek hk). ha ssced 1.05 Farm-to-retail price spread ba + 21. 50 





Marketing margins on turkeys 


Farm-to-retail price spreads on fresh and frozen ready-to-cook turkeys sold by 
representative independent retailers in Washington, D. C., during the Thanks- 
giving and Christmas holidays of 1954 ranged from about 15 to 19 cents a pound; 
in Boston, Mass., from 15 to 23 cents a pound during the holidays of 1955; and in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, from 15 to 22 cents a pound during the 1955 holidays. Average 
margins in the three cities on hen turkeys, as shown in figure 29, were respectively 

15.2, 21.0, and 16.7 cents a pound. 
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FIGURE 29. 


Farm-to-retail price spreads during the same periods on ready-to-cook turkeys 
sold by chainstores in Washington ranged from 10 to 13.6 cents a pound; in 
Boston, from 15 to 19 cents a pound; and in Cincinnati, from 11.5 to 18 cents a 
pound during the holidays of 1955. Average margins on hen turkeys in the 
three cities were respectively 11.6, 18.8, and 14.0 cents a pound. 

Costs of processing turkeys shipped to the Washington, D. C., area averaged 
6.8 cents a pound; to the Boston area, 6.8 cents a pound; and to the Cincinnati 
area, 7.5 cents a pound. The approximate breakdown of these costs is: Assembly 
of birds from farms, 5.0 percent; plant labor, excluding office and packaging 
labor costs, 31.5 percent ; packaging costs, 24.1 percent ; administrative expenses, 
5.6 percent ; and overhead and miscellaneous expenses 33.8 percent. 

Cost of transporting turkeys to Washington, D. C., from California in 1954 
ranged from $3.50 to $4.09 per hundredweight; from Minnesota from $1.50 to 
$1.75 per hundredweight ; and from Virginia from $0.73 to $1 per hundredweight. 

Gross margins of wholesalers and jobbers on sales of small lots of ready-to- 
cook turkeys averaged 2.2 cents a pound in Washington, D. C., from 1.3 to 3.0 
cents a pound in Boston, and from 2.9 to 5,2 cents a pound in Cincinnati. 

Margins of chainstores on ready-to-cook frozen turkeys of all sizes sold during 
the 1954 Thanksgiving and Christmas holidays in Washington, D. C., ranged 
from zero to 3.8 cents a pound; in Boston during the holidays of 1955 from 4.9 to 
8.5 cents a pound; and in Cincinnati from 3 to 9.5 cents a pound. In the same 
periods, margins of independent stores on ready-to-cook frozen turkeys of all 
sizes sold in Washington ranged from 3 to 10 cents a pound; in Boston, from 3.8 
to 10 cents a pound; and in Cincinnati, from zero to 9.1 cents a pound. During 
the first 10 months of 1954 and 1955 when only small volumes of turkeys were 
sold, chainstore margins were substantially larger in all three cities. 

Differences among the cities in farm-to-retail price spreads on turkeys are the 
result, in part, of differences in transportation and processing costs among the 
principal areas supplying these cities. The remaining differences appear to be 
the result of variations in policies of retail stores, particularly chains, on the 
use of turkeys by stores as low-margin sales leaders and differences in margins 
taken by wholesalers. 
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MARKETING MARGINS FOR SUGAR 


The farm value of a pound of sugar increased from 1.5 cents in 1940 to 3.6 
cents in 1950 and to 4 in 1956, based upon farmers’ returns from sugar beets. 
However, total marketing margins have increased almost steadily since 1940. 
The farmer’s share in the retail price of sugar was 29 percent in 1940; 51 in 
1945; 36 in 1950; and 38 in 1956. Adjusted for Government payments the per- 
centages were 40 in 1940; 64 in 1945; 45 in 1950; and 46 in 1956. Under the 
Sugar Act domestic producers receive these payments from the Federal Treasury 
and processors pay an excise tax on the manufacture of sugar. This tax 
amounts to less per pound than do the Government payments to producers. 


MARKETING MARGINS FOR VEGETABLE OILS 


Changes in Farm Value and Marketing Charges* 

Farm value of a pound of oil in soybeans or cottonseed has declined from 
the 1945 level despite rising consumer prices in the retail market. For soybean 
oil the average decline has been 16 percent, while the average marketing charges 
for soybean oil in margarine have increased 36 percent. Marketing charges for 
soybean oil marketed in shortening have increased 78 percent. 

Farm value of the oil in cottonseed declined 27 percent. The increase in 
marketing charges for cottonseed oil in the form of margarine was 14 percent. 
Although the decline in farm value was 11 percent greater for cottonseed oil 
than for soybean oil, the increase in charges for marketing cottonseed oil in 
shortening was only 73 percent compared with 78 percent for soybean oil. 

Costs of railroad transportation for soybean oil increased 92 percent between 
1945 and 1955 and those for cottonseed oil 72 percent. In 1947 wages of employees 
of cottonseed oil mills represented 6 percent of the value of production and in 
1954 about 8 percent. Employee wages in soybean oil mills showed less of an 
increase, apparently due to mechanization. In both the margarine and shorten- 
ing industries wages increased by an amount equal to about 1.5 percentage points 
of the value of shipments. The cost of material, fuel, electricity, and supplies 
decreased by about 1.5 percentage points of the value of shipments. 


REGULAR FuNDS 
MARKETING MARGINS FOR COTTON PRODUCTS 


In addition to the margins and costs studies made with earmarked funds for 
selected foods, the Agricultural Marketing Service has continued its studies of 
cotton marketing on regular funds. The data relating to the retail values of a 
group of 42 cotton articles of clothing and household furnishings and to farm 
values of equivalent quantities of cotton indicate that from 1946 to 1956 returns 
to farmers ranged between 12 and 14 percent of the consumer’s dollar (fig. 30). 


1 Average of four cities, New York, Atlanta, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 
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MARGINS FOR COTTON PRODUCTS 
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Freure 30. 


Marketing margins and the farmer’s share of the consumers’ dollar vary from 
one type of cotton article to another. During the 6 years ending with 1956, the 
farmer’s share of the consumer’s dollar averaged about 18 percent for overalls, 
16 percent for work shirts, and 8 percent for business shirts. These proportions 
decreased from 1951 to 1956 


MARKETING MARGINS FOR TOBACCO 


Distribution of the margin on cigarettes 

The portion of the retail value of cigarettes going to the growers increased 
substantially with World War II, it fell off somewhat after the war but is now 
15 percent of the retail price compared with 8 percent prewar. Conversely, the 
share going to the manufacturers and tobacco dealers was reduced substantially 
during the war years with price controls. It increased to about 20 percent in 
1953-55 compared to 26 percent in 1938-40. The Federal excise tax which took 
43 percent of the retail value prewar and during the war, now takes approxi- 
mately 35 percent. Both the cost of distributing cigarettes through wholesale 
and retail outlets and the estimates of cigarette taxes levied by State and local 
governments have increased, the former from 15 percent to 20 percent and the 
latter from 7 percent to 11 percent (table 3). 


TaBLe 3.—Distribution of margin as proportion of retail price of cigarettes 


1938-40 1943-45 1953-55 








Percent Percent Percent 
Retail aa tiie Ein drrnniiecanshguaepadsewtmdens 100. 0 100.0 100.0 
ha aici wd emneeinibaeniane 6.9 7.3 j 10.8 
Distributors, wholesale, and retail_____- " bitten 15.3 18.9 | 19.9 
Federal excise he i ee Peek Loe conduktbese 43.1 42.8 34.6 
I I ON aan, dite ctnceidGemene= <abemenperhe sn 26. 4 14.0 | 19.5 
a mencnmetiis 8.3 17.0 15.2 





Retail cigarette prices have increased less than most consumer prices since 
prewar, 64 percent compared with 91 percent for the consumer price index. The 
prices of cost items entering into the margin between the grower of cigarette 
tobacco and the consumer of cigarettes have increased at varying rates, Wages 
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in cigarette manufacture have increased 200 percent, State and local éxcise 
taxes 150 percent, all costs of distribution 109 percent, the price to the cigarette 
manufacturer (before excise taxes) 57 percent, and the Federal excise taxes 30 
percent. Wages in the distributive trades likewise have increased by 170 percent. 
The price of cigarette tobaccos, flue-cured, burley, and Maryland, have increased 
on the average by 198 percent (table 4). 


TABLE 4.— Percentage increase in retail price of cigaretles and costs, 
1938-40 to 1958-56 








Item Percentage 
increase 

Ce erin Bats ib 5 ie a i ihn ese EL a Bik eddie 52k) Seki | 91.3 
I avg cit inbtttentn co comevanthenhtctge dente $eb) cchitagbtiassnkécmager | 64.0 
Cost of wholesale and retail distribution..........................-------------------------- 109, 3 
GPO CIID CUNO see ecdsnsbiccdesn scence | 150, 0 
Wages—wholesale and retail distribution. -. 170. 4 
PR innidainnsdbasdcdiatiguencsive 29, 7 
Manufacturers’ price excluding excise tax 56. 6 

PP NONOU do in dan scnaducabbusddpscddbadinusadecscdestesatdetacess 200. 0 
Farm price, flue cured, burley, and Maryland-.....................--.-.-.-.-..--..--..--- 197.9 





MARKETING ORGANIZATION, PRICES, AND TECHNOLOGY 


Larger plants and firms 


The concentration of ownership and control of food and fiber processing and 
distribution facilities is causing some major realinements in marketing prac- 
tices and costs. Large-volume, multiple-unit retail organizations are becoming 
increasingly important in determining the grades, qualities, and conditions 
under which food can be bought from farmers and processed and sold to con- 
sumers (fig. 31). While the large-volume multiple-unit retail organizations 
came into existence because of opportunities to reduce costs by eliminating 


RETAIL GROCERY STORES 


U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AWS NEG. 3540-56 (9) 





FIGURE 31. 


certain types of marketing services and increasing the output of labor and 
capital through high-volume operations, they have encouraged the use of other 
practices that are of great importance in marketing. Of particular significance 


is the widespread use of Federal grades in place of proprietary brands for fresh 
meats, fruits, and vegetables. 
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The trend toward the growth of larger processing and distribution facilities, 
which depends on high-volume operations, has been encouraged no doubt by the 
rapid rise in the amounts of capital required for plants, stores, and facilities, 
by collective bargaining, and by increased importance of promotional expendi- 
tures. Small-scale operators have adopted various promotional schemes to 
compete with large-scale operators. One of the more important schemes has 
been food trading stamps. Because of the acceptability and appeal of trading 
stamps to consumers, all types and sizes of retail stores are now using them. 
The competitive effect of the stamps on marketing practices and costs has been 
especially great since 1954. As a result, the Agricultural Marketing Service 
is now studying a number of new problems that have arisen as a result of the 
widespread use of stamps. 


Prices and margins 


Over a longer period, the margin tends to parallel the costs of marketing, but 
changes in monthly farm-retail price spreads may sometimes show little corre- 
spondence to changes in marketing costs. This is particularly true for meat 
products, eggs, and fresh fruits and vegetables for which rapid fluctuations in 
supplies and prices are not uncommon. 

Furthermore, marketing margins for individual products do not always follow 
the general trend. Margins for individual products are more variable than those 
for product groups and may not be closely related to the costs of marketing 
the specific product. Retailers, wholesalers, and other multiproduct marketing 
firms tend to look upon their entire organization as a unit. They contend that 
it is meaningless to attempt to explain the margin for any one product or group 
of products on the basis of costs because pricing policies must be based on net 
returns from the sale of all products. We are finding, therefore, that food whole- 
salers and retailers are tending to “load” a fixed dollar-and-cents handling charge 
on each item regardless of upward or downward changes in their buying prices. 
This pricing policy is becoming more pronounced with the introduction of guar- 
anteed weekly wages, social security, fringe benefits, and heavier investments in 
fixed and working capital. All such fixed charges tend to encourage full-volume 
operations and an intensification of sales effort as ways of holding down costs 
per unit. 


Technology 


Technological developments in food processing and distribution by their very 
nature are almost impossible to predict over any long period. But as they do 
have profound effects on agricultural production and consumer demand as well 
as marketing, the potential effects of technological innnovations need continual 
appraisal. Among these are automation, improved work-handling methods, radi- 
ation sterilization, and freezing for preserving perishable foodds. Like many 
other potential developments, radiation sterilization may seem quite remote at 
present but, if perfected, it would have far-reaching effects on marketing prac- 
tices and costs. 

Because of the growing importance of technology, mergers, size of business, 
wages, volume, capital requirements, and sales promotion expenditures on market- 
ing practices and costs, the Agricultural Marketing Service has started some 
research in each of these areas to help to explain the changes taking place in 
the cost of marketing farm products. 


PUBLICATIONS ISSUED, JULY 1955-JANUARY 1957 


Marketing Costs for Food, AMS, Miscellaneous Publication No. 708, December 
1955 

Beef Marketing Margins and Costs, AMS, Miscellaneous Publication No. 710, 
February 1956 

Marketing Margins for White Bread, USDA, Miscellaneous Publication No. 712, 
March 1956 

Pork Marketing Margins and Costs, USDA, Miscellaneous Publication No. 711, 
April 195 

The Price of Beef, USDA, Miscellaneous Publication No. 718, April 1956 

Margins and Costs in Marketing Florida Sweet Corn, USDA, Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 719, April 1956 

Marketing Costs and Margins for Fresh Milk, USDA, Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 733, October 1956 

Food Transportation and What It Costs Us, USDA, Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 738, November 1956 

Changing Patterns in Fluid Milk Distribution, AMS, Marketing Research Report 
No, 135, August 1956 
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Do Trading Stamps Affect Food Costs, AMS, Marketing Research Report No. 147, 
January 1957 
The Price of Milk, AMS, Leaflet No. 409, October 1956 


REPORTS ISSUED IN OTHER PUBLICATIONS, JULY 1955-JANUARY 1957 


Farmer Gets Less of Food Dollar, Agricultural Situation, February 1956 

Dairy Marketing Margins, Agricultural Situation, March 1956 

Beef Marketing Margins, Agricultural Situation, March 1956 

What’s the Price Spread Between What the Farmer Gets for Beef and What 
Consumers Pay For It? Agricultural Situation, March 1956 

Who Gets the Steer Money? Agricultural Situation, April 1956 

Who Gets the Money? (Pork Marketing Margins), Agricultural Situation, May 
1956 


What Every Hog Producer Should Watch For, Agricultural Situation, June 
1956 

Marketing Margins are Wider for Beef and Pork, Marketing Activities, April 
1956 


Marketing Margins for White Bread, Marketing Activities, May 1956 

Trends in the Cost of Labor in Marketing Farm Products, The Marketing and 
Transportation Situation, April 1956 

Marketing Margins for Turkeys, The Marketing and Transportation Situation, 
April 1956 

1957 Outlook Issue, The Marketing and Transportation Situation, October 1956 

Marketing Costs for Fresh Milk, Agricultural Marketing, November 1956 

Who Gets the Money for Eggs, Agricultural Marketing, November 1956 

Use of Trading Stamps in Marketing Food, Agricultural Marketing, January 
1957 

Trends in Marketing Costs, Agricultural Marketing, January 1957 


OTHER DISSEMINATION OF PRICE SPREAD INFORMATION, JULY 1955-JANUARY 1957 


USDA Television Service Package Program No. 147 Where Does Your Food 
Dollar Go, April 27, 1956 (beef and pork based on Miscellaneous Publication 
Nos. 710 and 711). 

Trends Behind the Hog Situation, by Gerald Engelman, Marketing Research 
Division, AMS, May 7, 1956. A statement to the North Central Regional 
Meat-Type Hog Workshop, Columbus, Ohio. 

Costs of Unloading and Elevating Grain From Rail Cars and Motortrucks, Re- 
spectively, at North Pacific Coast Terminal Tide Water Elevators During 
Crop Year 1954-55 (Administrative report). 

Other: Numerous reprints of studies in newspapers, trade publications, and 
farm papers. Special releases and talks by State Extension Services. 


REPORTS IN PROCESS FOR PUBLICATION, JANUARY 381, 1957 


Trends in Marketing Costs and Practices—The Long Term Outlook 

Trading Stamps and the Consumer 

Lamb Marketing Margins and Costs 

Orange Tree to Breakfast—Marxeting Margins and Costs for Florida Oranges 


Mr. Wetts. As you know, we publish a Marketing and Transporta- 
tion Situation quarterly and the outlook issue this year, which was 
last fall, was devoted entirely to costs and margins work. And then 
the January issue we have for the last several years also devoted to 
summarizing and bringing to date our costs and margin studies. So 
I think quite a bit of what you are looking for is in the January Situ- 
ation report, which brings up to date the material in the Beef Bul- 
letin, the material in the Pork Bulletin. Also it has a summary 
of our studies on the cost of handling and distributing eggs, which 
has been a subject of considerable interest to a great many people 
over the last 2 or 3 months. 

With your permission, Mr. Trelogan, Mr. DeLoach and I will 
work up the statement you have in mind. We will endeavor to sum- 
marize, Mr. Chairman, the main findings in the current situation, 
and also include a list of our costs and margin publications to date. 
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‘We will not go into all the subsidiary editorial, television kit, and 
press release kind of materials, which we would like to get more and 
more of as time goes on. 


STRENGTHENING THE MARKETING PROGRAM 


Mr. Wurrren. I notice you have substantial increases in your 
budget. We will ask in detail about those when we come to the par- 
ticular sections. Are there any general highlights you would like 
to call to the attention of the committee, or should we wait until we 
get to the particular sections ? 

Mr. Wetts. Mr. Chairman, I have tried to say in my general state- 
ment here that a good marketing program is an essential part of a 
good agricultural program. It is by no means all of it. I think 
that the day-to-day kind of work which the Agricultural Marketing 
Service is doing was in large part neglected over a considerable 
period. However, during the last several years the Secretary of 
Agriculture and this committee and other congressional committees 
interested in agriculture have been helping to develop what I con- 
sider to be a real marketing program. 

When we go on to research and to the marketing services, Mr. 
Herrmann and Mr. Lennartson can tell you people shane some real 
progress that is being made. 

We set out 3 years ago, when the Agricultural Marketing Service 
was organized, to try to develop a systematic and orderly increase in 
marketing work covering both marketing services and marketing re- 
search. We have come before you each year for the last 3 years and 
asked for increases in a number of fields. We are once again asking 
for increases similar to what we asked for in the preceding years. 
We believe that the marketing program should grow gradually, be- 
cause we must find qualified men, we must find ways of working with 
the State organizations, and with the private business organizations 
that we necessarily work with, and we think we are now going at a 
rather good rate. 

But, still, there are questions of personnel, there are questions of 
arrangements and working relations which take time to settle. For 
example, we have not been coming to you and asking for an appropria- 
tion sufficient to strengthen all the leased wire service in 1 year, ap- 
propriations sufficient to solve all the regulatory problems in 1 year. 
We have had a gradual approach in mind. We have been very 
fortunate for 3 successive years in being able to maintain a gradual 
rate of growth, with the support of this and the Senate committee. 


CONTRIBUTION TO CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT FUND 


We are asking this year for an increase in appropriations of about 
$4 million. I would call your attention to the fact that almost half 
of that increase, however, is for the employer’s contributions to the 
civil-service retirement fund. It is shifting this Government obliga- 
tion from the way it was previously handled on a centralized basis 
through the Civil Service Commission into a direct charge against 
the fund of each agency. This almost $2 million includes not only 
the retirement allowance for the people who are paid from direct 
appropriated funds, but also includes the retirement allowance or its 
equivalent amount for our inspection, grading, and classification per- 
sonnel who are in many instances paid from fees. We believe that 
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this is a perfectly reasonable request: that we cover the retirement 
allowances for our grading and ag pi services as well as our 
regular Federal employees. We think that some very adverse effects 
and difficult problems could result from raising the fees on the 
marketing services by an amount sufficient to take care of the retire- 
ment allowance. I say that is almost one-half of our total increase, 
almost $2 million. 
MARKETING RESEARCH 


We are asking for $1 million, approximately one-fourth of the 
increased amount, for increased marketing research. We think that 
we can spend this to advantage. Now, it may, of course, be that 
personnel and contracting situations will not allow us to spend all of 
those funds as we would like. Last year we turned back from our re- 
search and agricultural estimates subappropriation—I think it was 
$244,000. 

Mr. Wurrren. I don’t see why you didn’t get your picture in the 
paper on that one—it is so unusual in Government. 

Mr. Wetts. What I am saying is this. We are trying gradually 
to build a much-needed research program. We are contracting con- 
siderably in excess of the minimum which is written into the appro- 
priation bill. If we cannot use this money to get the kind of personnel 
we want, we would prefer either to contract it or turn it back. On 
the other hand, I am making a plea with the committee. You recog- 
nize the kind of problem we are involved in. 

Mr. Wurrten. I have never been one to get after the Department 
for saving money. And I think sometimes we force people to waste 
money by saying, “You did not spend it all last year; therefore we 
will give you that much less this year.” I think that is a poor ap- 

roach. 
r I would like you to put in the record, in connection with research, 
the research contracts you have outstanding, the organization con- 
cerned, and how many years they have been in existence. 

Now, a few years back this committee started pressing for research 
by contract. We did that on the basis that, when the problem was 
met, you could end the contract. If you handle the work through the 
regular civil-service employees, the tendency is to find something for 
the employees to do, so you keep the staff on and on. 

I have been very unhappy, however, by reports in some of our inves- 
tigations where it would appear that some of this contract research has 
become a source of income to various private institutions. In a few 
instances it looked like it was a source of income to institutions that 
were wholly inadequate, you might say, to carry out any type of re- 
search work. I would say that this situation was the exception rather 
than the rule. But it does cause us to be interested in just how well 
you are handling this contract business, and whether we have valuable 
projects or whether it is just a means of making allocations to certain 
institutions throughout the United States. 

Mr. Wetts. We have a list of contracts now in effect, Mr. Chair- 
man. We also have a list of all the contracts that have been entered 
into in the marketing research field since the beginning of the Research 
and Marketing Act. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I believe it would be well to put the whole thing in 
the record so we can see what the picture is. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Wetts. The contracting privilege is quite a valuable one, and 
we are getting much work done for which we would not otherwise 
have the personnel or facilities to do, and we are getting work done 
which would require us to put civil-service personnel on our rolls were 
it not contracted. 

Mr. Wurrrten. I think our committee is in accord with that. As 
I have said in the National Defense Subcommittee of which I am a 
member, there are two things in government that you have to approach 
with fear and trembling. They are defense and research. We all be- 
lieve in their necessity and they are so popular that if anybody starts 
asking, “Are you spending your defense dollar wisely and getting 
value for your dollar?” or “You have all this money for research, but 
how much research value are you getting?” immediately you get a 
segment of the press and others that claim you are against defense or 
against research. 

But I think you have a much harder job getting research results 
than getting money for research. We have worked with this subject 
long enough to be convinced of that. 

Mr. Wetts. Getting research done is difficult. I want to stress the 
fact that we need a marketing research program. 

Mr. Warrten. I don’t think you need to say that to convince us you 
do. And neither do you have to say that to get us to say we do, too. I 
think the records clearly show that we do. 

Mr. Weis. As I say, Mr. Chairman, we have been trying to grad- 
ually develop and strengthen the research program. And I am 
ge: ectly willing to admit there are some real problems. On the other 

and, marketing research is a field that has been very badly neglected 
in the past, and I don’t know how to make progress except just to gc 
ahead and plug at it. 

Mr. Wuirren. I was not taking issue with you. I think you have 
the same degree of interest in trying to improve and increase the re- 
sults from these funds that the committee has. And I give you credit 
for that. But it still leaves a problem, and it is a continuing one, to 
really get results. You know some of the examples that this committee 
came up with a few years ago. 


MARKETING RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


Mr. Wetts. Now, in addition to the marketing research and retire- 
ment allowances there is approximately $1 million of other increases 
in the budget for 1958. Part of that is for statistical work which 
contributes to our estimates of farm income, and crop and livestock 
estimates. But most of it falls in the marketing service fields where 
we are asking for several increases that have to do with marketing 
services, which I think again are very much needed, and which Mr. 
Lennartson will explore with you in detail. 

Mr. Wuirtten. How many additional people do you contemplate 
in your organization, approximately ? 

Mr. Hoitmaas. Not considering a decrease in reimbursable obliga- 
tions, the total average annual employment increase for the marketing 
research and service appropriated funds would be 409, of which 148 
would be offset by a decrease in the trust fund operation related to the 
financing of retirement contributions. So, when man-years applicable 
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_ intermittent employment are also deducted, it is roughly an increase 
of 250. 

Mr. Wurrren. Two hundred and fifty people. Now, in building up 
this budget request, does it provide funds for those people for a full 
year? 

Mr. Hormaas. No; that figure is for employment on an average 
annual basis. 

Mr. Wurrren. Now, you know you are not going to have all of them 
the first month, and if you try to get the right kind of people you 
won't have all of them, the second, third or fourth months. Actually, 
wouldn’t 75 percent of this meet your needs through the year, so far as 
the additional people are concerned ? 

Mr. Hormaas. These are based on average annual employment. 
There would be more positions at the seasonal peaks and at year end. 
So this is the average which also takes into account lapses due to delays 
in filling positions. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, is that set up for people or on positions ? 

Mr. Hoimaas. This figure I gave you was based on effective man- 
years—that is man-years used during the year—which would mean 
the position numbers and peak employment numbers would be greater. 

Mr. Wurrren. Now, the 1958 budget would give you enough money 
to have that: many people for a full year on the average. When you 
=e te year, how many additional positions are you going to have 

lled 

Mr. Wetts. We have this situation, Mr. Chairman. There were a 
series of increases last year, so we have somewhat more people to pay 
this year as a whole than we paid last year. Now, it is quite true that 
personnel situation is such that in some instances you will not get the 
full increase but normal lapses and part-time employment are allowed 
for in the budget as presented. 

Mr. Hotmaas. Our year-end employment projection for fiscal year 
1958 for the appropriation, including reimbursements, as compared 
with 1957 year-end, shows an increase of 424 and we estimate the 
budgeted total would be required. 

Mr. Wetis. What I am trying to say is with the kind of program 
we have had for the last 3 years, we have a buildup in personnel from 
last year’s employment, Mr. Chairman, and this continues. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Marshall. 


FEDERAL SEED ACT WORKLOAD 


Mr. Marsnauyu. Mr. Wells, in your statement you say: 


We are finding it increasingly difficult to handle the increased workload on 
imported seed without excessive delays. 

What is your problem ? 

Mr. We ts. There has been a substantial increase, Mr. Marshall, in 
the amount of seed being imported into the United States. Now, I 
suppose the wheat seed situation was a temporary one and won’t be 
repeated, but with the soil bank and the interest in conservation crops, 
we are just running behind in taking care of inspecting imported seed. 
When Mr. Lennartson appears, he will give you the statistics on this. 
But there has been a substantial increase in the number of seed ship- 
ments imported in the last 2 or 3 years. 
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Mr. MarsHaut. What are the principal imports of seeds? 

Mr. Lennartson. It is primarily clovers and the grass seeds and 
things of that nature, rather than the vegetable seeds, very frankly, 
because of the type of agriculture we are going into here. Now, where 
this is reflected, Mr. Marshall, is in the matter of timing. We are get- 
ting increasing complaints on the part of the importers, primarily 
the dealers in this country importing the seed, because of the delay 
in our certification. And what we intend to do with the increase that 
we are asking for is to strengthen the office at Minneapolis and our 
laboratory at New Brunswick, N. J., which are the two main ports of 
entry. It is in those two areas that we are having the greatest. diffi- 
culty. It is a matter of speeding up the regulatory work that is re- 
quired under the act of certifying these seeds for distribution. And 
of course a delay of 2 or 3 weeks at certain times of the year has 
quite an impact, not only on the farmer, but the handler of the seed. 

Mr. Marsuaty. When this seed comes into this country, where do 
you take the sample ? 

Mr. Lennartson. Customs takes the sample at the port of entry. 
We are permitting, under a fee service basis, the importer to send a 
sample of his seed ahead, for cursory examination, to determine 
whether or not he has any chance of having it certified. 

oe Wetts. You go ahead and take your customs sample after 
that, too. 

Mr, Lennartson. Following that, we have to get the official sample 
and issue the official certification. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Do you assess a fee or charge to the importer ? 

Mr. Lennartson. Only where he asks us to make a cursory exami- 
nation ahead of the importation. The act requires as a regulatory act 
that we furnish the service as a protection to the producer. 

Mr. Marsuaty. How many additional employees do you feel you 
would put on this coming year for this phase of the work ? 

Mr. Lennartson. Roughly 8 man-years. And that would be dis- 
tributed between both of those laboratories, with one additional em- 
ployee out here at Beltsville for supervisory work and any activity 
out there. 

REVIEW OF WHEAT STANDARDS 


Mr. MarsHaty. Recently I have been getting quite a lot of complaint 
from our area, which is principally a spring wheat area, concerning 
some proposed change of grades of wheat. Could you tell me what is 
contemplated there. 

Mr. Lennartson. Mr. Marshall, as early as 3 years ago, the Depart- 
ment was getting increasing requests from producers, from farm or- 
ganizations, from the millers, and, importantly so, from importers or 
exporters of our wheat, that there was too much foreign material, that 
essentially the grades were not sufficiently tight to put us in proper 
competition with wheat from other countries. 

These requests for a review of the wheat standards continued to 
increase to the point where the Department decided to call together 
a cross section of the industry to discuss what type of proposals they 
would like to have the Department present to the industry for the 
purpose of essentially tightening up the wheat standards. We had 
such a meeting in September 1955, and these proposals were submitted 
by interested parties in industry, representing producer groups, the 
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farm organizations, the National Millers Federation and others. 
There are about 12 proposals in all, 8 of them being of major conse- 
quence. 

We published those proposals in the Federal Register, in accord- 
ance with rulemaking procedures. We have held four regional meet- 
ings of an informal nature where anyone could make a record with 
respect to them, pro or con, and they are now being considered by the 
Department. 

he Department has not, at this point, issued its recommended deci- 
sions. We are running into this type of situation—where producer 

ups, the general farm organization, and the millers, are strongly 
in favor of the proposal, with but few exceptions. We find that the 
trades people, the co-op group, the managerial end of the cooperative 
group, are vigorously opposed to making any change whatsoever. 

These standards have not been modified since 1934. 

What it boils down to, Mr. Marshall, is that producers are claiming 
that they produce much better wheat than is being marketed and 
exported from this country. They claim that the wheat they pro- 
duce does not contain the foreign material, does not contain the mois- 
ture content and other things, that is being traded in commercial 
channels. They are fearful that under the present standards there is 
too much latitude permitted the handler of grain to engage in mixing 
procedures, blending grains of poorer quality or material of a foreign 
nature into the type of grain he is producing. They feel that a tight- 
ening of the standards Feadansandaiiy will reflect additional premiums 
to them for their wheat. 

The handlers and the co-ops are contending otherwise. They are 
contending that any tightening of the standards will have a direct 
impact on the price to the producer. 

Now, there we are with those two rather massive groups pro and 
con in the situation. We have the proposals under consideration at 
this time. 

Mr. Marsnartzu. The Department as yet has not made any official 
changes—it is still under consideration ? 

Mr. Lennartson. We have not. Incidentally, we have in Wash- 
ington this week the top men of our grain inspection service who are 
going over in detail the tremendous number of briefs that have been 

led and the information that has been filed as a supplement to the 
positions taken. 

Mr. Marsnary. Does the Department intend to hold any further 
hearings or do you feel you have passed that stage? 

Mr. Lennarrson. We think that we have given the industry ade- 
quate time to state its position. There isn’t much more to say. Itisa 
case now of analyzing what we have in. 

Mr. Marsnatu. I seem to have had an outburst lately of people 
concerned that if the grade were to be lowered, it would put higher 
quality wheat into a lower classification, thereby giving an exporter 
an opportunity to purchase better quality wheat at a lower price. 

Mr. Lennartson. Actually it reflects a tightening up of the stand- 


ards. It is a matter of lower moisture, less foreign material, less 
cracked and broken kernels, less wheat of other types being mixed in. 
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SHELL EGGS FOR SCHOOL LUNCH 


Mr. Marsratu. I have also been receiving correspondence from 
school people asking me why they are unable to get the amount of 
shell eggs that they wished in their school-lunch program. Have 
you had any difficulties along that line? Or should that wait until the 
school-lunch programs? 

Mr. We tts. We can discuss it now. We did embark on a shell 
eee purchase program last fall. I think it is fair to say that it is 
the general policy of the Department of Agriculture not to buy with 
section 32 funds anything that we do not have an outlet for. We 
buy on a competitive bid basis what we can move. 

We had, by early December, purchased enough eggs to about run 
through January. The total number of eggs that we could purchase 
last fall was relatively small. And actually, what we did was to 
purchase grade A medium eegs rather than large eggs, because the 
medium eggs were selling at what looked like an unmerciful discount, 
food value concerned. 

The purchase program was discontinued in December, simply be- 
cause we had enough eres to run us well into January. It was resumed 
about 2 weeks ago. The offers are in today for the first week. 

So we will be purchasing some more shell eggs during the next 
2 months or so. Now, in purchasing eggs, or any product, we do not 
try to overload the school-lunch program with them. At the same 
time, we also try to do what good we can for the farmers. The maxi- 
mum quantity of eggs that we think can be used in the school-lunch 
program is about 40,000 to 50,000 cases a week. Currently, produc- 
tion of eggs, Mr. Marshall, is running about 4 million cases a week, 
or 15 to 16 million cases a month. 

The problem we are faced with is how to get the most good from 
an egg-purchase program and at the same time help supply the school- 
lunch program. 

I should think there was a period of time from about mid-January 
until about the first of March when there would be some schools that 
would have preferred to have more eggs. However, let me point out 
to you that we tried, in putting these products into the schools, to 
get additional consumption. We think most of these eggs are addi- 
tional consumption. On the other hand, I suspect there are school- 
lunch people who also buy eggs. So we are not trying to overload the 
schools with eggs. We have also tried to put our purchases at a time 
when we think they will do the most good. We do not want to sub- 
stantially encourage producers to believe that the purchase of shell 
eggs can be on a sufficient scale that they ought to hatch more chickens 
and increase their laying flock for the coming season. Despite ver 
unsatisfactory egg po for some months now, we entered 1957 wit 
1 or 2 percent more hens laying 4 percent more eggs than a year earlier. 
If this should keep up, it would mean an extra 7 million cases in 1957. 

With an outlet of 40,000 or 50,000 cases in a school-lunch program, 
the real question is how to handle the paras program to do farmers 
the most good. I think the egg-purchase program last fall did help 
the farmer in the Midwest who produced Medium grade A’s, and 
I believe in the next several weeks we may prevent, let’s say, too big 
margins developing between midwestern and other eggs by a reason- 
able purchase program. 
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Mr. Marswatu. I certainly appreciate there are some problems 
in distribution along that line. I had a member of the school district 
who came to see me in the middle of December, and they had made a 
request for shell eggs in September, and they had not, up to that time, 
received one egg. Now, what made the thing acute as far as he and 
I were concerned is he saw me in December when the egg prices were 
at. a low point—and I might say egg prices since that time were in a 
disastrous position, pa can, 

Mr. Lennartson. Did you say he had not received any eggs by 
December ? 

Mr. Marsuatu. He had not received any up to the middle of Decem- 
ber. Their school had not received any eggs. 

Mr. Lennartson. That is astounding, because these eggs are allo- 
cated to the States on the basis that they request them, in any quanti- 
ties they request them. If I could have the name, Mr. Marshall, I 
would like to run that down, because there is no excuse for that. 

Mr. Marsuatu. I have had several letters along that line, and I 
will bring them to the next hearing. 

Mr. Garser. There is one State that chose not to distribute eggs— 
the State of Indiana. 

Mr. Marsuauz. This is Minnesota. 

Mr. Garser. Well, there was a total of 208,606 cases bought in 
Minnesota, and 16,450 cases distributed to the schools in Minnesota 
through December, and it was on an offer-and-acceptance basis. It 
was offered to the schools that wanted to use them. And then they 
went out to the schools. 

Mr. Wetts, We would be glad to run this down, because any school 
that really wanted eggs in September should have been able to get 
them in November and December. 

Mr. Garser. In December. 

Mr. Wetts. He said the request was in September. 

Mr. Garser. Our deliveries were started on October 8 and were 
furnished through the week of December 17. We did not have any 
eggs to deliver in September. 

Mr. Marsuati, What he told me was that they had made a request in 
September, and up until the middle of December they had not re- 
ceived eggs. 

Mr. Lennarrson. His request should have come in in September, 
because we started delivering in October. I would like to have the 
details of that. 

Mr. Wetts. We make our deliveries in carload lots to the State 
agency, and they are responsible for distributing them in the State. 
aa do not, as a rule, take responsibility for distribution within the 

tate. 
FOOD-CONSUMPTION SURVEY 


Mr. Marsnaut. I have one other question. You were carrying on 
some work over there determining the consumption of commodities 
based upon the income of people. Is that tied in with some of this 
ers that you were talking with Mr. Whitten about a little earlier? 

Mr. Wetts. Well, the home-economics group in Agricultural Re- 
search Service together with the market-development group in Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service did jointly carry forward a major survey 
of food consumption. The survey was made about a year ago, and 
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the first set of tabulations or summary tables has recently been released. 
This does tell us in considerable detail what products are being con- 
sumed, by what classes of families—I mean in terms of geographic 
location, in terms of income, in terms of residence, urban and rural. 
This material is being rather widely discussed at the present time. 

Mr. MarsHauyi. When was that material released ? 

Mr. We.ts. About 2 weeks ago—January 23, I believe. An addi- 
tional series releasing a great deal of analysis still to be done is in the 
works. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. It seems as though it is a release that has met with 
quite a lot of favorable comment. It is rather a large report; isn’t it? 

Mr. Wetts. Mr. Marshall, I will send you a copy tomorrow morning. 
It is a large report. Most of it is simply statistical tables. It 1s 
meeting with favorable reception. We are getting many requests from 
many sources, not because it is interesting reading, but because it 
contains a lot of useful material people can dig out of it. It is really 
supplying material which researchers and marketing people and others 
use as a basis for further research and analysis. We have a lot of 
analyses going ourselves. I have just had a series of tables worked 
out for my own use. 

Mr. Marsnatt. Is this type of survey complete now, or do you 
intend to keep doing more of this? 

Mr. Wetts. This is the kind of survey that you would not repeat 
next year, because food habits do not change fast enough for that. 
But it is the kind of thing that probably Mr. Trelogan and the home 
economists would say should be repeated once every 5 years. 

Mr. Trevocan. That is right. It is too expensive to do every year. 
Mr. Marsuatn. Thank you. 


PROGRESS IN INSPECTION, GRADING, CLASSING, AND STANDARDIZATION 
COMPARED WITH OTHER PROGRAMS 


Mr. Natrcuer. Mr. Wells, in my opinion, you, as the Administrator 
of the Agricultural Marketing Service, and your Deputy Administra- 
tors-and Directors are entitled to make the statement that significant 
and worthwhile contributions are being made in marketing research ; 
marketing news; grading, classifying, and inspection; marketing 
agreements ; crop and livestock statistics ; economic analysis; and simi- 
lar activities in your particular service. 

During the past 10 years, the American farmer has received many 
benefits as a result of the fine accomplishments from your service. I 
um just wondering, Mr. Wells, if during this particular 10-year period, 
from 1946 through 1956, if the inspection, grading, classifying, and 
standardization services of your particular department are keeping 
pace with the other services in the Agricultural Marketing Service. 

Mr. We tts. Mr. Natcher, I think there has been a tendency to center 
attention in the agricultural field on the price-support. program and 
related activities, rather than on these continuing, rather well-estab- 
lished services. However, during the last 3 or 4 years we have begun 
to substantially improve the inspection and classifying services and 
marketing activities generally. We can give you a rather impressive 
record of the increase in volume of work under those particular activi- 
ties during the last 2-year period. 
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Also the Secretary of Agriculture has been willing, and this com- 
mittee has been willing, to grant us during the last several years addi- 
tional funds for marketing service work which have been very much 
appreciated. And in considerable part, the increase in this particular 
budget is to maintain and strengthen these services. 

The largest bloc of the almost $2 million allowance for retirement 
costs is to cover the retirement costs of the grading, classifying, and 
inspection services so we will not have to raise fees. And the total 
increase for marketing services over and beyond retirement runs close 
to $800,000 in this particluar budget. 

So that we are making progress, although I do think myself that 
for a long time we more or less marked time. 

Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Wells, what percentage of the total salaries and 
personnel connected with the inspection, grading, classifying, and 
standardization services is paid by private industry ? 

Mr. Lennarrson. Well, overall, on all the inspection and grading 
programs, excluding standardization, the services are self-supporting 
to the extent of about 85 percent. In other words, about 15 percent 
of the services are borne by the taxpayer. 

Mr. Narcuer. I wonder if you would insert in the record at this 
point a chart showing the total number of employees in these particu- 
lar services—inspection, grading, classifying, and standardization, in 
the year 1946, and at the close of the year 1956, and break this down 
into the different groups. Can you furnish that for the record at this 
point? 

Mr. Lennartrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Natcuer. What I have in mind, Mr. Lennartson, is the number 
of employees in the different fields where this service is used. 

Mr. Lennarrson. Right. 

Mr. Natcuer. I want you to furnish this chart and have a break- 
down as to the different types of mspection service, and so classify it. 
I am just interested in those 2 years, 1946 and the close of 1956, 

(The material referred to ‘above is as follows: ) 





Inspection, grading, classing, Zstimated average annual 
employme: nt, » by commenti meee Fise al biyeore 1946 and 1956 




















Fiscal year 1946 Fiscal year 1956 
| Trust Trust 
funds funds 
Activity Direct | and other Direct | and other 
| appro- | reimburse-| Total appro- |reimburse-| Total 
priation ments, priation nents, 
| including | including 
| funds frorn | funds from 
ccc ccc 
re ee | — - —_————_— i ee — 
Cotton and cottonseed _- ---- 258.7 103. 1 361.8 | 344, 5 199. 6 1 ee 544.1 
Dairy and poultry.....-..--.---- 22.2 | 479.9 502.1 | 48.8 | 929.8 | 1973.6 
Fruit and vegetable. _.-- 113.7 | 419. 1 532.8 | 69.0 | 708. 9 777.9 
Grain (U. 8. Grain St andard s Act) 250.0 | 2 250. 2 273.8 3.1 276.9 
Livestock, meats, and wool . | 21.3 | 714.6 | 735, § | 14.1 | 508. 7 522. 8 
Naval stores _- --- : Ae. | 5. 6 | 1.4 7.0 | 5.4 2.7 | 8.1 
Rice, hay, beans, ete... ---------- .-| 36.0 | 219.4 | 255.4 8.8 215.6 | 224. 4 
Tobacco. .--------- B44 | 234.4) 244.3 | 103.8 8}. 353.1 
s)he ——— ‘ 941, 9 | 1, 987.7 2, 879. 6 1, 008. 7 | 2, 677.2 3, 685. 9 





1 For 1956, this includes man-years as follows: Dairy, 3.1 under direct appropriation, and 291.0 under 
trust funds; poultry, 45.7 under direct appropriation, and 68.8 under trust funds. Available records for 
1946 are not broken down between these commo lities. 
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WHEAT STANDARDS 


Mr. Horan. Quite a number of us out West have been troubled with 

wheat surpluses, and we have had a little difficulty, especially with our 
dairy, poultry, and livestock people generally, because of the high 
orice of wheat for feed. I certainly do not blame them. And I have 
introduced a bill, and others of my colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
have introduced bills to permit the sale of feed of specified amounts of 
wheat of less desirable milling quality. And this is backed, of course, 
by the producers themselves. They are very anxious to do that. We 
feel that. probably we could feed 25 million bushels of wheat out there 
if we were permitted the sale of wheat as feed at approximately the 
same price we are exporting wheat. abroad now, outside of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. 

I am very much interested in this grain standards matter. I think 
inescapably we have got to have a study of it and whatever corrections 
are indicated ought to be made. And you say that you will have that 
work completed in the near future ? 

Mr. Lennartson. Well, we have to announce it by March 15 at the 
latest. 

Mr. Horan. We have certain varieties—I think the one they name 
is a variety named Rex. And I guess it would be acceptable for feed. 
But I believe that we need to be a little more specific and a little 
more careful on these grain standards. 


STUDIES OF RETAIL MOVEMENTS OF COMMODITIES 


The second thing is studies that you are making in marketing re- 
search. I wonder how they are coming along. On the retail move- 
ment of certain commodities, the one I am familiar with, as you know, 
Mr. Wells, is apples. And you do have some projects underway at 
this time; do you not? 

Mr. Writs. Yes, sir. We are engaged, Mr. Horan, in measuring 
or trying to find ways to measure fairly economically the retail move- 
ment of various products. In the case of apples, we have been trying 
two different approaches during the last year and are continuing 
that during this current fiscal year. One of those approaches is to use 
the market-news facilities to measure total truck and carload ship- 
ments into a market and then to check with the warehousing people 
to see what quantity is moved to retail stores. If this can be done, 
we think it would be a much more economical method than the alter- 
native that we are experimenting with. 

The alternative is to have actual observers in the fruit or vegetable 
sections of selected retail stores. You in effect mark off, and it is 
fairly easy to do in an ordinary retail store, what you consider the 
fruit: and vegetable section in each store in a selected sample. The 
observer spends a certain amount of time in each store on certain se- 
lected days and observes the number of people who enter the fruit‘and 
vegetable section, the number who actually buy apples, and with the 
cooperation of the clerk he endeavors to keep track of how many pounds 
of apples were purchased, with some notes as to what varieties moved 
best.and what varieties sold slowest. 

The problems that we are up against in this kind of retail store ob- 
servation are statistical problems and cost. problems, both. In‘other 
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words, to get enough observation so that you have a statistically re- 
liable answer, one where we are willing to say “The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates so-and-so,” you have to have quite 
a few observers in quite a few stores, Mr. Horan. And I must say to 
you our research results indicate it is a fairly expensive process if you 
are to get the kind of statistical reliability which I think as a Govern- 
ment agency we would have to insist upon. 

The aa news approach is a much cheaper approach. It also 
has some touchy problems in the way of getting cooperation and accu- 
rate, timely reports. _When Mr. Trelogan and his people appear, they 
can tell you more about this. But essentially last year we did some 
work, the industry did some work, and we are continuing this fiscal 
year. And I think there will be a strong demand that we try and in- 
augurate some kind of commercial service in the fiscal year. Whether 
we have found a way to do it accurately enough and at reasonable cost 
or not, I don’t yet know. 

r: Horan.’ I want to commend you, Mr. Wells. You are running 
a omad shop. I have had occasion to watch your work, and I think 
these things are of tremendous value to the American pr oducer. And 
{ do feel that the American farmer is not getting the full amount for 
the time he puts in. And I think we are making headway in improv- 
ing his status. I just want to encourage you to keep up the good work. 
That is all. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Marsnatu. The committee will stand adjourned until 1 o’clock 
on Wednesday. 


Wednesday, February 13, 1957. 


MARKETING RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


Program and financing 






1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


— 























ae by activities: 
irect obligations: 
1. Marketing research and agricultural estimates: 
(a) Marketing research _....................-. $5, 652, 276 $6, 742, 600 $8, 022, 100 
(6) Economic and statistical analysis... .---- 1, 361, 183 1, 464, 500 1, 723, 300 
(c) Crop and livestock estimates__...........- 4, 626, 854 5, 229, 900 5, 737, 100 
Total, marketing veered and boven eel 
tural QUOI. ben bo mhanee “ie 11, 640, 313 13, 437, 000 15, 482, 500 
2, Marketing services: 
(a) Market news service.__...........-....--- 3, 891, 592 4, 179, 000 4, 611, 800 
(6) Inspection, grading and classing, and 
IR oo ncteescact ac hinen-neer 6, 779, 512 6, 807, 500 &, £30, 000 
oe SS ca Poo G0 Srinwscecnone 166, 214 170, 700 180, 800 
Regulatory activities_ 1, 432, 221 1, 808, 100 2, 190, 100 
oS Administration and coordination of State 
PN. hh SI SS SS 53, 887 54, 700 73,3 300 
Total, marketing services_............- 12, 523, 426 43, 020, 000 15, 186, 000 
Total direct obligations. _.........-.- 24, , 163, 739 26, "487, 000 30, 668, 500 
Reimbursable obligations: 
2, Marketing services: (0) Saerns cotton and grad- 
ing tobacco ._... ..- - d 1, 668, 500 | 2, 269, 000 2, 118, 600 
ee WEIN nn wn odo ence encase a 25, 832, 239 | 28, 726, 000 32, 787, 100 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts --- . —210, 506 — 237, 000 |... s 
Advanced from Commodity Credit Corporation -- 5 —1, 768, 500 —2, 269, 000 —2, 118, 600 
Unobligated balance no longer available_-......... 491, 067 se Nin soe Raho “ie 


Appropriation (adjusted). __.....-..-..---....---------. 24, 344, 300 | 26, 220,000 | 30, 648, 500 








ee 
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Obligations by objects 


| 1956 actual 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


‘Total number of permanent positions. -_-_...........__- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... _._- 
Average number of all employees - __ __ 
Number of employees at end of year. 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule ee 
Average salary - , ae 
Average grade__.....---- 
Ungraded positions: Average sal: ary 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions _- 
Positions other than permanent_- 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates__._. 
Other payments for personal services_- 


‘Total personal service obligations. -_.. 


Direct obligations: 
Personal services... ___--- 
02 Travel-- 
03 Transportation of things-- 
04 Communication services- 
05 Rents and utility services. - 
06 Printing and reproduction -- 
07 Other contractual services - _ __ Sirens 
Services performed by othe r agencies....--_- 
08 Supplies and materials. en 
08 Equipment-.- 
Land and structures. ___- 


17, 605, 903 
1, 394, 631 
255, 362 


1, 558, 312 | 


211, 843 
473, 674 
1, 237, 347 


1}, Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution 


to retirement fund_- 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities. 
15 Taxes and assessments 


Total direct obligations 


Reimbursable obligations: 
01 Personal services__----.-- 
02 Travel eins scdactekeantsdbasaded 
03 Transportation of things... a a ee ee 
04 Communication services. --.-.- 
05 Rents and utility services__- 
06 Printing and reproduction --.-_----- 
07 Other contractual services i ae! 
08 Supplies and materials._............- 
09 Equipment 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to 
retirement fund ; 
13 Refunds, awards, and inde munities - 
15 Taxes and assessments j 


1, 242, 700 


137, 000 | 


76, 300 
63, 600 


1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


GS-7.3 
$3, 703 


$19, 435, 900 
1, 559, 300 


84, 000 
6, 700 


21, 085, 900 


19, 351, 100 

1, 593, 800 | 
232, 500 | 

1, 648, 300 
225, 700 
569, 600 
, 398, 200. | 
624, 400 
479, 100 
370, 100 


J 
eats 
Bess 


apesees 
SSSSsessesEe || ssesz 





1, 734, 8 
199, 


34, 700 | 
16, 690 | 


26, 400 | 


43, 600 
20, 200 


Total reimbursable obligations...................... 


Total, Agricultural Marketing Service 
ALLOCATION TO AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other pean. Se 
Average number of all employees _- 

Number of employees at end of year-- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule a 
Average salary -- 
Average grade Kunin binned de 
Ungraded positions: Average salary... 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions... ' 
Positions other than permane nt. 
Regular pay above 52-week base-. 


oe personal services _. 


eemmertaiianab eioal. aid aus n—rnmnen se 
Communication services... .- i 
Printing and reproduction. __- 


8, 600 
2, 118, 600 


28, 726, 000 | | 32, 787, 100 
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Obligations by objecits—Continued 























1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
ALLOCATION TO AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE—COn. 
07. Other contractual services. ........................-.... ‘ ROE scnevasnswnnelwonsgndd dates. 
Services performed by other agencies-. om BOER Dd bia ds esas lies cinadddnck 
08 Supplies and materials_____- eich Ada chi candthea Fu WE Pile Seti bade don Walk atad eid dates Gnd de 
09 Equipment. -_..___- 1 Mike dine ‘ ie yy RE rrr 
15 Taxes and assessments. iahderaie del recawabildhaas 135 | Y 
Subtotal____- ‘ . A a See: . 
Deduct charges for quarters NR oh ek ae i) SRE eres Stik 
Total, Agricultural Research Service._........- 82, 5 565, cud saviise 
= —<— = —SSS==: — 
ALLOCATION TO FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE | 
| 
Total mumber of permanent positions ced 53 
Average number of all employees - -- | 45 | 
Number of employees at end of year _- = ‘ 48 
Average salaries and grades: | 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary $5, 
Average grade. Gs- 7 76 . an -tinvoln 
01. Personal services: | 
Permanent positions -| $260, 519 , | 
Regular pay above 52-week base. | 1, 008 | 
Payment above basic rates 350 | | 
Other payments for personal services | 158 | | 
Total personal services... 262, 035 | 
02 Travel___. ‘ ‘ 19, 731 | 
03 Transportation of things 817 | 
04 Communication services 5, 972 | | 
06 Printing and reproduction. 12, 237 | | b 
07 Other contractual services 33,112 | 
08 Supplies and materials 1, 840 } 
09 Equipment... _- 1, 166 | | 
13 Refunds, aw ards, and indemnities- 25 
15 Taxes and assessments Sl 182 | 
Total, Farmer Cooperative Service 337, 117 | 
4 a a 7 
Total obligations 25, 832, 239 28, 726, 000 | $2, 787, 100 
\ 


| 


Budget authorizations, enpenditures and balances 


- : - ie ae = ae vows a ee j 
| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


AemmeER | «ass sg Sess biT hare cass ith 


i wbhilis $23, 381, 000 $26, 220, 000 | 
Transferred from— } 
' 
| 
| 


¥ 


“Removal of surplus agricultural commodities” (65 U.8.C. | 


ED ane bp heb tee eeinidtn die emiaadalene : seatabbd | 
“Cooperative extension work, payments and expenses, 
925, 000 |_ 


Extension Service’’ (70 Stat. 161)... ._. ated dba | 


24, 344, 300 | 
2, 936, 179 


26, 220, 000 


Obligated balance brought forward _ 2, 765, 843 


Adjusted appecpsiatient la della Sialiee pctiacebibés _ 





Increase in prior year obligations._......._.-. . 17, 375 100, 000 | _ 
Restored from certified claims account 9,310 | 
| : | ' i 
Total budget authorizations available ‘ silica: ae 207, 854 | 29, 095, 153 





EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES a 
| 
21, 320, 140 | 
2, 720, 804 | 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations_ ____-_--- mee 


23, 018, 000 
Out of prior authorizations ___--. bivbes ii ‘eo 


2, 670, 300 





Total expenditures... ......- -| 24,040, 944 25, 688, 300 
Unobligated balance no longer av ailable (¢ xpiring “for obligs a | } 
Se nnn rn a ee a ipletekdan bani anal | 491,067 |....-- ae 
Obligated balance carried forward.__......................-.. 2, 765, 843 3, 406, 853 


38, 300 | st Sas ONG 


1958 estimate 


$30, 668, 500 


30, 668, 500 
3, 406, 853 


34, 075, 353 


26, 525, 400 
3, 154, 000 


"29, 679, 004 





Total expenditures and balances. .....................-- 7,297, 854 i 29, 095, 153 
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Mr. Wuirren. We come now to the first section under Agricultural 
Marketing Service, which is marketing research and agricultural 
estimates. .I believe the increase there is approximately $2,045,500. 

In this connection we would like pages 6 to 9 of the justifications 
placed in the record at this point. 

(Pp. 6 to 9 of the justifications are as follows:) 


Marketing research and service 


Marketing 

research and | Marketing Total 
agricultural services 

estimates 


Appropriation Act, 1957_ _ _- $13, 200,000 | $13, 020, 000 $26, 220, 000 
Activities transferred in the 1958 estimates from “Acreage 


Allotments and Marketing Quotas, a Statiliza- 2 
tion Service’”’ for crop estimates data__- edible delbnne «ini 237, 000 | 237, 000 
{--. sd 

Base for 1958____..-._.___- icin SETH SEE... SARS] 13, 437, 000 13, 020, 000 26, 457, 000 
Budget estimate, 1958 ons sh shbuoeeeeeaaite | wb, 482, 500 15, 186,000 | 30, 668, 500 


ee ee ee ee jokccenamcet +2, 045, 500 | +2, 166, 000 +4, 211, 500 


lag a ee te eich area sah eae ei eg al oer 





Summary of increases and decreases, 1958 


Marketing research and agricultural estimates: 

For additional marketing research + $1, 000, 000 
For expanded statistical analyses, outlook and service work _- + 26, 000 
For regular collection and analysis of data on farm income and 

production expenses + 157, 300 
For expanding and improving crop and livestock reporting 

services ore +257, 500 
For retirement costs pursuant ‘to Public Law 854_______- + 604, 700 


Subtotal___- Bs nt ‘cant Ee +2, 045, 500 


Marketing services: 
Increases: 
To expand and improve market news service- + 292, 000 
To extend, improve, and expand inspection, grading, and 
standardization services _ + 188, 100 
For furnishing to food inspectors and gr: iders washable 
outer garments to protect the penens from contamina- 
tion by the inspector or grader - __-- iO i + 137, 000 
To help meet the increased workload in connection with 
administration of the import provisions of the Federal 
Been Age eee + 48, 050 
To provide improved superv ision of stockyards poste od 
under the Packers and Stockyards Act and to post 
additional yards_----- = +178, 000 
To improve administrs ition and enforcement of the United 
States Warehouse Act______- + 52, 150 
To expand supervision and technical direction for matched 
fund marketing service projects being carried on in the 
States 48 +15, 800 
For retirement costs pursuant to Public Law 854- . +41, 370, 400 
Decreases due to providing a direct appropriation to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration for certain le sasing costs pre- 
viously paid from this appropriation - - - ~~ -- oneal —115, 500 


Subtotal_____- TA. Sore foe 2 _... +2, 166, 000 








Project 


1. Marketing research and agricultural! 
estimates: 
(a) Marketing research: 
(1) Market development 
(2) Market organization 
and costs 
(3) Improving and eval- 
uating product 
quality___._. 
(4) Market transporta- 
tion and facilities 


Total, marketing 
research. 


(6) Economic and statistical 


analysis: 


(1) Price, supply and con- | 


sumption 
(2) Farm income.. 
(3) Farm population 


Total, economic and 
statistical 
sis 


(c) Crop and livestock estimates: 
(1) Field crops 


(2) Fruits and veget: ables | 


(3) Livestock and — 
(4) Dairy J 
(5) Agricultural price s 
(6) Enumerative surveys, 
eold storage, farm 
employment and 
wages i 


and 
esti- 


Total, crop 
livestock 
mates. 


Total, marketing 
research and 
gricultural esti- 
mates. 


2. Marketing services: 
(a) Market news service: 
(1) Cotton and 
seed ___ 
(2) Dairy and 
products__ 
(3) Fruits and vegetables. 
(4) Grain, hay, feed, ete_- 
(5) Leased wire service._.. 
(6) Livestock, meats, and 
ee 
(7) Naval stores___- 
(8) Tobacco._... 


cotton- 


poultry 


Total, market news 
service. 


analy- | 
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Project statement 


| 1956 


| 


5, 183 


| 652, 462 | 
| 534. 709 
174, 012 | 


| 
| } 
|} 1,361, 183 | 


1, 639, 949 
647, 730 

| 1,071, 248 | 

} 479, 372 

| 641, 133 


bt 
to 


147, 4: 


4, 626, 854 | 


| 11, 640, 


i 
} 
i 
| 387, 178 
707, 110 | 
1, 145, 305 
206, 029 | 
| 292, 662 
| 942,362 
| 21, 132 | 
189, 814 | 
' 


313 | 


Increase or decrease 





1957 
(estimated)| Retirement 
costs (Public Other 
| Law 854) 
| | 
i 
$1, 045, 300 | +-$31, 300 | +$245, 000 | 
2,120,100 |  — +95,900 | +225, 000 
} 
| | 
2,128,200} +88, 200 | +350, 000 
1, 449, 000 +64, 100 | +180, 000 
6, 742,600 | +279, 500 Ls, 000, 000 
— = = “— = = —a = —— 
| | 
773, 500 +39, 800 | +26, 000 
368, 800 | +19,100 | +157, 300 
322, 200 | +16, 600 | 


—— $$$ | —_—____—___|- a 


500 | 


_1, 464, 500 | +75, 500 | +183, 300 
aie, faties| ( | 
1, 846, 400 | +95, 200 | +84, 400 | 
809, 300 | 4.36, 900 | 
1, 179, 500 | 453,800 | +73, 100 
519, 500 | +23, 800 |. 
671, 300 +30, 700 | +100, 000 | 
| | i 
203, 900 | +9, 300 
: : ¥ —— 
5, 229,000 |  +249,700 | +257, 500 | 
[~ = = i" 
i i 
j 
700 |+1, 440, 800 | 


+604, 


399, 000 | +15, 900 { 

| | 

775, 500 | 420,400 | +48, 800 | 

1, 219, 800 | +40,100 | +148, 900 } 

235, 500 | +8, 000 |_- j 

340, 700 | +6,200 | +30, 500 

998, 300 442,900 | +53, 400 | 
19, 500 | +900 

+6, 400 +10, 400 | 


' 
190, 700 | 


_+140, 800 | +292, 000 | 





1958 
(estimated) 


$1, 321, 600 
2, 441, 000 


2, 566, 400 
1, 693, 100 


8, 022, 100 


839, 300 
545, 200 


, 723, 300 


, 026, 000 

846, 200 
1, 306, 400 
543, 300 
802, 000 


an 


737, 100 


15, 482, 500 


414, 900 


844, 700 
1, 408, 800 
243, 500 
377, 400 


1, 094, 600 
20, 400 
207, 500 


4, 611, , 800 


338, 800 


er eee 


oo mers rer on 
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Project statement—Continued 





| 
|  Imerease or decrease 


Project 1956 1957 1958 
| | (enstnated) Retirement | (estimated) 
| costs ene) Other 
Law 854) | 


‘ticateatinalitescSenltiieiag catteg hestend ypecnie fos Ss ll a 


2. Marketing services:—Continued 
(0) Inspection, grading and class- 
ing and standardization: 
(1) Cotton and cottonseed_| 2, 314, 965 2, 303, 100 | +129, 035 —113, 735 2, 318, 400 
(2) Dairy products........| 25, 887 26, 100 | +75,800 | +-17,600 119, 500 
(3) Fruits and vegetables 546, 832 556, 400 +215, 000 +55, 200 826, 600 
(4) Grain (U. 8. Grain | 











Standards Act) --._- | 1,618,174 | 1,697, 800 +74, 930 +91,870 | 1,864, 600 
(5) Livestock, meats and 
snake onde 114, 900 117, 700 +199,000 | +37,700 354, 400 
(6) Naval stores__.._-...- 37, 609 38, 000 +2, 600 |. 40, 600 
(7) Poultry products-..._- 337, 931 336, 700 | +249,700 | +80, 000 666, 400 
(8) Rice, hay, beans, ete-- 60, 705 43, 000 +64, 300 |__ 107, 300 
(9) Tobacco. .......--..-- 1, 722, 509 | 1,688, 700 +102, 535 +40, 965 1, 832, 200 
Total, inspection, 
grading, classing 
and standardiza- | | | 
Cia shebad donkn 6,779, 512 | 6,807,500 | -+1,112,900 | +209,600 | 8,130,000 
(c) Freight rate services......._-.| 106, 214 170, 700 





+10, 100 |- -| 180, 800 


| 

(d) Regulatory activities: 
(1) Federal Seed Act_.....| 252, 241 255, 200 

(2) Naval stores and to- | 

bacco export per- 


+12, 050 +48, 050 315, 300 

















Bie s5. isk 8, 626 9, 800 $00 Fk LER: 10, 300 
(3) Packers and Stock- } 
yards Act___. | 652, 105 | 769, 700 | +33, 400 | +178, 000 981, 100 
(4) Standard Container | 
Acts. _.. 10, 948 | 12, 500 +500 | ‘ 13, 000 
(5) Warehouse Act | 708, 301 760, 900 | +31,950| +52,150} 845,000 
(6) Perishable Agricultur- | 
al Commodites, | 
Produce Agency and | | 
Export Apple and | | 
Pear Act | | 4.95, 400 | 25, 400 
Total, regulatory | 
activities | 1,808, 100 | +103, 800 | +278,200 | 2, 190, 100 
(e) Administration and coordi- | | 
nation of State payments A, 700 | +2, 800 | 4.15, 800 73, 300 
Total, marketing services_| 5 p “13,( 05 20, 000. +1, 370, , 400 +795, 600 | “15, 186, 000 
Unobligated balance... 391, 067 | 
Total retirement costs (Public Law 
854) Bodin ‘ ey . | (+1, 975, 100}; [+86, 950) (+2) 061 050) 
Total available or estimate _- j | 24, 554, 806 | 26, 457,000 | +1, 975, 100 |+2, 236, 100 | 30, | 668, 500 


Transferred from ‘‘Payments to States, 
Hawaii, Alaska and Puerto Rico, Ex- 
tension Service,” pursuant to Public | 
I in as Sa, a ‘ —925,000 | sn a | 

Transferred from “Removal of surplus | v } 
agricultural as ” pursuant | | 
to5U.8.C.5 —38, 300 | 

Comparative speaaiae in 1958 estimates | 
from ‘‘Acreage allotments and market- 
ing quotas, Commodity Stabilization | 

— 232, 294 | — 237, 000 | 

| 
| 
! 





Service,” for crop estimates data_-_._- -| j 
Comparative transfer in the 1957 esti- | | 
mates to ‘Salaries and capeneet, Office | | 
of the Seeretary of Agriculture” +21, 788 | 
Total appropriation or estimate. --__| | 23, 381, 000 26, 220, 000 | | 


L 


Mr. Wuitten. You may proceed in whichever way you may see fit. 
Dr. Herrmann. Mr. Wells presented the broad outlines of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service program in his opening statement, 
including the work under the subappropriation for marketing research 
and agricultural estimates. The budget calls for a program increase 
of about $1,440,800. The work under this heading is divided into 
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three parts; Marketing research, economic and statistical analysis, 
and agricultural estimates. 

Dr. Trelogan, the Director of the Marketing Research Division, 
will cover the work under the first part of that heading. 

Mr. Wuittren. We will be glad to hear from you, Dr. Trelogan. 


MARKETING RESEARCH 


Dr. TreLoGan. My remarks are related to the first. four items on 
page 7 of the notes. 

Today there is widespread interest. in agricultural marketing mar- 
gins, costs, and services. Farmers and consumers want to know what 
the costs are, how they are changing and why, whether the services 
are needed, and whether they are performed efficiently. 

An experience 2 weeks ago at the Kentucky Farm and Home Week, 
convinced me that this committee sensed this interest correctly when 
it insisted that more work be devoted to these questions 2 years ago. 

The lady who presents consumer-education programs on radio and 
TV in Louisville, told the Farm and Home Week audience that her 
programs presenting the findings of our market-spread studies evoked 
more interest and mail than any others this past year. She stated 
that many correspondents expressed gratitude for the information, 
stating that it helped them to understand farm problems and why 
farmers were experiencing difficulties when prices in the stores ap- 
peared to be good. 


MORE MARKET SERVICES FOR CONSUMERS 


These studies clearly point out that the food consumers receive 
today for their money are much different than they were a few years 
ago. Consumers now get higher quality, better standardized produc ts, 
in convenient pac kages, in more ready-to-use form, with wide selections 
attractively displayed 1 in beautiful, air-conditioned stores where shop- 
ping is a pleasure. 

All of these improvements entail additional services. It is apparent 
that these services are worth something to consumers. 

Food processors and retailers like to say that their convenient, 
ready-for-the-table products represent built-in maid service. There 
is good reason for this slogan. In 1955, the number of domestic 
servants in American households was down more than one-third from 
1940. 

Home economists 2 years ago estimated how much w ould be saved 
by buying the same products that were bought in 1940 and how much 
time it took the housewife to prepare the foods the way they can be 
bought now. They then calculated that the housewife could earn 
45 cents a hour by performing the services herself. This is a com- 
paratively low rate when we recognize that the minimum wage today 
is $1 an hour. 

Women have long since learned that they can earn more: money 
outside the home. Thirty-four percent of the women 14 years of age 
and over were working outside the home in 1955, compared with 27 
percent. in 1940. Almost 30 percent of married women are now 
engaged in outside employment. 

F armers are also getting more services from the market. They sell 
nearer to home; they have more of the trucking, preparation, and 
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conditioning done for them; they obtain more credit from the buyers, 
who also provide more supplies and services for farm operation. 

Studies we have recently completed in a major broiler-chicken- 
producing area illustrate the degree to which this has gone. Market 
operators, that is, feed dealers, processors, and hatchery: men, provided 
the following services to the farmers: They supplied the chicks to be 
raised and the feed and medicine to raise the birds for 98 percent of 
the growers. They had fieldmen call on the growers to diagnose 
disease encountered, and supervise the administration of medicines 
provided by the dealers. They made all arrangements for selling the 
broilers, including when to sell, where to sell, and for how much. 
They sent trucks to pick up the broilers at the farms in all cases. 
And for two-thirds of the growers, they also provided catching crew 
to put the birds on the trucks. They fed and watered about 30 per- 
cent of the birds after they reached the market. Altogether, they 
provided 98 percent of the credit needed for supplies and materials 
used in production. In addition, most of the dealers’ contracts with 
the growers guaranteed them against losses and provided premiums 
for better than average feeding efficiency. 

You can bet dealers did not do all this for nothing. But, a good 
share of their gain came from being able to operate their feed businesses 
or their dressing plants or their hatcheries on a regular basis, and 
nearer to capacity. Judging from the rapid growth that has occurred 
in the Georgia broiler industry, where these studies were conducted, 
the arrangements have been mutually satisfactory to growers and 
market agents. 

While this illustration may not be typical, our studies are repeatedly 
showing additional services being provided by market operators in 
their competition for farmer patronage. 

Farmers are becoming more reliant upon still other types of market- 
ing services. Our transportation cost study shows that farm products 
now have to be transported longer distances—from more specialized 
producing areas to larger metropolitan centers. For example, in 1941, 
potatoes had to come an average distance of 550 miles to New York 
City. In 1955, potatoes were brought on the average 856 miles to 
supply New York City—an increase of 56 percent. Our research 
has shown that this pattern is repeated for many commodities going to 
cities all over the country. 


FARMERS NEED HELP TO MEET COMPETITION 


Farmers are more dependent on market agents helping them to 
meet the competition from other goods. Most consumers today have 
more income than is required to provide for their essential needs, so 
they can exercise considerable selection in buying—they can take 
what they want instead of just what they need. The attractiveness 
of the products and accompanying services become more important 
in determining what is bought. Thus, farmers are more than ever 
dependent upon marketers ‘to grade, package, display, and protect 
the quality of products so that housewives will be induced to buy. 
Much of our research is intended to help market agencies do these 
jobs more effectively. 
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RISING COSTS 


Costs of labor, transportation, packaging materials, credit, and all 
the other things needed by processors and distributors have gone up 
and are continuing to rise. Rail rates on agricultural products, for 
example, have gone up about 75 percent in the last 10 years. Al- 
though they have had increases granted within recent weeks, petitions 
for further increases are pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Wage rates have increased every year and are now 
more than 100 percent above 1945. 

Our marketing cost studies estimate that of the $23 billion increase 
in the marketing bill for farm foods from 1940 to 1955, $13 billion can 
be accounted for in the rising of price levels, $6 billion as payments 
for additional services, and $4 billion for the added volume of prod- 
ucts handled. 

The added volume is related to population growth, greater con- 
sumption per capita, and to the fact that farmers have increased their 
output. 

GREATER MARKET AHEAD 


Each of these factors promises to continue upward. Together 
these factors suggest the likelihood of a 30 to 35 percent greater mar- 
ket in another 10 years. 

Demand for marketing services, however, is likely to rise even more 
than the demand for food. One reason is that more of our popula- 
tion is likely to move off farms and live in cities, where they buy more 
of their food in market places. In 1940, 23 percent of our population 
lived on farms; now 13 percent live on farms. Those who remain on 
farms will also contribute. In 1942, farm people produced at home 
60 percent of the food they ate. A survey in the spring of 1955 shows 
that farm families produced only 40 percent of the food they ate— 
the farm housewife is also going to market to obtain more of the 
things she puts on the table and this expands our demand for market 
services. 

With full employment in the cities, incomes are continuing to rise 
and consumers are willing to buy more products—especially when the 
products can be prepared for convenient use. Last vear Americans 
spent over $50 billion for the food that was grown on our American 
farms. This compares with $14.5 billion in 1940. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I hate to interrupt you, but it is so easy to get a 
wrong impression. I want it to show in the record that the farmer got 
only 40 cents out of that dollar. When those figures are used, it is well 
to make those notes, because we have been struggling so hard for the 
American consumer to understand that his high grocery bills are not 
going to the farmer. 


FARMER’S SHARE OF TOTAL FOOD MARKET 


Dr. Tre.oGcan. In other words, $20 billion of that $50 billion went 
to the farmer, and $30 billion of the $50 billion went to the marketing 
agencies, 

Mr. Wuirren. When those figures are given, I think it is well to 
footnote it; otherwise we do not get the entire picture, and we do want 
to get these facts known. 

You may proceed. 
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PERFORMING MARKETING SERVICES AT LESS COST 





Dr. Treiocan. One of the questions that can be raised is: Can the 
marketing services be performed with less cost? 

We are convinced, on the basis of repeated research results, that 
the answer to this is ‘“‘Yes.”” But, at the same time, in all fairness we 
must acknowledge that the marketing agencies are establishing an 
excellent record of finding cheaper ways to perform the services. One 
of the best ways to reduce marketing costs is to obtain greater pro- 
ductivity of labor—the highest cost element incurred in marketing. 

Greater labor efficiency can be achieved by eliminating some of the 
handling operations, by mechanizing operations, and by introducing 
automation into more of the operations. The adaptation of auto- 
mation techniques to marketing offers considerable promise. Auto- 
mation means many things to many people, but let me give you one 
example to help you visualize how it is applied. 





AUTOMATION MEANS INCREASED LABOR PRODUCTIVITY 





The introduction of automation into the operation of food ware- 
houses is relatively recent, but we can already observe places where, 
instead of the old method of having manual labor handle every case, 
carton, or package of goods out of trucks or boxcars onto hand trucks 
and into the stacks, the packages are now moved on pallets by forklift 
trucks onto automatic conveyors or trains pulled by tow trucks that 
follow either energized electric wires in the floor or painted white lines 
without a driver to the points where forklifts stack the goods 3, 4, 
and 5 pallet loads high. 

This type of mechanization is spreading fast. Recently, the 
National Association of Food Chains indicated that all of their chains 
averaged 1.90 tons per man-hour moved in their warehouses in 1955, 
compared with 1.06 tons per man-hour in 1947. This is an increase 
in labor productivity of more than 80 percent in 9 years. 

These same techniques are being rapidly applied to many marketing 
functions and promise greater efficiency in the future. As a matter 
of fact, the progress that has been made goes a long way to explain 
why consumers have been willing to use more and to spend more 
for the products that come from the farm. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. One question, please, Doctor. 

Dr. TretoGcan. Surely. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You said in 1947 1.06 tons per man-hour could be 
put into storage or moved into the warehouse. 

Dr. TreLtocan. Moved in a wholesale warehouse. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That compares with how much at present? 

Dr. Tre.ocan. It compares with 1.90 tons per man-hour in 1956. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. But how much additional does that employee 
get today compared to 1947, per hourly wage? 


WAGE DATA ON WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE EMPLOYEES 





Dr. TreioGcan. I do not have the data for that particular group 
of employees. We have it for employees in all wholesale trades. 
Is that what you would like to have? 
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Mr. AnpersEN. Yes. How much offset is there there? Perhaps 
you can put it in the record. There is undoubtedly quite a bit of 
mcrease in that particular man’s hourly wage, would you not say that? 

Dr. TreLoGan. For all wholesale trades, average hourly earnings 
rosé about 58 percent between 1947 and 1956. 

Mr. Anpersen. All right. I believe you also said that this has 
resulted in improved efficiency in the operations? 

Dr. TRELOGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Has it not also resulted in the doing away with 
a certain number of jobs in this industry? 

Dr. Tretocan. Yes. Obviously, if you are getting more pro- 
ductivity per laborer, you are getting the same laborers to handle 
more or using less laborers to handle the same amount. In view of 
the expansion we have experienced, it is apparent that the develop- 
ment is not replacing laborers, but getting them to handle more. 

Mr. AnpersEeN. How far can we go along the line of making things 
automatic to the extent where we do away with a lot of labor, which 
might be the thing to do in times such as we have at the present, where 
there is very little difficulty for a man to get a good job? However, if 
we can foresee a superabundance of labor in a few years’ time, if things 
get a little tough and we have to cut down on defense expenditures, for 
example, then perhaps this particular line of research will not amount 
to much, taking the welfare of the Nation as a whole into consider- 
ation. Do you see the point I am driving at? 

Dr. Tre,ocan. Yes. Surely. 

Mr. AnperseNn. We can become so efficient that perhaps we will 
have difficulty due to the jobs not being available, or something of that 
nature. That thought just ran through my mind when you were 
discussing this matter. 


MECHANIZATION ACCOMPANIES HIGH LABOR COSTS 


Dr. TreLogan. Mr. Andersen, I think you will find there will be a 
tendency to get greater productivity of labor by substituting machinery 
so long as labor costs are higher than the cost of the machinery. — Tf 
there is an abundance of labor and wage rates are relatively lower, 
then I think you will find less of a tendency to substitute machinery for 
labor in this kind of an operation. But when costs of labor are high 
there is a strong incentive to make these shifts. 


PRICE SPREAD BETWEEN PRODUCER AND CONSUMER 


Mr. ANDERSEN, We are becoming more efficient every day, and 
more advanced in our normal agricultural operations, but at the same 
time it appears to be evident that it is getting tougher for the average 
farmer to get a sufficient return on what he does produce to come out 
on the straight end of the horn. 

Dr. TreLoGan. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. So if you go along and put in a little further 
definition of this word “efficiency” as it affects our economy, you 
might do that at your leisure in the record, Doctor. I did not mean to 
take you off the subject you were discussing. 

Mr. Wuirrten. In that connection, | made speeches to several 
groups in the fall. I made the statement that the present adminis- 
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tration in recent years thinks the answer to our farm problem is more 
research and more extension. I believe in both of them, but I extended 
the challenge that I did not believe that extension and research, how- 
ever good a job they could do, could reduce costs as fast as United 
States Steel and the labor unions and the Congress could increase them. 
I think your statement here shows that isso. In other words, if you 
check your savings in handling these packages in a wholesale ware- 
house, you probably will find that your labor costs went up faster than 
you eliminated the labor or the need for it. Through legislation, wage 
contracts, freight rate increases, and actions of United States Steel— 
and I mention that because steel figures in so many other things—the 
tendency is that costs will go up fully as fast as research and extension 
can hope to lower them. Thus it leads to the conclusion, when you 
talk about farmers’ incomes, that it leaves nothing but price and 
volume to make up the difference. 

Dr. Tretoean. There is another point there. When you have 
minimum-wage laws, and they have been influential in raising the 
labor costs for marketing, if you do not get the increases in efficiency, 
the impact on farm prices might be even greater.. The same is true 
with respect to the wage pattern established by the steel and auto- 
mobile industries. They get the efficiencies and establish the wage 
pattern, and in the course of time the unions in the other areas tend 
to follow that pace in setting a wage rate. It certainly has ap impact 
on the wages that have to be paid in the agricultural marketing sys- 
tem. In the course of time the advances get reflected through the 
system, and if we are not able to increase the. productivity of the labor 
in marketing activities it means greater pressure will be placed on the 
prices—either the prices market agents pay to farmers for the products 


or the prices at which they sell the products to consumers. 


ANALYSIS OF SPREAD BETWEEN FARMER AND. CONSUMER 


Mr. Wuirren. Of course, this committee is very much in aceord 
with your views, which you state very excellently, Dr. Trelogan. But 
I point out again, that is the reason why this committee insisted you 
do this work to determine where the money went as between what 
the farmer got and what the consumer paid. As we analyze these 
figures, it becomes even more apparent that this information is abso- 
lutely essential. Prior to the demand on the part of this committee, 
which was implemented by this provision in the appropr iation bill 2 or 
3 years ago, the Secretary himself—and I do not get you involved in 
that—was making speeches saying that if the farmer did not. take 
lower prices the consumer would rise up in arms. 

But at least through the direction of this committee you are finding 
out where this money is going that the consumer is paymg. I will say 
to the credit of the Secretary that, once we pointed out that fact to 
him, he has done a fair job in publici izing where this money goes. 
But I am glad we had this done to get him back on the track, to 
some extent. 

I noticed President Eisenhower was glad in his last campaig:: to 
show these facts. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. For the record, [I want to say this: I believe this 
subject we are discussing, which affects the economics of agriculture, is 
basic and fundamental, ‘and it harks back to what this subcommittee, 
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as you said, Mr. Chairman, has been trying to establish for a great 
many years. That is, to determine just what is happening and just 
why should the farmer get as little as he does out of the food dollar. 

octor, you will excuse me for interrupting you, but I felt it was 
important to say that. 

Mr. Wuirren. You might proceed. This is quite interesting. 

Dr. Tretocan. There are a number of implications of the develop- 
ments I have described, and I would like to suggest several of them. 
First, there is a considerably bigger American market for farm 
products in store. Nevertheless, the rapidity of change has been and 
will be so great that problems of adjustment will be of paramount 
importance. This suggests that research will be needed throughout 
the marketing system to aid management in making adjustments that 
have to be made. 

The growth of our market will probably be influenced by the ability 
of our market operators to provide more services and to provide them 
more efficiently. We need to get customers who want to spend more 
for food instead of for automobiles, and television sets, and garbage 
disposals, or recreational activities. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN TURKEY MARKETING 


We need more developments similar to those that have occurred 
with turkeys. Most of us can remember when live turkeys were 
driven or shipped to local butchers for the holiday season. Later, 
the distant growing areas, such as Minnesota and Texas, shipped 
New York dressed birds, thus reducing bruising and death losses and 
saving transportation costs to better meet competition in large eastern 
markets. This was the prevalent method in the 1930’s, when I recall 
helping to dress, sort, and package the turkeys for shipment to the 
East, but this became a common method practiced all over. 

Still later, outlying areas learned how to meet the competition still 
better by eviscerating the birds, by freezing them, and by packaging 
and wrapping them individually so they were ready to put into the 
oven. This eliminated shipping heads, feet, entrails, and feathers that 
represented garbage at points of consumption, at the other end of the 
marketing line. Market agents performed these additional services 
and found more sales for the ready-to-bake products could be made. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN TURKEYS 


Last Thanksgiving I was impressed that I could buy the much more 
attractive turkey for about the same price per pound I paid back in 
the 1930’s for the New York-dressed bird. I checked newspaper ads 
to confirm my memory. Last Thanksgiving the large tom turkeys 
could be bought here ready to cook for the same price as a New York- 
dressed bird in 1935 and 1938, at about 35 cents a pound. 

The first thing that occurred to me was what did the farmers get? 
In 1938 the records show the farmers received 17.1 cents per pound for 
their live turkeys. Last November it was reported they received 26 
cents per pound for live turkeys. This in spite of the fact that in 
1938 it took 109 pounds of live turkey to yield 100 pounds of New York 
dressed turkey—the retail product, whereas now it takes 120 pounds of 
live turkey to yield 100 pounds of retail ready-to-cook turkey. These 
data are consistent with the findings of our turkey margins study, 
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ublished last April, which indicated that retailers were taking very 
ow margins on turkeys during the holiday season. 

During other seasons of the year margins are much wider, but the 
marketing job is getting more consumption the year around. In 1938, 
per capita consumption of turkeys was 2.2 pounds. Last year it was 
5.4 pounds. 

Even though we can cite successful developments like this, we must 
anticipate important problems of adjustment for the farmers. They 
will have to recognize how the retailers buy and sell under these 
changed conditions and adapt their practices accordingly. Farmers 
will need to anticipate the kinds, the qualities, and the amounts of 
products our markets will want, and that the buyers for these markets 
will take. 

This means that specialized farmers producing large quantities of 
uniformly high-quality products that can be assembled for shipment, 
or for processing in relatively small areas, are likely to fare best in 
the markets. Reliable supplies in terms of both quantity and quality 
will be essential for the mass distribution system. But farmers ma 
need to exercise more selection among markets in which they sell, 
selecting those that will provide services needed by the buyers as well 
as the farmers. 

The farmers will need to be more concerned about their bargaining 
position. There will be fewer buyers, and they will be bigger oper- 
ators. The number of retail stores is declining. Their wholesaling 
and buying operations are being consolidated and integrated. 

The National Association of Retail Grocers issued a report on the 
merger movement in retail food and grocery distribution, reporting 
that in 1955 over 1,400 stores were acquired by 9 firms. This means, 
you see, that the buying activities for many foods are being consoli- 
dated into relatively fewer hands. This suggests that farmers will 
need to be prepared to deal with buyers on a strong business basis. 

Farm prices are likely to be more sensitive to small changes in 
supply and demand. This is true because marketing costs, which 
usually are inflexible, will be a bigger proportion of the consumer’s 
price, or the retail price. 

Marketing research is designed to assist farmers and market agents 
to adjust their operations to the changes that have been occurring so 
rapidly. It seeks greater efficiency in handling, in pricing, and in 
selling. 

MARKET DEVELOPMENT RESEARCH 


Market development research, which is described on page 11 of 
the notes, deals primarily with selling efficiency. It endeavors to 
ascertain what buyers want and prefer, by obtaining measures of 
what they like or dislike about the products made available to them. 
This is done by finding out how buyers use the products, how they 
decide between alternative products, and what factors influence them 
most in determining whether to buy or not to buy particular products. 

The research also tests out new or improved products to find out 
what the market potentials are for the products developed in the 
utilization laboratories that appear to have promise. It also studies 
the relative effectiveness of different methods of merchandising farm 
products and studies the locations, types of buyers, and market 
outlets that represent the best opportunities for selling the products. 
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COTTON POPULAR FIBER WITH TEEN-AGERS 


To illustrate, last year studies in this area showed that cotton is the 
leading fiber in the teen-ager’s wardrobe—mainly because of its 
excellent laundering qualities. Light weight, coolness, durability, 
versatility, and inexpensiveness were other factors giving cotton 
advantage over competing synthetic fibers in the minds of teen-agers 
and their parents who helped them decide what to buy. 





CONSUMERS PREFER LARGE, LOW DENSITY LOAVES OF BREAD 


Another study tested consumer preferences for different bread 
formulas to help the baking industry with knowledge of the propor- 
tions of lard or shortening, sugar and nonfat milk that appealed most 
to users of white pan bread. It showed that large, low density loaves 
were preferred over more compact breads containing the same in- 
gredients. 


GOOD MARKET FOR FROZEN GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Another study showed frozen grapefruit sections, a new product, 
to have good commercial possibilities. The product can extend the 
season for selling grapefruit and has a good chance for expanding 
consumption. This is good in view of the prospects for grapefruit 
production. Wider markets will certainly be needed. 


PROPOSED MARKET DEVELOPMENT WORK 


With an increased appropriation for this particular work next year 
we propose, among other things, to conduct an additional survey of an 
industrial use for cotton to ascertain the trends in buying and the 
opinions of those responsible for buying the materials used. Hereto- 
fore we have been covering one use of cotton a year. We hope next 

ear we can step up the schedule to two industrial outlets because it 
as taken too long to get around to the different uses we would like 
to cover. 

We propose to initiate a study of food habits and of attitudes 
toward nutrition to ascertain how consumer knowledge and beliefs 
are affecting the use or nonuse of various foods by different segments 
of the population. 

We hope also to expand studies of market potentials for fats and 
oils as plasticizers, and to undertake a new study of the effect of 
synthetic sources of nitrogen on the market for oilseed meals. 

With sufficient funds we would begin a consumer reporting panel in 
a large metropolitan area to test new or improved products and to 
evaluate changes in demand and sales brought about by merchandising 
and promotional activities for particular products. 


MARKET ORGANIZATION AND COSTS RESEARCH 


The second major area of our work is on market organization and 
costs research. This appears on page 13 of the House notes. This 
research deals more directly with pricing efficiency. It begins with 
examination of costs and relates them to marketing margins and 
spreads, paying particular attention to the changes that are occurring. 
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It then endeavors to evaluate the economic significance of the changes 
in prices, margins and costs to help those participating in the market 
to visualize and anticipate the adjustments needed to be efficient or, 
indeed, to survive under many of the altered conditions. 

Acquisition of basic data on costs and margins, developing better 
methods for supplying farmers and tradesmen with price, supply and 
other market statistics, and analyzing the data to point out the eco- 
nomic impacts of change are among its important features. 


EXPANDED PRICE SPREAD STUDIES 


During the past year farm-to-retail price spread studies were 
greatly expanded. More than 25 costs and margins reports measuring 
components of the food marketing bill were issued—some of these 
issues have reached 50,000 copies—compare the bulletins on beef, 
pork, and bread marketing bills. Reprints in trade journals and other 
publications, radio and TV programs, have’ widened the circulation 
of the information. 

Another publication from this research showed how farmers can 
increase premiums for high protein wheat through improved market- 
ing methods. Another assembled available information on the re- 
lationship of trading stamps to food marketing methods and. costs. 
We.also issued an informative publication on ‘changing patterns. in 
fluid milk distribution which should provide data for improving milk 
price and margin estimates. 


STUDIES OF FROZEN FOOD OUTLETS 


The relative size and nature of frozen food outlets was the subject 
of a recent study. 1955 production of prepared frozen foods ex- 
cee - illi s r 0 percent over the pre- 
vious year. About 85 million pounds of these products were used in 
public eating places. 


IMPROVED POULTRY AND EGG RECEIPTS DATA 


Improved methods for obtaining wholesale market news for broiler 
chickens and for reporting egg and poultry movements through 
assembly and processing plants were developed during the past year. 


ADDITIONAL COSTS AND MARGINS MEASUREMENT STUDIES PROPOSED 


With an increased appropriation for this research, we plan to do 
additional work on the measurement of costs and margins and devote 
more attention to the reasons for the changes that are occurring. 
We hope to expand work on the economic effects of selling beef on the 
basis of Federal grades to determine how this influences meat packing 
wholesaling, and retailing practices and the effects on farmers and 
consumers. We hope to expand studies on the impact of trading 
stamps on food buying and selling practices, costs and prices, and to 
expand studies on the impact of the St. Lawrence seaway on agricul- 
tural marketing. 

We propose to initiate studies of the effect of the growing size and 
integration of marketing firms on prices and services in agricultural 
marketing and to initiate studies on the practices employed in market- 
ing refined sugar and their effect on prices and sales. 
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Mr. AnpERSEN. In reference to the preceding comment, will you 
repeat that, please? It was something about the size of these market- 
ing institutions. 


EFFECTS OF MERGERS ON PRICES AND SERVICES 


Dr. TretoGan. We would like to initiate studies on the effect of 
growing size and integration of marketing firms on prices and services 
in agricultural marketing. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Now, are you going to go into the possible question 
of a monopoly by any big food firms in connection with the distribution 
of any products? 

Dr. Tretocan. That would be an aspect of it, I anticipate. I do 
not know whether you would say monopoly, but more monopolistic 
characteristics of such operations may become evident. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I would say a tendency toward monopoly. I 
would rather express it that way. I am thinking of these big Brent- 
wood firms collecting eggs back in my area, which are really a sub- 
sidiary of Safeway. I am just beginning to wonder how much effect 
does a big firm like Safeway have on the price level set for what is 
produced back in southwestern Minnesota? That will be part of the 
study, will it? 

Dr. Tretocan. That is the type of thing we are preparing to 
analyze as we study buying and selling practices of such firms. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I am not asking you to institute it specifically 
with Safeway. 

Dr. TreLoaan. I agree with you. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Do not get me wrong. If there is any such tend- 
ency toward monopoly, we would like to be made aware of it. We 
would also like to know whether they are controlling the prices paid 
to producers and holding them down. 

Dr. TreLoean. Yes, sir. We would also like to develop better 
data on costs and prices for seeds, mixed feeds, and other items 
farmers buy, as well as do further work on improving methods for 
reporting egg and processed poultry receipts at terminal markets. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES RESEARCH 


The third item I would like to discuss for a moment is our biological 
sciences research, which appears on page 15 of the notes. This re- 
search is designed to find ways to protect or improve the quality of 
farm products as they move through the markets, and thereby 
reduce waste and spoilage and increase consumer satisfaction. It 
also contributes to pricing efficiency by developing practical ways of 
identifying or measuring product qualities for buying and selling. 

In this program of work during the past year we conducted shipping 
tests for Florida and California citrus fruits showing how to minimize 
spoilage and make more attractive fruit available on European 
markets. We developed methods for forecasting decay in stored 
grapes. 

We continued to improve techniques for the distribution of fumi- 
gants in bulk grain storage with air-circulation methods, and developed 
methods for reducing insect infestation of tobacco in redryimg plants. 

The research has successfully adapted newiy available films such as 
polyethylene films to the packaging of a number of fresh fruits and 
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vegetables to better maintain the microclimatical conditions required 
to hold their quality. 

If we are able to obtain additional funds for this work in the coming 4 
year, we propose to expand research on methods to control insect | 
infestation in fruit and vegetable processing plants, and in peanut ij 
and tobacco storage plants, and initiate research on methods of li 
control of insects in transportation facilities. 

We will expand studies on sterilization of food by irradiation, and 
seek further improvement of methods for cooling fruits and vegetables 
at different marketing points by adaptation of recently developed tech- 
niques of vacuum cooling and hydrocooling to more products and at 
more locations. Along with this we will measure the improved quali- , 
ties obtained to see if they are worth the cost. We propose also to | 
initiate new work on factors affecting seed quality and on the need 
for ante mortem inspection of poultry. 








TRANSPORTATION AND FACILITIES RESEARCH 













The fourth area of research with which we are concerned, which 
appears on page 16, is transportation and facilities research. This is f 
aimed primarily at physical handling efficiency. It seeks to obtain i 
greater productivity in marketing by designing and promoting the 
use of better buildings, equipment, machinery, and facilities and 
packages for storing, transporting, warehousing, and displaying farm 
preducts. In essence, it seeks to reduce the labor requirements for 
marketing by introducing better work methods, mechanization, and 
automation to marketing operations. 







IMPROVEMENTS IN MARKET TRANSPORTATION AND FACILITIES 




























This type of research takes cognizance of the new services being pro- 
vided by market agents and helps to find less costly ways of per- 
forming them. For example, 10 years ago the prepackaging of fresh 
fruits and vegetables was almost unknown. Now, 15 billion pounds 
of produce are put in consumer units annually. This research is 
intended to figure out where and how to best do this work. 

Last year the research workers in this area developed a demountable, 
lightweight, general-purpose, shipping pallet. It weighs 35 pounds 
compared with the usual 75 to 100 pounds. They published master 
layout guides for livestock auction market facilities in the Southeast. 

They developed and field tested a new plum container that is cheaper 
to buy, faster and less expensive to pack, and delivers plums to con- 
sumers in good condition. I mention this as one of a series of similar 
developments for other perishable foods. 

In the market-facility studies, they made surveys and plans for new 
markets at nine locations; namely, Worcester, Mass.; Roanoke, Va.; 
New York City; New Orleans; Chester, Pa; Vincennes, Ind.; San 
Francisco; Grand Rapids, Mich.; and livestock facilities at Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


EXPANDED RESEARCH PROPOSED FOR TRANSPORTATION AND FACILITIES 







With additional research funds for transportation and facilities 
work we would undertake to expand the planning of market facilities 
in specific localities; initiate research on improved methods, equip- 
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ment, and facilities for handling, storing, and marketing tobacco; and 
start a statistical time series on movements and revenue involved in 
trucking. 

I think you may recognize that one of the reasons why we are 
always quoting rail-freight rates is they are the most readily available 
data pertaining to transportation costs and we need more data on the 
trucking area than are available at present. Along with this objective 
we should obtain data on the volume and nature of truck movements 
under agricultural exemption. Here we would like to get information 
on the volume and the kinds of commodities transported, and the 
extent to which vehicles are leased for the return hauls. 


TRUCK MOVEMENTS UNDER AGRICULTURAL EXEMPTION 


Mr. Wuirten. It is the belief of myself and the committee, and I 
think most of the Congress, that it is absolutely essential that this 
exemption in regard to agricultural] transportation continue under the 
present law and regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Is it your feeling that this information which you contemplate. ob- 
taining will help to strengthen the argument as to the necessity of 
maintaining the present situation? 

Dr. TreLocan. We need to obtain more authoritative information 
on how important this exemption is to agriculture. As things stand 
now, we do not have adequate data to demonstrate its importance, 
and we have to rely pretty heavily on authoritative opinion or on 
limited data relating to particular commodities moving from. par- 
ticular places. We are trying to establish records here that: would 
indicate in a more substantial way the significance of this exemption. 

Mr. Wuirten. You may proceed. 


FURTHER AREAS NEEDING EXPANDED RESEARCH 


Dr. TreLoGan. We would like to expand research on the packaging 
of fruits and nuts in consumer units to provide more emphasis on 
larger and more mature products, products that are more in keeping 
with the preferences expressed by consumers. In addition, we would 
like to begin research on improved design of rail cars and trucks for 
handling grain. And we would like to initiate studies for obtaining 
greater efficiency in distributing food through institutional outlets. 
These are becoming more and more important in our distribution 
system for food, and warrant greater study. 

All in all, I feel a creditable record of performance has been estab- 
lished in this marketing research program. We would like to be in 
position to take advantage of more of the opportunities to do produc- 
tive research. This period of rapid transition to a larger market in 
a growing economy is presenting ample opportunities. We need 
more resources to the more adequate job that we are confident. we 
can do. 

MARKETING-RESZARCH RESULTS APPRAISED 


Mr. Wuirten. Dr. Trelogan, I think you made a very fine presenta- 
tion. It always helps a man to tell a good story when he has a good 
story to tell. I think you and the folks with you have done a fine 
job in recent years in directing your attention to the proper places. 
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The information you are obtaining is at least helping the farmer’ to 
prevent his situation from getting much worse than otherwise. 

I realize that merely knowing the facts will not cure the problems. 
But at least it is the first step toward curing those problems. It 
has taken some of the blame off of the farmers, which they received 
several ‘years ago, when all of this high cost of living at the retail 
level was attributed to the farmer. Also, it should enable those who 
wish to reduce the cost of living at the retail level to center their 
efforts at the place where the increase in the cost is coming about. 

I think, too, that lots of people will want to continue the high cost of 
living, if that is necessary to maintain many of the services which the 
housewife is demanding. I know they are, because quite frequently 
you see them pass up what 10 years ago would have been ace eptable 
groceries in the vegetable line. You see them pass them up now, 
because they are accustomed to cellophane packaging and all of that 
type of thing. 

EMPLOYMENT 


How many new employees do you propose in 1958, and what did 
you have in 1957? 

Mr. Hotmaas. For 1957 we have budgeted for average employment 
of 756. This would provide for an increase of 117 for 1958. This 
average employment represents 137 permanent positions and 6 
man-years of intermittent employment, but we have budgeted funds 
for only the equivalent of 117 after we deduct the lapses for those we 
do not expect to have the full year. 

Mr. Wuirren. In the early days of this Research and Marketing 
Act, we were convinced from several investigations we made that 
there was a tendency to make specialists by act of the Civil Service 
Commission. It was quite apparent that their background, to say the 
least, was not as good as you would like to have had it. In your efforts 
to get lots of pe ople i in a hurry, you apparently had some of that kind 
of thing. 

RECRUITING SITUATION 


What is your situation with respect to recruiting skilled people now? 

Dr. TreLoGcan. Very well, let us say people who are capable in the 
area of marketing research. I feel we have a more highly qualified staff 
today than we have ever had. We have been recruiting 
regularly, but slowly. This has been a difficult job, because we 
have had such a rapid turnover in our people. Many of the people 
who have been with us for a while go out at much higher salaries than 
we can pay them. In numerous instances this is true, after they have 
been with us a relatively short time. Our turnover tends to be high, 
but we are able now, I think, to go out and get qualified replacements. 
They are not coming to our doorsteps. We have to go out and find 
them, but I feel we are able to recruit enough people to staff the kind 
of program we are proposing here. 

The amount we are asking for today is not commensurate with 
the problems; it is patterned on what we think we can do with available 
qualified people. 

Mr. Wuitten. I think that is a much better way to doit. As Ihave 
pointed out, under the civil-service system, while it has many advan- 
tages, it also has some disadvantages which I have enumerated. 
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How many positions do you have filled at the present time, and how 
many vacancies have you? If you do not have that, you can put it 
in the record. 

Mr. Hotmaas. On December 31, 1956, Mr. Trelogan, in his imme- 
diate Division, had 551 permanent, full-time employees, 18 full time 
under limited tenure appointments, and 46 part-time and w. a. e. 
employees. In addition, about 92 other AMS employees were en- 
gaged’ in research under his technical direction or in servicing the 
research program including statistical tabulation, dissemination of 
research reports, and general administrative work. These total 49 
less than the budgeted average employment. 


PRICE SPREAD STUDIES ON TURKEYS 


Mr. MarsHA.u, I noted that you said in your discussion of turkeys 
that the spread had narrowed between the farmer and the consumer. 

Dr. TretoGcan. During the holiday season. 

Mr. MarsHA.tu. That trend does not show the same trend over a 
yearly basis then? 

Dr. Tre.oean. It is a net change from the thirties to 1956. I was 
just referring to those two periods. In the study we issued in April 
we were showing the relatively short time changes within a single 
year. It shows rather pronounced differences in margins between 
periods of the year, between sizes of turkeys, and between types 
of stores. 

Mr. MarsHatt. Apparently the spread between the turkey pro- 
ducer and the ultimate consumer is somewhat narrower than some 
of the other commodities. What I mean to say is, the turkey producer 
gets a larger percentage of the turkey dollar than is shown in the 
trend of some other commodities. 

Dr. Tretocan. That is right, especially during the holiday season. 


STUDIES ON OTHER COMMODITIES 


Mr. MarsHautyt. You have made a number of studies about the 
trend. What are some of the commodities which go in the opposite 
direction, showing that the trend has increased so much more. We 
are talking about the producer getting about 40 cents out of the 
consumer’s dollar. What about some of the commodities that have 
gone in the other direction? 

Dr. Tretocan. First, let me mention that we will incorporate 
much of this information in the material that the committee asked us 
to place in the record as an addition to the testimony presented by 
Mr. Wells last week. Among the studies that show this upward 
trend quite clearly are those for bread, pork, beef, lamb, and milk. 
These represent the major studies conducted thus far. But we can 
see a similar trend in fruits and vegetables, and in virtually every 
important group of products we have examined. ‘There are a few 
products, such as turkeys, that can be pointed out where the tech- 
nological developments or changes in marketing practices do not follow 
the average by any means. 

Mr. MarsHauyt. Would you think it would be possible from the 
studies you have made that some of these commodities have not kept 
as good a pace as they might have with the marketing of competitive 
commodities? Would that be part of your studies? 
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Dr. Tretocan. Yes; that would be one of my conclusions. 

Mr. MarsnHatu. I have been interested in my particular area con- 
cerning the market for pulpwood which seems to be a problem which 
some of our people have. We have not been able to get statistics. 
Is your Department doing anything on that? 

r. TRELOGAN. For the most part, we have left that work with the 
Forest Service. You are talking about wood pulp? 

Mr. Marsa... Yes, sir. 

Dr. Tretocan. The Forest Service has taken primary responsibility 
for the marketing work that pertains to wood products. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. MarsHaty. What have you been doing in connection with the 
rural development program? Is your Department doing anything on 
that? 

Dr. Tretocan. Yes. We have been making a contribution to that 
program. One of the main things we have been doing thus far is 
trying to assemble the types of background statistics and information 
about markets and marketing opportunities that would be useful to 
people in local communities when they are trying to assess business 
potentialities and the prospects for success if they were to lawnch 
any of the enterprises which they might have under consideration. 

We have a small group of analysts who have been anticipating 
the kinds of information that would be relevant to making a good 
decision with respect to whether a local group should try or should 
not try particular enterprises. Then the analysts are trying to develop 
outlines of the kinds of statistics local people will need to assemble 
and in addition provide the national or regional statistics that are 
available, which pertain to the problem. We hope we can help to 
adapt the information to local situations and to the problem at hand 
when particular proposals are presented for study. 

Mr. MarsHALu. Can you estimate about the amount of money 
you have spent in your Department? 

Dr. TreELoaan. Yes. 

Dr. HerrMANN. $29,000 on the part Dr. Trelogan is talking about. 
The remainder of the work is being carried on in another division. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Could you estimate how much you intend to 
spend this coming fiscal year? 

Dr. Herrmann. I believe it is about the same amount. Is that 
right? 

Dr. DeLoacu. We will probably have a little more invested in it 
this coming year. That may run up to $35,000 next year. 

Dr. Herrmann. | might comment in connection with the item Dr. 
Trelogan mentioned, that is on the matter of getting statistical and 
other materials together for local groups and extension services. Dr. 
DeLoach’s branch is preparing a handbook, of which I have a rough 
draft that is ready for printing. That book will provide through a 
looseleaf arrangement, guides to local committees interested in ob- 
taining various types of information in their counties, or whatever 
area they are working in. The information so obtained will present 
a picture of the economy and the general structure of the market 
they are concerned with. It will cover such items as natural resources, 
human resources, agriculture, manufacturing, construction, miscel- 
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laneous industrial, public utility, and distribution facilities, banking, 
financing, and educational facilities, and a good many other items of 
that sort. In gathering information each committee can take a leaf 
or two out of the handbook and use it as a schedule or guide in, ase 
sembling information with respect to their inquiry. It will provide 
reasonably adequate background information for the development of a 
program in that area. 


NEED FOR DIVERSIFIED FARMING 


Mr. Marsuatu. A number of years ago one of the things that was 
troubling people, and I think it was mentioned in the veto of the Mc- 
Nary bill by President Coolidge, was what farmers needed to do was to 
diversify. It was his feeling, I think, in vetoing that particular bill, 
that the farmer would be in a better position by diversifying as far as 
his production was concerned. 

I mentioned that as a background, because as I have gone through- 
out my district and other districts of the country, I have noticed that 
there has been a tendency on the part of the producers of some com- 
modities, and particularly poultry, and dairy, to some extent, to 
become more specialized. That seems to be a reverse trend from the 
feeling that existed back not so many years ago. 

I am wondering, Dr. Trelogan, since such a large proportion of our 
farm people in a State like Minnesota are on a diversified basis, what 
your Department is doing in order to assist these people in their 
marketing problems, so that at least they have an equal chance with 
the people who are engaged in specialized production. 

Do you have any comment that you want to make on that? 


SPECIALIZATION VERSUS DIVERSIFICATION 


Dr. TretoGan. I would like to preface it by saying that the best 
we can do is help them get a more nearly equal chance rather than 
an equal chance, because I think those who specialize tend to get the 
economies of scale that permit lower costs and provide opportunities 
for greater profits generally. This comparison involves the same 
kind of conflict that exists between objectives of high incomes and 
security. 

With diversification you tend to seek security in the sense that 
you are seeking income from more than one source so you won’t be 
so vulnerable to adverse prices or markets for one product but you 
tend to be less efficient in each one of the component enterprises 
than you would be if you concentrated on one. The marketing costs 
tend to be higher also. Obviously, Mr. Marshall, if you are in the 
milk business and the local creamery can come out and get a big 
load when it stops at your farm, it is a more efficient stop than when 
the creamery truck has to pick up just a small load at a number of 
farms. There are advantages that go with size. 

The best we can do is to try to help the people who do the assembly 
job, and do the handling of products for small producers, to bring 
these products together in such a manner that they can be sorted and 
erode ints large uniform quantities that can be shipped in truckloads 
or carloads to the distant markets. We try also to figure out other 
ways and means by which the disparity between large and small 
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producers may be reduced. I do not think we could promise to put 
them on an equal plane costwise. 

Mr: Marsuwatu. Thinking in terms of one commodity which is in a 
distressed condition in my area, namely, eggs, which has tended to 
become somewhat of a specialized industry, some of our people feel 
it is the people who are in the specialized area who are actually ruining a 
the market for the diversified operator. What specifically are you 4 
doing along that line to try to do away with some of this disparity? 











CONTINUED STUDIES ON EGG MARKET MARGINS 


























Dr. Tretocan. Well, the first approach we are making there is id 
continuing the studies Mr. Andersen has advocated, measuring the i 
marketing margins for eggs moving from the different producing areas | 
to the different marketing outlets. That is the best way of giving 
people information on what the competitive situation is and what kind 
of prices and costs they have to anticipate and be prepared to meet. i 
Such research is designed to help the producers get a better under- i, 
standing of what confronts them. i 

Our next is one of trying to help them devise ways and means of 
reducing the costs of marketing in the way that they may operate 
more competitively. One of the ways to do that in the type of situa- 
tion you are talking about is to get the producers to produce eggs in 
larger quantities and more regular quantities with a higher quality 
so that when the eggs come into the assembly plants they can be 
sorted and graded in a manner that will yield higher returns. 

We next try to figure out such things as how can the eggs be pack- 
aged least expensively, and what are the cheapest ways to ship them— 
by truck or by rail. This type of inquiry leads to such questions 
as should the retail packaging be done at the assembly point, or should 
the eggs be shipped in crates for regrading or resorting and consumer 
packaging at terminal market points or at retail points. Our objec- 
tive is to ascertain the cheapest arrangements that will be advanta- 
geous in the competition in the markets that they want to reach. 













‘IMPROVED MARKET RECEIPTS, AND 





MOVEMENTS, PRICE DATA 





Along with this research we are trying to provide improved infor- 
mation on market receipts, movements and prices. That is we seek 
to improve the market news and other types of statistics that will 
help the shippers to exercise good judgment in selecting where to sell 
and the time to sell their eggs. These are among the best research 
approaches, we feel, to reduce this disparity. 

Mr. Marsua.u. I wonder if you could tell me the proportion of 
poultry production that is now in commercial hands, or in a sort of 
specialized field as compared to the amount that is in the hands of 
the diversified operator. 

Dr. Tretocan. I could not offhand. 

na MarsuHa.u. I wonder if you might supply that? 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


TRENDs IN S1zE oF Pouttry Layina FLocks anp Ecc PropvuctTIon 







Commercial flocks, those of 400 birds 4 months old or over, increased 67 percent 
during the census period April 1950 to October 1954. Large flocks of over 3,200 
birds increased 103 percent. During the same period farm flocks with less than 
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400 birds decreased 21 percent; 147,000 flocks with over 400 chickens reported 
in the 1954 census were 4.3 percent of all farms reporting chickens. 

In October 1954 the census found that 39 percent of the chickens were in flocks 
of 400 birds and over. Since the last census the trend toward commercial flocks 
has accelerated rapidly. Integration has entered the picture, particularly in 1956, 
whereby companies are helping to finance and provide a market with a guaran- 
teed price to their cooperators. Also large individual operations have developed 
where the operator manages many thousands of layers. 

There is very little information available currently on the number of commercial 
flocks or eggs produced by these flocks. The item of increase under crop and live- 
stock estimates is included in the budget to help get an accurate estimate of the 
number of commercial flocks and egg production by these flocks. The best 
approximation is that about 45 percent of the Nation’s layers are in commercial 
flocks and that they produce about 48 percent of the eggs. 


MORE EGG MARKET INFORMATION NEEDED 


Mr. MarsHa.t. In my area there were two large produce houses 
that handled a considerable proportion of the eggs in that particular 
area. They complained to me—and I am giving you this back- 

ound—they complained to me about the egg situation and said it 

ad gotten so that it was almost impossible for them to anticipate 
what the market was going to be at such and such atime. They said 
such a large percentage of the eggs were going to places outside of the 
regular marketing channels that nobody could anticipate just when 
eggs were coming out of the market and when they were not. They 
said the egg quotations they were following came from, I think they 
said, Berry’s at Chicago, and it was based on such a small percentage 
of the marketing of eggs that a few extra shipments of eggs right at 
that time might break the market and they were unable to meet the 
competition on that basis of uncertain marketing. 

I merely mention that because since these two produce houses have 
closed and that places the small operator at a still greater disadvantage 
in my particular area. Could you comment on that phase of the 
egg market? 

Dr. Tretocan. Yes. I think this is a very good illustration of what 
IT was talking about earlier when I was stressing the importance of 
changes in market organization and practices that are accompanying 
the growth of markets and firms. It is true that farmers are able to 
sell more and more of their products outside of the terminal markets, 
such as Chicago and New York, for eggs. More products are trucked 
around those markets or are sold more directly in the manner referred 
to in livestock markets as direct marketing. You may recall the issues 
associated with that development. 

Mr. MarsHatt. Very well. 


NEED FOR STUDIES ON CHANGES IN MARKET PRACTICES 


Dr. TreLoGan. Such developments are transpiring all over. It is 
not just eggs. It is true of products throughout the whole:system. 
We feel we need to study the changes that are taking place and how 
market practices are being altered, and acquaint farmers with the 
situation so they may know how to adjust to the new marketing 
pattern. 

This problem of pricing eggs at the terminal markets is something 
we are fully cognizant of. e are engaged in a series of studies in the 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, and Los Angeles markets to ascertain 
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just. how those prices are arrived at and how significant they are in 
terms of being representative of the entire egg market. One of the 
reasons for this type of study is to help the market news people obtain 
what might be regarded as prices more representative of the whole 
market.’ Prices on eggs coming across a terminal exchange, when 
most of them are bypassing it, may be representative of only residual 
supplies. 

Mr. MarsHa.v. Of course, this is the Appropriations Committee 
and itis not the legislative committee. Recognizing that we have a 

roblem, has the Department made any recommendations to the 
egislative committee as to how this might be handled legislatively? 

Dr. TreLoGcan. As research people we have not endeavored at 
any time to make recommendations on that. We feel if we make the 
facts available to both the opponents and proponents of these changes 
that we are serving the best function leading to the best decisions on 
the part of legislators as well as businessmen. 


FUTURES TRADING IN THE EGG INDUSTRY 


Mr. MarsHa.u. I was told by some of these people that the margin 
on futures trading of eggs had not been changed for a number of years 
and in fact the margins were so low it was easier for people to pay a 
penalty of passing over the margin rather than stay within it. Have 
your studies disclosed anything along that line which would show that 
theresissome justification for people.in the marketing of produce to do 
that sort of thing in futures trading? 

Dr. TrELoGAN. We have not devoted any studies to futures trading 
of eggs recently, but we have directed studies to potatoes and onions. 
We hepe to undertake studies of relationships of futures markets to 
other products soon. 

Mr. MarsHALu. However, a study along that line would be some- 
thing under the jurisdiction of your department? 

Dr. TRELOGAN. Yes; we would be pleased to conduct such research. 

Mr:-MarsHauu. Also we hear something.about the problem in con- 
nection with the marketing of honey. Have you made any studies 
along that line to show the problems of producing honey and that 
their prices are suppressed? 

Dr. Trevoaan. No; we haven’t. 

Mr. Marswa.t. I have one other question on eggs, dealing with the 
matter of handling. Probably this is ‘a question that should have been 
direetedto Dr. Shaw, but I am goimg to ask you. Have you made 
airy recent disclosures as far as a better way of handling eggs is con- 
cerned, rather than the shell egg? 


STUDIES OF EGG HANDLING METHODS 


Dr. TreLocan. That is properly directed to me from the standpoint 
of market handling. We have continued our research to find ways of 
candling eggs mechanically. We have made good progress. 

An electronic machine we developed for detecting blood spots in 
eggs is now being adapted commercially. It has been field tested on 
the west coast in the past few months and promises to be a very 
suceéseful operation that will fit inte a line operation very nicely. 
We'‘have done the same thing with the green rot detector, which 
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represents an improvement over hand candling. Human beings could 
not detect the rot by candling. This machine is also being field tested 
and will be produced commercially for the selection and sorting of eggs. 


RESEARCH ON VARIOUS CANDLING TECHNIQUES 


We have not licked the problem of how to mechanically measure 
the viscosity of the albumen in eggs. The candler does this when he 
revolves the eggs and observes how much he swings the yolk. We 
have devoted considerable work to this problem in the last few years 
but simply have not succeeded so far. We are now hoping we can 
try some new ideas on different ways for measuring it. That is the 
big hurdle between mechanical candling and the manual method. 

Recognizing we may not accomplish mechanical candling in the 
near future, we have also devoted some research to improving the 
efficiency and techniques of hand candling. This research is seeking 
better procedures and methods to detect the defects in eggs under 
the hand candling system. - We have made considerable improvement 
in that area. 

Is that what you had in mind? 

Mr. MarsHa.u. That is part of what I had in mind, but my 
thinking was more directed toward the fact that many of our eggs 
move in the shel] form. It goes to the grocery store and the house- 
wife buys the eggs in the shells. The shell is porous, of course. An 
egg may be in very excellent shape when it leaves my farm, but it 
may come in contact with other things that may cause deterioration 
of that egg very rapidly as it meets such things. Also there is a 
matter of breakage concerned which I understand is quite extensive, 
particularly on some of the better quality eggs. The good-sized egg 
quite often breaks in the filler. 

Dr. Tre,oGan. That is right. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. Also, some of the eggs that are in excellent shape, 
that are a little bit odd shaped, may not move into the trade too well, 
which is an expensive thing and also adds to the cost. What I was 
wondering about, and you answered part of my question—but part 
of what I was concerned about was what attempt and what progress 
has been made as to what might be done in order that the consumers 
of this country might buy eggs that are packaged as efficiently as 
some of our other commodities are and could be moved to better 
advantage? 

EGG-PACKAGING METHODS 


Dr. Tretocan. We have done considerable work in this area. 
I think we have contributed to an improvement in the size and 
shape of fillers and boxes to take care of the eggs. We have found 
along with this that it is not a matter of just what the producer or 
farmer wants but also what the consumer wants. ‘To sell more eggs 
is the real objective 

We find from our studies almost invariably the consumer wants to 
see those eggs. She does not like the opaque egg carton. Efforts have 
been made to design a different type of carton that would give her the 
satisfaction of seeing the egg, because merchandising studies indicate 
that when she is able to see the eggs she is getting, she buys more 
ég¢gs than she does when she does not have the opportunity to see them. 
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So we are trying to get the two advantages together in a carton which 
will protect the eggs, to provide better quality, and at the same time 
let the buyer see the eggs and thereby attract more purchases. 

Mr. Marsuatu. You have reached this point in the handling, have 
you not; that you could say to a housewife that you could get a better 
quality egg in some other form than the shell? 

Dr. TreLoGan. Yes. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. Better than you can get in getting a shell egg? 

Dr. TreLoGan. Yes. 

Mr. MarsHa... It is just the matter that she has not made the 
adjustment to that way of buying eggs. Would that be the block? 

Dr. Tretoaan. There is one other point, and that is the cost. We 
can get a lovely plastic carton to let her see all of the eggs, but whether 
this can be done at the price she wants to pay is another matter. 
Then you can go as far as they have at Cornell University where they 
have taken the eggs out of the shell and put them in individual plastic 
containers attached together so that you can peel one off at a time. 
That protects the eggs perfectly and is most convenient. Only 
restaurants that need a specialized product of that sort, where they 
want to handle it much more conveniently, are likely to be able to 
afford the price for this sort of development. 


EFFECTS OF MILK-VENDING MACHINES ON CONSUMPTION 


Mr. Marsnauu. Mr. Trelogan, we have been much interested in 
the consumption and marketing of milk in milk-vending machines. 
Could you make a comment about what that has meant as far as 
increased consumption of milk and marketing, handling, and so on? 

Mr. TreLoaan. Yes, sir. We have been trying to devote some 
studies to the increased consumption resulting from the introduction 
of vending machines to milk distribution, and also trying to measure 
what the potential possibilities of expending the market may be from 
this. We have a project going currently, in cooperation with West 
Virginia University in the eastern Panhandle of West Virginia, where 
we are trying to put milk-vending machines at every location that 
would appear to be reasonable within an entire market. The vending 
machines are continuously supplied to see what the results would be 
in terms of change in the total consumption of milk in the market. 
The change is measured as a net change coming from the convenience 
aspects of milk being made available through vending machines. 
The study is not finished yet. We hope to find out what the potential 
results may be from continued use of the vending machine. 

Mr. Marsuatt. I might say that we are glad that you are making a 
study. 

Mr. Narcuer. Dr. Trelogan, I want to thank you for the fine 
statement that you ithe to this committee, and to say to you, quite 
frankly, that I think your division has many achievements to its 
credit. On two occasions you mentioned the agricultural com- 
modity that always pays its way; the one that pays to the Federal, 
State, and local taxing units approximately $2 billion a year in taxes. 


TOBACCO RESEARCH STUDIES CITED 


One of vour studies, Dr. Trelogan, I believe pertained to insects and 
worms and then the drying and handling process. 
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Dr. TRELOGAN. Yes. 

Mr. Natcuer. As you know, Dr. Trelogan, tobacco has undergone 
considerable change in the last 3 years as the result of quality changes. 
This commodity needs more research now than at any other time in 
its entire history, Dr. Trelogan, and, as a matter of saving time, I 
wonder if you would place in the record at this poiat a short statement 
concerning these two particular studies, and especially the new study 
you mentioned? 

Dr. TretoGan. We will be glad to provide for the record some of 
the information on some of the recent work we have done on tobacco, 
and also give brief descriptions of the work we propose to do in the 
coming year. 

Mr. Narcuer. Thank you, Dr. Trelogan. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Tosacco MARKETING RESEARCH 


The chart below illustrates some of the points indicated by Mr. Natcher, and 
provides a breakdown of the proceeds from cigarette sales among the farmers, 
market agents, and taxing agencies. 
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A number of projects of direct application to the marketing of tobacco are 
being conducted the Marketing Research Division. These include: 

1. Margins and costs for tobacco leaf and tobacco products: Some of the effects 
of changes in consumption, in inflationary pressures, and in the organization and 
operation of the industry on costs and margins can be illustrated by changes in 
margins on cigarettes for 1939 and 1955. Prices of cigarettes at retail rose in the 
period from an average of 14.4 cents per pack to 23.3 cents, an inmerease of 61.8 
percent. This is much less than the rise in other retail prices, which in the same 
period rose 92.8 percent. 

2. Methods and practices in the marketing of cigar binder tobaeco: The use of 
the whole leaf, together with a varying amount of adhesive material and better 
utilization of scrap from the manufacturing process will reduce the quantity of 
tobacco required per thousand cigars with the use of this new binder. The types 
and the characteristics of tobacco which will be required by the different manu- 
facturers does not appear to be settled at this time. The volume of tobacco 
required to produce 6 billion cigars with natural binders is in the neighborhood of 
20 million pounds, plus about 10 to 13 million pounds recovered as scrap from the 
cigar factories. The tobacco required with the new process would be about half 
that. There would be the demand for the additional 10 to 13 million pounds 
required for short fillers and scrap chewing production which formerly came from 
the scrap produced in the manufacture of cigars. 

3. Organization and practices of auction markets and warehouses in the mar- 
keting of cigarette tobacco, LHarly in 1956 the Maryland Tobacco Authority and 
organizations representing growers requested a study of practices on the Mary- 
land markets. Growers were especially concerned with the large volume of re- 
sales. Resales of tobaccoon the Maryland looseleaf auctions have trended upward 
ever since the markets were opened in 1939. The resales reached a volume of 17 
percent of the first sales in the sale of the 1955 crop in 1956. There is a large 
volume of poorly prepared tobacco coming to these markets which is one of the 
important factors accounting for the large volume of resales. Growers could im- 

rove the prices they receive by better preparation of their tobacco for market. 
Better grower knowledge of prices, quality, and market conditions would also 
contribute to fewer resales and higher returns to him. The judicious rejection of 
low bids enables some growers to increase their returns substantially. 

4. Control of insects in stored tobacco. 

5. Effect of time, temperature, and gas concentrations on mortality of the 
cigarette beetle in the fumigation of tobacco. 

6. Fumigation of tobaeco warehouses: The last three projects named above 
are conducted at Richmond, Va. This laboratory is the only Federal or State 
research facility conducting research seeking to improve procedures used by the 
tobacco trade to prevent injury to stored tobacco by the serious pests, the to- 
bacco moth, and the cigarette beetle. Much of the work is performed in direct 
cooperation with tobacco firms and cooperatives, using their tobacco and facilities 
for test purposes. The laboratory also advises the Department on problems re- 
lated to the protection of Government-owned tobacco stocks. 

USDA Circular 869 Contro)] of Insects in Stored and Manufactured Tobacco 
is the standard reference for insect-control procedure in stored tobacco. The in- 
formation in this circular has been recently augmented by articles published ir 
tobacco trade journals. The following are examples: 

Redrying plants as a source of insect infestation of stored flue-cured tobacco, 
(Tobacco, February 1956): The redrying plant has long been suspected of being a 
source of infesting new-crop tobacco. A study of 34 plants in 3 States showed 
the plants to be generally infested with both the tobacco moth and cigarette beetle 
and undoubtedly served as a primary source of infestation for tobacco entering 
storage. The publication of the findings was immediately followed by a program 
of cleanup in all redrying plants of the Flue-cured Tobacco Stabilization Corpora- 
tion. 

Fumigation of cigars (Tobacco, February 1955). 

Fumigation of cigar tobaccos (Tobacco, July 1954). 

The tobacco moth as a pest in farmers’ pack houses (AMS-—BS-CA 4). 

Timing of sprays to control the cigarette beetle (AMS 49, May 1955). 

The use of the recommendations contained in this paper resulted in a decrease 
of 50 percent in the free-flying cigarette beetle population in warehouses where 
the suggested new schedules were followed. 
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TOBACCO HANDLING 


The 1958 budget request will permit the initiation of work on improved methods, 
oo and facilities for handling, storing, and marketing tobacco. Initial 
emphasis should be given to problems connected with handling of tobacco on 
sales floors. This work mead include tests on a complete conveyor system for 
handling tobacco into, within, and out of sales warehouses. It is contemplated 
the work will be conducted in cooperation with the University of Kentucky. 


STIMULATION OF TOBACCO EXPORTS 


Mr. Wuirren. In our recent visits to the European markets m 
Western Europe, various people pointed out to us that the United 
States grower was getting no increasing share of the demand. They 
pointed out numerous places where American tobacco was losing out, 
not because it was not of good quality, but strictly because of price. 
And that leads me to belicve that, unless we do something to require 
the Department of Agriculture to sell this tobacco surplus com- 
petitively in world markets, foreign countries will pick up the ever- 
increasing world demand and we will lose it. 

That happened to cotton for years where we held up competitive 
sales. Notwithstanding full authority in the law, the Department 
held cotton off the world market for many years. As a result, foreign 
countries kept increasing cotton production. It strikes me, from all 
the years I have been on this committee, that tobacco is just about 
at the place that cotton was 3 or 4 years ago. We are inviting foreign 
countries to expand production and we are paying storage on this 
surplus tobacco in this country. 

I mention this here because we need some real soul searching by the 
Department and by those from the tobaeco areas, and some real 
comparisons between the tobacco situation today and the cotton situ- 
ation of 2 or 3 years ago. I know it ruined us in cotton. And if we 
had taken prompt action, we would have 25 percent more cotton 
acreage right now in the South. 

Mr. AnpreRsEN. Mr. Chairman, the problem I want to take up will 
be a problem relative to removal of surplus egg production, and I pre- 
sume that it would be better if we would wait until we get to the section 
32 section on the school lunch portion of the bill before we go into that. 
What do you think, Mr. Wells? 

Mr. We tts. I would suggest that Mr.Lennartson present that. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. At that time I would appreciate it if you and 
Mr. Lennartson would be available. But I will wait until that time, 
Mr. Chairman. . 


Economic AND STaTiIsTICAL ANALYSIS 


Mr. Warten. No further questions, then, on this particular sec- 
tion? We will pass on to the next, which is ““Economic and statistical 
analysis,”’ I believe. 

Mr. Herrmann. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Wells will handle that portion 
of the discussion. 

Mr. Wuitren. You might proceed, Mr. Wells. 

Mr. Wetts. Mr. Chairman, this item is the subproject B on page 7 
of the record, which was inserted at the beginning of this hearing. It 
includes work in three fields: Analysis of factors affecting the price, 
supply, and consumption of farm products; farm income work; and 
our farm population and rural development work. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 
Notes on Economic AND Statistical ANALYSIS 


PURPOSE 


This activity provides analyses of the economic situation, trends, and outlook 
for farm products, including factors affecting price, supply, and consumption; a 
reservoir of current economic data on the situation for all the principal agricultural 
products and for agriculture as a whole; development of average and parity 
prices and keeping current the many indexes and series; data on farm income, 
agricultural history, farm population movements, labor supply, wages and wage 
scales, and levels of living. Much of the work is conducted in cooperation with 
the land-grant colleges and other State institutions. 


CURRENT WORK 


1. Facts and analyses developed under this activity are made available through 
the issuance of about 90 outlook and situation reports during the year, of which 
over 80 originate in this Division. The reports presented at the annual outlook 
conference in November 1956, contained not only appraisal of economic prospects 
for farmers during the coming year, but also for a 10- to 15-year period in the 
future. A new outlook report for rice has been inauguarated. Direct assistance 
is being given to the western regional livestock project, and the outlook and 
situation work has been strengthened in several commodity fields, particularly 
cotton, fruits, and vegetables. A heavy load of service work to meet requests 
of the Congress, for representatives of farm interests, the Secretary’s Office, the 
farm press, and the general public is also carried under this project. 

2. The work under this project includes the development and maintenance of 
farm income estimates by States and for the Nation as a whole. Estimates of 
net income by States were developed in 1955 and are now maintained on a regular 
basis. The Department has the responsibility for supplying farm income esti- 
mates as part of the national income accounts released by the Department of 
Commerce and by the Joint Economic Committee in Economic Indicators. 
These series include estimates of gross income, production expenses, and net 
income, both aggregate and on a per farm basis. 

A survey of farmers’ expenditures, including items purchased for farm produc- 
tion and for family living, was conducted during the fiscal year 1956. The data 
from this survey have been tabulated and will soon be released. This will provide 
the raw materials for improving the various estimates of production expenses, 
net farm income, and nonfarm income received by farm people. Under this 
project, also, there is continuing study of the relation of farm to nonfarm income, 
and the effect of changes in the national income upon the demand for farm pro- 
ducts, including long-term projections of the demand requirements for food and 
other farm products. 

3. The Agricultural Marketing Service has general responsibility for basic 
estimates and analyses of farm population, farm manpower, and general trends 
affecting rural life. In the past year special emphasis has been given to research 
relating to rural development. In connection with rural development, 4 different 
types of studies are being conducted in cooperation with 10 experiment stations. 
These studies include: (1) Ascertaining the effects of the establishment of new 
industries in low-income rural areas on the level of living of rural people; (2) the 
availability and utilization of health facilities in rural areas; (3) the role of general 
and vocational educational programs in influencing occupational adjustments of 
rural youth in low-income areas; and (4) the effects of extension of social security 
to farmers. 

FUND REQUIREMENTS 


There is $1,464,500 available for this work in fiscal year 1957. The budget 
provides for an increase of $183,300 (plus $75,500 for retirement costs on the 1958 
base), comprising a small increase for economic research, chiefly to allow more 
detailed regional analysis, as well as funds to assist in strengthening our estimates 
of farm expenditures in order to give more accurate farm-income estimates both 
for the United States and State by State. Our data on farm income and produc- 
tion expenses are being improved as a result of the special survey of farmers’ 
expenditure patterns for 1955. However, annual or recurring checks are also 
needed, due to the rapid changes in conditions which affect agriculture and the 
increasing importance of cash expenditures in the farm production picture. 
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The amounts proposed for the work in these two fields are: $26,000 for addi- 
tional cooperation with State and regional groups interested in developing im- 
proved outlook materials and services, and for basic research on the effects of 
price on production of selected agricultural commodities and on factors affecting 
geographic differences in farm prices. $157,300 for regular collection of data on 
farm income and production expenses. Data would be colleeted from a small 
nationwide sample of farms, to provide information on the broad trends affecting 
farm income and farm expenditures during the year. In addition, the sample 
would be designed to provide detailed information in a particular region each year. 
In this way, the annual survey would provide for continuing up-to-date informa- 
tion on Major items of farm income and expenses for all of agriculture and, on a 
rotation basis, considerable detail for each of the regions. 

Mr. Wetts. We are asking for an increase of $75,500 to cover the 
shift of the employee-retirement contribution to the regular appropria- 
tion and, in addition to that, for 2 increases for program work; 1 for 
$26,000 in the field of price, supply, and consumption analysis, and 
1 of $157,300 for farm-income work. 

Mr. Chairman, the kind of work that we do under this pee was 
described at some length in my opening testimony, and unless you 
want me to discuss in some detail what 1 reviewed, I would prefer 

Mr. Wurrren. No; proceed. 


INCREASE PROPOSED FOR PRICE, SUPPLY, AND CONSUMPTION ANALYSIS 


Mr. Wetts. The increases are described on page 18 of the record. 
The first increase we are asking for is $26,000 for improving coverage 
of outlook and situation analysis, and for basic research on factors 
affecting prices, supplies, and utilization of farm products. 

Last year, Mr. Chairman, the committee allowed us $92,570 for the 
purpose of strengthening our analytical work. This $26,000 will 
allow us to do more in the way of regional analysis, including some 
attention to the factors which account for the geographic differences 
in prices over the United States. 

We are getting, as we move through the years, increasing requests 
not only for what the situation is within the United States, but what 
the differences are between regions. We are working increasingly 
with the Extension economists and the people at the State agricultural 
experiment stations on regional analyses of one kind or another which 
they make, and which we think makes our work much more valuable 
to farmers, generally, over the United States. 


REGULAR COLLECTION OF DATA ON FARM INCOME AND PRODUCTION 
EXPENSES 


We are asking for an increase of $157,300 to be used for the regular 
collection of data on farm income and production expenses. With 
this sum we can institute an annual survey which will help us keep 
track of the changes in farm expenditures from one year to the next in 
much more accurate fashion than we are doing, not only for the 
United States but for the various regions which will substantially 
strengthen our estimates by States, as well as supply us other statistical 
material which will be useful in this whole field of price, supply, and 
income analysis. 

The increase would call for the creation of 12 new positions during 
the coming year. After allowing for lapses in the part-time employ- 
ment of the people, we estimate that this increase would call for about 
10 additional man-years of work on our regular staff. 

Mr. Warten. Mr. Marshall, any questions? 
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PERSONNEL RECRUITMENT SITUATION 





Mr. MarsHauu. Do you anticipate any recruitment problems in 
connection with these new employees? 

Mr. We ts. In this particular field, Mr. Chairman, I would expect 
nothing but the normal problem of trying to find one or two professional 
men who are particularly fitted to lead the project. Of our proposed 
increase of 12 people, 8 of them are in the lower grade and clerical 
service field, and 2 of them in the intermediate field. 

We did have an increase last year in this subappropriation of 
$92,570 to strengthen our outlook work and this Division also received 
$125,000 for rural development studies. We have been able to utilize 
those two increases, which are substantially greater in terms of 
employment of personnel; we have been able to staff those two 
adequately. 

The largest increase we are asking for here is the $157,300 for farm- 
income work. Most of that would go into the actual fieldwork of 
interviewing farmers and would go for part-time interviewers, machine 
tabulations, and so forth. We very successfully conducted a much 
larger study of a similar nature 2 years ago, and I do not think we will 
run into any real personnel recruitment difficulties in this field. 

Mr. MarsHautu. How many employees did you have in this work 
as of December 31, full-time employees? 

Mr. Howumaas. Full-time employees within the Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Division on that date totaled 162, as compared with 133 at 
the beginning of the year. We have been able to obtain 29, which 
represents the planned increase with last year’s increase in funds. 

Mr. We tus. These are full-time, regular employees, Mr. Marshall. 
In addition, we have some part-time and other people, who bring the 
total man-years to about 200, I believe. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. MarsHatu. How much money do you expect to spend on the 
rural development program in your division this coming year? 

Mr. Weuus. Mr. Chairman, in this Division during this particular 
year I expect we will spend $125,000 to $135,000 on rural develop- 
ment work. We have 12 different studies now going in cooperation 
with 10 different experiment stations. We are not asking for an 
increase in rural development funds for next year. 

At the time that we appeared before you last year we indicated the 
kind of studies we had in mind would take 2 or 3 years and that we 
would seek the cooperation of State experiment stations. Our people 
have been very successful in getting that cooperation. So although 
we are putting in about $135,000 of direct funds, those funds are being 
augmented by a considerable amount of leadership and supplementary 
funds from each of the cooperating State experiment stations. The 
Agricultural Economics Division has 12 studies started in this field, 
covering 4 different lines of work. We are, working in 3 or 4 States, 
studying the situation which develops when a new ar has come 
into existence in an area; to see who is being employed, what class of 
farm people are being employed; whether they are still living out in 
open country on the farm; whether they are moving from the farm, 
and what effect this is having on farming operations in the area and 
on farm standards of living. 
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In addition to that, we have, in two States, I believe—Kentueky 
and Pennsylvania—been able to get projects which will give us a first 
lead on the problem of education and what happens to the farm boys 
or girls with certain educational backgrounds as they grow up. 

In other words, one of the long-term difference questions in this field 
is what kind of education is best for rural citizens, not only from the 
standpoint of remaining on the farm, but also if they leave the farm. 
So we have two studies on that field. 

We have expanded our work in two States having to do with rural 
health facilities and the way farmers can improve and more fully 
utilize health facilities that may be available to them. We also have 
work started in four States which is giving us the first survey informa- 
tion on farmers under the Social Security Act, the extent of their 
knowledge and participation, what their experiences and opinions are, 
what kind of problems are being raised in that field. 

In addition to that, Mr. Herrmann has indicated to you the com- 
panion work done in the marketing field. 

Mr. MarsHauu. When you review your statement, will you go over 
the reeord and include any project of the 12 which you may have over- 
looked so we may have each one of those 12 projects identified by 
what you are attempting to do? 

Mr. We zs. I will be very happy to include a progress statement 
on work in the rural development field, where we will indicate what 
each of these 12 projects is and also cover the marketing portion that 
Dr. Herrmann briefly discussed. 

Mr. MarsHauu. That will be fine. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Fesruary 1, 1957. 


SUMMARY OF PROGRESS OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT RESEARCH IN THE 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Two divisions of the Agricultural Marketing Service are carrying on research 
dealing with problems of rural development. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS DIVISION 


The Agricultural Economics Division is engaged in a program of research in 
rural development involving 12 projects on a cooperative basis with 10 State 
experiment stations during the 1956-57 fiscal year. The Division contributed or 
will contribute, in addition to overall planning services, funds and professional 
services as follows: Enumerators for 11 State cooperative projects, data processing 
clerks for 5 projects, tabulation expenses for 3, and statistical analysts for 7 
projects. It is also anticipated that members of the Washington staff will co- 
author a number of the reports when the data become available for analyses. 

One series of studies, which is in process in Ohio, Mississippi, and Louisiana, is 
concerned with uncovering the effects of the establishment of new industries in 
low-income rural areas on the level of living of rural people and on their occupa- 
tional adjustments. In Monroe County, Ohio, the impact of the introduction of 
multimillion dollar industries and expanded transportation and communication 
facilities into a predominantly rural and low-income area is being studied. In 
Mississippi and Louisiana a sample of employees of a recently established industrial 
plant in selected rural areas in each State, together with a sample of the rural 
residents in the surrounding areas, will be enumerated. The overall plans and 

reliminary questionnaires for the studies in all three States have been developed. 

“he actual field enumerations are scheduled to take place in March or April 1957, 
and much of the data processing will be completed before the end of the fiscal year. 
In Mississippi the Division is also cooperating in a study on county development 
which the State agricultural experiment station has had underway for several 
years. This program of work in Aleorn County involves appraisal of develop- 
ment programs very similar in objectives to the rural development program. 
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The Division cooperated with the agricultural experiment stations of North 
Carolina and Georgia in studies of the availability and utilization of health 
facilities and participation in voluntary health-insurance programs by rural 
families in low-income areas. In each State the studies were conducted in 2 
counties and included about 700 interviews. The enumerations for both studies 
have been completed and reports will be available shortly. 

Studies to appraise the availability and utilization of educational and vocational 
training facilities in rural areas and to ascertain the relationship between the 
type of education received and the later migration histories and occupational 
adjustments of rural youth are underway in Pennsylvania and in the planning 
stage in Kentucky. It is expected that in Kentucky a field survey will be com- 
pleted by the end of the fiscal year. The Pennsylvania study consists of a re- 
enumeration of persons who were originally interviewed in 1947 as sophomores in 
a statewide sample of rural high schools in Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania 
State Experiment Station is in the process of reenumerating those people who 
still reside within the State. The Division will be responsible for enumerating 
those persons who have migrated outside the State. It is anticipated that addi- 
tional studies on the educational preparation of rural youth will be developed 
next year for other areas, possibly the cutover region of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan 

Another set of projects is concerned with studying farmers’ economic security 
in old age to gage the developing effects of the recent extension of social security 
to farmers and hired farmworkers, Studies to determine farmers’ attitudes 
toward and. knowledge of the social-security program are in varying stages of 
completion in Maine, Kentucky, and Texas, and one is about to begin in Iowa. 
Both the Kentucky and Texas surveys consist of a restudy in one county enu- 
merated in an earlier social-security survey plus one or more counties which 
had not previously been surveyed. A preliminary report on the Kentucky study 
is in press and a similar report for Texas is in process. The enumeration for 
the social-security study in Maine has been completed and the data are being 
processed. It is anticipated that a report will be completed by the end of the 
fiscal year. In Iowa a questionnaire is being developed and the field survey will be 
conducted in the spring. 

In addition to the work under the rural development program, the Division 
continued, during the 1956-57 fiscal year, its regular program of research and 
service work in the areas of farm population, farm-nonfarm migration, migratory 
farm labor, farm employment, and levels of living of farm-operator households. 


MARKETING RESBARCH DIVISION 


In December 1956 a list or statement was released for distribution indicating 
the marketing and processing facilities for agricultural products which might be 
considered for establishment in or near low-income farm areas. 

In January 1957 a manuscript, Major Manufacturing Industries in the United 
States as Employment Opportunities in Low-Income Farm Areas, was submitted 
for clearance and: publication. The report showed, on a State basis, the increase 
or decrease that took place in 1947—54 in the number of manufacturing establish- 
ments and persons employed by them. Special reference was made pertaining 
to the development in the southern low-income farm areas. 

A rural development program handbook is in manuscript form. The need 
for this handbook has been recognized. Its purposes are to aid the State and 
local committees in discovering and reporting essential information as a basis for 
formulating plans for improving the economy of the low-income farm areas and 
to aid in coordinating the efforts of the various agencies and committees taking 
part in the rural development program. 


DATA ON RESEARCH PROJECTS, INITIATED AND COMPLETED 


Mr. Wuirren. The continuing problem we have in research, partic- 
ularly of moving on from work that has been solved or where no answer 
seems to be forthcoming, is that the Department officials have a 
tendency always to just ask new funds for new work. 

I believe it would be well to show as a matter of record every year 
the number of new projects, the number of new employees, and the 
number of projects completed. 
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In other words, let us see how many new projects we are going to 
have with new people, and how many new projects we are going 
to have with regular people who have completed whatever they might 
have been doing. 

I think, to keep up with research, it is very important that we ap- 
proach it that way. I believe it would be well to have the record 
carry that. 


PROCEDURE FOR APPRAISING RESEARCH NEEDS 


Mr. Wueeter. I believe it would be too, Mr. Whitten, because I 
am sure that it would show, as you have indicated, that within these 
fields of work there is constant reappraisal, stopping of specific pieces 
of work, initiation of other pieces of work, without asking for increased 
funds. That goes on all the time. At the early stages of the budget 
process, that is the issue: How many of these new things, how many 
of these things that the advisory committees recommend, how man 
of the things that our own people see must be done, how much of that 
can be handled by shifting, by picking up funds from other specific 
but closely related lines of work that are nearing completion? And 
that is a matter of constant program review that is going on all the 
time, and results in a situation where we come to you asking for in- 
creases in certain broad lines of work to do specific things which we 
have determined, in weighing against the lines of work that are already 
underway or that are already going to be undertaken within existing 
funds, can be financed only by additional funds. 


LINE PROJECT ACTIVITY 


Mr. WnaitTten. I want to say again it has been my experience with 
Mr. Wells and Dr. Shaw and the other folks in research that we can 
see that you folks try hard to do the thing we are talking about. You 
have different pressures and different problems. But I believe right 
now it would be a good thing to ask for this information this year and 
ask for it each year hereafter. 

Mr. AnpERsEN. Mr. Chairman, if you will permit? 

Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. | believe if the Department will follow your 
suggestion—and I am speaking now of research in this entire field ——— 

Mr. Wuirtten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnprErsEN. That it will do much to allay any doubts that any 
of us have as to where some of this considerable amount of money is 
being expended and also as to the justification for increases brought 
to us. 

And I hope, Mr. Wheeler, what the chairman suggested will be 
followed not only for this year but annually hereafter, because I 
recall it was not too many years ago that the chairman did very good 
work in going into quite extensive detail in an attempt to weed out 
any suspicion that old projects, useless projects, had any money being 
expended upon them. 

And a picture such as the chairman has suggested now, that it be 
done every year in the line of charts or tables, I think would be very 
effective. 

Mr. Wuueter. We will be very glad to do that. 
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As I am sure you are aware, the organization of this justification 
book is such that in order to focus on the immediate budget issues of 
change we do show the increases and decreases and the project 
amounts first. But let me call your attention to the material called 
status of program, which, in order to help you distinguish it, we put 
on green paper in the book. This represents a boiled-down, succinct 
summarization of the work that is being financed from the amount 
that we have now, and in that respect is designed to explain or justify, 
by giving you examples, where a complete story would be too lengthy, 
of the value and character of the work that is being financed from the 
amounts available before the increases are added. 

So we do try to give you, without making the justifications. too 
terribly long—and they already are pretty long—we do try to cover 
in. that: way both of the elements of the retention, to the extent that 
we ask for it, of the existing funds into the future year, and then 
separately the increases or changes for the budget year are treated in 
the justifications at the beginning. 

Incidentally, any suggestions at all that. we could get.from the 
committee along this line and along the lines of improving the presenta- 
tion of the budget are always welcome. 

It.is quite a problem to know just how much can be usable and 
useful and at the same time how far we ought to pare it down for fear 
of failing to cover it as fully as it should be. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


FINANCING New RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Budget requests for additional funds for new or expanded research work in 
the Department are submitted to Congress only after it has been determined that 
the work cannot be implemented through currently available resources. New or 
expanded work is often funded through moneys made available by (1). projects 
which have been completed, (2) lower priority projects which have been curtailed 
or discontinued, and (3) more efficient conduct of current résearch work. 


RECOMMENDATIONS BY RESEARCH AND MARKETING ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


The 26 research and marketing advisory committees made 963 recommendations 
for new or expanded research at meetings held in the winter of 1955-56. Since 
some of these recommendations were considered by more than 1 of the 26 ecommit- 
tees, there were a total of 664 problems on which new or expanded research was 
recommended. A single advisory committee problem may require for its imple- 
mentation one or more research line projects. 


FINANCING WORK WITH AVAILABLE FUNDS 


The first step in the budget process is to determine the extent to which new 
work or the expansion of current work can be undertaken with available funds. 
It was determined that some or all of the work on about 360 of the 664 problems 
recommended by the advisory committees could be undertaken with currently 
available funds. The increases in the 1958 budget requests provide for work on 
about 200 of the some 500 problems recommended by advisory committees that 
cannot be implemented from available funds. 


CHANGES IN RESEARCH WORK 


During the calendar year 1956, 200 research line projects were completed, 91 
were suspended or abandoned, and 250 were superseded through revisions in proj- 
ect statements, making a total of 541. Funds made available by these 
changes, together with additional appropriations, were used to expand work under 
current line projects and to initiate 423 new research line projects. The changes 
in line projects in calendar year 1956 by agencies are shown in the following table: 
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MONTHLY REPORTS OF CHANGES IN RESEARCH LINE PROJECTS 


The Department maintains a continuous review of the research work being 
conducted. To implement this review, all of the research work is organized by 
research line projects. Related research line projects are grouped together into 
work projects, and related work projects are grouped into the financial projects 
or activities shown in the President’s budget schedules. Research line projects are 
approved for a limited period of time only, which may be 1, or 2, but never more 
a 5 years. A central project office has responsibility for surveillance of the 
research projects, for assuring that the projects receive the required review and 
Te for obtaining annual reports of progress, and for requiring a review 
of all projects which have reached their time limit and obtaining required ap- 
provals for their termination or extension. Monthly reports are issued of the 
research line projects which have been approved or discontinued. These monthly 
reports are made available not only to the research workers of the Department, but 
to each of the State experiment stations to keep them currently advised on the 
changes in the Department’s research program. As an illustration, the report 
of research line projects approved or discontinued during the month of January 
1957, follows: 


Agricultural Research Service, Central Project Office, line-project approvals and 
discontinuances recorded during January 1957 


APPROVED LINE PROJECTS 
ARS, crops research: 

ENT 210-1 (Rev.):! Distribution of insects and mites in and near orchards 
where stone fruit virus diseases occur (Coop.: Wash., Oreg., Utah, Calif., 
and Wis. State Agr. Expt. Stations; PPC and HC). 

ENT al0-11: Studies on the biology and control of mite vectors of peach 
mosaic disease (Coop.: Calif. State Agr. Expt. Station; PPC and HC). 

ARS, farm and land management research: 

PE el-16: Economic analysis of the agricultural changes in Central Indiana 
from 1910 to 1956 and their causes and implications (Coop.: Ind. State 
Agr. Expt. Station). 

PE e3—14: Economic appraisal of obstacles retarding desirable farming ad- 
justrents in the Piedmont Area of South Carolina (Coop.: 8. C. State 
Agr. Expt. Station). 

ARS, home economies research: 

HN 2-13: Human metabolic response to diets containing selected patterns 
of essential amino acids. 

HN 3-13: Palatability of cooked lamb as related to physical and chemical 
properties and to production and marketing practices (Coop.: AMS-—LS, 
AMS-BS, and AMS-MD; and APH). 

ARS, utilization research: 
16 2-58: Development of a rapid indicator test for the detection of anti- 
biotics in milk that cause starter failures in cheese making (Coop.: DH). 

E6 2-59: Effect of heat treatment on the stability of evaporated milk as 
determined by the calcium and phosphate ion combining capacity of 
heated milk proteins. 

E6 5-8: Factors influencing the binding (capacity to retain moisture and 
form cohesive units) of meats and meat products (Coop.: AMS—BS; and 
APH). 

N1 1-127: Methods for the separation and isolation of water- and alcohol- 
soluble acidic constituents of barley. 

N1 1-128: The nature and amounts of viscosity-producing constituents of 
oats, including the chemical structure of selected carbohydrate gums in 
oat groats and hulls (Coop.: HC). 

$2 1-85: Development of a reproducible test method for predicting the 
tendency of cotton to form naps during mechanical processing (Coop.: 
FC; and AMS~-BS). 

$2 1-104: Development of new type textile equipment for automatically 
opening and blending cotton from different bales in desired proportions. 

85 1-53: Development of quantitative methods for relating concentrations 
of nonsugar carbohydrates of sugarcane to efficiency of sugar recovery. 

S5 1-54: Processing studies to establish differences in yield from juice of 
new as compared to commercial varieties of sugarcane (Coop.: FC). 


! Supersedes project of substantially the same title which is not listed in Discontinuances. 
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85 5-17: Preparation of new and useful byproducts by chemically altering 
ricinoleic acid obtained from castor oil. 

W2 2-16: Studies on improved methods for bleaching wool that will produce 
a lighter colored product and avoid weakening or other damage to the 
fiber (Coop.: APH). 

W5 1-51: The effect of molasses-forming substances on sucrose crystalliza- 
tion from sugar beet process liquors (Coop.: FC; and SU). 

W5 1-52: Improvement of methods for the purification of sugar beet juice. 
W6 1-41: Evaluation of those changes occurring in.egg white during process- 
ing and storage which affect the quality and cost of egg white products. 
W6 1-42: Basic investigations needed to develop improved or new methods 
cf feather removal that will yield poultry meat products of optimum 

quality at a reduced cost of processing. 

ARS, experiment stations divisions 

gh YI 1-20: Livestock breed improvement investigations in the Virgin 

slands. 

TES VI 1-21: Livestock management investigations in the Virgin Islands. 

AMS, marketing research: 

BS 2-42: Development of methods for maintaining quality of shelled filberts 
in transparent plastic bags during marketing (Coop.: WU). 

BS 2-43: Development of methods for maintaining quality of shelled pecans 
in transparent plastic bags during marketing (Coop.: WU). 

BS 2-53*: Shelf life of shelled walnuts in transparent packages (Coop.: WU). 

BS 2-54: Preservation of color and flavor in dates during storage and 
marketing (Coop.: WU). 

BS 2-110*: Performance of fiberboard boxes for apple storage with respect to 
bruising and rate of cooling of the fruit (Coop.: Wash. State Agr. Expt. 
Station; and AMS-TF). 

BS 2-126*: The effect of temperature and maturity on ripening of Florida 
mangos (Coop.: Fla. State Agr. Expt. Station). 

BS 2-127*: Quality variation among individual fruits in commercial packs of 
Florida citrus. 

BS 3-53: Development of improved methods and equipment for grading of 
res, stock peanuts (Coop.: N. C. State Agr. Expt. Station; AMS-FV; 
and Y)« 

MD 2-13: Development of new and expanded market outlets for fats and oils 
in plasticizers, (Coop.: EU, NU, and SU). 

OC 1-63: Margins, costs, and trade practices in marketing chicken fryers, 
eggs, and turkeys (Coop.: AMS-PY; and FCS). 

OC 2-83: An appraisal of the adaptability of pooling requirements in fluid 
milk markets to changes in market organization and supply and demand 
conditions. 

OC 2-84: Consolidation, integration, and merger among agricultural market- 
ing firms, and their economic consequences. 

OC 2-85: Changes in recent years in the United States textile industry and 
relation of these changes to operating costs and market outlets for cotton, 
wool and manmade fibers. 

TF 1-2 (Rev.)*: Planning and promoting the development of improved mar- 
ket facilities for farm and food products in specific production areas or 
locations. 

Farmer Cooperative Service: 

FCS 1101-6 (Rev. No. 2): ! Milk receiving costs in selected cooperative 
plants before and after converting to bulk methods (Coop.: AMS—OC and 
AMS-TF). 

Federal Extension Service: 

FES 2525-105 (Okla.): Improving the methods and facilities used in the 
marketing of vegetables, fruits and tree nuts in Oklahoma (Coop.: Okla. 
State Agr. Expt. Station). 

FES 2525-113 (La.): An Extension program to develop and expand improved 
methods of marketing livestock and meat products in Louisiana. (Coop.: 
La. State Agr. Expt. Station). 

FES 2525-122 (La.): An Extension program to develop an efficient method 
of selling, processing, packaging, grading, and marketing poultry and eggs 
in Louisiana (Coop.: La. State Agr. Expt. Station). 

FES 2525-189 (Kans.): Providing marketing information for merchandisers 

of perishable farm products in Kansas. 
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FES 4525-25 (N. J.): The development of an improved food marketing 

rogram in New Jersey. 

FES 4525-26 (La.): Consumer education in marketing agricultural products 
in Louisiana. 

FES 4525-40 (Ind.): Assistance in providing marketing information for con- 
sumers of agricultural products in Indiana (Coop.: AMS—Market News 
Services). 

FES 4526-9 (Hawaii): Demonstrating the use of crop and market information 
as a means of improving the distribution of farm products in Hawaii. 


DISCONTINUED LINE PROJECTS 


ARS, crops research: 


ENT d21-2: Development of treatments for plants and commodities regu- 
lated by sweetpotato weevil quarantines. 


ARS, livestock research: 


APH a3-1: Protein, vitamin, and antibiotic relationship in reduction of 
death losses in young pigs. 

APH a3-—4: Determination of vitamin requirements for growth and repro- 
duction in swine. 

APH b2-2: The effect of various forages and roughages in diets-on synthesis 
of nutrients in the alimentary tract of Herbivora. 

DH b1-5: Thel utilization of dehydrated and pelleted alfalfa treated with 
antioxidants as a feed for dairy calves. 


ARS, farm and land management: 


AE b3-6: Evaluating electronic relative humidity elements for measuring 
moisture contents of grain in farm storage. 

PE b1-3: Regional trends in the Farm Land Market in Wisconsin. 

PE b2-3: Small Water Project Development Program of the Montana Water 
Conservation Board. 

PE b3-4: Measurement of range productivity for economic analysis. 

PE b4-2: Zoning for rural communities. 

PE cl—4: Farm consumption of petroleum products and number of principal 
machines on farms. 

SWC b7-1: Relation of basic data obtained in soil management research 
to prediction of crop yields under different soil and water management 
systems. 


ARS, home economics research: 


N 2-3: Influence of the source of dietary carbohydrate on amino acid 
requirements. 


ARS, utilization research: 





£6 2-16: Identification and separation of the phosphorus-containing amino 
acids in casein. 

E6 3-3 (Rev.): Evaluation of compounds derived from animal fats as 
plastics, plasticizers, adhesives and coatings by determination of physical 
properties. 

E6 3-30: Preparation and evaluation of products from reaction of un- 
ee ot components of animal fats with compounds of phosphorus and 
sulfur. 

E6 3-31: Preparation of internally stabilized polymers and copolymers 
using long-chain acids derived from animal fats for use as permanently 
stable coating materials and flexible and rigid plastics. 

E6 3-32: Investigation of tallow-based nonionic detergents as replacements 
for detergents based on imported coconut oil for household, industrial and 
military needs. 

E6 3-34: Preparation of internally plasticized polymers and copolymers 
from long-chain acids derived from animal fats, and their evaluation for 
use as plastics. 

E6 4—6: Chemical modification of hide proteins to produce new products or 
improved leathers. 

E6 5-5: Improved quality of sausage and optimum utilization of the raw 
materials in sausage manufacture. 

N1 1-76: Relation of molecular size, weight, composition, and other charac- 
teristics of corn starch to industrially important properties of modified 
starches. 

N4 2-47: Evaluation of thermal diffusion as a method for the separation of 
components from solutions of complex mixtures encountered in utilization 
studies of soybean oil. 
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$2 1-13 (Rev.): Exploratory investigations to develop machinery and appa- 
ratus as an aid to improving quality and lowering cost of yarns and fabrics. 

‘$2 1-37: Evaluation of new techniques for measuring the properties of single 
cotton fibers. 

‘$2 1-49: Application of infrared absorption techniques to characterize 
chemically modified cottons. 

$2 1-58: Evaluation of breaking elongation and tenacity of cotton fiber 
bundles in predicting processing behavior and product properties. 

$2 1-66: Microscopical studies of the surface characteristics of native cotton 
fibers to provide fundamental information on the mechanism of soiling. 

$2 1-67: Microscopical studies of the surface characteristics of chemically 
poe cotton fibers to provide fundamental information on the mechanism 
of soiling. 

$3 5-1 (Rev.): Origin and nature of pectic enzymes in commercial cucumber 
fermentations responsible for spoilage, or softening, of cucumber salt stock. 

$3 5-2 (Rev.): Development of practical methods of controlling pectic 
enzyme activity to avoid losses caused by softening spoilage of salt-stock 
cucumbers. toy 

$3 5-4: Identity and relative quantities of different sugars in sweetpotdtoes 
during storage and processing, 

$3 5-8: Analysis of existing operations in sweetpotato processing plants to 
relate these operations to the production of acceptable food products. 

$4 1-42: Conversion of linoleic acid—a component of cottonseed oil and 
foots—into derivatives of greater reactivity and utility for use in products 
such as polyester resins, protective coatings, and plasticizers. 

$5 1-35: Determination of the effect of delayed processing upon milling 
characteristics of sugarcane and yield and quality of juice. 

S5 2-8: Development of practical methods for making improved resinates 
of cobalt, manganese and lead, for use as paint driers to replace materials 
such as naphthenates. 

$5 2-12: Development of industrial chemicals, including plasticizers and 
lubricants, from pinonic acid, a turpentine derivative. 

‘$5 2-13: Investigation of the use of inexpensive oxidants for convertirig 
turpentine (terpenes) into acids useful in plasticizers, lubricants, resins 
and other products. 

W1 2-11: Identification and measurement of constituents responsible for 
the desirable flavor of fresh white bread. 

W1 2-12: Changes in properties of bread during freezing, frozen storage and 
thawing. 

W1 2-13: The role of amino acid-disulfide bonds of cystine in providing 
properties to wheat proteins useful in baking. 

W1 2-15: Development of practical processing preservation procedures for 
parboiled wheat products. 

W3 1-59: Design and development of improved equipment for pasteurizing, 
sterilizing, and concentrating fluid-form fruit products. 

W3 4-44: Effect of storage, at various locations, on quality of dehydrated 
white potato dice, dehydrated mashed potatoes (granules), and dehydrated 
onions. 

W5 1-36: Investigations of the properties of soluble colloids of sugar beets 
and methods for alleviating their harmful effects on extraction and purifica- 
tion of sugar from sugar beets. 

‘AMS, Marketing research: 

OC 1-19: Comparative costs of quality deterioration and shrinkage of corn 
in different types of storage. 

OC 2-17 (Rev.): Appraisal of methods and procedures in pricing cotton at 
major spot markets. 

OC 2-42: Marketing of high protein hard wheat in the Northern Great 
Plains. 

OC 2-438: Milk procurement practices and policies of selected Wisconsin 
Manufacturing Milk Companies. 

OC 2-46: Major marketing problems of small diversified farmers in an area 
in Louisiana. 

‘TF 4-9: Development and evaluation of cheaper and improved containers 
for Western fresh plums. 
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Farmer Cooperative Service: 
FCS 3103-7: Survey of facilities and operations of frozen food locker plants 
in the United States. 
FCS 3103-10: Improving cooperative merchandising of packaged milk by use 
of vending machines. 


EXAMPLE OF FINANCING NEW RESEARCH WITH EXISTING FUNDS 


A substantial portion of the Department’s research program is financed from 
funds made available from the completion of projects. For example: 


Utilization research—Southern region, action taken during calendar year 1956 


| 











Old project New projects undertaken 
discontinued 
Project number 82-1-66 §82-1-111 §2-1-112 
ieee Mircrosecopial A study with Microseopial 
studies of the the electron study of the 
surface char- microscope of changes in 
acteristics of the mecha- morphology 
native cotton nism of mi- of native and 
fibers to pro- crobiological modified cot- 
vide funda- degraaation ton-lint cellu- 
mental infor- of cotton to lose fibers after 
mation on the provide basic exposure to 
mechanism of information high-energy 
soiling to tm- to the im- radiations. 
prove cotton provement of 
utilization. cotton textile 
products for 
increased 
utilization. 
BE cc cncleneasernngsanssticdioned 1 $42, 195 $20, 300 $20, 820 
Personnel (percent of time spent): Percent Percent Percent 
GS-13 Physical scientist....................-. 30 35 35 
ca atecnseececepensnccnness Din aivencenicheiemadinns 10 10 
Se I oD oss 2s. Cc ewauoad | 100 50 50 
GS-9 | Microanalyst_........................ liudwacic tulbodtt 40 40 
S| nnn eetnawedsondieeee | DR latepydelbcpidangneblecedhdeecceeccecs 
GS-6 Physical science aid_................. | 10 10 15 





1 Remaining amount used on other projects. 


Mr. Marsuauut. Mr. Chairman, [ would like to ask Mr. Wheeler a 
question on this matter. 
Mr. Warrren. Mr. Marshall. 


USE OF ELECTRONIC DATA-PROCESSING MACHINES 


Mr. Marsnartyi. When Dr. Trelogan was discussing a matter of 
work that was being done with industry and laborsaving devices, it 
seemed to me that quite a good proportion of some of the work that is 
being done over in the Department is a matter of gathering statistics 
and evaluating them. 

I wonder what the Department has done about putting into opera- 
tion laborsaving devices that might save manual labor? 

Mr. Wuee.er. There has been a lot of consideration given to the 
matter of electronic data-processing machinery in AMS and in other 
agencies, and at the departmental level we have just about confined 
our efforts to getting information across agency lines, encouraging the 
study of it, making arrangements for representatives of different 
agencies of the Department to have the benefit of discussions, talks, 
demonstrations, and so on, that are given in this area. I think per- 
haps the folks here in AMS can give you some information on the con- 
sideration that is being given in that agency. 
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Mr. MArsHaLt. Well, I would be glad to have this, too, but, since 
the work is something that covers various phases of the Department, 
could you give us any estimate as to the amount of man-hours, 
departmentwise, that have been saved because of the use of some 
of the new electronic machinery? 

Mr. WuHEE.ER. I am not prepared to at the moment. I would be 
glad to furnish a statement on that subject. 

I know that in the case of Commodity Credit Corporation there 
have already been marked savings in the commodity offices; and, more 
significant, there is in various stages of planning the installation 
of some of this electronic data-processing equipment that will increase 
efficiency in a very startling way. I heard some figures the other day 
where the relative output per man-year would be 40 to 1 under the 
new system compared to the old. 

There is terrific potential in this, and we are exploring it. It takes | 
time; a great deal of planning has to go into any installation of 
electronic data-processing equipment. 

Mr. Marsuauw. I recognize that it would be approximate, but 
could you at this time tell us what had been the man-hour savings in 
the past year with the use of those devices and what you would 
anticipate next year? 

Mr. WHEELER. We will be glad to make astabatit. It will have to 
be approximate. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Use or Euecrronic Data-PrRocEssinc EQUIPMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 







The productive application of modern office equipment to program and manage- 
rent activities is an integral part of the Departrent’s continuing mangement 
im prover ent program. Conventional types of office machines are used widely in 
the Departir ent and add significantly to the economy, efficiency, and effectiveness 
of operations, some of which involve the routine processing of large amounts 
of data. 

In recent years, noteworthy progress has been made in the developrent of 
electronic machines for application to data-processing activities. These tools, 
because of their capacity to manipulate large amounts of information acevrately 
with great rapidity, constitute a major advancer ent over conventional puncheard 
systers. They permit lengthy and complex data processing operations to be 
perforr ed in a continuous machine process, without human intervention. With 
proper planning, many routing clerical, fiscal, and recordkeeping jobs and a variety 
of research and analytical tasks can be performed by these machines. They 
provide opportunities for increasing the efficiency and effectiveness of work now 
done and for undertaking other worthwhile projects that were uneconomical or 
impossible with conventional data-processing equiprr ent. 

Mindful of these developr ents, the Departm ent has encouraged its constituent 
agencies to explore thoroughly the uses to which electronic data-processing equip- 
ment might be put in their administrative and program activities. However, 
because of the equipment’s cost, complexity, and fundamental importance, em- 
phasis has been placed on careful planning and cautious action in implementing 
any proposal for its use. To the full extent possible, all potential applications 
are evaluated in the light of the full range of departmental and agency activities, 
needs, and resources, 

Through the Office of Budget and Finance, stimulation and guidance in this 
field have been given to the Department’s agencies. This Office has encouraged 
agency personnel to become familiar with the characteristics of various types of 
electronic data-processing equipment and arranged for their attendance at discus- 
sions, talks, and demonstrations on the equipment. Information about significant 
electronic machine applications in industry and other Federal departments and 
establishments has been disseminated throughout the Department. Meetings 
of Department officials responsible for electronic data-processing developments 
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have been arranged to facilitate the exchange of information and the development 
of cooperative activities among the Department’s agencies. In addition, person- 
nel from this Office have consulted regularly with representatives of firms manu- 
facturing electronic data processing machines and with agency officials on problems 
and developments in this field. 

The Commodity Stabilization Service is the only Department agency that has 
installed: elettronic ‘data-processing equipment. A high-speed, medium-sized 
computer has been in operation in their Chicago Commodity Office since July 
1956, where it is used to prepare invoices for warehousing charges and settlement 
statements for warehousemen fellowing delivery of grain. Several other account- 
ing operations are also being studied and programed for processing on this 
machine. The annual rental for the equipment is approximately $49,000. 

CSS has also placed orders for two computers to be installed in their Kansas 
City and New Orleans Commodity Offices late in 1957 or early in 1958. Annual 
rental rates are expected to be approximately $136,700 in Kansas City and 
$664,200 in New Orleans. In addition, studies are being made in CSS offices 
at Dallas, Minneapolis, Cincinnati, and Portland, to determine the feasibility of 
using electronic data-processing machines in their operations. 

Actual savings of man-hours resulting from the Chicago installation are difficult 
to ‘assess, because of the short time that it has been in operation. A great deal 
of effort must be put into planning and programing for the use of the machines 
and during their first months of operation problems arise requiring special atten- 
tion. However, the experience of the Chicago office thus far is indicative of the 
benefits to be expected. Recruitment has been stopped, except in scarce tech- 
nical categories. The electronic equipment has permitted the office to keep 
abreast of increasing workloads and to overcome backlogs. Speed and accuracy 
have markedly increased in meeting deadlines for processing orders and paying 
bills. Thus, the efficiency of operations is being increased and more effective 
service rendered to the public. 

Some of the Department’s agencies contract for electronic data-processing 
services or for research involving the application of electronic equipment. For 
example, the Soil Conservation Service contracts for a limited amount of machine 
time to process technical engineering data on water surface profiles. The Rural 
Electrification Administration has used time and electronic equipment in process- 
ing data on the performance standards of their borrowers. In the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, electronic computers have been used in a survey done in 
cooperation with the Bureau of the Census on farm operator expenditures and in 
the consumption survey carried out under contract by a private research firm. 


Mr. We tts. I would like to say a few words, Mr. Chairman. 
We havea project in the Agricultural Marketing Service, Mr. Marshall, 
where we are studying the possibility of electronic processing of data. 
We are also doing some of it. 

I sent you yesterday morning a copy of the recently released food 
consumption survey. Those tabulations and the way they are set up 
would have been almost impossible without the use of electronic 
machines, and yet they were run at considerable less cost than had we 
run a more stripped-down version with hand clerks. 

In other words, it is a type of tabulating job that you cannot do with 
hand clerks that is represented in the food consumption survey which 
you received. 

Now, let me say this about the electronic machinery. The possible 
savings in it are very great indeed if you can work out what I think the 
technicians call programing problems. Let me illustrate. You can 
say, for example, the electronic calculator will, in a day, do the work 
that would take 100 or 200 clerks a week todo. But before you throw 
the switch you have got to give your electronic calculator all the in- 
structions that you give the 100 or 200 clerks all the time they are 
working. 
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I do not know whether I make myself clear or not. 

Mr. MarsHauu. What you have to do, you have to have the basic 
information in that machine somewhere, but when you get that basic 
information in the machine, does it need renewing at all times? 

Mr. Wetts. Now, wait a minute. You must feed the basic infor- 
mation in, including each pertinent item of new information. 

You must also feed into the machine, Mr. Marshall, the instructions 
as to how to bandle the basic information. Electronic equipment 
can do wonders where you have a repetitive type of job, where you 
set up the instructions once, for example, in the Commodity Credit 
offices where the load of loans and the way you handle them is the 
same and the way you feed in different data and instructions are the 
same. But where you have to set up different programing pro- 
cedures and set up tabulating instructions for each particular job, the 
saving evaporates in quite a rapid fashion. 

So what you must have is, 1, a:censiderable amount of data to 
handle; 2, a great deal of repetition so that you do this thing over and 
over again, once you work out how to do it. 

Mr. Newell and I have had a demonstration from a business 
machine company using our information. We collect several hundred 
prices paid by farmers for different items for each of the 41 State 
offices, and by feeding the data into the machine on tapes or cards, we 
got out within a matter of minutes the printed pages which you 
get in the monthly Farm Price Report, for example. 

This involves quite a number of clerks, but before we move in we 
have got to have enough work to keep the machine busy most of the 
time. We have to make up our mind 12 to 18 months in advance 
because these companies are moving their machines as fast as they 
build them. We have got to put a very considerable investment in 
the machines, either in terms of rental of or actual purchase. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Do you rent these machines or do you purchase 
them? 

Mr. Wetts. So far, Mr. Marshall, what we have been doing is 
really contracting for tabulating, or otherwise renting the machine 
services for particularly large jobs. Some of these machines, like 
those in the Bureau of Census or in some large commercial companies, 
we can rent. The costs are relatively the same whether we buy 
or rent. 

My point is if you are going to-.install the machine in the Depart- 
ment, you have got to have the room, and the volume of work, as 
well as the necessary statistical or technical personnel. You have got 
to plan on considerable capital investment or substantial rental con- 
tract. You have got to go into what could be a wasteful operation 
unless it were well planned and tested in advance. 

We have got quite a bit of information on the IBM card machines. 
Our question now is can we move into the use of the new type elec- 
tronic machines; can we calculate a big enough workload to keep a 
sizable machine busy enough of the time to make it pay? Then 
when we get it, the question is do we rent it or buy it at a cost of 
several hundred thousand dollars. 

So it is a considerable decision to make a shift. 
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DIFFICULTIES IN EMPLOYMENT OF TECHNICIANS 


Dr. Herrmann. I might say, Mr. Marshall, the problems that we 
are going to face in that area is getting technicians who can operate 
this equipment. They are very difficult to come by at the present 
time, and the salaries that they receive are rather fabulous in terms 
of ordinary Government salaries. We are now in the process of doing 
some training work in order to develop personnel that can handle 
this type of equipment. 

I might also comment further, Mr. Wells, with respect to the 
example you just mentioned about the handling of statistical informa- 
tion that Mr. Newell furnished. The figures went something like 
this. I believe it took 28 man-days to get that material together by 
ordinary hand methods and get it into a form that could be duplicated. 
With the other type of equipment it took 19 hours to get the material 
in shape to put into the machine; it took 25 minutes to put it through 
the machine, and when it was through the machine the stencil was 
ready to be duplicated. 

So it was 28 days compared with a combination of 19 hours and 
25 minutes. You see, I think, that it demonstrates what can be done 
with respect to the use of this type of equipment if you have capable 
personnel and have a full-time job for the machine. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Herrmann, does the Government have the 
facilities to pay men sufficient to engage them as operators of such 
machines? 

Dr. Herrmann. I do not know. We have not hired any of this 
particular type of personnel. But I do know this, that we have great 
difficulty in hiring and holding statisticians, particularly mathematical 
statisticians, because they can get salaries far above what the Govern- 
ment can pay. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You are almost forced, then, to lease these ma- 
chines, rather than to purchase them, are you not; that is, contract 
for a certain operation by these machines? 

Dr. Herrmann. At the present time we do our work largely 
through contracts, Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. Wetts. In considerable part, Mr. Andersen, what Dr. 
Herrmann is talking about is the stat*stician who calculates 
how to get the material into the machine, rather than physically 
operating the machine. You are talking ubout the statistician who 
has theoretical training. More especially how to get the data so 
translated that the machine will handle it. 

Mr. MarsHauu. How many contracted machines do you have over 
in the Department at the present time, Mr. Wheeler? 

Mr. Wueever. Iamsorry. I would have to put that in the record, 
Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Could you put in, along with that, the contract 
rate that you pay? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, sir. We can do that. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Electronic data processing machines leased or planned for lease by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as of Feb. 1, 1957 





USDA agency Office Installation date Annual 


rental cost 
Commodity Stabilization Serv- | Chicago commodity office...| July 1956...........-...--..- $48, 900 
ce. 
Bia 2s cdi udig cl sde — City commodity | September 1957_............. 136, 680 
office. 
BN ch rea ieetatt iia tena Rachael ae. Orleans commodity | Late in 1957 or early in 1958_- 664, 200 
office. 


Electronic data processing services performed under contract for the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, as of December 31, 1956 





USDA Agency ener -~semnans Cost Purpose 
y— 
Agricultural Research Sperry-Rand 12 $2,800 | Determination of optimum farm organization for 
Service. Corp. 36 farm situations in the North Platte River 


Valley, Nebr., to increase farm income, reduce 
high dependence on cash crops, and reduce 
wind erosion. 

Agricultural Research National Analysts, | ? 182,074 | Analysis of food consumption and other aspects of 


Service and Agricul- Inc. household economics. Study of food distribu- 
tural Marketing Serv- tion by family income levels to determine the 
ice. possibilities of conducting special distribution 


| programs, the organization and structure of the 
markets for agricultural products, statisties on 
per capita consumption. The use of electronic 
| processing makes the data available in time to 
give a current picture of markets as a basis for 
decision-making. 


Agricultural Marketing | Bureau of the 3 36,000 | Farm expenditure survey, in cooperation with the 
Service. Census. | census of agriculture. 
Rural Electrification International | 1150 | Analysis of data related to the development of 
Administration. we Ma- performance standards for REA borrowers. 
chines Corp. 
Soil Conservation Serv- | Sperry-Rand 4 4,000 | Processing of technical engineering data necessary 
ice. Corp. in program planning and execution. 








1 Maximum cost. Charges are based on work actually performed. 
2 This amount includes the total cost of the research, a part of which is applied to the electronic processing 
of data. However, this portion is not separable from ‘the total. 
Dee a caeunt includes reimbursements made to the Bureau of the Census for special computations, up to 
‘ This amount includes the initial cost for programing ($2,700), together with an estimated cost for work 
to be performed during the balance of fiscal year 1957. 





Crop AND Livestock EstimMaTes 


Mr. Wuirren. We come now to the next section, “Crop and 
livestock estimates,’ where Mr. Newell will make the presentation. 

Mr. Newell, you called the committee’s attention to the survey 
that you have been conducting in connection with trying to strengthen 
the system at arriving at your estimates. You might discuss “that, 
I believe, first. 

I think it might be well to put in the record at this point the infor- 
mation which you supplied to us on this matter. Then you might 
add to it in such way as you wish to, orally. 

And in that connection, I will also include, just preceding the 
information, the letter which I addressed as chairman of this sub- 
committee to the Secretary on July 31, 1956, calling attention to this 
problem. 

(The material is as follows:) 
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Juuy 31, 1956. 
Hon. Ezra Tart Benson 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: A group representing the American Farm Economic 
Association and the National Association of Commissioners, Secretaries, & 
Directors of Agriculture recently brought to the attention of the members of the 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations a report on the program of the 
Agricultural Estimates Division of the Agricultural Marketing Service. The 
report reviewed current services and included a number of specific recommenda- 
tions for the further development of the service provided by that division. It 
points out the use farmers make of the reports in arriving at decisions on problems 
of production and of marketing the products of the farms. Emphasis was placed 
on the need for more detailed and more accurate information as a basis for many 
policy decisions at the State or local levels, as well as on the need for more detailed 
and more accurate information at the national level. 

The subcommittee has been interested in the crop and livestock estimating work 
of the Department for some time. From Our observations ovér a period of years, 
we know that the reports of the Crop Reporting Board are basic to many activities 
and programs of the Department. We realize that in the development of research 
work on production and marketing, accurate information on production and prices, 
and trends in the pattern of farm production are necessary. We also are aware of 
the need for adequate basic facts on agriculture in the determination of national 
agricultural policy and the administration of the action programs of the Depart- 
ment. 

For these reasons, the subcommittee would appreciate it very much if you would 
have a careful appraisal made of the report by the agricultural data committee of 
the American Farm Economie Association and a report submitted to this com- 
mittee for discussion at our hearings next spring. We would like to know what 
steps the Department would recommend to offset the shortcomings of the service 
as reflected in the farm economic report. Also during the past 3 years, funds have 
been made available to the Agricultural Estimates Division for research into new 
and improved methods of crop and livestock reporting. We should like to have a 
report on the accomplishments of this work to date with such recommendations as 
may be appropriate for adapting the findings to the regular operating program. 
In brief, we would like to have a report that would cover the USDA’s recommenda- 
tions for the immediate and long-range program for the development and improve- 
ment of the agricultural estimating work of the Department. 

Sincerely, 
Jamie L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations. 


United States Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
Washington, D. C., February 1957 


A PROGRAM FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
ESTIMATING SERVICE 


A PRELIMINARY REPORT 


CONTENTS 
I. Discussion of problem: 
A. Introduction, 
B. Report of Agricultural Data Committee. 
C. Results of research program. 
D. Report of Agricultural Estimates Working Group. 
E. Proposed program: 
1. Objectives. 
2. Policy my ern Federal and State responsibilities. 
3. Steps for development of program. 


II. Proposed major projects: 
A. Structure for providing improved county, State, and National data. 
B. Expanded agricultural price statistics. 
C. Speedier release and distribution of reports, 
D. Additional data and services needed, 
III. Summary and recommendations. 
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I. Discussion oF PROBLEM 
A. INTRODUCTION 


The Agricultural Estimates Division is responsible for the current. collection, 
compilation, and analysis of a large volume of basic facts depicting in statistical 
form the current status of American agriculture. The information issued on a 
weekly, monthly, quarterly, or annual basis provides the basic facts needed by 
growers, dealers, handlers, processors, and all who may be concerned with any 
phase of the food and fiber industries in planning and carrying out programs for 
orderly production, processing, and distribution of farm products. The statistics 
are universally used and, in fact, are necessary for the establishment of agricultural 
policy at the local, State, and national levels. The historical series, many of 
which reach back for nearly a century, constitute the only continuous and com- 
parable record of the progress of agriculture in the Nation. These forecasts and 
estimates of the Agricultural Estimates Division and its Crop Reporting Board 
will continue’ to provide the official records that will be cited and used to depict 
the relative position of agriculture in the national economy, and to measure the 
changes in the agricultural pattern and practices and the accomplishments of 
research in production and marketing. 

Statistics that a generation ago were considered of serviceable accuracy on’a 
geographical and subject-matter basis are no longer sufficient. This has been 
repeatedly demonstrated since the 1930’s when the Department found that avail- 
able statistics were not adequate for carrying out its responsibilities in administra- 
tion of the acreage allotment and marketing quotas and the Federal crop-insurance 
programs. The inadequacies were accentuated more recently with the passage 
of the Research and Marketing Act of 1946, the program for farm and home 
planning under the direction of the Extension Service, and the most recent 
legislation providing for the soil bank. Accompanying these developments has 
been a mounting and exacting demand from farm organizations, business concerns, 
and the general public for greater detail and accuracy in the agricultural facts 
provided. In every case where new agricultural programs have been inaugurated 
they have created a demand for additional agricultural statistics to guide future 
policy and aid in administration, and to measure the effectiveness or accomplish- 
ments of a particular program. 


B. REPORT OF THE AGRICULTURAL DATA COMMITTEE 


About 2. years ago. the American Farm. Economic Association recognized. the 
need for immediate action to fulfill present-day needs for basic agricultural facts. 
That association, accordingly, appointed a committee which included representa- 
tives of the colleges, universities, industry, and other important users of agri- 
cultural data, to make a study of the agricultural data needs of the Nation. 
This agricultural data committee worked closely with a committee of the National 
Association of Commissioners, Secretaries, and Directors of Agriculture, and the 
organization and policy committees of the State experiment stations and the 
Agricultural Extension Service. All States joined in the study. We concur 
generally with their conclusions and recommendations; however, their estimate of 
$414 million as the probable cost of the program would necessarily depend upon 
conditions as the program developed and upon the projects included beyond those 
suggested by their report. 

In summary, the report of the agricultural data committee outlines a broad and 
progressive program for the development of agricultural statistics to meet the 
needs as found by their study. The committee recognized that the program in its 
entirety would involve a very considerable expansion of the services and require 
several years for accomplishment. The principal recommendations, however, 
may be summarized in the following main categories. The Agricultural Estimates 
Division was requested to provide— 

1. More complete coverage of agricultural data at the county or other 
local level. 

2. Greater accuracy and refinements at the State and National levels. 

3. More frequent reports and speedier release of such reports. 

4. Additional subject-matter coverage in sufficient detail to serve local 
needs. 

The Division itself has recognized the limitations of many of its series and the 
inadequacy of its coverage for many items mentioned by the agricultural data 
committee. Some of the same inadequacies were pointed out by a subcommittee 
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of the House Agricultural Committee in its 1952 investigation of techniques and 
procedures used by the Agricultural Estimates Division. The committee made 
very clear its concern over the fact that the Agricultural Estimates Division of 
the Department was not keeping abreast of the increasing demands for more 
comprehensive and reliable agricultural statistics. 


C. RESULTS OF RESEARCH PROGRAM 


In 1953 the Congress appropriated funds for experimental work, the object of 
which’was to seek out new methods for improving the estimating and forecasting 
work of the Crop Reporting Board. Certain basic requirements were established 
by the Division in setting up the program. 

1. The methods developed must be adapted to meeting the exacting time 
schedule necessary for providing a current reporting service to farmers. 

2. The methods used must be adaptable to producing estimates at the 
State level as required by law. 

3. The cost of operating the program should be as reasonable as possible 
commensurate with the degree of accuracy and the amount of detail re- 
quired to adequately serve agriculture. 

The first and probably the most difficult problem faced by the Agricultural 
Estimates Division is securing a truly representative sample upon which to base 
the estimates. Returns from voluntary correspondents to the mail questionnaires 
have been and are at present the principal source of information upon which the 
estimates are based. Much dependence will have to be placed upon this source 
in the future, but the objectives and accuracy now being specified for many pro- 
grams require the use of newer and improved sampling techniques that will correct 
or avoid the deficiencies of the present system. 

A second major problem is the fact that the forecasts of crop production during 
the season are based very largely on the subjective appraisal of voluntary farmer 
crop correspondents. While the methods developed by the Crop Reporting Board 
for appraising the returns have been reasonably satisfactory, the demands for 
greater accuracy require the development of systematic ways of following the 
progress of the crops during the growing season by objective measurements of 
plant development. Particularly in seasons when crop prospects are subject to 
unusual or extreme weather conditions, such measurements should be helpful in 
predicting the probable production. Firsthand knowledge of the response of 
important yield characteristics permits a more objective means for evaluating and 
improving yield forecasts. 

ecognizing these basic difficulties, the Division started on a series of experi- 
mental surveys in the 10 Southern States during the spring of 1954. An enumer- 
ative survey was made in June of a representative sample of some 700 agricultural 
areas, covering approximately 3,000 farms, in 100 counties of the 10-State area. 
Part-time enumerators obtained from the individual farmer a record of the crops 
lanted, the numbers of livestock, and other factors relating to his own farm. 
his survey was repeated in June 1955 and again in 1956 when 13 additional States, 
mostly in the north-central area, were added. 

To develop a basis for forecasting during the growing season, a sample of the 
farms covered in the June survey was selected and fields designated for objective 
yield determinations to be made later in the season. During 1954, 1955, and 1956, 
actual measurements of crops were made in these fields and the final estimates of 
production were obtained on those individual fields at the end of the season. The 
measurements during the season were then related to the final production. From 
this work some experimental formulas were developed that could be used during 
the growing season for forecasting probable outturn. The crops covered during 
the experimental period were corn, cotton, wheat, and soybeans. 

While the experimental work on many of the problems is not complete and addi- 
tional problems await study, the conclusions to date can be summarized in brief as 
follows: 

1. The experimental program of enumeration of a representative sample of 
agricultural areas has demonstrated that this method is practical and can be 
adapted to meet the needs for operations. 

2. The enumerative method can be integrated with the mail-questionnaire 
technique and will mitigate the principle weaknesses inherent in the voluntary 
mail-survey method. 

3. The enumeration of a large sample of agricultural areas (15,000 segments of 
between 60,000 and 75,000 farms) will provide current estimates of the major 
crop acreages and of livestock items by States, regions, and for the United States. 
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4, The enumeration of a sample of the size visualized here would not provide 
reliable independent estimates of the minor or specialty crops nor of major crops 
or livestock numbers at the county level. 

5. A sample of this size would provide reliable estimates of the change in num- 
bers of farms, farms keeping livestock, and other types of farms. Such measures 
are not possible with the present methods. Current data on farm numbers con- 
stitutes one of the major deficiencies in the present service and one of the weak- 
nesses in the present estimating methods as related to livestock and poultry 
numbers, 

6. The collection of objective measures of plant development during the crop 
season on a large number of sample fields can be completed in time to be used in 
current monthly forecasts prior to harvest. This approach to crop forecasting is 
basically sound and practical once the fruit is formed. In addition, as our knowl- 
edge of crop and yield characteristics is increased, so it may be expected that 
additional refinements or improvements will result in the future. 

7. These techniques can be extended to additional crops, but considerably 
more study is necessary to determine the significant measurable factors and to 
build up a series that can be utilized for forecasting purposes. 





D. REPORT OF 





AGRICULTURAL ESTIMATES WORKING GROUP 
A divisional working group, consisting of well-trained statisticians from the 
Washington office and the field, analyzed the research program and evaluated it in 
relationship to the overall program of the Division. The group’s report recom- 
mended a procedure for integrating the newer techniques into the regular opera- 
tional program of the Division. This task group recommended that the enumera- 
tive procedure be adopted as rapidly as the research results justify. It also recom- 
mended that additional emphasis be placed on monthly measurements of crop 
development in a representative sample of fields to be used as a basis for improving 
the crop forecasts during the season. 


E,. PROPOSED PROGRAM 


1. Objective of this program 


The ultimate objective of this program is to modernize the present agricultural 
reporting service to meet the needs of modern agriculture, and to establish a basic 
organization that can be readily adapted to future needs. Agriculture is a basic in- 
dustry affecting the welfare of every individual and, therefore, the economy 
of the entire Nation. Modern industry is dependent upon reliable basic statistics 
for efficient operations. 


2. Policy with regard to Federal and State responsibility for county data 


In considering the report and recommendations of the agricultural data com- 
mittee, which places major emphasis on the development of statistics at the county 
level, it seems desirable first to establish a definite policy with respect to the 
Department’s position in developing such data. The following general policy is 
therefore recommended: 

(a) Federal responsibility —(1) The basic law under which the agricultural 
estimating service of the Department is conducted requires that estimates be 
prepared and published, by States, to provide a national report. It is therefore 
a definite responsibility of the Federal Government to assume the costs necessary 
for that purpose. 

(2) In all cases where the conduct of a. national program requires the collection 
of data and preparation of official estimates by counties, or other local areas, the 
costs of providing such data should be borne by the Federal Government. 

(b) Siaie responsibility Where the county or local area estimates, or additional 
State data, are solely or predominantly designed to be of benefit in serving the 
needs within a State, the State will bear the expense of such project. In the 
conduct of such State projects where the Federal and State estimating and report- 
ing programs are joined together in a cooperative service, the Federal statistician 
in charge will participate to the extent of providing overall direction and coordina- 
tion of the integrated program, wherein the statistics collected under the Federal 
program will be available for such further analyses as will implement the State 
program, The Agricultural Marketing Service stands ready to enter into a 
cooperative agreement with any appropriate State agency to provide statistics 
on commodities of local interest on a State basis. In those cases where individual 
States have need for detailed basic statistics on any commodity not included in the 
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national program and that is primarily of interest to the State, they may present 
a 7a to the Department for consideration under the provisions of the Research 
and Marketing Act. If the project is approved and funds are available, the 
Department will match on a 50-50 basis the funds necessary for carrying on the 
project on a continuing basis. 


3. Steps for Development of Program 

The development of the immediate and longtime program is visualized in four 
principal steps. In outlining these steps we have taken into consideration the 
findings and recommendations of the agricultural data committee of the American 
Farm Economic Association, the requests and recommendations made by the 
advisory committees of the Department, the requests made by the other agencies 
of Government, including Congress, and the analysis by the members of the staff 
of the Agricultural Estimates Division. 

The first and the major step is in the nature of a capital outlay to bring the staff 
of the Division up to a level necessary to carry out a major addition to the program. 
This would cover the first two recommendations made by the agricultural data 
committee for more local data and increased precision in State and National 
estimates. It would also correct many of the criticisms and effectuate many of 
the suggestions made by the subcommittee of the House Agriculture Committee 
in its 1952 investigation of the Service. This step is outlined in more detail in the 
next section under the heading “Project A: Structure for Providing Improved 
County, State,'and National Data.” 

The second step would provide for the strengthening and improving of the 
program of prices paid and prices received. The structure for carrying out this 
step would be integrated with the staff developed for the first step. It could, in 
fact, be considered as a part of the first step in that the proposed district enumera- 
tors would also carry a considerable part of the responsibility for operations of the 
acreage and livestock surveys. There are some gaps in the price data presently 
available, and there is great need for improving the sampling base and therefore 
the precision of the data provided. This step is outlined as Project B: Expanded 
Agricultural Price Statistics. 

The third step, outlined as Project C: Speedier Release and Distribution of 
Reports, logically follows the first two steps in that the speedier release of infor- 
mation and providing interim surveys would involve more personnel for opera- 
tions. The facilities for carrying out the field surveys would be necessary to 
provide the interim reports. The faster release of the data implies more analysis 
of the data in the States. If projects A and B are implemented first, the principal 
additional items of expense for project C would be a system of communications 
and possibly the expense of electronie computing facilities. 

The fourth step—-Project D: Additional Data and‘ Services Needed, provides 
for coordinating the efforts to obtain these additional data with the facilities 
developed under projects A, B, and C. The exact methods and procedures for 
meeting these detailed needs can be developed more economically as the preceding 
projects are implemented. In the development of the overall program it is 
particularly important that projects A and B be firmly established. 

Section II, following, outlines in more detail the individual projects. 


II. Proposep Masor PRoJects 


PROJECT A. STRUCTURE FOR PROVIDING ADDITIONAL AND IMPROVED COUNTY, 
STATE, AND NATIONAL DATA 
Object 
To provide— 

(a) Additional and improved estimates of acreage, yield, and production 
of major crops and livestock numbers by species at the county, State, and 
National levels that are necessary for the determination of local and national 
agricultural policy and to meet the needs for local data in the administration 
of national programs. 

(b) Estimates of total cropland, changes in numbers of farms and farms 
keeping livestock, and farm employment, by States. 

(c) A basie organization for carrying out future steps in the long-range 
development of agricultural estimates by strengthening the system of volun- 
tary reporting and providing the necessary facilities for obtaining annual 
interview surveys at the State and National levels, and to conduct special 
surveys as required from time to time for special studies or investigations 

provided for in other agencies of the Department. 
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Need for the service 


The studies of the Agricultural Data Committee have indicated a widespread 
need for more detailed basic statistics at the State and local levels by research 
workers and extension specialists in carrying out their responsibilities under the 
program of local farm planning and program projection at the local level. This 
is a national program implemented by special authorization and appropriations 
from Con_ress 2 years ago. In practically every State where this work has been 
undertaken the State statistician’s office has been called upon to provide detailed 
basic facts necessary to carry out the program. In only a few cases has the 
stetistician been able to provide the data requested. Various industries that are 
concerned with serving farmers, local banks, and farmers’ cooperatives have ex- 
pressed a need for statistics at the local level. The Department of Agriculture, 
in carrying out its responsibilities under the acreage allotment program has an 
increasing need for more accurate State and county statistics in arriving at proper 
county acreage allotments. The soil-bank program has widened the need for 
county acreage and yield estimates as well as estimates of total cropland, acreage 
of forage crops, and changes in the number of farms. There is also a widespread 
need for reliable information on farm practices, the extent of mechanization, the 
use of fertilizer, and related data. The Agricultural Estimates Division, in 
carrying out its responsibility, is in need of facilities for more accurate determi- 
nation of some of the basic trends, as, for example, the change in the total number 
of farms and farms keeping livestock. Also needed are data to provide addi- 
tional and improved statistics at county,’ State, and National levels concerning 
livestock numbers by kind, age groups, etc. The present organization is entirely 
inadequate to meet these requirements, 

Forecasts of production during the growing season are important factors affect- 
ing the market for agricultural products. These projections are also used in 
determining policy and may affect the level of support prices for the market year. 
For these reasons it is of great importance that these forecasts be based upon the 
best and most comprehensive information it is possible to obtain at the time fore- 
casts are made. It is, of course, recognized that it is not possible in the foreseeable 
future to predict with any degree of certainty the long-range effect of weather and 
other natural phenomena, but it has been shown by research in the Agricultural 
Estimates Division that certain physical factors that are measurable during the 
growth of the plant are indicative of the potential production. Such measure- 
ments taken at regular intervals furnish a means of determining the basic factors 
affecting production and thereby establishing the basis for improving the forecasts 
‘when employed on a broad scale. 


Method of procedure 


For its raw data the Division is dependent alinost entirely upon the voluntary 
cooperation of farmers and other reporters who submit their questionnaires by 
mail. This is an economical method and one that has worked quite well over a 
period of years, but like all methods, it has some limitations. It is anticipated 
that this procedure would be strengthened by more intensive work on the reporting 
lists and supplemented with some new procedures and methods that have proven 
their dependabilitv in other statistical agencies and by the research that has been 
earried on by the Division of Agricultural Estimates since 1954. 

A sample covering some sixty to seventy-five thousand farms, scientifically 
distributed to be representative of the 48 States, would be established to strengthen 
the basis for State and National estimates. This sample would be enumerated 
completely each spring to obtain acreage of crops planted and livestock numbers, 
and partially enumerated in the fall to obtain fall acreage harvested, yields, and 
end-of-the-year livestock inventories. The large-scale mail inquiries presently 
carried on would be improved and continued as an integrated part of the enumer- 
ative surveys to add strength to the total information which would be necessary in 
order to arrive at more reliable estimates of crops and livestock by counties. 

A series of objective crop measurements on a large sample of fields drawn to be 
representative of the crop in question would be carried on during the growing 
season and checked against final productionat. harvest time. These measurements 
would become the basis for the development of more objective forecasting formulae 
used in the program providing current information on production prospects. 

The personnel of the Division, both technical and clerical, would need to be 
expanded substantially in each of the 42 field offices of the Division. Supervisory 
personnel would be added at the national headquarters to give overall direction 
and technical assistance to the field operating staff. The added personnel would 
be used to develop the basis for and prepare the needed county statistics covering 
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the major crop and livestock items. This strengthening of the basic staff would 
place the Division in position to implement subsequent phases of the long-time 
plan for the development of the services of the Agricultural Estimates Division. 


PROJECT B. EXPANDED AGRICULTURAL PRICE STATISTICS 
Object 
To strengthen agricultural price statistics— 

(a) By initiating a thoroughly modernized method of collecting data on 
prices received and prices paid by farmers to supplement and, to some extent, 
replace the existing system, which is based largely upon the use of a mailed 
questionnaire. 

(6) By expanding coverage to include prices for important commodities 
for which price data are not available or for which existing data are inadequate. 

(c) By providing more timely data by eliminating delays in the present 
operation. 


Need for the service 


The need for adequate and reliable statistics on agricultural prices is obvious 
since these prices provide the basic data for computing parity prices, the official 
indexes of prices received and prices paid by farmers, for evaluating farm produc- 
tion, for computing gross and net farm income, and for many other purposes. 
The present program represents about the best balance and the maximum overall 
coverage that can be attained with available resources, and the data provided by 
this program have provided important guides to policy and programs over the. 
years. Nevertheless, there are several fairly serious deficiencies in the program, 
namely: 

(a) The lack of general application of the modern statistical techniques 
of probability sampling and enumerative data collection in the field of 
price statistics. 

(b) Delay in processing quarterly prices paid data. 

(c) Serious gaps in the commodity and service fields for which price data 
are available. 

(d) Weak spots respecting data for particular commodities. 

The uses made of the data on prices received and prices paid by farmers 
affect so many important programs and policies that the improved techniques 
of probability sampling and enumerative data collection should be adopted to 
supplement, and in some cases to displace, the present system. 

resent operations preclude the current use in the computation of the Parity 
Index of data collected quarterly from over half the States in the months of March, 
June, September, and December. Such data cannot be utilized until a month 
later, owing to limited data processing facilities. This delay should be eliminated 
by expanding the facilities for processing the available data. Several important 
roups of commodities are not covered by the current data collecting program, 
orest products, which are a substantial source of income to farmers, should be 
brought into the data collection program. Prices paid for medical, dental, and 
hospital services, for repair and maintenance of heavy farm machinery, custom 
rates for combining, hay baling, corn picking, and prices paid for veterinary, 
recreational, and personal services are not covered by current price series, but 
comet sine sizable expenditures and should be included in the program as soon as 
ossible. 
. Information concerning farm construction and the quantities of various kinds 
of materials used therein is very limited and should be supplemented by additional 
basic data. Prices paid at mail-order houses are clearly sufficiently important to 
be covered by the price series. 

Generally speaking, neither the data for prices paid nor for prices received are 
adequate for meeting the many demands for data applicable to areas smaller than 
a State. Here again is a need for far greater intensity in the program. 


Method of procedure 


The proposed plan contemplates the employment of a corps of price enumerators 
in each State, usually 1 enumerator to each price reporting district (there are 
generally 9 districts per State). These enumerators, operating under the guidance 
of the State statistician, would make periodic contacts with dealers and merchants 
selected under a scientific sampling scheme to ascertain prices received by farmers 
and prices paid by farmers for the various commodities, and would base their 
reports to the fullest extent practicable upon documents of sale. Once the new 
program is in operation, the mechanism would be available to remedy the existing 
gaps in data and coverage consistent with available facilities. 
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PROJECT C-—-SPEEDIER RELEASE AND DISTRIBUTION OF REPORTS 


Object 


(a) To speed up transmission of data from the State offices to Washington, 
data processing in Washington, and distribution of reports to farmers and the 
general public. 

(b) To provide more frequent reports during critical periods on situations 


‘brought about by drought, floods, freezes, and the like. 


Needs for the service 
Farmers submit their crop reports to the State agricultural statistician as of 


‘the first of the month and these form the basis for the Government’s crop report 


released in Washington on the 10th of the month. Thus, there is at least a 10-day 
lag between the time the farmers make their report and the release of the Govern- 
iment crop report in Washington. This time is now required for tabulation, 
analysis, and preparation of the reports, and transmittal time through the mails 
from crop reporters to State offices, and between State offices and Washington. 
Frequently conditions change drastically during this 10-day period beeause of 
freezes and other severe climatie changes and the Government reports under 
present operating procedures cannot reflect these changes. 

There is also a persistent demand of long standing that the Department release 
crop reports so that the first of the month estimates are in the hands of users in 


less than 10 days’ time. The complaint is that in our modern world important 


decisions cannot be postponed as long as 10 days while the reports are being 
processed. 


Method of procedure 
It is proposed that certain data be transmitted to Washington from the State 


‘offices by telegraph in secret code. This could be done before the analysis of the 


data is completed in the State offices. Data processing in the Washington office 
might be expedited by modern electronic computing devices. Tests of such equip- 
ment indicate that considerable time might be saved by the use of these machines. 
As further tests are still being made, no recommendation is made now for the 
purchase of such equipment. But experience to date indicates that a great deal 
of attention must be given to mechanization in the near future. 

Although the Washington and State offices issue a tremendous volume of 
information, prompt distribution is impeded by time required to prepare, repro- 


duce, and mail the releases. 


One difficulty is the delay in getting reports mailed to the public. This fre- 
quently takes as much as 10 days. Nearby field offices receive mailed material 
promptly, but delays of 2 days (more when release is made late in the week) are 
common for more distant offices. Reduction in transmittal time to distant State 
offices can be accomplished only through telegraphic means. Statistical data 
would be telegraphed following official release in Washington. 

Delays in release of information after it is received in State offices can, in most 
cases, be overcome only by an increase in facilities and personnel. For example, 
the time involved in preparing copy for reproduction in field offices could be re- 
duced through the use of typewriters that copy from teletype tape. 

Facilities made available to speed up communications between Washington and 
the State offices would be important in emergency situations calling for -more 
frequent reports than. those regularly scheduled. In addition, the operational 
machinery proposed under project A could be employed for on-the-spot surveys. 
Such surveys, combined with facilities for rapid communications, would enable the 
State statistician to appraise special situations as they arise and permit reports 
pee transmitted to Washington and released to the public with a minimum of 

elay. 


Object 


To provide additional data needed at county, State, and national levels for a 
wide range of subject matter not now provided or provided with insufficient detail, 
accuracy, or timeliness. 


Needs for the service 


PROJECT D. ADDITIONAL DATA AND SERVICES NEEDED 


There is an ever-increasing demand from business groups, farm organizations, 
colleges, governmental agencies, and the general public for factual information 
on more items and in greater geographical and subject-matter detail. The stresses 
and strains of our modern complex economy require reliable data of a type not 
formerly considered essential. These demands occur in all aspects of the work of 
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Agricultural Estimates Division. For example,"in respect to fruits and vegetables, 
requests for greater scope include estimates of production by counties and smaller 
areas, utilization of production, estimates for small fruits and minor vegetables 
and most of all, a count of bearing tree numbers. The latter was given top priority 
by the industry advisory group. For livestock and poultry additional details by 
kinds, weight classes, age groups, etc., are persistently requested. Special em- 
phasis is placed on the need for data on weekly placements of nonbroiler chicks, 
quarterly or monthly data on sow farrowings, and cattle on feed in all States and 
for breeds of livestock. A multitude of detailed statistics are requested for a wide 
range of field crops, including seeds by varieties, stocks on and off farms, quality 
and utilization of production, storage facilities, and irrigated and nonirrigated 
acreages. The list of additional dairy products for which there is a pressing need 
is a long one. It includes'such items as monthly estimates of production of evap- 
orated whole milk, nonfat milk solids, per capita consumption, and an index of 
current month-to-month changes in sales of fluid milk products. There are 
numerous additional items for which repeated requests are made, such as number 
of farms, and number of farms producing specific crops or livestock, farm employ- 
ment, by States, commodities held in cold storage for 30 days or more, and so on. 


Method of procedure 

It is proposed to undertake additional work as the basic organization is devel- 
oped under projects A, B, and C. The additional personnel provided under these 
projects will, after the new basic procedures are established, permit readjustment 
of the entire program, and furthermore, some additional programs would be possi- 
ble without expanded facilities. On the other hand, many of the additional 
services would require added facilities as, for example, the periodic inventories of 
fruit tree numbers, monthly employment on farms by States, varietal breakdowns 
on seed crops, and similar specialty crops. With the expanded organization it is 
believed that such surveys can be carried on much more efficiently than would be 
possible at the present time. To undertake any of these services without the basic 
organizations anticipated for carrying the first project would be much more costly 
than would be the case otherwise. 


TII. Summary AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. SUMMARY 
It appears evident— 

1. That the demands of farmers, farm organizations, colleges, State and 
Federal Government agencies, business concerns, and the general public for 
more factual information on more subiects in greater detail and with improved 
accuracy represent a real need. That the dynamic complexities of our 
present-day production and marketing ee require data of a quality 
and diversity not previously considered necessary. That statistics which 
long were considered serviceably accurate and adequate no longer suffice. 

2. That the present staff, facilities, and procedures of the Agricultural 
Estimates Division are not adequate for current purposes and must be mod- 
ernized if they are to meet the demands of the present and the needs of the 
future. 

3. That a skillful blending of mail and interview surveys as outlined herein 
is necessary to obtain the»twin goals of greater coverage and improved 
accuracy at the county, State, and national levels. That the research work of 
the past 3 years indicates the soundness of the procedures recommended for 
improving the agricultural estimating service. 


B. RECOMMENDATIONS 


In view of the above considerations, it is recommended that steps be taken as 
promptly as possible to implement the proposed program of expansion and im- 
provement of basic statistical work of the Division of Agricultural Estimates. 
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LONG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AGRICULTURAL ESTIMATING 
SERVICES 


Mr. Newe wt. Mr. Chairman, do you want to take up this program 
for the development of the Agricultural Estimating Service first? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes; I believe it would be better. 

Mr. Newewu. Well, I would like to lead off with just a few com- 
ments of a general nature, Mr. Chairman. 

I would hke to say that we in the Agricultural Estimates Service 
are responsible for providing the basie material on which so much work 
depends and have recognized 'the importance of these statistics for 
quite a long while. We have been among the first to feel the impact 
of such programs as acreage allotments, acreage adjustments, and 
crop insurance that started in the thirties. It was again emphasized 
when we went into the marketing research work which was imple- 
mented in 1946, and again with the : local planning and program projec- 
tion work that is conducted with the Extension Service, and, of course, 
the most recent program, the soil bank. All of these things have em- 
phasized a problem which faces us in all of these programs, that of 
providing basic agricultural statistics by counties. 


USERS OF STATISTICAL MATERIAL 


Mr. Wuitten. When we were on human nutrition, I asked that 
Dr. Stiebeling put into the record the number of people who used her 
information as a basis for their work, such as home demonstration 
agents and teachers of home economics and all the rest. I did that 
because the public, in my opinion, was very critical on occasion of 
research in that field. She made for the record the showing, which she 
properly could, that her information was the basis for thousands of 
full-time workers who, using her information, were busy teaching 
and promoting this. 

I mention that here to give you the opportunity to put into the 
record the number of organizations, the number of people, the number 
of laws, and the number of other things that trace back to the figures 
which you produce. The letter shows how essential this is to the 
operation of our economy, not only agriculture but business. This 
also lends real weight to the necessity for your figures to be as accurate 
as possible, all things being considered. 

I hope you will feel at liberty to put a full story in the record, 
showing just how much of American activity makes use of your figures 
as a base. 

Mr. Newe tt. I would be very glad to do that, Mr. Whitten. 

(The material requested is as follows:) 


Users oF Data PROVIDED BY THE AGRICULTURAL ESTIMATING SERVICE 


The Crop and Livestock Reporting Service is in its 95th year of continuous 
operation. The Organic Act of the Department (5 U.S. C. 511 and 5 U.S. C. 514), 
directs the Secretary of Agriculture to collect and diffuse among people of the 
United States useful information on subjects related to agriculture in the most 
comprehensive sense of that word, and to secure information by the collection 
of statistics and other appropriate means. The Crop and Livestock Reporting 
Service was the result primarily of many requests by producers for unbiased 
information that would guide them in marketing the products of their labors. 
In the early days the Service consisted mostly of issuing periodic reports during 
the season on the general condition of certain major crops and estimating final 
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production at the close of the crop year. Down through the years many refine- 
ments have been introduced and the scope of the program greatly expanded. At 
the present time the Agricultural Estimates Division, through its Crop Reporting 
Board, issues more than 500 reports annually. When the additional reports 
issued through the 41 State offices, operated cooperatively in 40 of the States, 
are included the reports issued in the course of a year number nearly 7,000. 

The reports cover more than 150 crops and livestock items. They start with 
the farmers’ intentions to plant reports, follow the season through with monthly 
forecasts of probable outturn, and end with the final report of acreage harvested, 
yield, and production. 

The price reporting work, a large segment of the program of the Agricultural 
Estimates Division, began in 1867 when the Department of Agriculture began 
collecting once a year data on prices received by farmers for a short list of com- 
modities which they sold. The current program includes the monthly publication 
of average prices received by farmers for 63 major commodities. In addition, 
monthly publication, in season, of average prices received by farmers for 19 to- 
baccos, fruits, and commercial vegetables, and in addition, seasonal or average 
annual prices for 112 other commodities not priced monthly, or monthly in season, 
are issued. These 3 groups account for some 194 commodities. 

In addition to the prices received for commodities sold by farmers, the Division 
collests prices for a long list of commodities which farmers buy for family living 
or production purposes. In the farm family living group this includes 58 items 
for food and tobacco; 47 of men’s and women’s and children’s clothing; 40 auto, 
auto supply, and service items; 15 items commonly used for household operation; 
46 items of household furnishings; and 68 building materials used in farm con- 
struction. For production purposes the list covers 43 feed items; 5 species or kinds 
of feeder or replacement livestock; 20 motor supply items; 52 motor vehicles 
(trucks, tractors, autos); 46 items of other farm machinery; 27 items of farm 
equipment and supplies; 62 on fertilizer and lime; 54 items of building and fencing 
materials used in the construction of service buildings and related structures; 
and 51 seeds. 

Another group of important reports issued by the Service include the report 
on the cold-storage holdings of food products issued monthly. Information is 
collected on the employment of farm labor and the wages paid for labor. The 
latter were among the first data collected in 1862. 

Agriculture is a basic industry touching the life of every individual in the 
Nation. It is evident, therefore, that the basic statistical facts collected and 
issued by the Crop and Livestock Reporting Service are of fundamental concern 
to the entire population. Accurate statistical facts are necessary in the formula- 
tion of national policies in many areas and are indispensable in much of our 
extensive research program. 

The following chart presents in summary form the sources of the statistics 
gathered, the process through which they pass, and the principal groups of users 
of these reports. 
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Users of agricultural statistics are many and varied and, unfortunately, no 
precise list of them is available. However, it is possible to give some idea of the 
tremendous number of users, and the diversity and importance of their needs. 
Of course the 4,783,000 farm operators are primary users and are dependent upon 
the reports on crops, livestock, prices, etc., for guidance in planning production 
and marketing their crops. Other important users include some 3,000 economists 
in the United States, about half of whom are in private industry and are, of course, 
prime users of the statistics put out by the agricultural estimating service. Like- 
wise the 6,758 county agents, 4,077 home-demonstration agents, 9,165 ACP 
county committeemen, and 82,880 community committeemen make heavy use of 
our data in their work. The editors and publishers of 1,760 daily newspapers, 
7,705 weekly newspapers, and 4,610 periodicals with an aggregate circulatian per 
issue of 504,195,000 are constant users. Also serving rural people are 10,475 
vocational agricultural teachers and some 250,000 rural schoolteachers who have 
frequent need for agricultural statistics. 

The 3 major farm organizations with 2,685,000 members and such organizations 
as the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives with 3 million members have daily 
need for our data for a multitude of purposes. There are more than a hundred 
trade, planning, and business associations with national headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C., who could not properly carry on their activities without adequate 
and reliable agricultural statistics. Examples of these are the National Cotton 
Council, National Cigar Leaf Tobacco Association, National Grain Trade Council, 
National Milk Producers Federation, Association of American Railroads, Associa- 
tion of State Planning and Development Agencies, ete. 

The business world makes constant use of agricultural statistics in planning 
such day-to-day operations as routing freight cars, determining potential sales 
areas, evaluating credit policies, determining sources of supply, ete. Among 
manufacturers are 40,200 food processors and handlers, 48,300 in textiles, and 
6,400 in leather and leather products. Among retailers are 341,300 grocers, 
34,000 meat and seafood dealers, and’84,800 distributors of other food. 

More than a hundred laws have been passed which involve utilization of a great 
variety of agricultural statistics. Examples include the Packers and Stockyards 
Act, the Commodity Exchange Authority, Cotton Standards Act, Grain Stand- 
ards Act, the Agricultural Adjustment Act, Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act, Federal Crop Insurance Act, Fair Labor Standards Act, Reclamation and 
Irrigation Act, Interstate Commerce Act, the International Wheat Agreement, 
the Wool Act, the act establishing parity prices, and the aet of 1956 creating the 
soil bank. 

Defense activities have also stepped up the demand for agricultural statistics, 
especially for detailed data on cold-storage holdings, farm employment, etc. 


REPORT OF AGRICULTURAL DATA COMMITTEE 


Mr. Newe tu. I would call attention to the study of the agricul- 
tural data committee of the American Farm Economic Association. 
The report of that committee is noted as exhibit A of the information 
I have supplied to you. In connection with the work of that com- 
mittee, they made studies of the uses of the data. It points up that 
some of the largest. consumers of the data in the States are the extension 
people, the county agents, and people of that sort, who are advising 
the farmers. Their need is for statistics for their home counties. 

I would be glad to elaborate on this a little bit more and try to out- 
line some of the other users. 


DATA WIDELY USED BY MANY TYPES OF USERS 


I would say, further, that the data that we provide are, of course, 
used in the first instance in the development of programs, the deter- 
mining of policy, and they later become important cogs in the adminis- 
tration of programs that are carried out on a national basis. They 
are, of course, used at the county, State, and National levels. 

Now, as important as all of this is, it is but part of the story. The 
farmers are using the reports to a greater and greater degree. I point 
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out that the programs that I have outlined above have had a good bit 
to do with it. The marketing research we have been doing, the type 
of thing we have been getting out in other branches of the. ‘AMS, has 
really had quite an impact, quite an influence, on farmers’ conscious- 
ness of statistics. In fact, it has had an influence on the conse iousness 
of the entire population of the need for accurate basic statistical facts 
on which to operate. 

Of course, the statistics that we provide are used in the adminis- 
tration of many of these programs. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
have been expended, and more will be expended, on the basis of the 
statistics which we provide. 

Now, I would point out, too, that the consciousness of all the people 
for adequate statistical facts has meant that statistics that were of 
serviceable adequacy and accuracy in the twenties or thirties are not 
adequate under the present conditions. 

Ay Wells pointed out very clearly in his discussion that economic 
analyses depend on these data. 


































IMPROVED ESTIMATING METHODS AND PROCEDURES 





I would like to refer for a moment to the investigations which were 
conducted by a subcommittee to the House Agricultural Committee in 
1952 on the work that we have been doing. That committee went 
into our work most thoroughly. They made some criticisms; they 
also complimented us on some things. Nevertheless, they made a 
number of very significant recommendations. One being that this 
organization should have more facilities for research and development 
work. 

This committee implemented that work by an appropriation in 1954, 
and we have been carrying on that program ever since. 

Two years ago an Agricultural Data Committee was appointed by 
the American Farm Economic Association. That committee was 
composed primarily of users of statistical material. They were joined 
in their efforts by committees of the Extension Service, experiment 
stations and the National Association of Commissioners, Secretaries, 
and Directors of Agriculture. The Agricultural Data C ommittee 
represented industry as well as the colleges and research workers, 

The important thing, I think, that has been brought out im this 
report is that the service—the Agricultural Estimating Service—is pro- 
viding is fundamental; it needs strengthening to provide the type of 
detailed statistics that present-day agricultural business needs. And 
agriculture is the biggest business in the United States, and certainly 
it is one of the most complicated. And I believe that farmers and 
others are in need of the very best statistics they can get if they are 
going to do the job that they want to do. 











SOLE OFFICIAL LONG-TERM RECORD OF AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 






Our estimates, Mr. Chairman, are the only official long-term record 
on the development of American agriculture. Some of our records 
reach back almost a century. They record accomplishments of agri- 
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culture, the position of agriculture in the national economy and the 
accomplishments of research in related fields, 

I would like to characterize our present position much as I would 
the development of a railroad. A railroad is first built on a single line 
of.track, but as traffic increases, it becomes necessary to put in switches 
and sidings and do other things to get as much traffic over that track 
as possible. Finally it becomes necessary to double track the road. 
That, of course, involves a capital outlay. 

I think Agricultural Estimates is in that position. We now have 
a cTleakantneick, road and are putting over our track reports on more 
than 150 commodities; issuing more than 500 reports a year. Our 
reports are issued on a weekly, monthly, quarterly or annual basis. 
Our. trouble is that everybody wants to get into the station at the 
same time, and we have come to the point where we cannot avoid 
delays and occasional breakdowns. 

I believe that we are now in the position of having to “double track 
our road,” if you please, to permit us to handle the volume of material 
with the accuracy, speed, and in the detail that J know American 
agriculture needs, 


LONG-RANGE NATURE OF PROPOSED PROGRAM 


This plan that I have presented here is one that will take several 
years to accomplish. It would take some time to get to the end 

roduct. The program that we are suggesting should be undertaken 
in the four major steps, which I have outlined as projects A, B, C, 
and D. 

The first of these projects, Mr. Chairman, would provide the basic 
organization, the basic facility which I think is desirable and neces- 
sary, really, for the economical and efficient development of the suc- 
ceeding projects. This project, when implemented, would enable us 
to meet the first basic needs as outlined in the report of the Agricul- 
tural Data Committee. 

Now, I do not think I have any further comments to make of a 
general nature on this program, Mr. Chairman, at this time. If there 
are questions I would be glad to discuss them. I believe that the 
report fairly well outlines the proposals that we are making for the 
long-time strengthening and development of the Agricultural Esti- 
mates Service. 

Mr. Wuirtren. We have followed your recommendation very closely 
from the copies which you have heretofore given us. I wonder how 
much additional money is required, not only for this year but for 
the future? 

SCHEDULD OF PLANNED DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Newexu. Mr. Chairman, the program in toto is a little difficult 
to estimate at this time. Looking ahead, I would say that it might 
involve close to doubling the present appropriation. 

But as I indicated, we would not anticipate going into all of it at 
one time. 

Our estimates for project A, the first step in this program, would 
approximate $2,940,000. I would point out, however, that we are 
already in partial operation in the 10 Southern States. So we have 
around $200,000 that would continue in this work. 
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In addition, language in the presént budget statement carries a 
transfer of funds for county estimating work. I think it is $249,500. 
So I think it is proper to assume that these two sums included in the 
budget for 1958 are directly in line with the project A that I have 
presented—leaving a net increase of about $2% million for the first 
project for later consideration in the budget process. 

ow, following that, I would prefer to estimate the cost of the 
succeeding projects after the first project gets underway, because 
while we have tried to take fully into account the interrelationship of 
these four projects, I think it is entirely likely that as we get mto 
operations there would be economies that could be worked, and the 
additional facilities needed for succeeding steps would have to be 
considered in light of the situation at that time. And I would not 
want the committee to get some of those things too fixed, because I 
think that we would be able to undertake a great many things after 
we got into full operation. 

For example, you were talking about the electronic developments. 
We are very much interested in that approach. Frankly, I think it 
has a good bit of merit in some situations. The Agricultural Data 
Committee pointed out that there was a big need for speeding up the 
reports. We have known that. It has been one of those things that 
we have been impressed with for a good many years. I think this, 
when we got into that phase of the work we would want to adapt any 
labor-saving devices that we possibly could to carry on this work, 
to compute the statistics and put out the reports as rapidly as possible. 
And electronics might be a very useful tool. 

We, of course, are faced with the problem of having a decentralized 
organization. You see, we have 41 field offices, scattered all over the 
country. The volume of information that comes into each of those 
offices might not be sufficient to warrant electronic computers in each 
office. But there are possibilities that we would want to look into. 

The Data Committee asked for a great many additional items. I 
think we should look at each of these as we implement each step. 

I would like to make another point that I neglected to bring out 
in the opening statement. I think. that when project A is in full 
operation it would be of great value to the Department as a whole 
because there are always a number of special surveys that have to 
be made. We have been making many of them. I think that if 
we have the organization that is contemplated under this program 
these surveys could be handled much better and more economically. 
At the present time it is necessary to start from scratch in developing 
the organization, hiring enumerators, training them and all the other 
things necessary just to start the field work. 

So a number o: things would follow, once we got into the operation. 
We are deficient in many respects. We need facilities for obtaining 
better statistics on a number of subjects necessary in our present 
operations. We are not in position to answer a good many questions 
on changes in number of farms, for example. That is a very important 
subject to a lot of people and very important to us from the standpoint 
of estimating livestock numbers in particular. 

We also feel that this program would strengthen the weak spots in 
our present methods. You understand that we are not anticipating 
abandoning all the methods we are presently using because many 
of these methods have been proven over a good many years and have 
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a great many advantages. But they do have weaknesses, and this 
project we recommend here would supplement those weak spots and 
strengthen our statistical methods materially. 

Mr. Wuirrten. This committee appreciates the fact that American 
life is getting more complex, and the. use of the, statistics which you 
gather are becoming more important in wage contracts and various 
other things throughout the governmental structure. I think that we 
can realize that we must give some added attention to handling your 
problems, based on the complexities which constantly increase. 

Most of the agitation about the accuracy of your figures come 
when ye make a bad guess, so to speak. I recall that this was 
started by the difference between your estimates and the actual 
cotton crop a few years ago. There have been certain other instances. 

I think, in fairness to you, however, that you ought to put in the 
record the relatively few instances where those things have occurred. 
I would be glad for you to put in the record your own story as to the 
volume of the reports, how long the reporting service has been in 
existence and how closely accurate you have been, by and large, 
through the years. These few occasions should not be taken as the 
usual rather than as exceptions, which they definitely are. 

Mr. Newexu. I would be very glad to supplement the record, Mr. 
Whitten. 

I would just like to say though that the first program that we are 
proposing here would include some work that we have developed 
through our research program, carried on since 1954, on physical 
measurements of crops as they develop in the field during the season. 
We think, from our researchers, that these studies hold very great 
possibilities for improving our forecasts. We feel that there is a lot 
more work to be done and that would be part of this program. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


ACCURACY OF CROP AND LIVESTOCK FORECASTS AND ESTIMATES 


It was not until 1912 that the Crop Reporting Board began to interpret the 
crop condition as reported by farmers in the quantitative forecasts or estimates 
of the probable final production of the various crops. Up to that time individuals 
receiving the reports had placed their own interpretation on the meaning of the 
condition figures as reported. They frequently interpreted a high condition as 
indicating a large production and a low condition a smaller production. Mostly 
they were inclined to interpret a deciine in condition from one month to the next 
as meaning a decline in the crop prospects. Studies by the Crop Reporting Board 
revealed that this was not necessarily true. In fact, it may turn out to be just the 
reverse; that is, a small decline in the condition from one month to the next may 
actually mean an improvement in the prospects for the final yield. Because there 
was so much variation in the way these condition reports were interpreted, farmers 
were often misled and it was concluded that it would be a distinct service if the 
Board made the interpretations using techniques applied uniformly throughout 
the country. 

From the beginning these quantitative forecasts have been very popular, and 
have, for many years, been universally accepted. They now occupy the limelight 
in the markets throughout the country. ecause of their great significance in 
marketing they are frequently the cause of much criticism, particularly when the 
forecast for any single period turns out to be very much different from the final 
estimate at the end of the season. 

Most of the criticism stems from the fact that users of the forecasts overlook 
the basic assumption on which they are made. The forecast, as of any date, is, 
in fact, the best interpretation that the statisticians can make of the production 
potential of the particular crop as of the date to which the forecast relates. Since 
there is no known way of predicting the weather for very long periods in advance, 
each forecast is based on the assumption that weather and other factors will be 
about normal for the balance of the season. 
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The Crop Reporting Koard takes every care to be sure that each forecast for 
each State is carefully analyzed. The statistician in charge of a State collects 
the raw material from farmers and makes the first review and analysis of it. His 
report is then sent to Washington, where it is again reviewed by a Board of 
competent analytical statisticians sitting as a National Crop Reporting Board. 
This Board frequently has at its disposal more recent collateral check information 
than is available at the State office when the first analysis was made. It also has 
the advantage of having the material from all States available, and can appraise 
the individual State on a much broader basis. Following this system, each fore- 
cast for each State for each speculative crop is analyzed, first by the State statis- 
tician and his staff and then independently determined by 5 or 6 experienced 
statisticians sitting as a board, before the final forecast is adopted by the Chair- 
man of the Board. 

The forecasts can hardly be classified as guesses. They are thorough analyses 
made by trained and experienced agricultural statisticians who have at their dis- 

osal long series of statistics covering a wide range of conditions. Whether a 
orecast varies from the final outturn of a crop or not, this unbiased appraisal of 
the condition and the report of the findings from this appraisal is a very real 
protection to the farmer against rumors and unfounded hearsay opinions that are 
constantly circulated in the market. The records of the forecasts through the 
years show that there has been a gradual improvement in the degree of variation 
between the forecasts and the final production. There has been, and will continue 
to be, an occasional year when unforeseen and unpredictable droughts, freezes, 
frosts; floods, winds, insect plagues, and diseases will strike without warning and 
will cause abrupt changes in the forecasts, but these wide differences are the 
exception rather than}theJrule. For example, the 1951 forecast of cotton produc- 
tion on August 1 was nearly 14 percent above the final outturn of the crop. For 
the 41 years of record there were only 5 other years when the August 1 forecast 
had been that far off from the final production. In 19 of those years the August 1 
forecast had been 6 percent or less away from final production. 

The forecasts usually get closer to the final as the season progresses. This 
would be expected since, as the crop reaches or approaches maturity, there is 
less opportunity for weather to affect it. The following tables show the forecast 
se for a number of the important crops over a period of years. 
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Frequency distribution of monthly forecasts compared with final estimates, in percent, 
disregarding signs 

















See footnotes at end of table, p. 905. 
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| | 11 to |16and/ Years 
O;}1;2;38 4); 5;)6)/7)8)9) 10) 15 up of 
| | record 
Si lincens je) | - = 
Cotton: 
Beeaeb. iva dete visit suis 2; 3] 2].5 2] 2] 8] 2}. 2] 8] 2] 120 3 41 
I asic t, cngcé o daemibes se wks de Bane ho Oh ot LL). 41.9 1 9 1 41 
Cn ts ou ew ar 1 cr a: mm el 2; 2] 6] 2 1 2 1 41 
SOV coi dse 8. a 7;| 6! 7] 2 8) 1 1 1 eseuseussdeile. | 33 
December. _........--+.-...:-- PMs iS! By 44..leleod.w-be-2 hbk Sebd pees boul 41 
Corn: 
NN i iis beeen 3 1 1 5 6 2 3 1 2; 3 1 7 8 | 43 
August_____- Se eee tole 3; 2/4 7] By 3) 1) 2] 44°38 6 sy) S 
September 2} 1) 8) 9 6) 5} 8) 7jL.-] 2]. 2 3 43 
October. __..... SiG! 6 Bd ehh ie eh 8.1 B deentot 43 
November... -. ----| #4) 5] 2] 1 7] 8] 7] 1) 5] 4] 3] 8]--.. 45 
pS 2 ee SPSL SLMS? Pie i/S 13ST BY SP Bee: 45 
Soybeans: | 
I a i i is oh Nass Re Be Red Sieh h ds Wi dees Mth 6 batonnti tae 
WN on eee ee eT ee ee oe 2 ; 15 
Cpe. 52982 Et PSI Ss: Sa a eh ep | 18 
November-...........--..:...- 2pvOoksd Biuvdi 1) Bp 1)2 ab bi Milsnd 15 
IN bran. chethuda pension 3/°2).3).4.:1 Beth ee, 1 pra : 15 
Tobacco: 
Ce eee aetna tate 2 5 1 4 7 2 1 2 3 3 1 5 1 37 
BR i hs aoe 2 4 4 6 2 3 3 3 1}....| 4 5 1 37 
I seers hictiym <ehinp tgn wanes 1582 41. 8..47 22: 3A3:-24.-2 | 2 D Rieciann 37 
October iebaiahiienammiadined 1} 10 5 4 4] 2 2 1 3 1 | 4} a 37 
November.....................1 3] 6| 9} 4 3/7 4] 2) 1 2; 1 1 Pe 7 
DemONNF Si. 5 Lh ikiliiols 6; 6; 9| 6 38 1 4 1 Bi bcs i width is bid 7 
Winter wheat: | 
lathe ct tite be eeiaeeticate ated alta eee. ie. ae 2 3 1 1 Oh ee 7 6 25 
Be eee OU tO MT er og gy ape ge Peg b| 2| 1 10 8| 4 
eee 1 3 2:33 6 5 2 4 2 2 7 7 | 43 
RS 2 3 o A 4; 6 1 2 2 |-- . Q 1 43 
I SE Ba | 8; 3) & 5 3 2 5 1 1 2 ey Bb dasebe 45 
Beeeenneern ss. oe yO) @’ 17°38} € fe 6 Pt. te . 45 
All wheat: | | | 
Sid ooctdbbdeeds tian bpeis 3 6 £8 1. | 2 1 PA cakduaé 5 3 28 
et 1 7| 2°3/°3| 8) 5| 2) Ss) i] 5] 4] «@ 
I nkkée nb Otrccbititdsanbene . 9| 7 6 5 4; 4 5 Mitac’ Etuscs me! 43 
RI de iaclicls retiem cclesiinshitispinenis 3 9 7 5 6 2 6 1 oh Bi. i we 43 
ects a cca calcincon So om lt Se th oe te gee Re Biases 45 
PN. Liat ciic ck 12 7 oe 2 5 3 | 2 B disened -| coeloeieon 1 45 
| { i 
Source: U. 8, Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service, Crop Reporting Board. 
Deviations from final estimates, United States 
[Percent] 
AVERAGE DEPARTURES (REGARDLESS OF SIGNS) 
Decem- 
June, July, August, | Septem- | October, | Novem- | Decem- | ber fol- | Years 
Crop average | average | average er, | average ber, ber, lowing of 
range range range average range average average year, record 
range range range average 
range 
I ic.) sake waeen 10 7 5 4.5 5 4.0 | 3.0 45 
Wheat, all_- 7 7 3 3 3.0 |... --| 2.0 | 1.0 45 
Sloe ee . 7 5.0 2 1.5 () | 41 
Peanuts - _ panitelanwabineenn 12 12 | 9.0 9 | 6.0 | 2,7 | 33 
TRIED. ids ~ ceant niin 6 6 | 5 | 4.0 | 4 3.0 | 4,6 | 37 
Re cliccpncaclsheesek Tonnes 8 7 | 7 | 6.0 | 5 | 4.0 | 1.5 45 
Oats._-...-- 10 | 8 6 | 5 | 5.0 | td, 5.0 4.0 45 
Soybeans. ..|_._. iacal 8 | 13} 120 | 9| 12.0} 6.0 | 31 
Hay, all_...|..... 8 | 8 | 7 | 6.0 tein st 10.0 9.0 | 40 
Potatoes. ___| | 7 | 6 | 5 | 4.0 | 4 3.0 | 26 
| 
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Deviations from final estimates, United States—Continued 
[Percent] 
NET AVERAGE DEPARTURES (SIGNS CONSIDERED) 


December 
June July August | Septem- | October | Novem-/| Decem- | following 
percent | percent | percent | ber per- | percent | ber per- | ber per- | year per- 

of final. | offinal | of final - of final | centof | cent of cent of 
na! 


“a 
~ 





1 Negligible. 
2 July following year. 
3 May following year. 


Source: U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service, Crop Reporting Board. 


Other estimating problems confronting the Crop and Livestock Reporting 
Service have to do with the adjustments to the census base each 5 years when the 
full census is taken. The Crop Reporting Service operates on the basis of year- 
to-year changes obtained through extensive acreage surveys among farmers. 
These percentage changes are then applied to a base figure established at the 5- 
year census periods. The problem here is one of following the basic changes in 
the number of farms and trends in total cropland. For most of the crops, and 
for the United States as a whole, the adjustment in acreage to the census base in 
recent years has been relatively minor. For most of the major crops in the 1954 
census the revisions amounted to 1 or 2 percent with practically no change for 
corn, wheat and rice. For sorghums, a crop which has been shifting greatly 
during the past 5 years, the revision in acreage was 4 percent and production 8 
percent. 

In relation to livestock and poultry estimates, present procedures have pro- 
vided reasonably satisfactory measurements of year-to-year changes. During 
the past 25 years the original estimates, as a percentage of the previous year for 
the major livestock and poultry items, have seldom been more than 2 percentage 
points away from the revised final estimates. For example, in connection with 
chickens on farms January |, the original estimates of change were more than 2 
percentage points away from the final in only 4 of the past 20 years. Similarly, 
in connection with egg production estimates, the departures of the original from 
the final are more than 2 percentage points in only 3 years; turkevs raised, only 
1 year. Similar comparisons for livestock on farms on January 1 are as follows: 
Cattle and calves on farms January 1, only 4 years out of 26; hogs and pigs on 
farms, 3 years; and all sheep and lambs, only 1 year. 

For many purposes, percentage comparisons with estimates for previous years 
are most useful and an error in actual level is not too serious. With the increasing 
demands being placed on agricultural statistical data, the importance of accurately 
measuring the correct level is becoming increasingly important. Errors of only 
2 percentage points in the estimates as percentages of eee pence cannot be 
considered too serious for any one year. It is serious, however, when, for several 
consecutive years, these errors are all in the same direction. Ag examination of 
the attached tables will indicate that the present procedures have quite accurately 
measured year-to-year changes. 

Over a period of years, however, the differences have resulted in an accumulative 
error and substantial revisions have often been required. The original estimates 
are revised after data from the 5-year census of agriculture are available. The 
original estimates as perenet of the final estimates for selected items in census 
years are as follows: 
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Original estimates as percent of final 








1945 1950 1955 
ee IN Boa circ a mndecncnseccehprecepececbecsns 96 102 99 
II Ba os an daca ncedcashbcocasennsbecees 101 103 109 
NO, BN cries. <- aw caste sowsienisbee ot need 99 103 105 
a ee ee rt eee: eee ee zee 101 103 108 
Sul eee Pema. Fo ices ~~ sisi kn os dc been e- -Lcne 103 103 98 
All chickens on farms Jan. 1. -...--.....-.---.- seeks 99 105 114 
Turkeys raised previous year. -.-................------. 104 101 94 
t 
Original and revised estimates—Poultry percentage of the previous year 
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Chickens on hand Jan. 1 





Chickens raised 


















































| Annual egg production 
Year | | l 
Original |Revised| Differ- | Original | Revised} Differ- | Original | Revised) Differ- 
percent |percent| ence percent |percent | ence | percent |percent| ence 
UCT eee 90 90 0 103 102 —1 97 98 +1 
PR Ed ak andnavsnanes 103 103 0 111 109 | —% 102 103 +1 
ads npecaete 105 105 0 85 84 —1 111 | 109 —2 
ch Di iiiedesivensars 92 92 | 111 | 108 —3 98 99 +1 
BD cbdnccedaGbuencns 107 107 0 108 | 107 —1 103 104 +1 
PN cbdUWehEs oo .nneon 104 105 +1 89 | 91 +2 102 102 0 
TOA) .icwdisce arent 96 96 0 | 116 | 118 +4 106 | 106 0 
aciuktnahaenence~ 112 113 +1 111 | 113 +2 115 | 116 +1 
Weeerases etc ss ese . 114 114 0 118 119 +1 112 112 10 
pene < ih. BUSI 8 106 107 +1 80 83 +3 107 107 | 0 
a ee 89 89 0 110 107 —3 95 96 +1 
ES dn Ba Sancshmn cists 103 101 —2 81 83 +2 100 100 0 
5 AR Re 90 89 ~] 100 wi} —2 99 99 | 0 
TONE fon ties 4. nt 98 %6| —2 | 86 | 85 | —1 100 | 99 1 
Beh sbi ntig -5 4h 5 -- 97 96 Lint 117 | 115 —2 102 102 0 
Se 107 106 —] | 90 | 88}; -—2 | 106 105 -! 
BO BOC enteapaccns 97 OF —3 99 101 +2 101 98 —3 
IOP. 102 99 —3 93 | 90 —3 103 100 —3 
1963...... F 96 93 | —3 100 | 9 | —% 101 100} —I 
Wiberhibisescnnetaherine 102 100 —2 102 | 9; -—-3 | 105 | 102 —3 
pA a ee ee 101 98 Leen 86 86 = 101 101 0 
Rnb sceitetesl SBNation hpi iments etn 
Average differ- | 
ence regard- 
pre ts eee oben) oi Stec: SF ts: 2 | 2.0 |. 1.0 
| i 
Chicks hatched Turkeys raised Commercial broilers 
| | produced 
Year oe scithiceniiei ea set ee <a A oe 
| 
Original Revised| Differ- | Original |Revised| Differ- | Original |Revised| Differ- 
percent | percent | ence percent |percent| ence | percent percent | ence 
1 | 
——} - |= j- ~|- — - ~ rd oe ——— | —- ———-~ | —-—-—_ 
Bei in das deed |. d<pndhbive lo cmasatc | yet tree 95 96 +1 126 126 0 
canebprahivene« veutehhbedebindee  deveparetheshebes 135 134 —1 124 124 0 
DAs dekdaenslouiviisassacelonesnees eens 92 92 0 | 128 | 128 0 
eet kcn deadbeat ibeoiseneal bebhet Eidcuekoce 103 104 +1 | 121 121 0 
ass oie Bh. Hub Sheth stb os edidic eae 125 125 0 121 128 +7 
a i ae ec a es ape 102 | 101 —1 124 | 135 | +11 
ttc b asada atanen4besh ole me bares 97 96 —1 | 132 134 +2 
Be ib ones dd8n ce ee ONSedscawds sesbnlsicesh Jdic 100 100 0 118 119 +1 
Sedadso dah wsdcssick~ | editulddied Sebi 4 acini Raha dats 100 | 98 —2 123 125 +2 
i iiadimicins <ieeaiaenl aamaenaan decode ciel 110 | 110 0 92 96 | +4 
Didtinve.ddhconusitidgussnessiranoanee Soa 123 122; —1 132 | 133 +1 
1946 ___. : 92 | 4} +2 | 79 | 80} +1 
1947___. 86 | 85; —1 | 103 | 106, +3 
1948 91 93 | +2 119 | 119 0 
1949. 132 131 | -1 | 137 | 139 | 2 
1950. | 107 108 | +1 | 123 | 123 | 0 
1951___- 115 116| 41 | 19} 120] +1 131 125| —6 
1952 Z| 98 +1 115 | 117 +2 110 | 109 | 
1953_... 107 | 105 | —2 | 93 | 96 | +3 111 | 110 | —] 
1954__ 103 | 102; —1 | 111 | 113 +2 | 111 ill 0 
1955_. Qs 100 | +2 97 97 0 | 103 | 103 0 
! | 
Average differ- | | 
ence regard- | | | 
less of sign .-- | 1.4 | 1,2 | | 2.0 





Department of Agricul 


ture. 











Source: Crop Reporting Board, Agricultural Estimates Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, U. 8. 
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Intentions to farrow, original and revised estimates—spring and fall sows farrowing, 
percentage of previous year 


Spring farrowings Fall farrowings 

iin Sipgebhdhpeaemtatdiahtioel — 
Decem- | Original | Revised June in- | Original | Revised 
berin- | percent | percent tentions | percent | percent 
tentions 


56 
131 
103 

97 97 

116 117 

116 118 

87 | 89 

113 116 

125 124 124 

126 125 112 111 

77 66 65 65 

89 112 112 111 

99 84 87 87 
107 106 109 104 103 

92 100 105 104 
115 113 113 111 110 
105 104 105 107 106 
104 103 “1 104 | 103 100 

89 88 91 | 88 85 

88 85 4 95 91 88 
lil 109 110 114 112 
109 109 | 111 111 | 111 


} 
t 


Source: Crop Reporting Board, Agricultural Marketing S Service, U. 8, Department of Agr ‘culture. 











Original and revised estimates—Livestock on farms, percentage of previous year 





Cattle and calves Hogs and pigs All sheep and lambs 
ST ar er tte PeRTT ott plead Peee Leaee 
Original |Revised| Differ- | Original /Revised| Differ- | Original |Revised| Differ- 
percent | percent) e percent | percent} ence percent | percent ence 


103 104 93 94 +1 | 103 | 107 
102 103 98 98 0 103 | 103 
102 104 | : 109 | 108 | 102 101 
104 107 : 103 105 | 97 98 
103 106 é 91 wt 99 101 
89 93 | 65 67 95 | 97 
100 99 | 109 | 110 | 99 | 99 
98 97 | 100 100 | 101 99 
99 99 | 103 | 103 101 100 
101 101 ill 112 102 101 
103 | 103 118 122 101 102 
104 105 89 102 
104 106 | 2 112 } 103 
104 | 107 | 4 122 97 
104 105 113 93 | 
99 100 71 | 93 | 
97 96 103 93 
98 98 : 93 91 
97 96 | 96 93 
100 100 103 92 
103 101 ‘ 106 105 97 | 
105 105 107 | 106 102 | 
107 107 102 | 100 2 | 104 

107 107 | 86 83 | ‘ 98 
101 | = 101 | 89 87 | 2} 97 
101 | 101 113 112 99 | 


























Source: Crop Reporting Board, Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


The development of the crop-reporting service, particularly as outlined in 
project A, would provide the facilities necessary for obtaining reliable information 
on the changes in the number of farms and the farms keeping livestock. The 
fact that such measures of trend were not available led to some of the discrep- 
ancies, the most striking being the over estimates of about 14 percent on certain 
poultry items from 1951 to 1955. The project would also make possible the 
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development of data showing the physical development of the crop during the 
season and thereby providing a new and more scientific basis for crop forecasting 
during the season. 


NEED FOR FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL DATA 


Mr. Wuirren. You are probably familiar with the fact that. this 
committee a couple years ago put money in our appropriation bill for 
the gathering of market statistics by the Foreign i rricultural Service. 
That came about because, in our efforts to get the eiitanden to sell 
American cotton in world markets on a competitive basis, we had to 
put inspectors in the field to actually find out what foreign countries 
were doing to increase their production. We also used our investiga- 
tors to find out what foreign cotton growers were doing to acceler ate 
sales. It made us realize that, however hard the Department might 
be trying, to get information on foreign production and foreign agri- 
culture, we were failing to meet the need. Not only in this complex 

eriod in which we live has it become important to get a more accurate 
information on domestic production, but if we are going to legislate 
wisely in the Congress or administer wisely at the Secretary’s level, 
we must know what the rest of the world is doing. 

So I hope that we can see our Foreign Agricultural Service continue 
to make progress. They have made a world of progress since we set 
that fund up. So we will have an accurate picture at home and an 
accurate picture abroad. I think that movement is important. 

Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Chairman, I just want to join with you in your 
statement concerning the importance of this particular division. At 
the'present time Mr. Newell, your division occupies a very important 
position and more so than it ever has in the history of the Department. 

I want to thank you for the material that you furnished us last 
week. I have examined the programs and the projects as outlined, 
and they are in fine shape. I want to thank you for your fine state- 
ment. 

Mr. Newsuu. Thank you, sir. 


PROPOSED INCREASES FOR 1957 


Mr. Wurrren. I notice you have one increase of $257,500; that is 
not for the purpose of initiating the program we have been discussing 
here, is it? 

WEEKLY WEATHER-CROP REPORTS 


Mr. Newe.u. This is an increase approved in the budget for 1958. 
It includes three items, Mr. Whitten. The first is a request for an 
increase of $84,400 to provide for the weekly weather and crop 
reports. 

Let me say first we have considered this item in light of the long- 
range program we have been discussing. It would fit into that pro- 

am because this is related very closely to the problem of more 
Bean and more rapid information on crop development. So it 
would be in line with the long-range program that we have presented 
here. 

Specifically the project here is one which provides for collection and 
release of weekly crop and weather reports in cooperation with the 
Weather Bureau.. For many years we have been cooperating with the 
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United States Weather Bureau in those States where we could stretch 
our facilities to assume the extra work. It has been undertaken with- 
out additional funds of any sort, and it is one of those places where 
we have tried to fill a need wherever we could. 

The Weather Bureau has been pressing us to take the agricultural 
part of it over in full, for several years, but we have reached our limit 
and are not in position to go further. The Bureau of the Budget has 
also been insistent that we take it over. This estimate would provide 
for strengthening the service in those States where the Weather Bureau 
is now doing the greater part of the work in connection with these 
weekly weather reports and to provide the Agricultural Estimates 
Division with funds necessary to go into nine States where we have not 
initiated service. 

So with this amount of money we would go ahead and take on our 
proper job in ail the States and in addition provide for manpower to 
work with the Weather Bureau here in Washington in preparing the 
national release. 

Mr. Wettus. Mr. Chairman, may I make a supplemental statement 
here? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes. 


INCREASE WOULD PERMIT SYSTEMATIC ISSUANCE: OF REPORTS 


Mr. Wetts. This provides for the crop and livestock estimating 
service assuming full responsibility for collecting all crop condition 
data which go into the weekly crop and weather reports. It provides 
for the systematic issuance by each State of a weekly weather and 
crop report. It provides for taking care in rather systematic manner 
of what has been a very troublesome problem over the years. As 
you people realize, our State statisticians issue a monthly crop report. 

Teather conditions can change rather rapidly and quite frequently 
during the growing season. And one of the problems faced in each 
office and in Washington is some kind of an orderly vehicle for com- 
menting on changes and developments from week to week. I think 
this does provide an orderly method for following changes in crop- 
growing conditions from week to week and would fill to a considerable 
extent the “gaps” between the monthly crop reports, which as you 
people know is usually issued 8 to 10 days after the end of the month. 
We think this is a major step forward. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Would that include reporting on subsoil moisture 
conditions? 

Mr. Wettis. The Weather Bureau furnishes us the weather data. 

Mr. Marsa. Unless they collect the data on subsoil moisture, 
you would not have that? 

Mr. We.ts. No; we would not know. 


KANSAS SUBSOIL MOISTURE REPORT 


Mr. Newe.u. Mr. Marshall, in some States where there is coopera- 
tive work we do make a subsoil moisture report. As in Kansas, 
where the State has been primarily responsible for providing the funds 
to do that. It is not general. 

I have here a few copies of the last one of these reports out of 
Topeka, Kans., if you would be interested in seeing it. It is a brief 
report. But that is the type of thing that we have been doing. 
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Mr. Hermann. Mr. Chairman, might I add one other thing? I 
think it is important. 
Mr. Wuirten. Yes, sir. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF QUESTIONNAIRES FOR COLLECTION OF CROP DATA 


Mr. Hermann. The Budget Bureau has advised the Department 
and the Weather Bureau on numerous occasions that approval of 
questionnaires for collection of crop data will not be extended beyond 
July 30, 1957. That is one of the urgent reasons we are bringing up 
this question at this time. 

Mr. Wuirten. Were you given any reasons by the Budget Bureau 

as to why those funds were eliminated? 
» Mr. Newet.u. The basis for that is they have insisted that reporting 
on crop conditions is our job, and we think so, too. We agree that 
the crops work is a function of Agriculture and we should take respon- 
sibility for it. 

Mr. Wetts. As I say, Mr. Chairman, this comes from the Office of 
Statistical Standards, Assistant Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
whose job it is to coordinate and try to see that we have an orderly 
statistical system in the United States Government. I do not think 
there is any disagreement in this case between the Weather Bureau 
and the Department. 


METHOD OF PRESENTING ESTIMATES FOR PROPOSED EXPANSION OF 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirtren. Has any request gone through the Secretary’s Office 
for this long-range program to be submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget? Or has there been any progress within the Department to 
get Budget approval of funds for this expansion? 

Mr. We tus. Mr. Chairman, the budget-making procedure was well 
underway, of course, at the time your request for a report on strength- 
ening agricultural estimates was received. What we have done was 
to review Mr. Newell’s report with the Secretary’s Office and with 
the Assistant Director of the Bureau of the Budget in charge of 
Statistical Standards. We have indicated that this report forms the 
basis against which we will test any future applications for funds. 
We have told them that certainly this has implications in terms of 
future appropriations, but we have not presented it through the regular 
budgetary channels in the Secretary’s Office or to the Estimates Branch 
of the Bureau of the Budget. The report or program is not presented 
as a request for increased appropriations this year, but rather to 
comply with your request for a comprehensive plan for the develop- 
ment of the Crop Estimating Service. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I asked you that because normally we have found 
it best, year in and year out, that the operations of the Department go 
through the orderly budgeting process. We, on occasions, have added 
funds where we were familiar with the operation for a considerable 
length of time, and for some reason they seem to be held up. In 
this case the committee should probably comment on your statement 
in our report, but actually wait for you to go through the normal 
processes. 

Mr. Wairren. There are two other small increase items, I believe. 
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IMPROVED ESTIMATES OF CHICKEN NUMBERS AND EGG PRODUCTION 


Mr. Newe tu. There is an item here of $73,100 for improving the 
estimates of poultry-laying flocks and egg production. I think you 
may be familiar with the problems we have had in that field. 

Again, we say that this work, if undertaken, would fit into the 
long-range program that I have presented here, because in the long- 
term program we would need to do this sort of thing to begin with, 
anyway. 

The problem that we have had here is that, as you know, we have 
missed the estimates of egg production, and there was considerable 
concern that we should try to strengthen the work so as to keep track 
of the trends in this poultry industry. 

We are proposing here to supplement our present work by improving 
the analysis and doing an intensive job on trying to keep track of this 
rapidly developing commercial poultry industry. Mr. Marshall’s 
question, a few moments ago, points up quite clearly one of our 
problems. We have very little information on which to base an 
answer as to what proportion of the eggs are being produced in the 
rapidly expanding large commercial flocks. 

I looked over some figures here. I do not have egg production on 
these places, but I can tell you that the trend of chicks in commercial 
poultry flocks—let me put it that way— have increased very markedly 
from the last census. 

Just an example of a few: Indiana increased from 16 to 36 percent; 
Ohio from 13 to 39 percent; Minnesota from 19 to 40 percent; Iowa 
from 12 to 27. Of course, California has always been very heavily 
commereial, but in that State the increase was from 83 to 92 percent. 
So it is evident that the egg production we were talking about a 
moment ago is quite variable as between States. 

So we are seeking this fund to permit us to follow this poultry de- 
velopment more closely than we have been able to in the past. We 
woul add some manpower in the field offices to improve the list and 
follow developments much more closely. In this project we would 
devote major attention to commercial poultry flocks. 


IMPROVED ESTIMATES OF PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS 


The next item that you have before you is one for $100,000 for 
testing alternative methods of improving the estimates of prices re- 
ceived and prices paid by farmers. I do not need to tell the committee 
how important this pricework is. It is the basis of parity prices; it is 
utilized in many of the programs of the Department and is necessary 
in much of the economics analysis. 

This program is directly and could be a very intimate part of the 
project B that we are presenting as a step in carrying out development 
of the projected program. It is an exploratory project designed to 
find out how to handle some of the most difficult items that we have 
facing us in the way of pricing. We are now using a questionnaire 
technique in this work and will continue to use it, but we do find that 
it is very difficult to get at the prices of a number of items, such as 
larger farm equipment items—automobiles, trucks, tractors, and things 
of that sort. 
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PERSONAL INTERVIEWS TO SUPPLEMENT MAIL QUESTIONNAIRES 


And we find it necessary to supplement the mail questionnaire by 
personal interview in the field. The program provided for by this fund 
would permit us to go into about four States with an intensive pro- 
gram. We would test our mail techniques against interview tech- 
niques, and subsequently develop the type of organization that might 
be best adapted to the entire operation if it will prove feasible. 

So it is very much in the nature of an exploratory program. We 
would do the same sort of thing with prices that we have been trying 
to do with acreage and production. We feel that it is one of those 
things that we are really in great need of at this time. 

Mr. We tts. Mr. Chairman, this is a project which, as Mr. Newell 
has indicated, is really an integral part of his price project in the 
long-term plan, and it had been discussed both with the Secretary’s 
Office and the Budget Bureau prior to the completion of the plan or 
report which Mr. Newell has presented. But it is, I think, an essential 
first step toward moving in the direction that is indicated. 

The way we conceive of the plan is to proceed step by step into 
the future evolution of the program. 

Mr. Wuirrmn. How many new people will you need for this? 

Mr. Hoxtmaas. Forty-one permanent positions. We figure 20-per- 
cent lapse on those. That would leave 33 net man-years and about 
10 intermittent employees. 

Mr, Newer... I was going to say about 30. 

Now, as a matter of fact, on this price project, Mr. Whitten, the 
10 intermittent employees would be field enumerators. We do not 
use those people except when we need them at a particular time. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are there any further questions? 

If not, we appreciate your presentation, Mr. Newell. 

We will recess until tomorrow. 





TuursDay, Fepruary 14, 1957, 
Mr. MarsHauu. The committee will be in order. 
At this time we will hear from Mr. Lennartson, Deputy Admin- 
istrator of Marketing Services. 


MARKETING SERVICES 


Mr. Lennartson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is naturally a 
pleasure for us to again report on the activities under the subappro- 
riation, ‘‘Marketing services’ and closely related programs of the 
epartment. These are all well-established services and probably 
some of the most popular that are carried on by the Department 
because of their day-to-day character, and the benefits and the type 
of tools they prenee to producers, dealers, financial institutions, 
consumers, and anyone associated or interested in distribution of 


agricultural commodities. 

These marketing services are composed of several broad areas, three 
of which I will discuss separately at this time, namely the market 
news services, the inspection and grading and classing services, and 
the regulatory services which are essentially activities to assure rules 
of fair play in the market place. 
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I think it might be of interest to the committee to know that these 
regulatory activities, which include administration of such laws as 
the United States Warehouse Act, Packers and Stockyards Act, and 
Federal Seed Act, have come to be looked upon by those who benefit 
from them as more of a service type of program than a regulatory 
activity, as they were considered to be when they were first inaugu- 
rated. 

That is rather pleasing to us. It has been one of our objectives to 
operate the regulatory activities in a manner which essentially would 
be service in nature. 


PUBLIC INTEREST IN MARKETING SERVICE 


In our day-to-day operations we note that there is an increasing 
tendency on the part of producer groups, individual producers, market 
people, consumer groups, and others to look more and more to the 
activities carried on under the ‘‘Marketing services’”’ subappropriation 
and related funds than at any time in the past. 

I think that is a natural consequence of the development of new 
products, new production areas, shifts in production areas, and 
essentially better means of communication. It reflects the fact that 
distribution of farm products is becoming more complex as our 
Nation increases in population, yet essentially becomes smaller 
because of improved communications and transportation. 

Greater interest in and reliance on marketing-services programs is 
reflected in a number of ways. In the field of market news we have 
continual requests for services at all levels of trading—more than we 
can even hope to provide at any given time. Much more attention is 
being given by producer groups, by State agencies, and others to bring- 
ing market news gathering and reporting back closer to where the 
produc er sells his commodity. 

Earlier in these hearings considerable discussion occurred with 
respect to direct buying and direct selling of agricultual commodities 
in producing areas. We are getting a lot of attention and many 
requests for market news coverage of such transactions. Some of 
these needs are reflected in the increases requested in our budget for 
1958. 

New products are being déveloped from day to day. Requests for 
official standards and grades on these new products are continually 
occurring. Also increases in the use of the present inspection and 
grading services under which these grades and standards are applied 
have been rather spectacular. These are ace ompanied by increased 
need for and interest in improvement of standards and procedures for 
dairy products, beef, poultry, and in the field of proc sessed fruit and 
vegetables, where the matter of freezing and canning is expanding 
substantially and naturally resulting in numerous requests for new 
types of standards and modification of those presently in use. 

I commented briefly on the regulatory services. Increasing atten- 
tion needs to be given to administration of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act, the United States Warehouse Act, and the Federal Seed 
Act. As we indicated earlier in the hearings, a very substantial 
increase in foreign imports of the grass seeds, and so on, has put added 
workload on our seed laboratories in certifying the seeds for entry 
into this country. 


—36 
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Now, for these marketing services, overall, we are asking for a net 
program increase this year of $795, 600. That reflects about a 6 
percent increase in the base appropriation of last year, which was 
about $13 million. 

That is in terms of direct appropriation only. | If we were to.add to 
this base the substantial amount of income we derive from these 
services by way of reimbursements through fees and charges for 
services performed, it would represent less than half of that percentage 
increase or about 2.5 percent. With respect to the appropriation, 
however, it represents about a 6 percent increase. 


Market (News SERVICE 


In the field of market news we are asking for a program increase of 
$292,000, which is distributed among 4 of the major commodity 
groups for needed expansion or strengthening of the market news 
services for those commodities. These are dairy and poultry, fruit 
and vegetables, livestock and tobacco. 


DAIRY AND POULTRY MARKET NEWS IN PRODUCING AREAS 


In these fields, some expanding of the reporting work is needed. 
We need to expand the price reporting activities out into the country 
where a lot of direct buying is done in the commercial areas of produc- 
tion in the New England States, in the New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
areas which supply New York City, and in Wisconsin. 

As we indicated earlier in these hearings, much of the buying and 
selling activity is’ bypassing the terminal markets. This is true in 
all commodities, but it has become particularly acute in the nearby 
commercial egg-producing areas supplying New York City, in the 
egg and broiler producing areas of New England, and in some areas 
of the Midwest for both dairy products and eggs. 

We propose to extend our reporting work out into the producing 
area in the New England States, on eggs and poultry, in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania on eggs, and in Wisconsin on eggs, butter, fluid 
milk, cream, and whey. 

I might say, that in this project we will not inaugurate these 
expanded services unless the States share with us proportionately 
in the expenses, and that these States have indicated a willingness to 
do so. These proposals and method of financing are in line with the 
policy established in the long-range plan for development of market 
news which this committee was quite interested in, and instrumental 
in having developed a few years ago. 


REPORTING OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLE TRUCK RECEIPTS 


We also desire to continue to expand the reporting of receipts of 
fresh fruits and vegetables arriving by truck in the terminal markets. 
This is the third year we have asked for an increase in this field, and 
we are asking for $104,765 to extend this reporting to 23 additional 
cities. 

At the present time and with the increases provided in the last 
2 years, we are reporting truck receipts in about 40 markets of the 
Nation. We desire to extend that to an additional 23, and strengthen 
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the service in a few of the larger terminal markets where some report- 
ing is now underway. 

We hope to, finally, provide this type of reporting to at least 75 
of the more important fruit and vegetable markets throughout the 
country. This is an extremely popular service with the fruit and 
vegetable industry, all the’°way ‘from’ the producer’ through’ the 
distribution phases. 

It is a highly essential service because of the tremendous shift that 
has occurred in this country in the movement of our fruit and vegeta- 
bles by trucks rather than rail shipments, which prevailed in the 
earlier years. 


MARKET NEWS ON HOG MARKETING IN INDIANA-OHIO AREA 


I mentioned that we also desire to extend our service in the livestock 
field. We propose to do this by. establishing a joint operation with 
Indiana and Ohio on ‘hog markétings. | Establishment of a focal 
point at Muncie, Ind., is proposed to not only report receipts and 
prices on that market, but to do extensive reporting of direct selling 
in that tremendous hog-producing area extending across the central 
portions of the States of Ohio and Indiana. We are asking an addi- 
tional $22,000 to begin that activity. 

It is likely that Indiana will be in position to join with us this 
coming year on its proportionate share. Both Indiana and Ohio 
now have under way exploratory projects with the Department cover- 
ing this activity. Ohio, however, because of its late start, will not 
complete its present project until next year. Once that is completed, 


they desire to join with us,and fimance the portion of the activity 
in the State of Ohio. 


TOBACCO MARKET NEWS FOR KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, NORTH CAROLINA, 
AND VIRGINIA 


Finally, there is a small item of $10,400 to extend and improve 
the market reporting services on tobacco in Clarksville, Tenn., and in 
Greeneville, Tenn. This results from the fact that a number of new 
tobacco markets have been designated for free inspection in western 
Tennessee and Kentucky and in eastern Tennessee and in western 
North Carolina and southern Virginia, with the result that we have 
attempted to handle the market, news activity through offices quite a 
distance from some of these markets and thus weakening the service 
at all points. We desire to bring the reporting service nearer the 
points where the tobacco is being sold to facilitate market news 
distribution and provide the needed services. 

That covers the extent to which the increases reflect expanded 
services as such. 


MODERNIZING THE MARKET NEWS LEASED-WIRE SYSTEM 


An increase of $30,500 is included to step up and modernize the 
market news leased-wire system. 

As you will recall, during the past 2 years we have had increases 
reflected to modernize that system the first year in the western section, 
last year in the central portion of the country, and this year we would 
like to perform the same type of function on the eastern and livestock 
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circuits and to provide a relay point on the southern circuits. This 
will greatly aid in putting the entire nationwide system on a modern- 
ized, stepped-up basis in order to carry the heavier workload resulting 
from the expansion in the market news services. 


TECHNICAL SUPERVISION OF MARKET NEWS 


Another item.which we are requesting is one of $96,785, for what 
we think is an extremely important purpose. 

Through the years our objective has been to expand services 
wherever necessary to provide producers with what they and we 
feel are essential activities in the market news reporting field and we, 
frankly, have failed to keep step in providing adequate supervision of 
the services established on the markets. 

As a result, we must frankly admit that our supervisory activity on 
the market news system is not adequate. We have over 100 offices 
which are staffed by only 1 reporter-and 1 clerk and very seldom, if 
ever, does any of the supervisory staff have time to visit them or work 
with them to help in doing a more efficient and effective job. 

Secondly, in the market news field, cooperation with the States 
the State departments of agriculture—has increased substantially, 
and they, too, are asking for additional services in terms of technical 
assistance on the part of our supervisory people to provide market 
news more effectively and efficiently and to assure that expenditure 
of the moneys that we have in the system bring the desired results. 

So, what we are proposing to do with this increase is to provide 
adequate staff supervisors on a reasonable basis to pay close attention 
to the market news activities being performed in order to make it a 
more effective system and to do the job more efficiently. We think 
it would be money extremely well spent. 

We propose this improvement this year primarily in the fields of 
dairy and poultry products, fruits and vegetables, and livestock, 
meats, and wool. 

I move now to the inspection and grading services—— 

Mr. MarsHAtt. Before you do, we might like to ask some questions 
at this point. 

Mr. Lennartson. Surely. 





LOCATIONS OF PROPOSED SERVICE ON FRUIT AND VEGETABLE TRUCK 
RECEIPTS 


Mr. MarsHatt. You mentioned the 23 new offices that you were 
putting into effect for fresh fruits and vegetables on trucking. 

Mr. Lennartson. Yes. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Could you identify those by location? 

Mr. Lennartson. I don’t have that right here, but we could cer- 
tainly furnish it for the record. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. Yes; I think we should have that. 

Mr. Howtmaas. I have a list of them here, such as San Diego, Omaha, 
Oklahoma City, Syracuse, and so on, at many of which we already 
have some marketing service activities. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. | think we might just as well submit it for the 
record. 

(The information requested follows: ) 
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REPORTING TRUCK RECEIPTS OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES INCREASE REQUESTED 
Fiscan YEAR .1958 


The increase of $104,765 would provide for strengthening existing service at 
Atlanta, Dallas, and New Orleans and initiation of truck receipt reporting on 
fruits and vegetables at the following 23 cities: 


Seranton-Wilkes Barre, Pa. Norfolk, Va. 
Toledo, Ohio Grand Rapids, Mich. 
San Diego, Calif. Dayton, Ohio 
Omaha, Nebr. Flint, Mich. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. El Paso, Tex. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Youngstown, Ohio 
Richmond, Va. Springfield, Mass. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Davenport, Iowa 
Hartford, Conn. Columbus, Ohio 
Des Moines, Iowa New Haven, Conn. 
Spokane, Wash. Raleigh, N. C. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


The report for Fort Worth would be made from the Dallas office strengthened 
as stated above. The work in the remaining 22 cities would be performed under 
cooperative arrangements in 1 of the 3 following ways, depending on the 
facilities available in the city: 

1. By fresh fruit and vegetable inspectors; 

2. By State departments of agriculture; 

3. By local public organizations such as chambers of commerce, etc. 

This entire extension of truck receipt work would require an estimated increase 
of 6 man-years of Federal employment. 

Mr. Lennartson. This is the fruit and vegetable truck reporting 
work. 

Mr. Hotmaas. There wouldn’t necessarily be any new offices at 
the 23 cities involved. 


OTHER PROPOSED MARKET NEWS LOCATIONS 


Mr. MarsHatu. Also you mentioned a location at Muncie, Ind., 
and also two proposed in Tennessee. Do you have any other offices 
besides those that you expect to open up, new offices? 

Mr. Lennartson. No, not on market news—and as we have in- 
dicated, all of these would not be new offices. Of course, we do have 
a substantial number of requests for additional offices which, within 
the budgetary limitations, we are naturally not able to take care of. 
We have selected these proposed expansions as being the most out- 
standing and most needed at this time. We could furnish a list of 
those to you if you desire, Mr. Chairman, as we have done in the 
past. 

Mr. MarsHaut. Yes, we should have it for the information of the 
Committee. 

What do you propose as far as expansion in your existing offices is 
concerned? Do you have any work that you are contemplating in 
your existing offices? 

Mr. Lennartson. No; none other than what might be done on the 
fruit and vegetable truck receipt work and the other items I have 
discussed. Now, I might say at this point, Mr. Chairman, that we 
are modifying our approaches in many of the existing offices as we 
find that our reports might reflect obsolete information. For instance, 
in the dairy field we found, through experiment, that we were reporting 
receipts of milk and cream and so on, had been for a number of years 
that were no longer needed. In reviewing the program we decided to 
test whether or not this information was really desired. So we dis- 
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continued it, got no complaints, so we merely dropped it; a clear 
indication that we had been going on reporting things that weren’t 
any longer essential. 

In the field of poultry market news, in many of our offices we have 
shifted the emphasis to take in ready-to-cook poultry and commercial 
broiler production, rather than to continue to report the receipts of 
live poultry, old fowl and old cocks, as had been the pattern in the 
past. We have found it true in a number of markets, that there are 
items that the industry is no longer interested in. Through sugges- 
tions, requests and so forth, we are able to modify the activity in that 
respect. 

Mr. MarsHati. How many new employees do you expect to put 
on your payroll as a result of this? 

Mr. Lennartson. On market news, this total request will provide 
for an additional 26.4 man-years over the base of 539 which we 
have in 1957. This would be on the average basis for the year con- 
sidering the fact that we might be delayed in hiring. However in 
projects of this nature we génerally have people within the ranks who 
are equipped to go on to greater responsibilities that we can shift 
around. So our employment problems in the marketing services 
aren’t too great. 


LIVESTOCK MARKET NEWS AT SIOUX FALLS, 8. DAK. 


Mr. MarsHatu. What is the situation at Sioux Falls, S. Dak.? 
Have they raised their contribution? 

Mr. Lennartson. No. Of the increases obtained last year, the 
only place we have not yet been able to inaugurate the service on a 
sharing basis is at Sioux Falls. With all respect to them they tried 
every means possible to raise their share but were unable to do so. 

We ‘are“reviewing that situation again, because the market 1 
growing, and it may be that we will have to reconsider what we felt 
was the proper proportionate share. We may be justified or have 
essentially a responsibility of putting up more than half. We haven’t 
made any decision on that as yet. We are reviewing the situation. 
They want the service very, very badly, but they have had extreme 
difficulty with their State legislature in obtaining their share of the 
funds. 

Mr. Marsnatt. Is their State legislature in session now? 

Mr. Lennartson. I think their State legislature is meeting, and [ 
believe the Commissioner, Mr. Bruett, was making provision to dis- 
cuss it with them, but how successful he will be I don’t know at this 
point. 

Mr. Marsuatt. For these new offices, are you following a policy 
of urging local contribution? 

Mr. Lennartson. Oh, very definitely. It depends on the situa- 
tion. Sometimes the yards or other market agencies are willing, 
themselves, to put up their share by way of cle rk or office space or 
other things essential to providing the service. 

Mr. MarsHatt, Is that also true of these marketing services on 
tobacco in Tennessee? 

Mr. Lennartson. No. They are on a full federally supported 
basis because of the broad scope of the tobacco area and the fact that 
it is all contiguous down there. From the outset it was assumed that 
it was a Federal responsibility across the board. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN:: Would you permit a question relative to Sioux 
Falls? 

Mr. MarsHALL. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. The chairman has mentioned the difficulty at 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. Now, that in my opinion is largely because of 
the fact that Sioux Falls market draws from three States. They draw 
quite a segment from my part of Minnesota, they draw from north- 
western Iowa and then, of course, eastern South Dakota. I presume 
there is a feeling in the minds of the legislature from South Dakota 
that it is not up to them entirely to put up the contribution necessar 
because Sioux Falls, as stated before, does serve that corner aie 
embraces 3 portions—portions of 3 different States. 

Mr. Lennartson. Yes, Mr. Andersen, we run into that quite 
frequently. On the other hand, that is why we are interested in it to 
the extent we are on a Federal basis, because it is of regional scope. 

I can sympathize with their argument as an individual State. We 
have it in a number of States. As has been indicated in years past 
that-is-one-of the-reasons. why it is quite difficult to get this whole 
long-range plan into the financial arrangement that essentially it spells 
out. It is those types of situations that take a lot of time. It is 
rather difficult. But I want to hasten and say that under no cireum- 
stances, because they didn’t do it, have we discontinued services in 
certain places when funds were available to continue the services. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I am glad to hear that——— 

Mr. Lennartson. That would be extremely unfair to both pro- 
ducer and buyer groups. 

Mr. AnpeRsEN. I am glad to hear, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Len- 
nartson has stated that they are reconsidering the allotment as asked 
for from the State of South Dakota. 

Mr. MarsHAtu. Undoubtedly these hearings will be published 
before the legislature in South Dakota acts.. I would not, however, 
wish this hearing to disclose in any way that there is any change of 
attitude on the part of the Members of Congress toward easing up 
on our opinion with regard to the fact that we expect local contribu- 
tions for marketing services. 

Mr. Lennartson. I appreciate that. What I wanted to convey 
was that generally we look upon this type of market as a 50-50 
proposition. We are reviewing our position in that respect and it 
may be fair and justifiable to think in terms of a sliding-scale type of 
arrangement where we may go all the way from 25 up to 75 percent 
Federal or vice versa on the part of the State. It is that type of 
considerations that we now have underway. 


MARKET NEWS AT FORT SMITH, ARK. 


Mr. MarsHauu. What is the status of the Fort Smith, Ark., office? 

Mr. Lennartson. The Fort Smith people came through with their 
proportionate share. That is approximately on a 25-75 basis. 

Mr. MarsHauu. They are now getting the market news service? 

Mr. LennaArtTSON. They have a very fine active news market serv- 
ice down there and it is a very popular one, and they are most 
appreciative. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Are you requesting any additional funds for that 
as of this year? 
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Mr. Lennartson. For Fort Smith? No; we are not, sir. 

Mr. Marswauu. Mr. Lennartson, are you familiar with the feeling 
at Fort Smith that there should be more money contributed on the 
part of the Federal Government? 

Mr. Lennartson. I expect, Mr. Chairman, that they haven’t 
departed from their original position, which was that it was sufficiently 
important to justify a 50-50 contribution. I assume that one of the 
reasons they feel that way was the action taken on the Tulsa: market. 

Mr. Marswatt. Do you feel that the situation there is being fairly 
handled at the present time? 

Mr. Lennartson. Of course, we were strongly on record at Tulsa 
that essentially the Federal Government had no business in Tulsa at 
all. We finally resolved the position where we felt we could justify a 
50-percent contribution. 


INSPECTION, GRADING, CLASSING AND STANDARDIZATION SERVICES 


Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Lennartson, the Agricultural Marketing Service 
has many accomplishments to its credit. Especially during the past 
15 years. You will recall that I asked Mr. Wells as to how he felt 
about the inspection, grading, classing, and standardization service 
of your division from the standpoint of keeping pace with the other 
services of your agency. 

How do you feel about it? 

Mr. Lennarrson. Mr. Natcher, later on, I will be commenting on 
an item under inspection, grading and classing, which touches on this 
very thing. 

We think we are keeping pace very, very well with the changing 
conditions in the distributing field and the needs for the different types 
of services, the changes that are required there. 

It would be difficult to do otherwise because of the interest on the 
part of the users of these services. They are not bashful about coming 
forward with suggestions regarding outmoded techniques or for using 
new types of service. So, we are in an enviable position in that we 
are sitting where we get reflected to us the changing needs at all times. 

In many cases, we can make the needed changes within the appro- 
priation we have, and we frequently do and have done it in many, 
many cases. 

In other cases, as we are reflecting in our requests here, particularly 
for standards work, it requires additional funds. The changes made 
within the available appropriations to keep modernized, and the 
requests for additional funds to meet other needed changes, are the 
two reflections of our keeping up with the needs of agriculture in this 
sphere. 

Mr. Natrcuer. Mr. Chairman, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuitrtren. We might go ahead with these items of increase, 
and you might justify each of those. 


PROGRAM INCREASE REQUESTED 


Mr. Lennartson. Moving on now to the second broad category, 
inspecting, grading, classing, and standardization, we are asking for 
a net program increase of $209,600. 
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The initial item is a reduction of $115,500 to take care of a financial 
responsibility which is being transferred from this appropriation to 
the General Services Administration for the rental costs of certain of 
the facilities occupied by our activities. 

In the commodity field—and I might say at the outset that for the 
first time in many, many years—we are requesting additional funds 
to improve or to expand the work on standardization. All through 
the years the expansion of these services has been, essentially, in the 
actual inspection and grading activity. 

Now, however, we reach the point where, because of the develop- 
ment of new products, new techniques in marketing products, and so 
forth, we are receiving increasing numbers of requests to develop 
new standards, and, more importantly, to improve techniques of 
doing the grading job and of modifying existing standards. 


INCREASES REQUESTED FOR STANDARDS AND GRADING 


For that reason, we are asking for increases here of $12,600 m the 
field of dairying—on the dairy products—and $25,200 for fresh fruit 
and vegetables ‘and for processed fruit and vegetables. And another 
item of $15,700 in the field of livestock. 

Now, in the first two, the dairy field and the fruit and vegetable 
field, there is a matter of (1) imecreasing the number of standards in 
those fields, reflecting requests that are coming from industry, retail 
groups and producer groups and also of developing more ‘efficient 
techniques so that an adequate, proper job is being done when the 
grading is actually performed. 


PRODUCING AND MARKETING MEAT-TYPE HOGS 


Mr. Wuirten. Where would you fit into the picture? We have 
seen illustrations of the bacon-type hogs that have been produced 
with an extra rib, and the lean-type hogs that don’t have as much fat. 
But our people tell us out at Beltsville that we haven’t really gone 
very far with producing those hogs, because there isn’t any premium 
received by the farmer for such hogs. The trouble apparently comes 
from the weight standards by which hogs are measured. 

How would you go about correcting this? Would it have to come 
from the meat industry? Is it something that you could set up and 
require? 

Mr. LENNARTSON. We enter that field in two respects, Mr. Chair- 
man. One, we have developed Federal standards for the live hog, 
the meat type as well as the fat hog. We have the models; they are 
available to all who want to buy them because we do sell them. 
Those standards have been developed in cooperation with the research 
people at Beltsville, and the State colleges, as well as the industry 
itself. We have gone through regular public rulemaking procedures 
on them. They have all been ace epted and they have been promul- 
gated as official standards of the meat-type hog. 

In other words, we could grade meat-type hogs under those 
standards if we were requested to do so. 

Mr. Wuitren. Requested by the industry? 

Mr. Lennartson. Yes, by the industry. The other important 
aspect. that we enter into is on market news, by actually quoting the 
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market on the basis of the meat-type hog, and we do that by schooling 
our market news reporters in what a meat-type hog is and looks like, 
essentially he could grade a meat-type hog. He is reporting the 
trading at all the important markets on the basis of No. 1’s, No. 2’s, 
No. 3’s, which basically are Federal. grades. 

When it comes to the matter of why aren’t adequate premiums 
paid, that decision is made in the market place. We have no in- 
fluence over that. We can report only the extent to which use is 
made of the Federal standards, and by accurately reporting the price 
actually being paid. 

Now, the reasons why processors and buyers don’t pay premiums 
which producers feel are adequate to produce that type of hog is 
something that lies in the field of economics—the pressures of supply 
and demand—the supply of other types of hogs, the yields that the 
processors might get out of them, and so forth. It is a trend that is 
coming without any question. It is going to come just as fast as the 
breeders can develop adequate breeding stock to inject into the 
production channels here. 


PROVIDING INCENTIVE TO PRODUCE MEAT-TYPE HOG 


Mr. Wuitten. Well, that is true. But breeders can do that much 
faster if they are rewarded for their efforts. 

Now, if that type of hog is going to sell at a lower price due to the 
lack of fat, it is much harder to interest the farmer in producing the 
hog that brings less money though it is more desirable. So we might 
never reach a sufficient production as long as the producers are penal- 
ized, when in actuality he should have some premium for producing 
what the consumer wants. 

Now, what can the Congress do about it? Could we insist that you 
grade this somewhat like you do on beef? Or will some producer have 
to produce enough so that he can contract with one meatpacking house 
and build up a brand name and perhaps thereby eventually get some 
premium for premium quality? 

Mr. Lennartson. I suspect it is going to come and going to come 
only when there is an adequate supply of meat-type hogs so that it 
will be advantageous or possible for the processors to essentially 
discount the heavier fat-type hog. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, you are right back where you started. 

Mr. Lennartson. Exactly. 

Mr. Wuirren. As long as there is a penalty for the meat-type hog, 
where it deserves a premium, it seriously retards the shift to a meat- 
type hog from the other. 

Mr. Lennartson. I don’t think there is any penalty. 

Mr. Wuirren. Certainly there is a penalty. 

Mr. Lennartson. There isn’t adequate premium. 

Mr. Wuirren. All right, that is a penalty. It depends on which 
way you look at it. 

If hogs sell by weight, and you raise a lighter weight hog, you get 
less money for your hog. Yet, the public would much prefer that 
lighter weight hog and would pay a premium for it. 

Until we can do something, we may never reach the place of having 
enough production of the meat-type hog to correct the situation. 

Mr. Lennartson. I feel more confident—I feel confident that it is 
coming. 
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Mr. Wurrten. I won’t argue about it coming. But we are talking 
about whether we are going to do it in our lifetime or in our children’s. 

Mr. Lennartson. No; it will be in our lifetime. 

Mr. Wuirtren. The point here is to figure what we might do to 
help bring about premium pay for premium products. 

Mr. Marswatu. Taking a little bit different tack here: How can 
it come under present market circumstances? 

Mr. LENNARTSON. I repeat that I think we are zoing to get sufficient 
supplies of the meat-type hog to do this in the future; that, even with 
the small premiums now being reflected, there will be sufficient supply 
on the market so that the processors and the merchandisers will have 
an adequate supply to take this on much more vigorously than they 
have. When they do that, they are going to be in position to dis- 
count—and I think it should be in terms of that—discount the unde- 
sirable aspect of it. 

As it is now, it is extremely difficult in view of the supply situation 
for any—say, for instance, a chainstore taking on a broad merchandiz- 
ing program on the so-called meat-type hogs. There aren’t adequate 
supplies. 

HOG PRICES ON WEIGHT RATHER THAN TYPE OF HOG 


Mr. MarsHa.u. The quotations—in South St. Paul—are not based 
on the grade at all. They are based upon the weight of the hog. 
Your market news service people cannot quote quotations which do 
not exist on the market. 

Mr. Lennartson. No; we don’t do that. But I was under the 
impression, Mr. Marshall, that we were quoting the so-called No. 1, 
No. 2, and No. 3 type hog on the Twin City markets. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Which is sold according to weight. That is the 
basis that the farmer sells his hog on the market. It may weigh 
between 180 and 200 pounds. It might be as fat as you could ry 
that. hog and it would still be selling within that weight, because that 
is the way the packer buys it. 

Mr. Lennartson. And it wouldn’t necessarily be a meat-type 
hog. 

Mr. MarsHauu. No. 

Mr. Lennartson. It would be the old type. 

Mr. MarsHat.u. I would say it is actually upon the basis of what is 
happening in my neighborhood, that the Extension Service people 
put on a very strenuous and effective campaign to get farmers to switch 
from a fat hog to a leaner type of hog and the expectation of the farmer 
was that he would be given some recognition in the market. 

Since he didn’t obtain that recognition in the market, it has been 
my observation that he is going back to the fatter type of hog, rather 
than going to the lean type of hog. 

Mr. Lennarrtson. I don’t know, Mr. Marshall. I am just wonder- 
ing if farmers aren’t selling a lot of the old-type hog merely at lighter 
weights, which is not a meat-type hog. A meat-type hog from the 
standpoint of the leanness and the conformation, is quite different 
from merely the old-type hog not fattened. 

Mr. MarsuHauu. The farmer understands that part. But what he 
knows is that when he takes a truckload of hogs down to the market, 
that that market may be based that day on a weight from 180 to 200 
pounds, and there is no discrimination made as to whether it be a 
fat- or lean-type hog in his price. 
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Mr. Lennarrson. .You are correct. 

Mr. MarsHatu. He discounts all of the information, even though 
it may have been valuable from the whole market.standpoint, because 
he says, That is what I got that day, so why bother about the rest of 
this? 

Mr. Lennartson. What you are saying is, even though it was a 
meat-type hog, it would be thrown into that same weight group? 

Mr. MarsHatu. That same weight. 

Mr. Lennartson. And get that minor premium or essentially a 
discount as you explained it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MarsxHatu. When my wife and I go over to the meat market 
we see pork laid out there, we have no assurance in looking at pork 
as to how—what grade of that particular pork is on that meat counter. 
We can’t protect ourselves in the purchase of pork in the market. 

Mr. Lennartson. That is correct. And all we can do, you and I 
as consumers, is do our selection by observation. Of course, there 
are very few consumers technically trained to select by observation 
as to that type of meat. 


REASONS FOR DIFFERENCES IN MARKETING PORK AND BEEF BY GRADE 


Mr. Wurrtren. I think this is important in line with the questions 
Mr. Marshall has been asking, describing the difference in pork and 
beef. 

Now, the situation that Mr. Marshall describes is accurate with 
regard to pork. I like pork, but buy very little pork because when 
I get home, I have half fat and half meat. © With regard to beef, I can 
go in and find different selections. 

Now, I want you to describe wherein the difference arises between 
these two types of animals and the products from them. 

If there are distinctions and differences in the handling of the two, 
perhaps from that we might determine what we can do to bring about 
an improved situation. 

Mr. Lennartson. Fundamentally, there are no differences in the 
two products in establishing grades—— 

Mr. Waurrren. I want to start way back. 

Mr. Lennartson. It would be just as simple to establish the type 
of grades on cuts of pork as it has been on beef. 

Now, as you all know, the increase in the use of the Federal grades 
on merchandizing and retailing beef have been absolutely fabulous, 
widely accepted by most retailers and certainly by all consumers. 
Why the industry took that on, I can’t say, but it has been a fabulous 
development in beef. 

We have seen nothing like that expressed from the standpoint of 
demands for service or merchandizing techniques on pork. 

It may be—and I am just giving this as an observation— it may be 
that the opportunities in pork weren’t quite similar to what they were 
in beef, from the standpoint of the cuts. When you sell a carcass of 
beef, you are selling the whole carcass as such, and it generally moves 
through channels in halves and quarters, and so on. 

Whereas on pork it is cut up into many pieces, and many of the 
parts go into the preparation of other types of foods than you would 
have on beef. So that essentially, you are dealing in loins, shoulders, 
and hams, and of course the hams are processed from the raw state 
into the smoked product. 
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That is the only observation I could make at this time, Mr. Chair- 
man. It is the difference in merchandizing techniques and the 
development somewhere along the line of interest in beef in contrast 
to pork. 

Mr. Warren. In the grading and classing of beef, is there any law 
requiring that or requiring action by your department? 

ir. LynNartson. None whatever. There were only two occa- 
sions when it was mandatory and that was during World War IT and 
during the Korean incident. 

Mr. Wuirten. Now, the meat industry has built up a public 
knowledge of types of cuts and grades of beef. 

Mr. Lennartson. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. What part does the Government play in that grading 
and who pays the bill? 

Mr. Lennarrson. Well, we grade all the beef that is marketed 
under Federal grades. It is all federally graded. 

Mr. Wuitten. From Federal plants? 

Mr. Lennartson. We stand ready to grade beef in all federally 
inspected plants. We will grade beef in other than federally inspected 
plants, providing the sanitary requirements and the inspection 
requirements of the local municipality, State, or county, meet the 
same criteria as the Federal inspection service. 


FINANCING FEDERAL MEAT-GRADING WORK 


Mr. Wuitten. In connection with that, is that service by the 
Department of Agriculture self-supporting? 

Mr. Lennartson. The meat-grading service is 100 percent self- 
supporting. 

Mr. WuitteN. So the payment is made by the federally inspected 
plant or the other plant that meets your requirements? 

Mr. Lennartson. The payment is made by the individual request- 
ing the service, that is right. 

Mr. Wuirrten. In other words, you don’t require it, but it is at 
request? 

Mr. Lennartson. Absolutely. It is purely a voluntary request 
insofar as the Department is concerned. 

Mr. Wuirten. As it now stands there is no way for you to move 
into the meat-type hog with the present policies and laws, except on 
requests, which means that the industry must meet this need? 

Mr LENNARTSON. That is correct, sir. 


PRACTICALITY OF MANDATORY REQUIREMENT FOR GRADING PORK 


Mr. Wuirtren. Now, is there any way where, if a given plant handles 
beef and pork, that you might require the service for pork production, 
or they wouldn’t get it for the beef? Would that give you a lever with 
which to push this thing forward? 

Mr. LennartsoN. That would be making one of the grading serv- 
ices mandatory and that could only be done through legislation. 

Mr. Wuirten. Well, I wouldn’t say that there would have to be 
legislation. I probably agree with you that it should be. 

Mr, LenNaRtTSON. What I am referring to is the provision in the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 (sec. 203h) ‘‘* * * that no person 
shall be required to use the service authorized by this subsection.” 
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I am positive, Mr. Chairman, if such a law were passed and we were 
to propose a regulation of that nature, there would be so much re- 
sistance to it that the Department just wouldn’t—— 

Mr. Wuirrten. You are talking about practical matters. I was 
talking about legal matters. I don’t know that it would be feasible. 
I am not trying to take that position. I am trying to see what the 
Congress might do to give a little impetus to what looks to us to be 
sound progress with regard to pork. 

Mr. Lennarrson. I don’t know of a single request we have had 
for a grading service on, for instance, meat-type hogs to be performed 
by the Department. The market agencies are using the standards 
that have been developed and so on, but I don’t know of any requests 
we have had for official grading at that level. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that this would be one that the farm 
organizations and producer groups would be concerned with—and 
they are doing this.. They are working very, very vigorously with 
the packing industry—in an attempt to encourage them to go into 
this meat-type hog. 

They recognize, very frankly, that the premiums are not now 
adequate to stimulate the expansion that frankly every one of them 
would like to see. 

Mr. Waurrten. I think they are missing, frankly, a large market, 
because there are so many families like mine that eat very little pork. 
> is not the cost, but paying for a great deal of fat that you don’t 

esire. 

Secondly, when the hog has all that fat, it tends to show up in the 
meaty portions. So, both ways you receive a less desirable product. 

Mr. Lennartson. The hog.industry is very, very much concerned 
about the trend on the consumption of pork. 


AVAILABILITY OF GRADING SERVICE FOR PORK 


Mr. Wuitren. The minute the meat industry wishes to begin to 
grade pork, you stand ready to recommend that pork be treated in 
the same way, from the standpoint of what service you would render, 
as you now give to beef? 

Mr. Lennartson. We have the standards; we are available to 
render the service when requested. 

Mr. Weuts. We have standards for live hogs—— 

Mr. Wuirren. Live hogs? 

Mr. Lennartson. Yes; and for hog carcasses. We are in the 
process of developing standards for pork cuts, such as the loin, ham, 
or the shoulder. They have not been promulgated. 

But we do have the standards on the live hog and carcasses. We 
stand ready to render the service. 

Mr. Wuirten. If you have it on the live hog but you don’t carry 
it forward to the actual grading of the cuts, aren’t you misleading the 
consumer? If you can’t carry the grading out to where the consumer 
can see it, you haven’t accomplished anything. 

Mr. Lennartson. I will say with all honesty, up until the last 
year, there has bee no interest on the part of industry generally in 
developing the Federal specifications for cuts of pork. 

Now, we are working on it, and will develop standards on them, 
but as I say, they have not beea promulgated at this point. 
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Now, while it is true, Mr. Marshall, that in South St. Paul and ‘in 
most of the other terminal markets, there isn’t too much activity on 
meat-type hogs, this type of hog is recognized in the direct selling 
which is so extensive in the Ohio-Indiana area. The development in 
selling on the basis of the meat-type hog, as a meat-type hog, has 
advanced considerably there, because you have producer cooperative 
associations there who are intensely interested in this problem. They 
are making good progress. 


CANADIAN HOG MARKETING PRACTICES 


Mr. Marsan. Are you familiar with what Canada does in the 
hog market? 

Mr. Lennartson. I am not. Maybe Mr. Wells is. 

Mr. Marsuaut. They grade their hogs on a live-weight basis, do 
they? 

Mr. Weuts. The Canadian hogs are purchased on carcass grade 
and weight basis. In other words, the final purchase price of the 
hog is determined from the grading of the carcass. We, incidentally, 
have had some research work on the problems of the carcass grade 
and weight selling in the United States, in cooperation with the north 
central colleges. 

Mr. MarsHaLu. Because they have been rather particular in their 
grading is part of the reason that the Canadian hog has been given 
such wide recognition as a meat-type hog, is it not? 

Mr. Lennartson. They were faced with quite a different situation. 
They export a lot of hogs, they are in competition with Denmark, 
and so on, who, many, many years ago paid*a lot of attention to the 
type of hogs they were selling. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. My father and others sold breeding stock to Can- 
ada 50 years ago. At that time, their breed of hogs was the York- 
shire hog, which was bred from the standpoint of a meat-type hog. 
The Canadians were very particular about the purchase of their 
breeding stock and also their method of marketing, and because of 
the fact that they did that, they built up a reputation for Canadian 
meat-type hog, which has brought a premium on the market. 

All during this 50 years, to my knowledge, with the exception of 
very few minor instances, the packing industry in our country, 
particularly in South St. Paul, has not given a premium to the farmer 
who has produced the meat-type hog, and for that reason our producers 
of hogs have been at a great disadvantage because we have been 
unable to assure to the consumer of this country that we are able to 
supply upon the dinner tables a satisfactory type of pork which 
appeals to their taste. 

It would seem that since we have been faced with this problem for 
50 years, that we ought to be doing something so that we ought not 
to live with that problem for another 50 years. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Will you yield? 

Mr. MarsHALL. Yes. 


SHIFT AWAY FROM MEAT-TYPE HOG IN MINNESOTA BECAUSE OF LACK OF 
PRICE CONSIDERATIONS 


Mr. Anpersen. You will recall back in the late teens and early 
twenties, there were quite a few herds of Yorkshires and Tamworths 
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through our area. As you have said, even though quite a few of 
those hogs were marketed in the South St. Paul market, there was 
so little consideration given to the producers of that type hog that 
they simply found that it was better to produce China’s, Chester 
White’s, and such, on which they could put the pork, and lard mostly, 
more readily, and thus make more profits. 

I recall I was one of those who shifted from the Yorkshires to the 
Chester White’s, then later to the Poland China’s in the early thirties. 

You are absolutely right when you say that the packers did nothing 
whatsoever during that length of time to encourage the production of 
the forerunner of the meat hog of today. And those forerunners were 
the Yorkshires and Tamworths. 

Mr. Wuirren. Some years ago I spoke to the American Meat 
Institute in Chicago, at which time I had a chance to visit with many 
leaders in the meatpacking industry. They had a serious problem 
which continues today with regard to the fatty products of hogs. 
A Commodity Credit Corporation study will show some of the prob- 
lems we have had in fats, because of the little desire by the American 
people for fats. 

Yet the packer, since he pays the same per pound to the farmer, 
has to sell the meaty part at a much higher price to the consumer to 
offset the loss on the fat, which there was no occasion for the farmer 
in the first place to have produced. This could be corrected to a great 
degree, if the industry would be willing to pay for the meaty parts, 
which is what the consumer wants. 

Now, apparently, we are bucking an age-old type of operation. 
But we do need to get a handhold on this to expedite a change. 

It would be to the interest of the farmer, the consumer and the 
meat industry itself, in view of the fact. that ‘they are having trouble 
selling edtorbecnd: 


OPERATION AND EFFECT OF SECTION 382 PROGRAM ON PORK 


Mr. ANDERSEN. While we are on that subject, a year ago last fall 
we were in difficulty with the price of hogs in our area, in fact nation- 
wide. I think South St. Paul went to about $10.50. I suggested 
at the time and I notice Mr. Marshall did too, and others, we suggested 
very strongly to the Department of Agriculture that in their support 
program they pay a premium, that they utilize the announced $85 mil- 
lion program to pay a premium of so much per hog to a producer for 
bringing in a hog which weighed beneath 200 pounds. As we look back 
we can see that quite a sum of money was spent on that particular 
program that fall. Instead of the $85 million, as I recall, the program 
was later increased to over $100 million. Do you recall the total 
expenditure under the program? I wish you would put the figure in 
the record at this point. 

Mr. Lennartson. I think it was about the full amount. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. The point is, I think the approach taken then was 
absolutely wrong. That in the first place the main benefits of the 
expenditure of that money went into the hands of the packers, and 
that has been proven by the profit reports that these same packers put 
out for that particular year, instead of utilizing a means which would 
have gone a long way toward backing up what Mr. Whitten has 
opened up here, and that is the Department, itself, could have offered 
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the incentive to lightweight-hog producers right in that particular 
period by paying $5 per hog, for example, to producers who would 
sell them arene ed not over 195 pounds in weight. It was a wonder- 
ful opportunity, Mr. Marshall, to do something along the lines that 
Mr. Whitten has suggested. 

Mr. Marsuwauu. If my colleague would yield to me. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Glad to. 

Mr. Marsnauu. I would like to have placed in the record the 
amount of that money which went for the purchase of lard and which 
went for other types of meat. 

Mr. Lennarrson. We can do that. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Section 32 funds used for purchase of lard and other pork products, fiscal year 1956 


$6, 033, 241 
95, 215, 482 


101, 248, 723 


Mr. MarsHatu. Because I am under the impression that actually 
in the purchase of lard the Department added an additional incentive 
to a lard-type hog in their handling of it. That was a drug on the 
market. 

Mr. Lennartson. We will insert those figures in the record. 

Mr. ANDERSEN, It is easy to look back, gentlemen, and criticize, 
but this is one time that I am on record as advising the Secretary of 
Agriculture about the middle of September a year before last that if 
he did put this $85 million program into effect, to please utilize that 
money in giving direct to the producer—the packers can take care of 
themselves—but give to the producer a $5 bill is what I suggested for 
bringing in hogs weighing beneath 200 pounds. Instead of that it 
was spent in other ways and I am sure that when you consider the 
number of hogs at $5 a throw, $85 million, that would be about 17 
million hogs that it could have offered a bonus to, to the producer 
himself, for bringing that said hog in weighing beneath 200 pounds 
in weight. With the later increase in program it would have been 
still more. And the huge quantity of lard would have been done 
away with in the first place. But I was very disappointed. The 
Secretary just kind of brushed it off and said that this adviser group 
did not consider it the proper thing to do. I am beginning to wonder 
who embodies some of these adviser groups who are the advisers to 
our Secretary of Agriculture. I want, Mr. Chairman, when we get 
Mr. Benson on the stand later on, I want to find out something further 
about these so-called adviser groups who help him dictate policy in 
some of these support programs. 

Mr. Wuirten. In that connection I might point out that in the 
report which was released today on my visit to Russia, we made note 
of some of the changes that the Russians have made in their agricul- 
ture as a result of their people visiting the United States. One of the 
points which is borne out by the records in Russia is that they have 
made a reduction in the market weight of pigs from 180 kilograms or 
more to 80 to 100 kilograms. We find that the Russians have gone 
back and profited from their visit by making some worthwhile changes 
in their own situation. 

Are there any further questions on this particular part? 

87767—57—pt. 2——87 
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Mr: MarsHauu. I have one other comment, Mr. Chairman. At 
the hearing that: we held out at Morris, Minn., testimony was pre- 
sented to us from producers who indicated to us that giving a recogni- 
tion -to'a meat-type hog, giving full credit to the value of the meat-type 
hog on the market, would be a great boon to increasing the production 
of a meat-typehog on the farm. 

Mr. AnprersEN. Mr. Marshall, you will recall that in those two 
hearings: which we held respectively in Sioux Falls and in Morris last 
September, there were brought up several times this very point that.] 
have discussed about how much better it would have been to utilize 
the money paid to help support the market, in this instance $85 
million, in the line of offering incentives to the farmer, to the producer 
himself, for bringing in light weight hogs. Was that not, Mr. Marshall 
the general consensus among the farmers who took part in those 
hearings? 

Mr. MarsHauyt. A meat type hog. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Wuirten. Proceed, then, to the next item of increase. 


GRAIN STANDARDS ACT 


Mr. Lennarrson. All right. The next item is a request of $92,500 
to again expand and improve the supervision under the United States 
Grain’ Standards Act. This divides into two segments. The first 
item, $47,185, is to earry out the expanded regulatory aspects of Public 
Law 861:which was passed in the last session of Congress, which makes 
it.a misdemeanor to present false samples or to illegally load cars, or 
as we call it slug cars, with foreign material or grain of lower qualities. 


That law was pus on the books by virtue of the fact that in the 


postwar period there apparently had been under way a good deal of 
improper sampling and improper loading of cars and cargoes of wheat 
to the detriment of the farmers, in both the domestic and foreign 
markets. Under the new law it will now be a criminal offense to 
slug cars of wheat or improperly load them in a way to hide the 
wheats or grains of lower quality or to furnish illegal samples of the 


carload. 
PROPOSED CHANGES IN GRAIN GRADING 


Mr. Anpmrsen. Mr. Lennartson, on this point—this by the way, 
Mr. Chairman, is a question that 1 have had pending—l have con- 
siderable correspondence these days relative to this proposed change 
in gr ain grading. 

w, 1 am, responding to those people along the line that in my 
inte the need is not so much for the change in grade or grade speci- 
fications as it is for having sufficient inspectors to do the job that the 
Department, of Agriculture has got todo. I think right here is, where 
the answer to this question is. You people have got the job in the 
Department to make sure that the right kind of grain is shipped out. 
You watch it all along the line, and unless you have sufficient inspec- 
tors to do the job, why occasionally, a cargo of the wrong kind of 
wheat will be shipped abroad and hurt our export market. We all 
want to maintain high quality and we want to be sure any changes 
are in that direction. 

Mr. Chairman, we are faced with a new situation that I. think 
there is due to be a new announcement as of March 1 in the Register, is 
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there not, Mr. Lennartson, in connection with! the. proposed mew 
grades? wt 

Mr, Lennarrson. Certainly not later than, March 15. 

Mr. AnpERsEN. I might say I have written to the Secretary 
requésting that he put that off until we have an opportunity: to 
go into that subject here in this subeommittee, because it is. my 
understanding, for example, that in the grading process the amount 
of foreign material in No. 1 wheat would be reduced from 1 percent 
to one-half percent. 

If that is the case, I have handled enough grain in my time to 
know-it would be very difficult to determine the fact whether there.is 
one-half percent or 1 percent in a given carload or truck of- wheat. 
And to me it will simply mean that a lot of farmers will bring wheat 
onto the market—I am talking about any grains—and they will instead 
of getting the grade they se normally have received, the top 
grade, they may have to take secondary position because of something 
that is very technical, something that perhaps cannot be proven. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that subject warrants our asking the 
Secretary—-which I personally have done—to go quite slowly until 
we know what effect it will have on prices the farmers receive for 
their products. That is the main thing that interests me. 

“Mr. Warren. I think that would be another subject that we might 
ro into with the Secretary. I have requested the Secretary to come 

efore this committee at his earliest convenience in connection with 
the announced soil bank program and lower price supports. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I hope that that will be done, because this is 
serious to my grain producers. If we permit this change in grades 
to go into effect, it might not have the effect that the Secretary and 
the Department and all of us hope it will have, and that is to improve 
shipments for export abroad so as to raise the quality of our grains. 
I am afraid it may simply take about 2 cents a bushel off the value 
of about every bushel of grain handled.- I am referring to the 
Minneapolis terminal area. I am just fearful of that, because of 
making it impossible, as I have stated before, to determine—well, 
in the first place they lower the quantity of outside material which 
can be in a bushel of wheat from 1 percent to one-half percent. That 
is going to just, in itself, lower the grade of a good many millions of 
bushels of grains going into the terminals. I am concerned about 
that. There are a lot of good people writing me who seem to be 
confused about this whole situation. They say we want to have good 
clean grain, free from impurities and so forth—they forget, Mr. 
Lennartson and Mr. Wells, that sanitation is the responsibility of 
the Pure Food and Drug part of our executive establishment. 

And I don’t think we should try to cure that end by doing some- 
thing which is going to harm the price level to agriculture, because 
that price level is getting bad enough as it is, without harming it. 

Mr. Wuirten. If you will permit me. to inject, I think we. should 
go into this matter thoroughly. 1 have seen the same thing with 
regard to cotton. The Secretary and others have recommended 
that. we change the base for loan rates on cotton to a longer staple. 
In other words, they propose to reduce the starting point, which has 
~~ os of further reducing the support levels on cotton by some $5 
a bale. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is the whole thing, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Warrren. It is the Secretary's argument, which I think is 
fallacious, that by reducing prices you reduce production. I can see 
that this change could be in line with the Secretary’s avowed purpose 
of controlling production by reducing the price the farmer gets. 

Mr. ANnpERSEN. I wouldn’t go so far as to accuse the Secretary of 
doing that deliberately, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am saying that it could be that that would be the 
net effect of it. Since the Secretary is of the opinion, and I am sure 
very conscientiously so, that reductions in support levels would help 
bring production down, that might have something to do with this 
decision. I don’t make my statement as a charge, but I can see some 
of the possibilities in connection with it. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, may I comment on that? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 


ANTICIPATED CHANGES IN GRAIN STANDARDS 


Mr. Horan. I wonder if you could briefly indicate-the 10. changes 
in grain standards and grading that are anticipated and the reasons 
for Mr. Whitlock’s hearings and the reasons for, if they are instituted, 
the reasons for those 10 changes. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad for you to put that in the record 
fully and discuss it as much as you will here. I would also like for you 
to show the effect on the support price that the farmer would get. 

Mr. Horan. Yes. And along that line who will pay for these and 
what effect it would have on the status quo pricewise. 

Mr. Lennartson. I would like to make two comments with 
respeet to this discussion. 

Mr. AnpgrsEN. Mr. Lennartson, your request here for additional 
money would mean that you feel that the problem we have been dis- 
cussing can largely be approached through the proper implementation 
of the inspection service. 


STRENGTHENING SUPERVISION OF GRAIN INSPECTION 


Mr. Lennartson. That is a very important approach to the prob- 
lem, one this committee has been frankly very considerate of and 
quite helpful to us in the past in granting us additional funds. We 
still feel that we are doing an inadequate job of supervision, and a por- 
tion of this increase, $45,315, will be used to open up two new offices 
in order to give adequate supervision in some increasingly important 
marketing centers, around Amarillo, Tex., and Lincoln, Nebr. I 
must add that the additional funds which were granted to us in the 
past 2 years have done much in making it possible for us to give more 
adequate supervision. Efficiencies in operations and the type of 
service being rendered have improved substantially as a result. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I am perfectly willing, Mr. Lennartson, to approve 
whatever money might be necessary to do a good job of inspection 
and supervision. My only fear in connection with this is that in this 
particular instance perhaps the cure will be worse than the disease. 
That perhaps the farmers in the long run will actually incur a loss in 
what they obtain for their product, even though the Department 
perhaps is approaching it from the viewpoint that it is going to help 
agriculture. I certainly hope that nothing is done to take away from 
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the farmer the comparatively few cents of margin that he has today 
in which to operate. 

Mr. Lennartson. You are speaking now, of course, with respect 
to the proposed modifications of the wheat standards? 

Mr. Anpersen. That is right. 


NEED FOR REVISING WHEAT STANDARDS 


Mr. Wuirren. I might read into the record at this point a state- 
ment by the committee investigators who looked into this problem 
during the fall. It reads as follows: 

It appears to the staff that CCC’s discount policy will reduce the amount of 
wheat of undesirable varieties which will be directly taken over by the Govern- 
ment under the loan program. 

That would strike at the point that I was raising earlier. Quoting 
further: 

This discount policy alone, however, will not — the trade from taking 
indirect advantage of the support program by blending undesirable varieties of 
wheat that receives full-price support. The existing grain standards permit 
certain tolerances of wheat of other classes, To prevent the undesirable varieties 
from entering domestic and export channels it will be necessary to revise and 
tighten the United States grain standards with res to the percentage of wheat 
of other classes that may be blended with wheat of desirable qualities. 

Now, in view of that will your changes limit the blending, or are you 
directing it at the first instance where the farmer may be in for support? 

Mr. Lennartson. One of the proposals is directly aimed at that 
precise problem, of tightening up the standards so as to not permit as 
much wheat of other types and varieties to be blended into any 


particular grade. 
Mr. Weu.tus. May we go off the record, Mr. Whitten? 
Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


EFFECT OF STANDARDS REVISIONS ON PRICES TO PRODUCERS AND ON EXPORTS 


Mr. Horan. On the record. I do want to say that anything 
that we do with grain standards at this time would adversely affect 
my summer-fallow wheatgrowers out in my area. They are already, 
by usage, reducing their acreage by half, you know. They only farm 
half their ranch at one time. Now, we place acreage allotments 
against them and they certainly haven’t any margin that we can 
fool around with anything that might adversely affect their economics 
at this point. It could be just the straw that broke the camel’s 
back in many instances. 

Mr. Warren. It appears that the American cotton exporters sell 
at the highest grade that they can get by with, independent of price 
supports or your standards. I am wondering if the same thing 
doesn’t prevail in connection with wheat. Quite definitely they are 
entitled to look at world standards insofar as selling to foreign coun- 
tries. But for cotton, we offer it in world trade at a higher grade 
than we rate it at. They say that this has been customary through- 
out history. I am wondering if that same thing isn’t true in con- 
nection with wheat. Whatever your standards are, it will be offered 
on a contract basis for whatever grade that has been customary in 
world trade. 
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I would like for that information to be in the record at this point, 
Also I would like the information as to whether this would in any way 
affect the support levels to the American farmer. 

Mr. Lennartson. Mr. Whitten, we have assembled substantial 
data on the impact of these proposed changes which have been made 
by industry on the producer as such. If you feel it appropriate, we 
would be very happy to place in the record the pertinent tables 
reflecting what impact.these modifications might have. 

Mr. Wuitren. We will be glad to have it. As I pointed out last 
year, the price support on cotton was reduced from 90 to 82% percent. 

t costs the American cotton farmers hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Yet at this point it would indicate that the consumer didn’t get one 
dime out of it, but the difference went to those people between the 
farmer and the consumer. 

I deplore to note that this year the Secretary announced a further 
cut of $6 a bale which will cut that many more millions off the income 
of the cotton farmer.:' Once again it is my belief that this $6 will not 
show up in the price the consumer pays, but will add to the margin 
of profits of somebody in between the farmer and the consumer. 

If you are not eareful you will reduce the price of wheat that the 
farmer gets, but the exporter in the final analysis will sell whatever he 
offers in export at the class that he and the purchaser may agree upon, 
which will be independent of any standards that you have within the 
United States: Iam told in the cotton industry that it is sold on a 
grade that might be agreed upon by the seller and the buyer in world 
trade, independent of, and actually above the grade and class that the 
United States Government may give it. I can easily.see that that 
danger might exist in these changes in which you can see much benefit. 

The question would be whether it will retain the good reputation 
that our grains have enjoyed in world trade. Now, again one of the 
reasons that we have built up some feeling abroad as to the grades and 
qualities of our agricultural commodities is that a lot of them have 
been-exported under Publie Law 480, and various foreign aid programs. 

We haven’t taken the same care where we were giving it to them, 
to maintain the grade and class, as we might be if it had. beew sold 
through normal channels for dollars. Please include the information 
in the record here so. that when we have the Secretary..we can go into 
it more thoroughly. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Proposep CHANGES IN THE WHEAT STANDARDS 


The last major revision of the wheat standards was made effective July 1, 1934. 
Only three minor changes have been made in these standards since 1934. The 
last. one of these changes was made effective August 2, 1954, and it was merely 
a change in the method of expressing smut dockage. 

The current need for. a revision of the official standards for wheat has been 
emphasized by various advisory boards and committees and by agricultural trade 
missions. Requests for a revision of the standards also have been made by na- 
tional organizations of producers, handlers, and processors of wheat. All sug- 
gestions have been directed to changes in the standards that will reflect improve- 
ment in the quality of wheat as marketed. 

The Department arranged a conference in September 1955 for the purpose of 
determining more specifically what changes, if any, should be made in the official 
wheat standards to make them more acceptable under present-day production 
and: marketing conditions, This conference was attended by representatives of 
national associations of growers, shippers, processors, and others interested in the 
production, marketing, and utilization of wheat. Specific changes were recom- 
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mended by this group, all aimed at improvement in the quality of United States 
wheat in domestic and foreign commerce. Following the conference, studies 
were conducted by the Department to determine the effect of the recommended 
changes on the practical application of the standards and the marketing of the 
crop,. These studies indicated that most of the recommended changes, if adopted, 
would have very little effect tpon the grading of wheat as it is delivered by the 
producers and therefore should have little effect on the prices he receives. As a 
result, the following changes were offered for public consideration: 

1, Change the minimum and maximum limits of moisture in the special grade 
Tough Wheat as follows: 


Class Present standards (percent) eet change (percent) 


Hard Red ee Soft Red Win- | More than 14.0 but not more aes on 13.5 but not more 
ter, and White than 15.5 han 16.0. 

Hard Red iosten, Durum, and Red | More than 14.5 but not more ton than 13.5 but not more 
Durum. than 16.0. than 16.0. 


2. Provide a special grade of ‘‘low moisture wheat” for wheat which contains 
not more than 10: percent of moisture. 

3. Eliminate the numerical grading factor “matter except other grains’? and 
change the maximum limits of total foreign material as follows: 





Present Proposed 
standards change 


Percent Percent 


4. Change the maximum limits of shrunken and broken kernels in grades 
No. 1, 2, and 3 from 7,0, 7.0, and 10.0 percent to 3.0, 5,0, and 8.0 percent, respec- 
tively. "The alternative proposal i is to change these limits to 5. 0, 5.0, 8.0 percent, 
respectively. 

5. Change the maximum limits of wheats of other classes in grades Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, from 5.0, 10.0, and 10.0 percent to 5.0, 5.0, and 10.0 percent, respectively. 
The alternative proposal is to change these limits to 3.0, 5.0, and 10.0 percent, 
respectively. 

6. Change the expression of assessable dockage in terms of whole percents to 
in terms of one-half percent. Under the present standards, fractions of less than 
1 percent dockage are disregarded. Under the proposal, fractions of less than 
one-half percent dockage would be disregarded. 

7. Change the minimum limit for dark, hard, and vitreous kernels in the 
subclass Hard Winter wheat from “‘more than 25 percent’’ to ‘‘more than 40 
—— This would also mean that such limits for the subclass Yellow Hard 

inter wheat would be increased from ‘‘not more than 25 percent’ to ‘‘not more 
than 40 percent.” 

8, Eliminate the designation of smutty wheat in terms of “smut dockage” 
and designate.all smutty wheat as “light smutty,” “medium smutty” or “heavy 
smutty’? based upon the estimate of the amount of smut present in the wheat. 

9. Incorporate in the definition for “sample grade’”’ the words ‘or which is 
contaminated by animal filth.” 

10; Eliminate “Amber Mixed Durum’’-and “Mixed Durum’ as -a-part of the 
grade designation in the class ‘‘Mixed Wheat.”’ Such wheat would be designated 
simply as ‘‘Mixed Wheat” and the component parts of the mixture would be 
shown as a part of the grade designation. 

11. Incorporate other changes of minor importance. These are changes that 
are considered to be of no material significance and are proposed for simplification 
and clarification of the standards. 

Nine tables, showing summaries of grading data on wheat collected by the 
Department, follow: 
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The percen of carlots of wheat by classes received and inspected at interior 
markets by es under the present standards: 


TaBLe 1.—Inspected wheat receipts average 6-year period (1949-54) 


Durum | All classes 





Grade 
Percent Percent 
ices Eaaneuteundpentinediaek 27 50 
Die Reh i ot adeeb bbnion 28 30 
TinistaiiansidaditnAaeinmneaigaemaitnn 15 ll 
© cid iieddibdaledytesiadade 7 4 
6... saS Rs eB sis k Se 7 2 
Sample grade................. 3 





1 Includes No. 1 Heavy. 
Notre.—Data based on 3,965,635 lots of wheat. 


The percentage of the 1955 crop of wheat receipts by classes which graded 
No. 1, and the percentage that graded below No. 1 on each grade determining 
factor, such as test weight, total foreign material, etc., under the present standards: 


TaBLE 2.—Analysis of wheat grade determining factors (1955 crop) 


Graded below No. 1 account of— 







an 
broken 






ercent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent Percent 
HRS1___. 60. 5 33.7 2.5 11 Trace .9 
HRW... 83. 5 11.5 SE Tiieionatecsenn .6 
SRW..... 31.4 33.3 ition cichaiel:.. Me 1 . Wee leppecesom 6.4 
White... 53.3 42.8 J ‘z 





1 Including No. 1 heavy. 
Note.—Data based on 10,381 lots of wheat. 


F The percentage of wheat by classes received and inspected at interior markets 
which contained 1 percent or more dockage, compared with the percentage of such 
lots which would have been assessed one-half percent or more dockage: 


TaBue 3.—Dockage in wheat, 1955 and 1956 crops 


Certificates showing dock- 
age on basis of— 


Class sdihsiah inanliaedhyrensemmmnessitinadiblsl 
1.0 percent 0.5 percent 
Percent Percent 
sth dsb tg LUM po sdpddbbtencqsacbusdhespcacecuddctvap sqnecavsnbadqustut 97 
BE wed RA ee A BR a Je Ri die es dU ci 16 70 
oid aiken dnc tgiitectaghho<ncnladiieen<ab epedbgidinndépr gins ssceidebkp od 5 29 
PLT. tibia chee de en take dunnedecucensscescnheetaquppeebetinet adits. 55 





Note.—Data based on 3,406 lots of wheat. 
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The percentage of wheat by classes received and inspected at interior markets 
which graded “tough,’’ on the basis of the present minimum moisture limits, as 
shown, the percentage that would have graded tough if the limit was 1 percent 
below the present minimum, and the percentage that would have graded tough 
with a uniform minimum of 13.5 percent moisture. Also the percentage that 
contained 10 percent or less moisture: 


TABLE 4.— Moisture in wheat, 1953,:1954, and 1955 crop years 


Special grade Tough 


Proposed 
Percent grading Tough special 

Present grade Low 

minimum Moisture 
moisture 1 poe (maximum 
limit—more Present low More than | 10.0 percent 

than— basis present 13.5 percent moisture) 

minimum basis 
basis 


Percent Percent Percent 
; , 4 

11. 6. 
39. 


~ 
ae 


21. 
1. 


Fr 
6565 Odo 


— 
= 


Notg.—Data based on 227,759 lots of wheat. 


The percentage of wheat, by classes, received and inspected at interior markets, 
which graded No. 1 heavy, No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 respectively, on the factor 
“Shrunken and broken kernels” on the basis of the present limits as stated, 
compared with the proposed standards: 


TaBLeE 5.—Shrunken and broken kernels 
[Crop years 1955 and 1956] 
PRESENT STANDARDS 
Shrunken Samples in the grade 


and broken 
kernels 


1 Includes the grade No. 1 Heavy in the class Hard Red Spring wheat. 
Norte.—Data based on 3,461 lots of wheat. 
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The percentage of carlot receipts of wheat, by classes, inspected at interior 
markets which graded No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3, respectively, on the basis of the 
present limits of total foreign material compared with the proposed standards: 

TABLE 6.—Total foreign material 
[1955 and 1956 crops] 
PRESENT STANDARDS 





Samples falling into the grade 
Total foreign 





Grade material 
allowed HRS HRW SRW White 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
SR siete cada tetiniiidb~dsecun 1 92 97 98 95 
Siti hntehncietiinteateiiihe si ael 2 98 99 100 99 
Desekecekvoklocegibeackl acted 3 99 100 100 100 





| 


PROPOSED STANDARDS 





0.5 67 86 94 89 
1.0 92 97 98 95 
2.0 98 99 100 100 


1 Includes the grade No. 1 Heavy in the class Hard Red Spring wheat. 
Norte.—Based on 3,406 lots of wheat. 


The percentage of wheat, by classes, received and inspected at interior markets, 
which graded No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3, respectively, on the basis of the present 
limits of “Wheats of other classes” as stated, compared with the proposed 
standards; 

TaBLe 7.—Wheats of other classes 


[Crop years 1955 and 1956] 
PRESENT STANDARDS 
Wheats of Samples falling into the grade 


Grade other classes 
allowed 












HRS HRW SRW White 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
FSP a A ccohocnbsdschduoucpoodd 5 98 96 93 97 
Bs ccascvsenschuccsvcuccsnseusescs 10 100 100 100 100 
Ours sncscnase}scvewceasectavesss 10 100 100 100 100 
PROPOSED STANDARDS 
3 95 94 89 oF 
Be peice tied niin itetcantadicnictmtaneeniitngiatinces or 
5 98 96 93 97 
in nigtielintinehAsmipninnenenanebegiand 5 98 96 93 7 
ee, 10 | 100 100 100 100 





1 Includes the grade No. 1 Heavy in the class Hard Red Spring wheat. 
Note.—Data based on 3,029 lots of wheat. 
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The percentage of Hard Red Winter wheat, received and inspected at interior 
markets, which met the eeeeineraeeen of the subclasses Dark Hard Winter, Hard 
Winter, and Yellow Hard Winter, respectively, under the present limits of Dark 
Hard and vitreous kernels (D. H. and V.), as stated, compared with the, proposed 
standards: 

TasLe 8.—Hard Red Winter wheat subclasses 


De Ho 


Present & Vo Proposed 
Standards | $ Standards 


ins SOD 
Dark Hard Winter Dark Hard Winter 


42% 42% 


25 | Yellow Hard Winter 
12% 


Note,—Data on percentage of wheat in each subclass based on 1,337 lots of wheat of the 1955 and 1956 
crops. 


Comparison of lots of wheat inspected for export under the present standards 
with the proposed standards, including (1) the percentage that contained assess- 
able dockage; (2) the percentage graded No. 2 or better on each of the factors 
total foreign materiai, shrunken and broken kernels, and wheats of other classes; 
(3) the percentage that graded “tough’’; and (4) the percentage of Hard Red 
Winter wheat designated Dark Hard Winter, Hard Winter, and Yellow Hard 
Winter, respectively: 


TABLE 9.—Ezxport shipments of wheat 


Number of Present Proposed 
Factor lots standards standards 
(percent) (percent) 


All classes; 
DE Se lon Taha a citeenetpecusdassen 
Foreign material ioe 
Shrunken and broken kernels. - -- 
Wheats of other classes__.___ 
I hcik ed eels ontlinnisawarndubeaine 
Hard Red Winter wheat: 
Dark Hard Winter 
Hard Winter-.-_-. : 
Yellow Hard Winter..............-. achifteh hed oped I" miitdedts Lon 





1 Percent of samples which would have ‘‘Dockage”’ notation. 
2 Percent of samples which would grade No. 2 or better. 
* Percent of samples which would grade ‘‘Tough.” 
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Mr. Lennarrtson. All grain in export is sold on the basis of Federal 
standards, so we would have the protection of the Grain Standards Act, 
which requires that all such sales be inspected and graded. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Is that true with other commodities, other than 
wheat? 

Mr. Lennartson. In the case of cotton—no; I don’t think it is 
true; I don’t think there is any other law having a similar type of 
requirement. I was under the impression, however—I may be wrong— 
that in cotton there was a universal agreement that requires trading 
on the basis of United States Federal standards on cotton; but I may 
be wrong in that, Mr. Whitten. They may have some private grades 
that are used. 

Now, I think, Mr. Horan, under certain programs of section 32, 
export subsidies and things of that nature, there we require Federal 


grades. 

Mr. Horan. For export on apples, the term we used in the trade, 
= the industry, is that we work a car ‘French.’ It is a very strict 
thing. 


COMMINGLING OF GRAIN 


Now, tell me something. 1 am a believer, of course, in standards, 
but the difficulty, of course, with grain standards is you commingle in 
the same elevator. Assuming that we have tremendous storage capac- 
ity now, would it be possible in the foreseeable future to not com- 
mingle certain grades and standards? 

Mr. Lennartson. It would be impossible. 

Mr. Horan. It would be impossible in the foreseeable future? 

Mr. Lennartsony We couldn’t handle much grain without com- 
mingling grain of like grades. The problem is the possibilities, or the 
latitude, anyone has of staying within the range of asingle grade. You 
have the bottom and the top. If you get grain of top quality within 
that grade, the latitude for anyone to add back foreign material or 
grains of other types and still stay within the grade as such is greater, 
Lowering the quality to the minimum limits of that grade is the prob- 
lem that is concerning the wheat producers, generally. 

Mr. Horan. I think Mr. Wells wanted to comment on that. Did 
Mr. Lennartson answer that—— 

Mr. We tts. I felt that the statement that you couldn’t handle 
grain without commingling needs some modification. No one com- 
mingles much high maaley, high protein wheat. It is a question really 
of how much commingling you must do, and to what extent you can 
keep grades separate. I don’t Mr. Horan, see us, in wheats and 
grains going into identity-preserved storage where each particular lot 
is handled separately; but there is now and must continue to be ways 
by which you do keep certain standard grades and certain premium 
grades apart from each other. 

Mr. Lennartson. What you were referring to, you commingle 
grades of like quality. 

We might proceed to the next items of increase. 


INCREASE FOR INSPECTION OF TOBACCO AUCTION MARKETS 


Mr. Lennarrtson. There is a $42,100 item to extend the inspection 
services on a minimum basis to 4 newly designated tobacco auction 
markets. 
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In line with the policy adopted last year, we will come forward 
each year requesting appropriated funds to provide these services 
on @ permanent appropriated basis when the markets have been 
designated for free inspection. You will recall last year that there 
were four new markets that had been designated. We obtained 
$40,000 at that time to continue to provide the free tobacco inspection 
service on those markets. 

In 1956 there were four additional markets designated in Virginia, 
Florida, and Georgia. 


POLICY REGARDING ADVANCES FROM CCC FOR GRADING AND CLASSING 


Mr. Warren. You will recall some years ago, in an effort to keep 
from building up too many year-round inspection services in : reas 
where’ the need was temporary, we provided that you could borrow 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation. Our purpose in that was 
to prevent building up year-round services where the work was per- 
_ for a 4- to 6-month period. 

ow does this proposal to set up four permanent year-round stations 
enter into the prior policy of the committee and the Congress? 

Mr. Lennartson. It fits perfectly into that program, in that this 
current year, these markets were furnished free tobacco inspection 
from advances from CCC. 

Now, next year, we will not require advances from CCC to maintain 
the minimum recurring base for these services in the event we are 
granted. this increase. 

Mr. Wurtren. The point is that you are shifting from a type of 
financing where you will expand and contract in line with the demand 
for inspection at the area. 

Mr. Lennartson. That is correct; we are proposing a change in 
tenon: 

Mr. Wuirtren. Under the old practice, you could probably use half 
this money, whereas under the present practice we would once again 
be getting into year-round stations, whether the workload justified 
it or not. 

Mr. Lennartson. These inspectors will be placed here only during 
the marketing season. It.is still a temporary service operation. The 
only difference here is that rather than seek this advance from CCC 
every year, we put it on a permanent basis. In the event these 
markets fold up or the producers—which is unlikely—vote the Federal 
system out, why, we would dispense with the employees. 

Mr. Wuirten. It is easier to curtail when you are borrowing from 
CCC than when you have set it up permanently. That was the 
reason for this policy. 

Do you object to continue borrowing this from CCC as you have in 
times past? 

Mr. Lennartson. From the standpoint of the fiscal end of this, 
it doesn’t make any difference governmentwise because the money 
would be coming out of the same pocket. It would be just a case of 
obtaining the money from a different source. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are varying as to the policy which this com- 
mittee set up some years ago. 

Mr. Lennarrson. I don’t understand how we would be doing that. 

Mr. Wuirten. The purpose of the committee was to set up this 
policy for borrowing from the Commodity Credit Corporation, and of 
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course restoring whatever you had to borrow, so that you would 
remain elastic. 

You would expand to meet your need, as your needs increased. 
Our purpose in that was to get away from a fixed appropriation. 

This looks to me like it is certainly contrary to the policy the 
committee has followed, unless there are other circumstances which 
might call for a change. 

Mr. Watts. May I comment on this briefly? 

Mr. WuirreEn. Yes. 

Mr. Watts. I am in part responsible for this proposal. 

I had understood the. Commodity Credit advance payment arrange- 
ment was necessary, first, because of the varying volume of tobacco 
and varying workload from season to season, and, second, because of 
the way in which Commodity Credit may or may not pay for the 
grading service depending on whether they take over under the loan. 

As I understand the Tobacco Inspection Act, a group of growers in 
a market who want tobacco inspection have the right to organize, and 
if they can themselves raise the money to pay for the inspection the 
first year, ask for and we supply them an inspector which they pay for. 
At the end of the first year, a referendum is held in the market area, 
and if two-thirds or more of the tobacco producers vote in favor of 
continuing tobacco grading, it is my understanding we are then obli- 
gated under the act to supply the service each year without charge to 
the producers, provided funds are available. 

I had thought that we should from time to time call your attention 
to the fact that new markets had gone through this procedure and had 
been added to the tobacco grading service, rather than covering this 
recurring kind of an increase into the Commodity Credit advance 
without informing the committee of the fact that an additional or 
additional points had been added. As I understand the Tobacco 
Inspection Act, we are obligated to try to service all designated 
markets regardless of whether we inspect tobacco for Commodity 
Credit Corporation or not. 

Mr. Wurirren. Thank you for your explanation. However, I would 
point out that, whether you do it under one or the other, when you 
expand services into new areas, I think you are obligated to this 
committee—— 

Mr. Wetts. That is my point. I wanted to bring to the attention 
of the committee that there were additional areas going through this 
procedure, approving inspection under a referendum and then making 
it mandatory on us to try to find a way to do the job. I believe I am 
correct in saying that the amount of money in this budget for these 
markets is not necessarily the full amount that we are spending but 
the minimum amount which would be used there to have a service 
during the marketing season, assuming the workload is considerably 
less than it has been in some years. 

Mr. Lennartson. The budget item averages $10,000 per market, 
which is the minimum. But as crops increase or shrink, why, there 
would be some variation in the additional funds needed. 


ADDITIONAL EMPLOYMENT REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Wuirren. We would like to know for the record, how many 
new people you expect to employ under this $188,000 increase item. 
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Mr, Lennartson. Under the inspection and grading increases, we 
will be required to employ an additional 27 man-years in relation to a 
base. of 1,046 in 1957 under this item, but because of the proposed 
change in financing arrangement for tobacco all would not be new 
employees. 

Mr. Narcuer. How many inspectors would be required for the 
particular markets that you just discussed? 

Mr. Houmaas. These funds for tobacco inspection represent 16 
positions. Based on about a 60 percent lapse because it is seasonal, 
it averages out at about 7 man-years which are a part of those cur- 
rently financed from the CCC advance. Because it is seasonal and 
the volume in the crop would affect the amount additionally needed, 
the additional fluctuating costs would continue to bemet by CCC 
advances. This is how it would tie in with the CCC financing arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. Natcuer. As I understood, the $42,000 is not the exact amount 
required for these particular 4 markets, is that correct? 

Mr, Weuus. The arrangement is, we asked for, in effect, a mini- 
mum amount, and it is my understanding this is a minimum amount 
for us to supply service in these particular markets. 

Mr. Lennartson. Should they have a substantial increase in the 
tobacco crops around these areas, where it will require more men, 
we would go to CCC and get an advance, in order to provide the 
service. In a subsequent year, money is appropriated to reimburse 
CCC. 

Mr. Wuirren. You may proceed. 


AIDING STATES IN LIVESTOCK GRADING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Lennartson. There is one item under standardization activity, 
with respect to livestock, which ties in somewhat with the conversation 
we had on the use of Federal grades in selling live animals. 

Over the years there has been an increasing demand for us to 
perform the service of going out with State extension people, market- 
ing agencies and so on, to assist them in training people to buy live- 
stock on the basis of Federal grades, that is, buy the live animals on 
the basis of Federal grades. 

I think that is a coming thing in this country. There is going to 
be more and more of it as time goes on. We are requesting a $15,800 
increase to add an additional technician to our standardivation staff, 
who will spend the great bulk of his time in the field with producer 
groups, 4~H Clubs, State departments of agriculture, extension service 
people, instructing them in the techniques of grading animals on the 
basis of our Federal live grades. 


WASHABLE OUTER GARMENTS FOR FOOD INSPECTORS AND GRADERS 


Now, a final item is the $137,000 to furnish our food inspectors and 
graders who are required to wear them, the white frocks and washable 
outer garments needed in the performance of their duties in inspecting 
food preducts. 

Heretofore, these individuals have been required to furnish their 
own garments. In keeping with the Departmental policy, being pro- 
posed for the Agricultural Research Service meat inspection people, 
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we are requesting that similar garments be furnished to the .Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service food inspectors on these inspection and 
grading programs, who are required in their daily operations to wear 

ese garments as a matter of sanitation. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Lennartson, up to this time they furnished their 
own garments? 

Mr. Lennartson. Yes, they have had to furnish their own gar- 
ments at their expense. 

Mr. Narcuer. Was there any additional compensation to each 
employee for this particular matter? 

Mr. Lennarrtson. No, sir. 


LIVESTOCK MARKET NEWS AT EVANSVILLE 


Mr. VursEtu. On the record. 

Have you formed an opinion on how you will handle the livestock 
marketing service in Evansville and if you have come to an agreement, 
boy, you should handle it, will you give. me some comment along that 
ine? 

Mr. Lennartson. Mr. Vursell, some time ago we arrived at the 
position, that Evansville should be a jointly financed market news 
service with about half of the cost being furnished by the State of 
Indiana and with the Federal Government meeting the other half. 

Within the last year, we have worked closely with the folks at 
Purdue on this matter of livestock market news in Indiana, and what 
we are attempting to do right now is to develop a joint program on a 
livestock market news service for the whole State. 

It will involve a,reporting service at Muncie, Ind., for which we 
are requesting an increase in this budget. It will involve a large 
market at Indianapolis. _ It will involve reporting of direct sales at 
country points, which Indiana is very much interested in, and is 
desirous of expanding. 

As I say, we are attempting to develop a statewide program on a 
joint-financing basis at this time. We still feel, very frank) , despite 
the problems involved and the substantial amount of livestock that 
comes to the Evansville market from other States, that some sharing 
of the financial responsibility on the part of the State should be ob- 
tained, and I think by the time we get the whole program worked 
out we might be able to resolve the situation satisfactorily. 

Mr. Vurseuu. That is all, Mr. Chairman, I believe. 


WASHABLE OUTER GARMENTS FOR INSPECTORS AND GRADERS 


Mr. Wuirren. How many inspectors would you provide uniforms 
to, and what would be the average cost per inspector? 

Mr. Lennartson. I think Mr. Holmaas has those details. I 
don’t know if he has them conveniently available. We could fur- 
nish them for the record, if not. 

Mr. Hotmaas. This is estimated for 1,950 employees, the average 
number of employees that would be involved. ‘The type of the gar- 
ment and the cost would vary by commodity. 

For poultry, for example, where they use a wraparound type, it 
averages about $6 per garment. It is the same in the meat and 
dairy products. They also need a cap to go with that at an estimated 
cost of $1. 
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In the fruit-and-vegetable field, the custom is to wear a shirt-and- 
trouser combination. Also in certain circumstances they wear the 
coats and the caps. 

The number needed per inspector varies in the different units. 
For example, poultry inspectors have to change more often. 

Based on an average of different types and numbers of garments 
which suit the climate and custom in the section of the country and 
the commodity activity they are working in, and considering factors 
of turnover, losses, repair, et cetera, it is estimated the aggregate cost 
will average about $70 per inspector. 

Mr. Wairren. Something like this crept into Federal legislation 
several years ago. It had to do with the so-called fringe-benefit law 
for civil-service workers. As TI recall, it was limited to those employees 
where the uniform was required. 

Is this a place where uniforms are required? Or is it a case of 
where, through experience, the workers have gradually tended to 
come to a certain type of wearing apparel and now you are just 
paying them a little extra pay because you are paying for it? Or 
are you limiting yourselves to those places where you require a special- 
type uniform? 

r. Lennartson. These are required under these food-inspection- 
type activities from the standpoint of sanitation. They have always 
been required in years past. 

Mr. Howmaas. This is not based on the “uniform allowance” 
requirements in the sense of having like uniforms across the country. 
It is based on the type of garment that is needed to protect the 
commodity, from the sanitary point of view. 

Mr. pr ESEAEY: Do you have standards, though they may vary by 
regions 

Mr. Lennartson. Yes; each of the regulations under which these 
individuals operate specifies that they are to wear clean, suitable 
garments, 

Mr. Wuirren. You may proceed. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, is it open to questions on any of these 
increases? 

Mr. Wuirten. I am not trying to preclude members from asking 
questions when they wish, but I do believe it would be well to hear 
Mr. Lennartson’s description of it. He might answer some of the 
questions we might have asked. 

Mr. Lennartson. I just have the regulatory activities on this 
portion of my testimony and then we can open it up for questions. 

Mr. Wuirten. Allright. If that is agreeable. 


REGULATORY ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Lennartson. Moving into the broad field of regulatory activ- 
ity, we are asking for an increase of $278,200 touching on 3 of these 
acts. 


IMPORT PROVISIONS OF THE FEDERAL SEED ACT 


The first is $48,050 to strengthen the administration of the import 
provisions of the Federal Seed Act. As a result of our grasslands type 
of farming and crop-control measures, there has naturally been a 
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tremendous demand for the grass seeds and other seeds.. Much of 
this seed is imported into this country. 

The act requires that all seed imported into the country must be 
certified under the act, and this certification is done primarily at the 
two laboratories, ports of entry, in New Brunswick, N. J., and in 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

We have been receiving increasing complaints with respect to the 
delays in our certification, and I think rightfully so, because the work- 
load has been such that the staff just hasn’t been able to take care of 
it promptly. 

So, we are asking for this increase to strengthen the staff at the 
laboratory at Minneapolis and the one at New Brunswick, N. J., as 
well as adding an additional man-year at the office at Beltsville for 
supervisory work and other activities associated with this type of 
import operation. 


ADDITIONAL POSTING UNDER. PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT 


Secondly, and very importantly, we are asking for $178,000 to 
provide for additional posting and supervisory activities under the 
Packers and Stockyards Act. 

This is an extremely important act to the producers of livestock 
in this country. I should point out that from its inception, it has 
been the policy of the Department to inaugurate at the outset the 
aspects of this act which are closest to where the producer sells his 
livestock first. For that reason, we have aimed practically all of the 
funds and increases received in the past at the job of posting and super- 
vising stockyards which are subject to the act. 

Currently, we estimate there are some 750 to 800 yards, including 
the large terminal markets, that are subject to posting under the act. 
We have about half of those posted—that is, we did have about half 
of those posted up through last year. With the increase granted for 
this year through the action of this committee, we expect during this 
current year to post an additional 150 to 200 yards in the various 
States. 

By the end of this fiscal year, we are hoping we will have something 
like 70 percent of the eligible yards posted. Granted this increase, we 
are hopeful that we can post at least an additional 150 yards this 
coming year, so that. at the end of the fiscal year 1958, we will have 
about 94 percent of all the eligible yards posted. 

The reason we have directed our attention at the yards, is because 
it is essentially down at this level where the impact is greatest on the 
producer. The act requires of the yards posted under the act, that 
the market agencies be bonded, that the yards provide adequate 
facilities, that their rates be reasonable, that their scales be checked, 
and that their trade practices be reviewed constantly. 

Although we have been criticized recently for not devoting some 
of the funds under this act to explorations into trade practices on the 
part of packers and others outside the yards, I think our policy has 
been sound in attempting first to use our funds to bring the impact 
or the benefits of this act down closest to where the producer can 
obtain them. 

In addition to the posting of the 150 yards next year, we are hopeful 
that some of the funds requested would be available to begin some 
investigations into the buying practices of packers off the yards; in 
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other words, into the feed lots, into the direct-buying areas, and so 
on, in the concentrated areas of livestock production. 


UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE ACT 


The third item of $52,150 to further strengthen the supervision 
of the United States Warehouse Act. As I have indicated to this 
committee, in years past, it is our desire and hope that we can eventu- 
ally get the examinations per warehouse for both grain and cotton up 
to an average of approximately two a year. 

The increases granted in the last 2 years have enabled us to push 
that up to where it appears this year we will get an average of about 
1.8 inspections per licensed warehouse. The increase we are asking for 
next year, unless we get an expansion in licensing or additional occu- 
pancy in presently licensed facilities, we hope that we can reach the 
level of at least averaging two inspections per year on these ware- 
houses. We don’t know, frankly, whether it is adequate. 

We would like to try it over a period of time to see whether that 
wouldn’t be sufficient supervision to see that the warehouses licensed 
under the act are being operated properly. 


ADMINISTRATION AND COORDINATION OF PAYMENTS TO STATES, 
TERRITORIES, AND PossESSIONS 


The final program under the item Marketing Service’s subappropria- 
tion of $15,800 is directed to expanding the staff to carry on more 
supervisory work with the State departments of agriculture under the 
matched funds program. 

That program is maturing. It is doing increasingly good work out 
there. We are requested—increasingly so—by the individual States, 
to come out and assist them in their projects, to help them develop 
new projects, and to see how the money they are spending is being 
used. 

Much of the work under the matched funds projects ties directly 
eatin, te Marketing Service’s programs which I have discussed here 
briefly. 

For 3 years now, we have been requested by the advisory committee 
on the matched fund work, to add an additional man to the staff to 
aid them in the development of sound programs. We think domg 
that would be highly justified. 

That completes my general testimony on the increases requested 
under the Marketing Service’s subappropriation. 


INSPECTIONS UNDER THE WAREHOUSE ACT 


Mr. Wuirren. How many inspections do you have per year on 
the average at the warehouses? 

Mr. Lennartson,. Over all the warehouses, grain as well as cotton, 
we hope to average about 1.8 this year. Frankly, it isn’t that high in 
cotton, and the reason is that the stocks of cotton had expanded 
tremendously with the result that the time required in each visit was 
extended that much further, 

Now, in the event cotton production goes down or, because of 
these large export programs, or for other reasons, the quantity of cotton 
in the warehouses being supervised shrinks, the average can be 
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stepped up on the cotton warehouses. Originally, some time back we 
were making four visits per year to all the warehouses licensed under 
the act. Frankly, we don’t know whether that is the right level. 
Certainly we feel justified in at least making an average of two 
per year. 

Mr. Wairtren. What is the total number of new employees that 
you would have in the series of items? 
- Mr. Leannarrson. In the series of items, under the regulatory 
acts, it would call for an increase of 41 man-years in relation to 
a base of 250 for the fiscal year 1957. 


UNITED FRESH FRUIT AND VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION CONTRACT 


I have one more item, Mr. Chairman, which I know this committee 
is interested in, and that is that we have notified the United Fresh 
Fruit & Vegetable Growers Association that as of the end of this 
contract year we would no longer carry on that contract, which has 
been running, as you know, for a period of 10 years. 

Now, under that contract some extremely worthwhile, very fine 
work has been done for the fruit and vegetable industry. The need 
for the work continues, but, very frankly, we felt that after a 10-year 
period a decision should be made on the part of that industry as to 
whether or not they wanted to carry the work on themselves or to 
stop it completely. 

Two of the industry advisory committees associated with that 
industry have met. One of them endorses the continuation of it very 
strongly. The other one has some very mixed feelings on it. We are 
discontinuing the contract and have so notified the organization. It 
will be discontinued before July 1, 1958. Some of the $77,000 which 
is in this financial project which was used for that contract may be 
required to terminate the contract. But with whatever is left, we are 
having the Fruit and Vegetable Division and other Divisions, develop 
projects within the inspection and grading field that are extremely 
worthwhile for which we propose to use the balance. 

There is a great deal of work that needs to be done in developing 
marketing information type of material with respect to the standards 
and grades, such as we discussed on the hog grades here, that we are 
absolutely lacking in. We would propose, that if the money is left in 
this project, to transfer it to that type of activity and to use it ima 
very effective manner. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Lennartson, it is my recollection that, under 
the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946, the intent of this contracting 
type of research was to prevent the forming of large numbers of 
permanent offices in fields where industry could do the job better, and 
where you could complete the jobs without having permanent em- 
ployees on your rolls. I accept your statement as to the value of 
this work. But if the industry itself in 10 years can’t see it, it might 
raise some serious questions as to whether it is worthwhile. I[ think 
continuation of any such contract beyond 10 years would indicate 
that the industry thought it was valueless. 

I think perhaps if I were going to be critical, I would criticize you for 
the length that you have carried it on, rather than for bringing it to 
a termination now. I don’t think the Agricultural Marketing Act 
was ever intended as a permanent source of funds for any group, but 
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only as a means to do research in the hope that thereby you could 
convince the industry of the need for them to carry the work on 
themselves. 

Mr. Wetts. May I comment, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes. 

Mr. We ts. I would like to say that at the time the Department of 
Agriculture was reorganized and the Agricultural Marketing Service 
formed, the funds for this contract were placed in the Marketing 
Service subappropriation of the Agricultural Marketing Service, 
because we looked on this not so much as research, but as an educa- 
tional and demonstrational type of project. 

In reaching the decision to terminate the contract, we are in no way 
criticizing the contractor, but rather taking into consideration the fact 
that over a period of 9 years this work has now proceeded to where 
some 75 or 80 fruit and vegetable wholesalers have, themselves, 
installed training departments. It has appeared to us that there is an 
excellence chance that this work will go ahead now with the industry, 
itself, financing it, and that we will have introduced into the indust 
an element of fruit and vegetable merchandising which is to the ad- 
ne of both the growers and the consumers of fruits and vege- 
tables. 

Now, in saying we terminated Mr. Lennartson was indicating that 
we have extended the contract for 1 year and given them 12 months’ 
notice that as of the termination of the current year’s extension, 
which ends in the fiscal year 1958, that we would expect the industry to 
carry the project, itself. We did this so that there would be a chance 
for an orderly transition. 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT RESEARCH 


Mr. Horan. In that line may I ask a question which may be an- 
swered on or off the record. We are told that the human stomach is 
only so large and that the volume of food that the man eats stays 
pretty static, but he may shift around between commodities. We 
know now that meat eating has greatly increased in the last 15 years 
at the expense of starches, I suspect, and of course, in this market 
development for which you are asking $1,321,600, how do you go 
about determining which commodities you will assist most in market 
development? 

Mr. Wetts. I think this is back in the research field, Mr. Horan. 
I would be very happy to answer on the record. 

Mr. Horan. I wondered if it would be embarrassing. 

Mr. Weis. We have, as you perhaps know, a series of research 
advisory committees. These committees are invited to look not only 
at our research work, but at related service work. We have, as a 
rule, an annual meeting with the research advisory committee dealing 
with deciduous fruits, citrus fruits, vegetables, with grains, with live- 
stock, and on through the line. 

Out of these advisory committee recommendations—and I am sure 
you understand that at least half the members of the committee are 
farmers and represent farm interests, and the other half represent the 
trade, research, and other interests that deal with the commodity— 
out. of these advisory committee recommendations we get a great 
many very excellent recommendations, as well as very practical leads 
as to the type of research we might do. 
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Now, to come specifically to your question of what market develop- 
ment work we do: This depends partly on the recommendation of the 
research advisory committees, it depends partly on our opportunities 
to work with other groups and partly on our appraisal as to whether 
we are likely to have some success or not in the particular field. Very 
frankly, there are many places in the Agricultural Marketing Service 
where you proceed with research and education without having the 
means to push through to a final conclusion, as the earlier discussion 
with respect to the meat-type hog before this committee this after- 
noon quite clearly demonstrated. 

On the other hand, there is throughout the agricultural community 
an increased interest and awareness in the art, let us say, of selling and 
salesmanship, market promotion and market development. We have 
been working for a number of years, practically ever since the passage 
of the Research and Marketing Act, with the cotton groups who have 
been putting up a first-class fight, researchwise and promotionwise, to 
sell cotton, and I think have done a lot to help call attention to the 
fact that cotton has many advantages, 

Mr. Horan, In that case, in the decision to help cotton was prob- 
ably inspired by the loss of the sales to the tire industry for cords, and 
the impact of synthetics on the cotton market? 

Mr. Woe ts. Partly it .was. because here was a hard-pressed agri- 
cultural industry; partly it was because here was an industry in which 
there were groups that you could work with; and partly because 
we thought we could do something, show results. We have been 
trying to do it with each other agricultural commodity that came to 
us, whether it was grapefruit, apples, or dairy products. I don’t 
see how, if it appears that we have a chance of assisting the industry, 
Mr. Horan, that we can, say we will work with this commodity and 
not with some commodity. We have worked with the bakers in 
a series of rather carefully designed demonstrations to find out what 
kind of bread the American consumer likes, even though some people 
feel that the consumption of cereal products may be going downward: 
We want to know why and what can be done. We work with the 
meat people. Our problem is to work with each agricultural group 
where we have the support of the research advisory committees, 
where we have an opportunity to work with people who will use our 
materials—because there is not much use of doing work in these 
fields unless it is going to be used—and where we think we have some 
chance of getting something done. 

Let me say, this whole field of market development with respect 
to agricultural products, especially with the producers themselves 
taking part in it, is a new field and it is a field where none of us know 
all the answers. And in any event this whole field of market research, 
market promotion, and market development, is one where the final 
test is whether you can get out and sell the product. 

Mr. Horan. That is enough, Mr. Chairman. If Mr. Wells would 
like to amplify 

Mr. Wuirten. He has that permission. I would like to say, under 
the Agricultural Research and Marketing Act, it is contemplated that 
none of these contracts runs over 4 years, which would be at least an 
indication that Congress figured 4 years was sufficient. On occasion 
you have extended it, due to certain circumstances, but as long as 
that is written in the act I think it should remain the yardstick as 
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to what you should do. Congress certainly intimated that 4 years 
should be either long enough to complete the task or to sell the 
industry on the value of it so they would take it over themselves. 


INSPECTION AND GRADING UNDER COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS 


In connection with this, my attention has been called to the fact 
that in the act that I have just mentioned, the Secretary of Agriculture 
has authorized cooperative agreements with public and private organ- 
izations to make inspection and grading services available to third 
parties on a request basis and to charge such fees as would be reason- 
able and as nearly as may be to cover the cost of the service rendered. 
Do you have programs in that field? If so, how much of the fees 
are collected and what happens to those fees? 

Mr. Lennartson. We have extremely extensive programs in the 
field of grading, inspection, market news, under the authority of that 
act. I suspect we have cooperative agreements in one form or an- 
other with all the 48 States in carrying out our inspection and grading 
activities. 

In many cases we use State employees very extensively under license 
and under Federal supervision. With respect to the fees collected, 
Mr. Chairman, throughout all the commodity groups the entire in- 
spection, grading and classing service is essentially 85-percent self- 
supporting. In other words, we collect a total of over $20 million 
through fees or other charges under these various inspection and 
grading programs to offset the biggest part of the cost. These collec- 
tions go into trust funds, reimburse the appropriation, or are deposited 
to the general revenue fund of the Treasury. That varies by com- 
modities, but overall the service, including cotton classing, grain in- 
spection, tobacco and naval stores, as well as the commodities graded 
under the Agricultural Marketing Act, is self-supporting to the extent 
of 85 percent. 


OTHER MARKETING SERVICE WORK UNDER COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS 


On market news, we also enter into cooperative agreements with 
States, which include this matter of sharing financial responsibility 
even though it is not on a fee basis. There the States who are in on 
the overall program, which involves something better than $4 million 
in Federal funds, are putting up about an additional 25 percent to 
take care of the local aspects. That figure may sound small, but it 
must be recognized that great, substantial amounts of the Federal 
funds go to cover the large terminal markets which are basically a 
Federal responsibility. 

I might also add with respect to that United Fresh Fruit & Vege- 
table contract that that industry did put up a substantial share of the 
cost of running that project outside of the contributions of the Federal 
Government. 


MARKETING SERVICE WORK PURSUANT TO AGRICULTURAL MARKETING ACT OF 
1946 


Mr. Weuts. Mr. Chairman, does the committee understand that 
title II of the Research and Marketing Act covers not only marketing 
research, but is basically the legislation now with respect to classing, 
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grading, inspection, and all of the other marketing-service activities 
of the Agricultural Marketing Service, except for that done under the 
regulatory and other specific acts. At the time that that act was 
written there was a review of the legislation relating to many service 
activities now carried on, and the legislation was written in such way 
as to cover and bring to date the various amendments and changes 
that had taken place over the years. 


TRANSFER OF RENTAL COSTS TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Wurrrten. I note an item of $115,500 for transfer of cost to 
General Services Administration. What is the purpose of that, and 
how much space is involved in it? 

Mr. We ts. This, Mr. Chairman, is rent. We are now paying rent 
on facilities where the General Services Administration has taken over 
the rental arrangements. This proposes a decrease in our appropria- 
tions on the understanding that General Services will assume the cost 
of these particular rents. 

Mr. Wuirten. If you could supply for the record the amount. of 
space involved. 

y Mr. Weuts. We know the space and the location and will be glad to 
0 so. 
(The material requested follows: ) 


Space for which leases are being transferred to GSA, fiscal year 1958 





Number of 

Cotton classing: square feet 

500 West Chickasauba St., Blytheville, Ark_.._._._...-.--------- 6, 000 

208-210 Gaines St., Little Rock, Ark__..._....._...--.---------- 4, 337 

1020 Crescent NE., Atlanta, Ga__--_- puivaoesodd. iniacevive .a 9, 855 

LA n Aone BatO., IME LIB on Sart de 4 cams ola pinwieypedndo a 4, 329 

408 Northwest 5th St., Oklahoma I ti a 189 

2627 Millwood Ave., Columbia, 8. C___.__.-__----_----------_-- 3, 302 

250 Leggett Dr., Abilene, Mee so eee ee ek Ob i et ce 5, 000 

Hawkins Way, El Paso, RT ee ite aes. bass Kanksce A 5, 850 

Airport Blvd. and 53d 8t., Austin, Tex... . ..4.<--- --sseenssne+-~ 3, 774 

Avenue F ana 254 Bt., Lubbook, Tex..........-..---.--------0- 12, 515 

EE Ee oo Tn cca co kok cep = aan ect engnuuh on 55, 151 

Grain Standards Act: Hickman Bldg., Memphis, Tenn__------...----- 280 
Tobacco inspection: 

620 South Broadway, Lexington, Ky...-.-.-..----..----.-<---.. 694 

3937 Main St., Upper Marlboro, DN Secchi pate 456 

mote) Caaeee aia lataladue. igs issih. Jascuinoosd. 1, 150 

eS (Sot Deore eee Sel ee ee ee 56, 581 


PAYMENTs TO STaTEs, TERRITORIES, AND PossESSIONS 


Program and financing 


eens ao tice 





1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 











Program by activities: 
Payments for marketing service work (sec. 204 (b) of the 
Agri Marketing Act of 1946) (total obligations)..| $1,000,000 $1, 160, 000 $1, 260, 000 


Financigg: Appropriation. .......-...-..-.-~-------------+- 1, 000, 000 1, 160, 000 1, 260, 000 
' 
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Obligations by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions naka $1, 000, 000 $1, 160, 000 | $1, 260, 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
Appropriation , 000, $1, 160, 000 $1, 260, 000 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Total expenditures (out of current authorizations) 1, 160, 000 1, 160, 000 


Mr. Warren. Any further questions? 

If not, we wish to thank you for your presentation in connection 
with this subject. Now we turn to payments to States, Territories, 
and possessions. In that connection, I would like pages 77 through 
84 of the justifications inserted in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Payments to States, Territories, and possessions 


Appropriation act, 1957 and base for 1958 $1, 160, 000 
Budget estimate, 1958 
Increase (for additional marketing service work by State departments 

of agriculture and similar agencies under matched fund projects)_._ +100, 000 


Project statement 


Payments for marketing service work under sec. 204 (b) of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act of 1946: 
19 
19 1, 160, 000 


1, 260, 000 
INCREASE 


(1) Inerease of $100,000 for additional matched-fund marketing service work 
by State departments of agriculture and other appropriate State agencies. 


Need for increase 


The current scope of agricultural problems requires an increase in the effective 
work State marketing agencies can do toward their solution. Because of current 
problems of surpluses and lowered net farm income, rising marketing costs, pro- 
duction shifts in many areas which are creating marketing problems, and the 
continuous adjustment required of the marketing system to technological progress, 
this increase is needed to get more work by the States in the marketing field. 

These State agencies are probably better qualified through the wide experience 
of their personnel than any other in rendering on-the-spot assistance to producers 
and individual firms in making marketing research results effective in loeal and 
regional marketing problems. By adapting research results and improved 
marketing practices to the marketing problems of their own areas they help to 
increase outlets, move seasonal surpluses, reduce marketing costs, and maintain 
product quality. 

The increase would enable States to conduct some of the needed projects for 
which 1957 funds were insufficient. Increasingly in recent years as the greater 
need for this work has developed and as the program has helped States to deal 
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more effectively with marketing problems, the State governments (and also in- 
dustry groups) have made more funds available. Most State legislatures are 
meeting this winter. Many have before them proposals to increase the funds 
available for this marketing service work. Some States do not permit the State 
funds to be expended unless they are spent as a part of this Federal-State program, 

The distribution of funds to the States each year, which is made on the basis of 
achieving the greatest amount of marketing service results from the available 
appropriation, has left. unmatched many useful and needed projects, some of 
which were recommended as first priority by the advisory committees. The 
increase would permit the States to accomplish some of this work in 1958. 

All work approved by advisory committees. All the current matched-fund 
marketing service work has. been reviewed and approved by the Research and 
Marketing Act advisory committees. The projects approved for expansion will 
likewise be consistent with the recommendations of these committees. 

Most of increase would be used for expansion of work by States already in 
program. Since most of the important agricultural States in the country are 
currently cooperating in this activity, the major part of the increase would be 
used to expand matched-fund marketing service work in the States now in the 
program. The balance would be utilized to initiate the program in other States. 

The increase would be used principally in the following fields of work: 

(a) Increasing sales of agricultural commodities—1. Finding markets for local 
seasonal surpluses, Producers are assisted in disposing of local seasonal surpluses 
by providing shippers, brokers, truckers, and other potential buyers with up-to- 
date information on (a) location, (b) anticipated supplies, (c) harvest dates, and 
(d) peak marketing periods for the products concerned, and by conducting special 
promotional campaigns during the surplus periods. 

2. Increasing consumption of products chronically in abundant supply by (a) 
assistance to producers, shippers, wholesalers, and retailers in improving the 
effectiveness of their year-round merchandising and advertising activities, (b) 
special surveys to determine trade opinion regarding improvement shippers should 
make in their grading, packing and other marketing practices to increase consumer 
acceptability of their products. 

(b) Reducing costs and improving operating efficiency—A portion of the proposed 
increase would be used to expand services to assist producers, processors, and others 
in reducing marketing costs through the application of improved methods. Recent 
research results indicate, for example, the savings that can be achieved through 
the use of newly developed fruit and vegetable containers, improved transporta- 
tion methods, the adoption of such techniques as transporting milk in bulk rather 
than cans, and grading eggs on a case-lot sample basis to avoid the examination 
of each egg. ’ 

Studies of plant layouts and handling equipment show how efficiencies can be 
obtained in eviscerating poultry; aerating, drying, and storing grain; handling 
livestock in-country auction and concentration yards; handling milk in country 
plants and disposing of dairy-plant waste; moving fruits and vegetables into, 
within, and out of wholesale warehouses; and other types of processing and mar- 
keting operations. 

(c) Maintaining product quality—Marketing services aimed at maintaining 
the quality of farm products from the time they leave the farm until placed in 
the hands of the consumer at the retail level would be expanded. .Much waste 
and quality losses are caused by improper methods of handling. These losses in 
the quality and nutritive value of the products which go into consumption in- 
crease marketing costs and hamper efforts to expand markets. 

The portion of the increase used to assist in reducing these losses would be used 
for such activities as (a) solving quality problems associated with milk stored on 
the farm and transported in bulk tanks, and milk moved through cleaned-in-place 
pipeline installations; (b) handling and storage techniques and equipment for grain 
which will prevent rodent and insect infestation and deterioration due to moisture; 
(c) demonstrating new objective methods and devices for measuring maturity of 
fruits and vegetables so that producers can more accurately determine when to 
harvest to insure maximum shipping or processing quality; and (d) demonstrating 
ways of avoiding bruising and loss of condition of polutry and livestock as they 
move through the marketing system. 


Plan of work: 

Based on the approval by the Department of Agriculture of projects proposed 
by the States, which will most effectively carry out the objectives of the program, 
funds would be paid to the States. These funds, with at least an equal amount 
supplied by the States, would be used by the State to carry on the work under 
the approved projects. 
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4 STATUS OF PROGRAM 
Current activities 

“ getting practical peer of improved marketing practices through work 
by State departments of agriculture and similar State agencies, this program 
aids in' maintaining quality, expanding outlets for farm products, and reducing 
losses ‘from’ spoilage by improving efficiency in handling and preparation for 
market, The program also aids in the movement of seasonal surpluses to their 
best market, in the reduction of marketing costs, and helps to increase returns: to 
farmers from the marketing of their products. 

The Federal payments, authorized by section 204 (b) of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1946, are made under cooperative agreéments between the 
United States Department of Agriculture and State departments of agriculture, 
bureaus of markets, and similar State agencies for the conduct of eligible marketing- 
service activities on a matched-fund basis. The States contribute at least half 
of the cost and perform the work with State personnel. 

The amount of the Federal payment to the State is not governed by formula. 
Payments are based upon an evaluation of the relative urgency of the marketing- 
service problem confronting the State, the probable effectiveness of the proposed 
plans for solving or alleviating the problems, the ability of the State to earry out 
the program proposed, and the availability of matching funds. 

Georgia, Missouri, and Vermont entered the program in fiscal year 1956, 
bringing the total number of States and Territories in this activity to 41. Se 
arate State projects conducted totaled 109, an increase of 9 over 1955. As in 
most recent years, emphasis in these projects has been placed on improving or 
maintaining product quality and expanding market outlets for agricultural 
products. 


Selected examples of recent progress 


1. Louisiana and Kentucky strawberry growers assisted in moving large crops at 
satisfactory prices.—By following recommendations of State department of agri- 
culture specialists in picking, grading, packing, and handling, strawberry growers 
of Louisiana and Kentucky were able to market crops double the size of those 
last season at good prices. Louisiana growers sold 788,000 crates in 1956 com- 
pared to 352,000 in 1955, and for Kentucky growers the sales were 536,000 crates 
in 1956 against 262,000 in 1955. The profitable marketing of these increased 
supplies at only slightly reduced per-crate prices, was accomplished despite 
larger strawberry supplies from competing areas. 

2, New York State apple and maple sirup producers profit from special market 
information elle taehinnslind apples, 32 weekly reports on prices, storage holdings, 
and..movements to market, enabled producers and local marketing agencies to 
take. advantage of the best marketing opportunities for their apple crop .which 
represents a commercial production averaging 20 million bushels annually. The 
reports for maple sirup included data on weekly production prospects, supplies, 
and gallon and bulk prices by grade. According to producers, these timely reports 
effectively assisted them in obtaining the best prices for their product, of which 
New York State is the second largest producer. 

3. Grain sanitation program expanded in North Dakota.—In North Dakota 
work was expanded on the grain-sanitation program which emphasizes the pre- 
vention of deterioration and the elimination of contamination of grain in storage 
by rodents, birds, and insects. Reports from the State indicate that this work 
has ‘reduced substantially in the program areas, the quantity of contaminated 
grain which has to be sold at a discount. 

- 4, Feeder-calf sales in Tennessee increased income of producers.—Assistance pro- 
vided by marketing specialists of the Tennessee Department of Agriculture in 
conducting 11 feeder-calf sales at local market points throughout the State last 
ca is credited with increasing producer returns by about $32,000 on the 4,785 
ead sold. This is equivalent to a premium of 134 cents per pound over calves 
of the same quality sold at regular sales. Increasing benefits in future years 
from the example of these sales is expected, since from them producers learn 
how to grade, sort, and pool their calves in order to obtain the best prices. 

5. North Carolina cattle feeders profited from marketing assistance——The North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture assisted feeders with small lots of cattle in 
making direct sales to packing plants on the basis of ¢arcass grade and yield. 
By. marketing these cattle in this manner, feeders realized from 1}4 to 3 cents 
per pound live weight more than they would have through the usual auction 
method. 

6. Marketing-assistance program increased returns to Mississippi vegetable and 
pecan growers.— Marketing agents of the Mississippi Department of Agriculture 
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assisted some 15,000 vegetable and peean growers in improving their returns last 
year by showing them the proper methods of harvesting, grading, packing, and 
Reckaging their produets. This work was concentrated at the Farmers’ Central 

arket at Jackson, Miss., and the several seasonal branch markets over the State 
through which about $8 million worth of Mississippi-grown products, moved 
during the year. Acreage restrictions on basic crops has resulted in the expansion 
of a number of vegetable items by growers with limited experience in vegetable 
marketing. Guidance provided these growers enabled them to increase returns 
by as much as 20 percent. 

7. Marketing program improved returns to West Virginia broiler producers.— 
As a result of the marketing assistance given the broiler industry by the West 
Virginia Department of Agriculture, broiler growers of that State received addi- 
tional returns last year estimated at $475,000 on the 22 million birds marketed. 
This increased income, equivalent to nearly three-fourths of a cent per pound, 
was achieved by giving growers the current facts on the marketing situation and 
furnishing buyers over the West Virginia market territory with information on 
individual flocks. In conjunction with the auction method of selling, also spon- 
sored under this program by the West Virginia Department of Agriculture, this 
information program has greatly aided the marketing of the State’s broiler pro- 
duction, and substantially reduced costs for both the grower and buyer. 

8. Quality improvement work on Minnesota dairy products continued.—During 
the 1956 summer season, this State department of agriculture program under 
which a mobile bacteriological laboratory moves about the State examining raw 
milk, milk in various stages of processing, and pasteurized dairy products in 
order to ascertain sources of contamination, and to suggest measures to plant 
managers for quality improvement, was conducted in Stearns, Benton, Morrison, 
and Sherbveres Counties. 

The improved quality of Minnesota dairy products resulting from this program, 
as shown by the steadily increasing number of samples that meet State standards, 
has helped to strengthen the competitive position of Minnesota dairy products. 


Distribution of payments 
The allotments, by States, for 1956 and 1957 are shown in the following tabie: 


Allotments by States 





Actual, Estimated, Actual, Estimated, 
1956 * 1957 1956 1967 
Ps poten acen~-s- ‘ $17, 211 $26, 700 || North Carolina..._....._. $58, 856 $70, 814 
MN Si NRL BME to. North Dakota_..........- 24, 000 32, 886 
California................ 98, 922 BOD OUD: Fi OR as «ein sk cc ese 11, 500 11, 500 
oe tio hncnstniic ates  * = ere Oklahoma................ 23, 000 23, 000 
En ccnh o oneesnnawsh 45, 000 EE te ee dae 6, 895 27, 218 
Leebwica Kies calue 13, 300 52,127 || Pennsylvania_._.......... 7, 000 11, 544 
SPP Peery ote reer 26, 362 23,608 || South Carolina_....._..-- 6, 140 6, 140 
Ind ae pinénbes 41, 755 52,300 || South Dakota..........- 4, 813 7, 000 
lh int ctathincuipes 10, 000 10,000 || Temnessee._..........._-- 14, 524 17, 407 
PG Sd. bbe sa bc ane kee 49, 285 58, 080 |) Texas... .-...........-... 15, 123 22, 000 
Kentucky...............- 24, 954 29, 234 || Vermont. ................ 750 4, 500 
lah tts eae 65, 850 67,665 || Virginia.................. 38, 140 47, 000 
et enntseen to gaben 40, 500 55,500 ||} Washington_._.-- ied ies 37, 000 9, 280 
Maryland _._............. 17, 507 19, 500 || West Virginia. ._...._..-- 32, 000 22, 000 
Massachusetts_.......... 7, 700 2, 700 Mi i cihuiic 65, 80, 000 
ica cinta einai 18, 927 25,690 || Wyoming....-........... 7, 000 11, 090 
Minnesota_.........-..... 23, 961 24,388 || Alaska__.... ed 3, 764 7, 030 
Mississippi___...........- 36, 341 Gp Gre ay Me bo sobs. us dtke 8, 750 
BNE 6 ikea id 38, 600 21,000 ||} Puerto Rico.............. 16, 989 12, 000 
I. nannies anys 2, 695 8, 000 
New Jersey............... 2, 661 6, 065 Sid apes aiie 1, 000, 000 1, 160, 000 
OOP BOM. 2 ks 26, 664 24, 275 


Mr. Warirren. Do you have any statement? 

Mr. We tts. I will ask Mr. Crow to make a brief general statement, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Warrten. Mr. Crow, I notice you have a $100,000 increase. 
This committee is always very much interested in your work, and you 
always make a very fine presentation to us. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT ON MATCHED-FUND WORK 


Mr. Crow. As you know, the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 
in addition to authorizing research to improve marketing, authorizes 
making funds available to the States for marketing service in order to 
show marketing firms and agencies how to apply the results of this 
research, to get adoption of the best known marketing practices, and 
to collect ra disseminate needed marketing statistics and information. 


The act further directs that this marketing service work in the 
States be done by State departments of agriculture, and authorizes 
the use of Federal funds on a matching basis to conduct approved 
marketing service projects. 


LIST OF STATES AND TERRITORIES PARTICIPATING IN PROGRAM 


There are 41 States and Territories participating in this program. 
We ‘have approved and are operating, as of this date, 122 different 
projects in the following fields: 35 States are carrying on work of 
showing farmers and marketing people how to reduce deterioration 
and spoilage of farm products in marketing channels; 24 are con- 
dueting projects to expand outlets for tarm products—moving seasonal 
surpluses and engaging in longer-range activities to expand outlets; 
26 are showing marketing agencies how to improve facilities, handling 
—” and methods; and 32 have projects in which they are 
collecting and disseminating State and local information, such as 
market news reports on country points, and statistics on production, 
prices, utilization, and the like. A list of these projects by States is 
as follows: 


List oF State Marketina Service Projects, Ocroser 1, 1955, To 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1956 
Alabama: 

2550-62.... Improving quality and expanding market outlets for eggs 
(better handling, grading, refrigerating, and displaying). 

3550-35.... Improving and maintaining quality of seed (plant-by-plant 
examination of equipment, facilities, and methods, recom- 
mendations, and subsequent improvements—peanuts, cotton- 
seed, and small grain seed). 

Alaska: 

2550-51_... Improving quality and handling methods and expanding outlets 
(grading, handling, and care of eggs by wholesalers and 
retailers; harvesting, grading, and packaging of potatoes; 
quality testing of beef produced on native forage). 

Arkansas: 

3550-10._... Improving quality of eggs (demonstrating proper methods of 
candling, grading, aie sizing; promoting use of refrigeration 
by producers for holding eggs; regional egg marketing meet- 
ing at Hot Spring). 

California: 

2550-10.... Expanding market outlets (marketing surveys for basic infor- 
mation needed to effect improvements in quality, packaging, 
and methods of sales promotion—dried: prunes, long white 
potatoes, strawberries, and asparagus). 

3550-6 Improving quality standards and packaging (Thompson seed- 
less grape maturity and Perlette grape maturity in Coachella 
Valley, containers for carrots, Crenshaw melon maturity. 
Also, 8 reports issued on work begun in previous years). 

3550-27__.. Developing methods of certifying nursery stock (clhierries, 
peaches, nectarines, almonds, plums, prunes, apricots, and 
grapes). 





California—Con. 
4550—-10___- 
4550-45 _ __- 
4550-46... - 
4550-53. __- 

Colorado: 
2550-46_ ._. 
2550-61. ._- 


Florida: 
4550-19___- 
4550—54___ 
4550-58. __- 


Georgia: 
2550-67 -_ _ _ - 


2550-68... 


2550-77 - ..- 


2550-78. - - - 


2550-79_ - . - 


4550-57 -<-<- 


Hawaii: 
2550-57_.-- 


Illinois: 
2550-16. -_-_- 


2550-50 - - . - 
2550-63. _ - 
3550-12 - _ _ - 
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Providing new basic information on tree plantings and removals 
(tree fruits and nuts) and acreage, production, utilization, 
and prices (bush berries). 

Developing methods for improving production forecasts (cling 
peathes). 

Developing methods for improving production forecasts (Bart- 
lett pears). 

Developing methods for improving production forecasts 
(grapes). 


Improving marketing practices (survey among brokers, whole- 
salers, and retailers to determine needed improvements in 
marketing and promotion of peaches). 

Determining extent and causes of off flavors in milk ‘and dairy 
products in Denver area and finding methods of correcting 
problem). 


Obtaining new basic information on location, age, size, and 
variety of citrus trees for developing improved methods of 
forecasting production. 

Improving production forecasts for citrus fruits by means of 
limb counts, frame counts, and growth and droppage surveys. 

Improving seasonal production forecasts for tomatoes. 


Improving quality and expanding market outlets for eggs 
(demonstrating proper methods of grading, packaging, and 
handling to meet requirements of egg law). 

Improving quality and expanding market outlets (how to 
grade, package, and load tomatoes, cantaloups, and watier- 
melons; proper selection and installation of equipment: at 
farmers’ markets for grading and packing cantaloups; devel- 
opment of facilities at farmers’ markets for washing, grading, 
and packing leafy green vegetables). 

Improving quality and expanding market outlets for livestock 
through better grading practices at feeder calf sales. 

Improving quality and developing market outlets for corn food 
products by means of proper sanitation practices and more 
efficient milling operations. 

Improving quality and market value of seed by determining 
where quality breakdown occurs and how improvements can 
be made. 

Providing basic data and marketing information to aid in 
developing marketing programs. 


Improving methods of grading and packing and promoting the 
adoption of standard containers (fruits and vegetables). 

Developing new and revised standards for grades of processed 
fruits and vegetables, 


Improving methods of handling and expanding market outlets 
(grading, handling, storing, and displaying eggs; grading and 
packing of slicing cucumbers and tomatoes; color chart tests 
to assist producers in marketing riper peaches). 

Providing special buyer information on peaches and experi- 
mental market news for livestock and eggs. 

Increasing the consumption of milk and dairy products by 
promotional programs in retail stores, schools, and fairs. 

Improving facilities and packing and handling methods (assisted 
in forming Cobden Tomato Cooperative and installation of 
its washing and grading machine; Little Egypt Vegetable 
Growers’: Cooperative, fiberboard carton for slicing-cucum- 
bers and new type basket for bushel pack). 
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Illinois—Con. 

4550-37__.. Providing producers and marketing agencies with new basic 
information for planning their marketing programs (varietal 
breakdown of acreage planted. or seeded for field crops; 
number of sheep by: breeds, quarterly:sow farrowings’ and 
calf and lamb births; survey of apple and peach tree num- 
bers; semiannual timber products report; assembly of data 
for marketing bulletins on various products). 

Indiana: 

2550-11____ Improving operating efficiency of grain elevators, feed mills, 
and locker plants, and providing special market information 
(storing versus selling soybeans, seasonal changes in feed 
prices, additional storage facilities, simplified weight record- 
ing system; demonstrations of improved locker plant opera- 
tions; feeder cattle demonstrations, quarterly cattle-on-feed 
reports, meat-type hogs; buyer information service on-fruits 
and vegetables). 

2550-17__.. Expanding market outlets for plentiful foods through coopera- 
tion with trade groups (Indiana Farmer-Retailer Commit- 
tee—pork, dairy products, broilers, peaches, and apples). 

2550-36._.. Improving and standardizing the quality of milk and dairy 
products (training plant personnel, grading, clinics, statewide 
conferenc‘s). 

2550-55_... Improving quality and efficiency in vegetable canning plants 
(1955-56 Indiana Canners’ Technicians’ School as well as 
on-job training, monthly newsletter on new developments in 
canning procedures). 

Providing market information (quarterly sow farrowings). 

4550-52__.. Developing an experimental market news program (hogs). 

Iowa: 

4550-32__.._ Obtaining new market information (expected marketings of 
hogs, quarterly sow farrowings, inventory data on hogs and 
cattle, and milk production and marketing patterns). 

Kansas: 

2550-18_... Improving the quality of raw milk used in manufacturing 
dairy products and of the end products (help to plant oper- 
ators in determining cause of poor quality and corrective 
action; surveys of cheese, powdered milk, ice cream, ice milk, 
cottage cheese, and condensed milk plants to improve sani- 
tation and processing). 

2550-19. __. Promoting greater consumption of foods in plentiful supply 
(eggs, milk, dairy products, and meat), and improving 
quality of eggs (development of more graded egg buying sta- 
tions, uniform basis of buying and selling, increased use of 
grade standards in retailing eggs, greater efficiency in 
handling). 

4550-7 Furnishing new market information and basic data (protein 
content of wheat, survey of grain storage capacity, wheat 
varieties of desirable milling quality, monthly prices of var- 
ious products, improvements in egg quality, quarterly sow 
farrowings, calf crop). 

Kentucky: 

2550-2 Improving marketing methods and expanding outlets (grade 
and quality pack and buyer information service for straw- 
berries, proper methods of grading and caring for eggs, op- 
erations and facilities of livestock auctions, livestock con- 
servation, weekly wool market report, beekeeping equipment 
and preparation of honey, improved quality and merchandis- 
ing of sorghum sirup). 

Providing basic data (surveys of grain storage facilities and of 
honey production and marketing). 





Louisiana: 


3550-25 - _ _ _ 
4550-11___- 


4550-13. __ 
4550-49 _ ___ 


Maine: 
2550-13-___ 


Maryland: 
2550-3 


2550-38 - _ - 


3550-24 _ __ 


4550-29 _ __- 


4550-30- _- 


Massachusetts: 


4550-50 _ _ 


Michigan: 
2550-20 - _ _ 


2550-41 _ _ - 
4550-15-_- 


4550-56 - _ - 


Minnesota: 
2550-47 _ __ 


3550-28 -_ _ - 
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Improving distribution and utilization (prices paid and demand- 
supply situation for milk; grading, packing, and handling of 
strawberries). 

Improving handling, processing, merchandising, and retailing 
techniques for poultry and eggs (voluntary ‘“‘grade label pro- 
gram,” assistance to individual processing plants and grading 
stations, wholesalers, and retailers; layout and equipment for 
new poultry processing facility). 

Improving packaging, handling, and transportation (getting 
strawberry crop to markets faster and in modern refrigerator 
cars, rail rates’for pulpwood, testimony and exhibits on pro- 
posed freight-rate increase). 

Maintaining fiber quality in cotton gins through improved 
plant operations and installation of gin equipment. 

Assembling and disseminating special market information at 
the local, area, and national level (quantities, types, and loca- 
tions of 34 farm crops). 

Assembling and disseminating special market information at 
the local or area level (pecans). 

Assembling and disseminating market information at the local, 
area, and national level (timber products). 


Improving marketing methods and expanding market outlets 
(potatoes, poultry and eggs, red meats, apples, dry beans, and 
maple sirup). 


Improving the quality and merchandising of canned fruits and 
vegetables (sanitation, quality of raw and finished products, 
operating efficiency, and facilities). 

Improving marketing and processing methods and expanding 
outlets (fresh sweetcorn, seed potatoes, sweetpotatoes, 
Italian-type tomatoes for processing, and promotion of fruits 
and vegetables in periods of peak supplies). 

Improving handling methods and facilities (moisture testing 
of corn, improved quality of soybeans through use of grade 
standards and recognition of ‘purple mottle,’”’ better loading 
of cars, and prevention of storage bottlenecks for wheat). 

Improving methods of grading and marketing livestock and 
wool (demonstrating grading methods at feeder cattle and 
calf sales and for live hogs, wool pools, livestock conservation), 

Providing new basic information (special cattle survey by 
major farming regions, survey of apple and peach production 
and marketing methods). 


Obtaining new basic data on vegetables (acreage intentions, 
yield, production, prices, and total farm value for 46 vege- 
tables). 

Obtaining basic data for cranberries (cultural practices and 
marketing methods). 


Developing methods of certifying nursery stock (cherries, 
peaches, and strawberries). 

Improving grading, handling, and packing (fruits and vegetables 
at Benton Harbor market; poultry and eggs at retail stores). 

Providing special market information (fruit tree counts; prog- 
ress reports on onion crop in competing State; production 
estimates of principal varieties of apples). 

Developing an expanded market news service (livestock, 
poultry and eggs, and other preducts). 


Improving quality and expanding market outlets (mobile 
bacteriological laboratory for dairy products, milk-vending 
machines; proposed egg law; grading and labeling of honey 
and maple products; promotion of certified seed potatoes). 

Developing methods of certifying nursery stock (Prunus 
varieties). 





Minnesota—Con. 
4550-26. _.- 


Mississippi: 
2550-21... - 
2550-27 _ __- 
2550-76-..- 


4550-18. ... 


Missouri; 
2550-64 _ _ __ 


4550-47 _ __- 
Montana: 

2550-52_._- 

4550-34-___- 


New Jersey: 
4550-42 - - 


New York: 
2550-26. .__ 


2550-64- . . - 


4550-16... 


North Carolina: 


3550-29 _ _ . - 
3550-31 - __. 


3550-32... 
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Providing new basie data (milk and dairy products; size and 
breed composition of breeder turkey hen flocks; quarterly 
sow farrowings). 


Improving methods of handling fluid milk and milk used in 
processing. 

Improving methods of harvesting, grading, loading, packing, 
and packaging vegetables. 

Maintaining quality and expanding market outlets for poultry 
and eggs. 

Providing new basic data and marketing information (acreage, 
yield, and production estimates for corn and oats; livestock 
inventories; statistics on commercial vegetables; statistical 
summaries on production, utilization, and marketing). 


Improving quality and expanding market outlets (registered 
cattle for breeding; survey of facilities and methods used in 
dairy manufacturing plants; promoting consumption of dairy 
products, eggs, apples, and strawberries; buyer information 
service on applies, watermelons, and cantaloups; improved 
pieking and packaging of strawberries). 

Obtaining and analyzing new basic data (quarterly reports on 
prospective hog marketings; varieties and color of hybrid 
seed corn). 


Improving quality (grading and care of eggs at retail level; 
improving operations of dairy plants). 

Obtaining new basic data (data on protein content and varieties 
of wheat by counties for purpose of obtaining better balance 
between production and demand for wheat with high-protein 
content). 


.. Providing basic data (prospective yields, expected harvest 


dates, and competitive supplies from other States for fruits 
and vegetables; acreage, yield, and production of blueberries 
and cranberries by counties and townships; special reports 
on fall pigs, wheat, turkeys, apples, and milk), 


Providing special market information (f. 0. b. farm level report 
on eggs; quarterly reports on livestock auction marketings; 
weekly reports on Christmas trees, apples, and maple 
products). : 

Maintaining quality and improving distribution (uniform 
packaging of fruits and vegetables; survey of Niagara Falls 
market). 

Providing new basic data (survey of muckland areas; purchases 
of grapes within and out of State and primary use; list.of 
fruit and vegetable processing plants by areas and counties). 


Improving efficiency of cotton gins and corn meal mills (reduc- 
tion in “rough prep’’ cotton). 

Testing cotton fibers (length, strength, fineness, uniformity, 
and maturity). 

Improving marketing practices and expanding outlets (more 
adequate facilities and equipment to improve grading and 
packing, and buyer. information service, for fruits and: vege- 
tables; special sales of livestock on basis of uniform grades 
and weights; wool pools; facilities, processing, and packaging 
of poultry and eggs; standard grades for tobacco; increased 
consumption of milk). 

Improving facilities and methods for handling grain (facilities 
for storing, drying, fumigation, and grading; improved and 
increased use of grading). 

Providing new basic data (surveys of peaches, apples, and sweet- 
potatoes). 


87767—57—pt. 2——39 
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North Dakota: 

2550-40__.. Improving quality of milk and cream (plans for milkhouses 
complying with grade A standards; cooling facilities in cream 
buying stations). 

3550-36___. Preventing deterioration and contamination of grain in storage 
(special emphasis on wheat, countywide programs on rodent- 
control measures). 

Ohio: 
4550-43__.. Providing experimental market news (hogs and grain). 
4550-51_.... Providing new basic information (quarterly hogs reports). 
Oklahoma: 

2550-12.... Improving quality and expanding market outlets (grading, 
plant operations, and marketing methods for poultry and 
eggs, cantaloups, watermelons, strawberries, and sweet- 
potatoes; promoting consumption of honey; buyer informa- 
tion on pecans and hay; daily reports on supply and price 
situation of various products). 

Oregon: 

2550-66.... Improving quality of meat and meat products (survey™of 
practices and processing methods in slaughtering plants; 
information from retailers for use by 1957 State legislature 
in determining need for compulsory inspection for plants 
not under Federal inspection). 

2550-73_... Maintaining quality of filberts in storage. 

2550-74__.. Improving grading and handling of potatoes, 

2550-75... Improving quality and handling of seeds. 

4550—41.._.. Improving crop forecasts and estimates for filberts. 

Pennsylvania: 

2550—-59_... Improving quality of potatoes (improvements in facilities, 
grading, and packing). 

2550—-80._.. Expanding market outlets through promotional programs and 
quality improvement. 

4550-59__.. Providing marketing information on supplies, utilization, 
market movements, and facilities. 

4550-60__.. Providing basic information on fruit tree numbers by varieties 
and ages. 

Puerto Rico: 

2550-8 Expanding outlets and improving quality maintenance (proper 
methods of grading, handling, packing, and merchandising 
fruits and vegetables; tentative grade standards for taniers; 
amended regulation on sweetpotato shipments; and inspee- 
tion and grading of coffee). 

2550-69.... Improving the quality of processed products by use of quality 
standards and regulations (gandules and guava nectar and 


Improving marketing facilities (number, location, condition, 
and operation at various distribution levels). 


South Carolina: 

4550-4 Improving and expanding market information (weekly report 
on eggs set and chicks placed; monthly bulletin on crops and 
livestock ; bulletin on prices received by farmers; price index; 
special reports on pecans, livestock slaughter, honey produc- 
tion, calf and lamb crops, chickens raised, wool production, 
hybrid corn acreage, and wheat varieties; county estimates 
of livestock numbers; forecasts of vegetable production). 

South Dakota: 

4550-25_... Providing experimental market news and new basic data (quar- 
terly pig surveys; grain storage capacity survey for corn and 
small grains; chicken and egg survey; plantings of barley by 
varieties; planting and harvesting patterns of various crops). 

Tennessee: 

2550-29_... Improving marketing methods and expanding outlets for 
poultry and eggs (candling, grading, packing, and merchan- 
dising methods). 

2550-30.... Improving methods of marketing livestock (feeder calf and 
slaughter cattle sales; lamb and wool pools). 





Tennessee—Con. 
* 4550— 


Texas: - 
2550-65 __-_. 


2550-70. - - - 


Vermont: 
2 


Virginia: 


2550-44 _ . -- 


3550-15 - -- - 


_ 3550-33 - .-- 


Washington: 
2550-39. .. 


4550-55. --_- 


West Virginia: 
2550-56 - -_- 


4550-40 ._- 
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Providing special marketing information (daily releases on 
market conditions and prices for live broilers, eggs, fowl, 
roosters, and turkeys). 


Expanding outlets and improving quality (promoting grading 
sweetpotatoes; buyer information on sweetpotatoes, water- 
melons, and pecans; emergency assistance in locating boxcars 
and storage facilities for grain). 

Expanding outlets and improving quality of poultry and eggs 

proposed egg law drafted, proper labeling and grading, 
turkey census, daily releases on price and supply of poultry 
and turkeys). 


Expanding outlets and improving the quality of milk (deter- 
mining extent and cause of off-flavors). 


Improving marketing methods for eggs (proper methods of 
grading and caring, sample grade-out method). 

Improving methods and facilities for handling and storing 
grain and hay (development of grain marketing centers for 
providing services such as price information, equipment 
arrangement, operations, farm and commercial storage 
facilities, grading methods, buying and selling on basis of 
grade, better transportation methods). 

Providing special market information (weekly price outlook 
report; special promotion campaigns for various products). 

Improving livestock grading and marketing methods (démon- 
strations of live hog and careass grades, stocker ewe and 
special livestock sales, report on livestock sold through local 
auctions). 

Improving marketing practices and expanding outlets (plastic 
pints for strawberry pack; field crates for storing apples and 
fresh packs out of storage; improving grade and pack through 
“apple rings’; marketing cooperatives for sweetpotatoes, 
green tomatoes, and strawberries), 

Improving grading, handling, and processing methods for 
canning tomatoes (better facilities, stricter sanitary code, 
higher quality product, and promotion of greater diversifi- 
cation in operations of plants). 

Improving marketing facilities and handling methods (equip- 
ment and labor efficiency in apple packing houses; markct 
facilities at Roanoke). 


Improving marketing methods and expanding outlets (har- 
vesting and handling methods for potatoes to reduce stem 
end discoloration; milk-vending machines). 

Providing special market information and basic data (county- 
by-county data for various commodities; information on 
acreage, plantings, and harvesting methods and equipment 
for cranberries). 


Improving grading, handling, and marketing (buyer informa- 
tion service on apples, peaches, and broilers; improved 
grading and packing at farmers’ markets for eggs, fruits, 
and vegetables; feeder calf and cattle demonstrational sales; 
tobacco). 

Providing basic data and experimental market news (monthly 
releases on poultry and dairy production trends, prices, 
storage holdings, and cost of feeds; price quotations for 
broilers and turkeys; egg, poultry and vegetable prices 
by grades; county data for crops and livestock; preliminary 
plans for livestock price reporting service covering auctions), 
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Wisconsin: 

2550-9~ - 2 _. Improving marketing practices, expanding outlets, and: con- 

ucting experimental market news (“Cheese Week’ and 
“June Dairy Month” campaigns; promotional activities at 
wholesale and retail levels for poultry, eggs, and meats; 
price reporting on live broilers and tobacco). 

3550-11_:.. Providing technical assistance to marketing agencies in im- 
proving operations (assistance to small dairy plants in 
problems of consolidation and financing and building mul- 
tiple-product plants). 

3550-26.... Improving quality of dairy products (causes of quality defects 
in milk and dairy products at producer or dairy plant level 
and corrective measures; greater percentage of grade A or 
AA butter since passage of compulsory grade labeling law 
im 1953), 

4550-5. _..- Providing new basic data (special survey of Cheddar cheese 
production, area variations in supply of grade A milk, milk 
production on township basis, ‘““Wisconsin Dairying’’; feeder 
pig marketing information, quarterly pig reports; production 
and marketing of honey and beeswax, cucumber pickles, 
ee maple. products; county agricultural data 

ulletins). 
Wyoming: 

2550-60.... Improving quality (grading, candling, and packaging eggs; 
processing, grading, handling, storing, and displaying meat 
and dairy rocueleh. 

4550-38.... Supplying basic data (cattle movements from brand certificates, 
estimates of irrigated and nonirrigated crop acreages and 
production). 


Mr. Crow. You will recall that last year you increased the funds 
for this program somewhat. I would like to report briefly what was 
done with this increase. We were able to make small expansions of 
the work in 25 States, including the addition of 1 new State—Vermont. 
We have inaugurated 18 new projects since this time last year, and 
increased the amount of work done on 6 others. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY STATES INCREASED 


The States last year increased their support of the program by a 
larger amount than the Federal increase. In order to get the ‘best 
use of the Federal funds used in this program, we did several things 
during the year. First, we got the advice of 13 advisory committees 
as to the kind of work which they felt was needed most in the market- 
ing service field. We reviewed with the State people the problems in 
the States and their proposed program for deal'ng with them. 

When a project proposal was sent to us, we checked it with market- 
ing specialists in the Department who are best informed on that 
subject, and approved those projects that seemed to be most useful. 

uring the year we continued to urge the State research, service, 
and educational agencies to work together and to work with industry 
in their State in planning and carrying on projects. For this purpose 
a meeting was held in Raleigh of representatives of the extension 
services, the experiment stations, and the State departments of agri- 
culture to discuss how to get better coordination of these agencies in 
planning and conducting their marketing programs. In order to show 
clearly how toaccomplish this and the effectiveness of this approach, 
a report on the use of this joint attack in solving grain marketing 
problems in North Carolina was presented to the people attending 
this meeting. In that presentation the experiment station showed 
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how it carried on research to find the answers, the service peoplé”of 
the State department of agriculture showed: what part they had ‘in it, 
and the educational people of the extension service explained their 
contribution. Then they presented the results that had come from 
the program. 

During the year, to the extent that we could, we sent our specialists 
into the States to advise them on the conduct of the work and help 
improve the work being done. Two-.short courses were conducted at 
the request of these State people to enable them to learn how to do a 
better job. 

We required, as I mentioned last year, that these matching funds 
be kept in a separate account in the State, and we checked those 
accounts to be sure that the money was properly spent. Each State 
was provided with the results of the work done in the other States 
and with the appropriate research results which they could apply. 

Last year I gave a number of examples of work being done in several 
States. For that reason it seems that we might omit discussion of 
examples at this time, but I have prepared a few for the record in 
case they are desired. By commodity groups, 22 States are working 
on dairy products, 26 on poultry and eggs; 28 on fruits and vegetables 
3 on ways of certifying virus-free nursery stock, 27 on livestock a 
meats, 18 on grain, 3 on tobacco, 4 on cotton, 3 on seed, and several 
on miscellaneous products. 


REASONS FOR REQUESTING INCREASE IN FUNDS 


Mr. Crow. We have requested an increase of $100,000 for the 
coming year for several reasons. In the first place, production pat- 
terns are changing in many States. Where areas are going into the 
production of new commodities, growers and handlers need help in 
planning the facilities for marketing those products; they need to be 
shown how to grade, handle, and pack them; outlets must be found; 
and they need additional information of a statistical nature on pro- 
duction, prices, and market demands. 

In many States there are both short- and long-term problems of 
finding outlets for surpluses, so more work is needed in that field. " It is 
especially helpful to be able to remove a short-time surplus of peaches, 
watermelons, or some other perishable product. A little help at the 
right time has been quite beneficial. 

There are also increased pressures to find and adopt ways of holding 
down some of the marketing costs. Hence, it is proposed that this 
$100,000 increase would go for carrying on work of increasing sales of 
farm products, holding down marketing costs, and showing the people 
how to reduce deterioration and spoilage. 

I would like to point out that this year the State legislatures are 
meeting throughout the country. Many of them are considering 
proposals for increased appropriations for this program, and are 
expecting such additional Mads to be matched by increased Federal 
funds. e are not requesting enough increased Federal funds to be 
able to match all those projects; but this would enable us to go some 
distance in matching some of the increases. 

The last point that I want to make, unless you have a question, is 
that the proposals which we are making for expansion of this program 
have been reviewed and recommended by 13 advisory committees: © 
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Mr. Warrren. Mr. Crow, I wish you would list in more detail the 
projects that you are carrying on and the results that you are obtain- 
ing from them. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


MB. Examp.es or Marketine Servick Work Brine Done sy States 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 





Marketing service projects are being carried on in 22 States to improve the 
marketing of dairy products. Vermont inaugurated a program during the year to 
increase the use of fluid milk by improving its flavor. To detertine the extent 
and cause of off flavor, samples of milk delivered to 79 of the 83 shipping plants 
were tested, as well as samples of deliveries made by producers to retailers. here 
off-flavor milk was detected, the cause of the poor flavor was determined, and 
corrective measures were suggested. 

For several years, Wisconsin has carried on a marketing service program to 
improve the quality of butter produced in the State by locating low-quality 

roducts and showing producers and marketing agencies what should be done to 
improve the quality of their products. Since the initiation of this program in 1951, 
the percentage of undergrade butter (89 score or less) has dropped from 37 percent 
to 7 percent of the production. In cooperation with industry groups, Wisconsin 
also has conducted cheese promotion campaigns in 21 cities, reaching about 3 
million families. Followup tests of the results of these campaigns show that 
sales during the week of the campaign increased by about 50 percent, and that 
during the following 4 weeks they averaged about 25 percent more than the volume 
sold before the campaign. 

In Mississippi, about 600 producers were assisted in adopting handling pro- 
cedures and installing the equipment required to maintain quality. This work 
resulted in the improvement of the quality of more than 400 million pounds of 
milk, which is about one-half of the State’s annual milk production. 

The other 19 States working on dairy products were engaged in activities to 
improve quality, improve marketing facilities and equipment, assist in the con- 
solidation of dairy plants, encourage the installation of milk-vending machines 
and other steps to expand outlets, and to collect and disseminate marketing 
information by counties on such subjects as dairy cattle numbers, milk production, 
utilization, storage holdings, and prices. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 





Twenty-six States are working on poultry- and egg-marketing problems. 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Tennessee did extensive work in demonstrating egg 
pen to producers and handlers and in promoting the sale of eggs on a grade basis. 
a result, the graded eggs sold at prices 6 cents or more per dozen higher than the 
ungraded eggs. In Kansas, egg breaking plants reported that the improved 
quality of 1 million cases purchased during the year resulted in increased returns 
to producers of 1 cent per dozen, or about $300,000. 
also endieted in remodeling 10 egg-handling facilities, and Oklahoma 
18 poultry-processing plants. Similar work was done in Illinois and Louisiana. 
North Carolina assisted 35 poultry processors in improving their processing opera- 
tions, and helped 6 plants in the remodeling of their buildings and in the installation 
of new equipment which cut their operating costs by an estimated $120,000 per 


















Several States increased sales of poultry and eggs by promotional campaigns, 
and 14 assembled and disseminated marketing information on production, 
marketings, storage stocks, market conditions, and prices. Through experi- 
mental market news programs, quoting broiler and egg prices at country points, 
several States increased the prices at the assembly points by bringing them more 
nearly in line with the prices prevailing in the larger markets. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 





Twenty-eight States conducted marketing service programs in the fruit and 
vegetable field. During the year, 24 of these States were engaged in work to 
improve the grading, handling, and packing of these products. Kentucky by 
demonstrating proper methods of picking, grading, and packing strawberries to 
about 2,000 growers, helped increase the pack of U. 8. No. 1 berries by about 25 
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percent, which increased the returns to growers by an estimated $125,000. 
Georgia by showing growers how to grade, pack, and eliminate culls of tomatoes 
and cantaloups, helped them get about $2 more per field box for tomatoes than 
in the previous year and about twice as much for cantaloups. Illinois successfully 
used color charts to help producers know when to harvest peaches, and developed 
a special pack for cucumbers in one area of the State which brought about 75 cents 
more per bushel than the average price in competing markets. 

Twelve States assisted in improving facilities and equipment, in designing and 
locating new facilities, and in improving work methods for the purpose of reducing 
or holding down costs of marketing fruits and vegetables. Kentucky helped with 
the establishment of new facilities in Louisville and Somerset, Virginia assisted 
several apple houses in installing proper handling equipment and methods, and 
West Virginia assisted operators of packing sheds for apples and peaches in 
selecting and installing equipment. 

Ten States were engaged in activities to expand outlets and increase the sales 
of fruits and vegetables. Some of these conducted special promotional campaigns 
to move short-time seasonal surpluses, while others such as California made 
studies to determine the possibilities of improving the longer time sales of their 
erotics, by changes in merchandising methods, type of package, and variety 

roduced. 
z Several States were engaged in providing needed marketing information on 
fruits and vegetables. A citrus-tree count in Florida was almost completed, and 
efforts are now being made to improve the forecasting of citrus production. 
Several States made tree counts or acreage surveys of other fruits. California 
made considerable progress in developing objestive sampling methods with which 
to improve production forecasts for peaches and pears. It is planned that the 
results of the peach forecasting work will be adopted during the coming season. 
A weekly planting report for tomatoes in Florida is proving very valuable in fore- 
casting the volume of tomatoes that will be placed on the market at different times 
of the year. 
NURSERY STOCK 


Three States are conducting projects the purpose of which is to develop ways 
of certifying virus-free nursery stock. Under the California program, the greatest 


progress toward the development of a certification program has been made on 
cherries and grapes, and regulations pertaining to the registration of virus-free 
cherry trees and grapevines became effective in September 1956. In Minnesota 
the greatest progress has been made in the work on Prunus nursery stock, for 
which plans are being developed to initiate a certification program. Michigan 
is emphasizing work on strawberries. 


LIVESTOCK AND MEATS 


A variety of activities are being carried on by 27 States working on the market- 
ing of livestock and meats. Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia assisted in organizing and conducting 
sales where livestock was sold on a graded basis. This work was carried on to 
show livestock producers and handlers the difference between the various grades 
of livestock and to encourage the sales of the livestock on a graded basis. These 
States report that where the animals were sold by grade at these sales, they 
brought returns of several dollars more per head than the prices prevailing at 
the regular auctions. 

Kentucky and Maryland also did extensive work to show how to reduce injury 
to livestock by improving loading ramps, sorting pens, and other methods of 
handling. Oregon conducted a study to determine the need for a meat inspection 
program. 

Indiana initiated an experimental price reporting program covering 61 local 
hog markets, after which the price differential between these markets and Indian- 
apolis narrowed by about 6 cents per 100 pounds for the lighter hogs and about 
32 cents per 100 pounds for the heavier ones. In order to give better estimates 
of the number of hogs that would be available for the market, the aeetserne sow 
farrowing report was continued on a coordinated basis in Illinois, Indiana, lowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

Eight States provided assistance in expanding outlets for livestock and meats— 
Missouri promoting the marketing of higher quality breeding stock, Wisconsin 
emphasizing the promotion of pork, and other States promoting the sales of 
products in surplus supply. 
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GRAIN 

















During the year 18 States conducted marketing service programs pertaining to 

ain. Several States, such as Maryland, North Carolina, and Virginia, assisted 
in increasing returns to growers by encouraging sales by grade. In Maryland 
the program has developed to the point where practically all dealers are buying 
soybeans on a grade basis. These three States also did extensive work with 
grain elevators and others to expand the commercial grain storage capacity 
of the area and to improve grain handling methods. North Dakota concentrated 
on the provision of assistance on methods of preventing deterioration and con- 
tamination of grain in storage. As a part of this program, demonstrations were 
held to train farmers, grain handlers, and others in control procedures, and 
$15 farmers and 121 elevator operators were assisted in dealing with their rodent 
problems. In Indiana 61 grain elevators and feed mills were assisted in improving 
the operation of their facilities, with emphasis on increasing the efficiency of labor, 


TOBACCO 






































North Carolina, West Virginia, and Wisconsin carried on marketing service 
work pertaining to tobacco. This work centered around maintaining and improv- 
ing product quality and assembling and disseminating marketing information. 
All three of these States assisted tobacco farmers in the best methods of sorting, 
grading, and otherwise preparing tobacco for market, and in displaying the 
product on the sales floor. 

COTTON 





Marketing service activities pertaining to cotton were conducted by Louisiana, 
North Carolina, Virginia, and Missouri. For several years Louisiana has worked 
with cotton ginners to improve their equipment and methods in order to reduce 
gin-damaged cotton, with the result that the percentage of such cotton has 
declined from 12 percent of the total prior to the initiation of the program to less 
than 2 percent. In North Carolina the same type of work has reduced, over 
period of years, the percentage of gin-damaged cotton from 16 percent to 1 percent, 
which the State estimates has increased the income to growers by about $1 million 
per year. North Carolina also is carrying on a cotton fiber testing program, 
under which it collects samples each week from 27 ginning and marketing points, 
conducts the necessary tests, and releases reports which show the fiber length, 
strength, uniformity, and maturity of cotton produced in various parts of the 
State. This program provides cotton merchants and mills with information 
about the quality of cotton available in the different areas, and helps them locate 
the cotton they desire for specific uses. 

The Missouri Department of Agriculture, in cooperation with industry groups, 
helped to bring about a reduction in freight rates on cotton. These reductions 
amounted to 50 cents per bale on movements to New Orleans, and ranged from a 
few cents to $1.30 per bale to mill points in the Southeast. Annual savings 
resulting from these reductions in the cost of transporting cotton will amount to 
several hundred thousands of dollars. 


SEED 


Three States—Alabama, Georgia, and Oregon—are carrying on activities per- 
taining to seed marketing. This work is concerned with the improvement and 
maintenance of seed quality through the development and adoption of better 
handling and processing methods. The program in Alabama has been conducted 
for several years. Work in this field was initiated in Georgia and Oregon during 
the year. 

OTHER PRODUCTS 





The matching fund program also serves the producers of wool, honey, sorghum 
syrup, dry beans, nuts, and timber products. However, the activities on these 
miscellaneous commodities are much more restricted than on the commodities 
discussed above. One of the more effective projects for these commodities is an 
experimental market news report on timber products, which provides information 
on sales and prices of various timber products in different parts of Louisiana. 
This service has been instrumental in increasing the returns to growers of these 

roducts in the various sections of the State where the number of outlets available 

restricted and growers had not heretofore been in a position to know the market 
value of their products. 


Mr. Warten. Mr. Marshall? 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. MarsHa.u. Are there any funds in your Department used for 
the rural development program? 

Mr. Crow. Not in the sense that you are asking the question, Mr. 
Marshall, but we have activities that come mighty close to it. 

The House Committee on Agriculture, in looking into the problems 
of the family-size farm, made the comment that it found a great deal 
of the work under this program to be useful to the family-size farm. 
In this work there is a great concentration of activity in showing small 
farmers and handlers how they should grade, pack, and handle prod- 
ucts, in providing facilities to bring together the small quantities that 
are produced by the family-size farm, and in providing marketing 
information to those people. So while we have no projects labeled in 
he war that. you mention, many of them touch very closely on that 

eld. 


WORK ON STRAWBERRY MARKETING IN KENTUCKY 


Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Crow, as you well know, some 20 years ago 
Kentucky was one of the large strawberry producing States. Due to 
weather changes and other factors that entered into the picture alon 
about that time, the farmers became very much discouraged, ind 
strawberry pens dropped off considerably. I want you to know 
that in my home State of Kentucky we appreciate the fine work that 
has been accomplished with strawberries. I notice under your pro- 
Ser activities you cite strawberries and what has been done in 

entucky. 

You point out, Mr. Crow, that in Kentucky, for instance, the straw- 
bear. sales were 536,000 crates in 1956 as against 262,000 in 1955. 

The fine work that your division has done with our land-grant col- 
lege and our State officials has certainly produced results. This is a 
crop that is marketed at the time that the farmer needs the money, 
and it has been of great benefit to my State. I want to thank you 
for your fine statement. 

Mr. Crow. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Warrren. Mr. Vursell? 

Mr. Vurseiu. I don’t think I have a question. I am always in- 
terested in what Mr. Crow has to say as to research. I think as usual 
he has given a very fine statement today, and I want to commend his 
activities and his work and that of his Department along this line, 


MARKET FACILITIES WORK 


Mr. Anprersen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question 
of Mr. Crow, please. 

Where do you have new markets under construction, Mr. Crow, 
that might be of interest to the committee if we could find the time 
to go and look them over? 

Mr. Crow. During the past year there were new markets under 
construction or completed in 11 places. In Birmingham, Ala., a food- 
distribution center has just been completed.. Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and Rochester, N. Y., are others. A new market was opened recently 
in Raleigh, N. C. 
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In Atlanta a new market is under construction, consisting of over 
200 wholesale houses. and spaces under sheds for. a thousand farmer 
trucks and trucks of others who bring in products to sell. - 

In Philadelphis considerable progress is being made. The city has 
acquired 400 acres of land for a food-distribution center, the major 
sewers are being laid, and the site is being graded. A corporation 
set up for the development of the food center is circulating an informa- 
tional folder to the industry preparatory to taking leases for the 
buildings that will be constructed there. In San Juan the site is 
being prepared. A small market is being built, and part of it already 
occupied, in Worcester, Mass. There has been an expansion in 
Miami. Two country point facilities have been built—one in Somer- 
set, Ky., and the other in Blackville, S. C. Those are the major 
activities on the construction of wholesale market centers during the 
year. In addition, we gave some assistance to several grain-marketing 
facilities, livestock auctions, poultry processing and egg assembly 
plants, and frozen food plants, but these 11 are the facilities I think 
you have in mind. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, the other year Mr. Crow was 
kind enough to show a few members of this subcommittee, or go with 
us when we inspected—I believe it was the Philadelphia-New York 
market, was it not? 

Mr. Crow. That is right. 

Mr. Anprrsen. And that was very helpful to me _ personally 
and I would like to have the opportunity later in the spring to look 
over some up-to-date market, Mr. Crow, if you could arrange such 
a little inspection tour. 

Mr. Crow. We shall be glad to. 

Mr. Wuirten. I think this committee does far too little of that, 
due to the fact that we are tied up all day, in hearings for some 4 
months out of the session. I certainly believe in it and hope that we 
can find an opportunity to make some other ground inspections in 
connection with your work. 

Mr. AnpversEN. If I recall rightly, Mr. Chairman, we joined with 
that the other year an inspection of the Eastern Laboratory, did we 
not, Mr. Crow. 

Mr. Crow. That is right. And Plum Island, too, as I recall. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is right, Plum Island. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. In that 2- or 3-day inspection tour we really had 
the opportunity to see much upon which we have to make decisions 
here in this subcommittee. And I would like, Mr. Chairman, to 
suggest at this time that we work up a little 3-day tour of that nature 
sometime late this spring, when the subcommittee can find the time to 
take part in it. 

Mr. Wuirten. We will be pleased to have that done, and we 
express the hope now that we will find time do to it. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. Depending on the time, of course. 


MATCHED-FUND WORK ON EGG-MARKETING PROBLEMS 


Mr. Vursevu. My wife told me last night that she paid 60 cents for 
eggs per dozen, and I have been receiving some complaints late this 
fall when I was out in southern Illinois of eggs selling as low as 20 and 
25 cents, maybe a little lower. I was wondering if there is anything 


in the Marketing Service—I doubt» if\ there is—that can help that 
situation more than it is being helped? I am wondering why whether 
or not itis overproduction or whether part of the fault of the con- 
sumer paying so much more for eggs than the farmer gets—what might 
be the cause of that, if you know? 

Mr. Crow. We have some projects under the matched fund pro- 

am that deal directly with this problem. I think part of the reason 

or the wide margin is that in so many producing areas the eggs are 
being sold on a current-receipt basis rather than being graded and 
packed as they should to produce the best income. In Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Tennessee, during the past year, extensive work was 
done in promoting the sales of eggs on a graded basis, and the graded 
eggs sold at prices of at least 6 cents a dozen higher than the ungraded, 
and some areas received considerably more than a 6-cent premium. 

Many States are working to get egg assembly plants and grading 
stations established where they are needed. Some are developing 
country-point market news services in order to acquaint people with 
the prices they should get, and by so doing are bringing the prices at 
the country points in line with each other and with terminal market 
prices. ‘These are merely examples of things that are being done to 
try to solve that problem. 

Mr. Wairren. Thank you, Mr. Crow, we are very much interested 
in your work. We always feel that the program is in good hands 
when you have charge of it. 

Mr. Crow. Thank you. 


ScHoot Luncw PrRoGRAM 


Program and financing 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: 
1. F assistance: 
(a) Cash payments to States $66, 871, 676 
(6) Commodity procurement (sec. 6) 14, 825, 739 
2. Operating expenses 
Total obligations 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers to other accounts 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation 83, 236, 197 


Obligations by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Total number of permanent positions ‘ 171 
Average number of all employees... ......--..-- ie cee tliit 163 
Number of employees at end of year..................-----.-- 169 





Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
DE GEE ccrwtnttiewtwowewssanweic.ccccecrn cone $5, 294 
eine ccaivcbichonsnnbuceescen GS-7.2 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $3, 836 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 
1957 estimate 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SPRVICE—continued 


Personal services: 
Permanent 
Regul aan she 52-week base 
ar pay above 52-wee 
Pesuail bore tea 


8 
s 


vel 
‘Transportation of things. 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
— and materials 
Equipment 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Cash payments : 66, 871, 676 
Contribution to retirement fund..................-- 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 


4,82 wy 


— 
Nn 
s 


=“ QSEESE 
8 


8 pas 


on 
mmn 


$| $822 2322223232 | 35 


z 
s 


Total, Agricultural Marketing Service j 67, 850, 424 
ALLOCATION TO COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


Total number of permanent positions._........ 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary................- 
Average grade.................-..- 


01 ¥ Personal services: 
Permanent positions_. Ti Rint aiia hcntigilanapiare 
Regular pay above 52-week RNAs shh os ceca . 
Payment above basic rates 


‘Total personal services._................-.-- 
Trevel_s..... ei a, 
Transportation of things...______- 
Communication serviees______-.. 

Rents and utility services._____- 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services. .__-..- 

Services performed by other agencies.. 
Supplies and materials.........__- 
BPquipment_ ecto aon aan 
Grants. subsidies, and contributions................-..-- 14, 825, 739 15, 000, 000 14, 962, 600 

~ *“Gontribution to retirement fund__..........-...------|---.------ poopeeey : 6, 100 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities.._...........--.------- 48 80 
ance and-eesessments: <=. 2 ......-.-..---2-- 2-4. 92 Ls 150 


PEt Fat te ei es 
Total, Commodity Stabilization Service _i4, 903, 836 15, 116, 000 15, 078, 400 


ALLOCATION TO AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


Total number of permanent positions 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions 

Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year. ...-.-...---------------- 





Average salaries and grades: 
Genera] schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade_.._...-....-- 
Ungraded positions: Average salary - 





01. Personal services: 
Permanent positions. 
Positions other than"permanent... Dideadevdonncenvucall 
Regular pay above 52-week base 


Total personal services 
07. Other contractual services. 
Services performed by other agencies 
Total, Agricultural Research Service 


Total obligations 82, 786,437 | 100, 000, 000 


ET 
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Budget authorizations, eapenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation $88, 236,197 | $100, 000 
ob ‘3 balance brought forward 480, 470 306 804 
Restored from certified Claims account 798 


Total budget authorizations available 83,716,667 | 100,367, 602 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations 99, 500, 000 99, 500, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 316, 800 500, 


i EES 99, 816, 800 100, 000, 000 
Balance no longer available: 
— (expiring for obligation) | 
t 
Obliga 366, | 


Total expenditures and balances 83, 716, 667 | 100, 367, o02 | 100, 550, 802 


Mr. Wuirren. We pass on now to the school-lunch program. In 
connection with that, I would like pages 85 through 95 of the justifi- 
cations inserted in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


School-lunch program 


Appropriation Act, 1957, and base for 1958 $100, 000, 000 
Budget estimate, 1958 100, 000, 000 


Project statement 


Increase (+) 
or decrease 
1957 (—), retire- 1958 
(estimated) ment costs (estimated) 
(Public Law 
854) 


1. Food assistance: 
(a) Cash payments to States............| $66, 871,676 . 
(b) Commodity procurement 14, 825, 739 : 1 —$37, 400 

2. Operatin a 1, 089, 022 1 +-37, 400 

Uno ligated balance 448, 835 

Total retirement costs (Public Law 854) __.....- [+-65, 300] [65, 300) 
Total available or estimate | °100, 000, 000 

Transfer in 1957 estimates to “Salaries and 

expenses, Office of the Secretary of Agricul- 


Total appropriation or estimate 


1 An additional $37,400 is required in ‘‘Operating expenses’’ to cover part of the costs of the contribution 
to the retirement fund, with a corresponding reduction in Sec. 6: Commodity Procurement. The total 
estimated cost of the retirement contribution is $65,300 of which it is planned to absorb $27,900. Any further 
absorption would reduce the level of operations below the minimum required for efféctive administration 
of this program. A full explanation of retirement cost estimates appears in the preface at the beginning 
of the explanatory notes. ‘ 
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» STATUS OF, PROGRAM 


The school lunch program is designed to— 
1, Broaden the market for agricultural food commodities by: 

(a) Providing an expanded market for agricultural commodities through 
a purchases of food by school-lunch programs in commercial channels of 
trade, 

(6) Serving as a valuable outlet for agricultural commodities purchased by 
the Department to alleviate local and seasonal surpluses; 

(c) Expanding the outlet for highly nutritious foods, particularly in areas 
of nutritional deficiencies; 

(d)| Introducing a wider variety of foods, thus creating a demand for com- 
modities that many housewives would not otherwise buy. 

. Improve the health and well-being of the Nation’s children by— 

(a) Providing them a well-balanced lunch at school to help fill their daily 
nutritional requirements. 

Experience indicates that children who get lunch under this program, com- 
pared with those who do not, show: 

(1) More rapid gain in weight and height; 

(2) Better attendance records; 

(3) Improvement in scholastic standing; 

(4) Better deportment; 

(5) Higher resistance to colds and other illnesses. 

(6). Developing proper and nutritionally beneficial food habits which will 
continue in later life. 

Current activity under the program includes— 
1. Furnishing cash assistance to schools for food purchases by: 

(a) Apportioning among the States and Territories a minimum of 75 per- 
cent of the total funds available on the basis of need as indicated by: 

_ State per capita income compared with United States per capita 
income; 

(2) State population of children 5 to 17 years of age. 

(b) Paying the apportioned funds to State agencies on a quarterly basis 
to enable them to reimburse participating schools for a portion of the food 
costs of lunches served when the schools— 

(1) Agree to operate on a nonprofit basis; 

(2) Serve meals meeting minimum nutritional standards prescribed 

by the Secretary of Agriculture; 
(3) Offer luncheon to all children attending the school and serve it 
free or at reduced cost to children who are unable to pay the full cost; 

(4) Agree to purchase commodities designated by the Secretary of 

Agriculture as being in abundance, 

(c) Paying the funds directly to participating private schools in the 27 
States and Hawaii where State laws forbid disbursement of Federal funds 
by State agencies to private schools. (A proportionate share of the State’s 
total apportionment is set aside for this purpose.) 

2. Furnishing food items to schools for lunch programs by distributing to 
schools through State distributing agencies, commodities acquired under— 

(a) Section 6, National School Lunch Act, Commodities are purchased 
on the basis of their nutritional value and acceptability, and distributed to 
schools participating in the school-lunch program under this act. 

Removal of surplus agricultural commodities. (Sec. 32.) Surplus 
commodities are purchased for donation to authorized outlets, including all 
eligible school lunch programs. 

(c) Commodity Credit Corporation. Commodities acquired under price- 
support programs may be donated to authorized outlets, including all eligible 
school-lunch programs. (Sec, 416, Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended.) 

3. Furnishing administrative and technical assistance to State agencies and 
participating schools with respect to— 

(a) Management of funds; 

(b) Purchase and storage of food; 

(c) Proper use of equipment; 

(d) Preparation and serving of meals; 

(e) Maintenance of records and preparation of reports; 

(f) Development of recipes, particularly to utilize donated and plentiful 
commodities; 

(g) Reasons for participation and nonparticipation in program, 


i] 
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4. Making reviews and audits which provide for— 
(a) Annual audits of the records of State agencies and selected schools; 
(b) Comprehensive administrative analyses of State agencies’ operations 
under the program ; 
(c) Administrative reviews in individual schools as necessary. 


Examples of recent progress and trends 


The-school-lunch program furnished noonday meals to about one-third of the 
Nation’s 35 million schoolchildren in the fiscal year 1956. This program: also 
utilized 2.7 billion pounds of food, of which 2.3 billion pounds were purchased in 
Jocal markets and 0.4 billion pounds were donated by the Department. 

A. Peak month participation was 10.5 million children in 1956: 


Participation in the national school-lunch program, fiscal years 1955 and 1956, 
by month 


| 
Number of schools Number of children 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1955 1956 =| 1955 1956 


1,379 170, 225 | 156, 726 

6, 051 77, 300 | 837, 266 

51, 045 9, 729, 094 9, 512, 147 

53, 945 10, 671, 446 10, 215, 831 

56, 140 10, 972, 245 10, 536, 029 

56, 511 10, 861, 575 10, 399, 229 

56, 849 10, 647, 971 10, 304, 521 

57, 088 10, 501, 844 10, 199, 974 

57,077 10, 597, 669 10, 048, 775 

56, 656 10, 277, 660 9, 723, 959 

53, 007 9, 676, 572 9, 201, 658 

15, 368 3, 755, 591 3, 232, 814 

51, 369 9, 769, 167 9, 337, 494 

59, 485 57, 088 10, 972, 245 10, 536, 029 
March February November November 


| 
ai 





Year-to-year comparisons in number of schools participating are affected by the 
school consolidation program. 
B. Number of each type of meal served and Federal reimbursement rate: 


Number of meals Federal reimbursement 
served rates ! 


1955 | 1956 (pre- 
1955 1956 (average liminary) 
(billion) (billion) cents) (average 


Type A meal (} to }4 daily nutritional needs) __.._..._- 
Type B meal (same as A but in smaller quantities) - - -- 
Type C meal (}4 pint of milk only) 


1 Maximum rate permitted: Type A, 9 cents; type B, 6 cents; type C, 2 cents. 
2 Average rate per complete meal with milk, 
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C. Method of financing the program: 















Item 
1957 
(estimate) 
Federal contribution: 
“ Cc yranta . ao $69, 142,000 | $67, 145, 648 $83, 600, 000 
pa: PP PIE PROPOSE RDO SENT ONG PS OS OS HOS OSS OM , ’ ’ , 
SE baesbas ona ennnceacer sospemearaond 12, 830, 253 14, 802, 020 15; 000, 000 
ET Cente ahedesdnertr cates nocendinmnteenwosaiy 81, 972, 253 5 
Donated commodities: 
SI sinh lentnnalamn onda tinegiia en itciamnainineortel 26, 936, 287 
SEE nictititnnancasnsstencnnusencrseteecsudboness 43, 369, 550 
caren seach ae eCeSETEERC es see see seTesceepeces 70, 305, 837 
a er I ok aan ncn enccce 17, 241, 055 
Total, Federal contribution..........................- 169, 519, 145 
State contribution: 
State and local government contributions. -...............- 68, 991, 000 
Sr  iencndrindicnsogegeecanahenns 53, 908, 000 
po Raat Sf a _ 336, 362, 000 
Total, State and local contributions... .................. 459, 261, 000 
nih A eRe OT oe senieuaie 628, 780, 145 


1 Represents estimated requirements based upon expenditures during fiscal year 1956. Distribution of 
additional funds to schools is contingent upon justification of need. A total of $75 million is authorized for 
including nonprofit child-care institutions. 
2 Preliminary. 


D. Benefits to agriculture: Commodities utilized during 1956 in the school- 
lunch program cost approximately $488.7 million. Of this amount, about $374.0 
million was expended by schools locally—both Federal and State funds. The 
remaining $114.7 million is the estimated cost of 352.1 million pounds of com- 
modities which the Department purchased and distributed to schools under 
section 6 of the National School Lunch Act, section 32 of the act of 1935, as 
amended, and section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. 

E. Commodities distributed to the school lunch programs during fiscal years 
1955 and 1956: 








Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 
Program and commodity - ae 
Pounds Amount Pounds Amount 
Sec. 6, School lunch Act: 

ON. rhea cL Adil | ok Nalin « civnsre nbnans lumocoesosenens 4, 229, 215 $1, 462, 463 
EL neh ce chontatnchatnenseces 8, 362, 897 LTE Iviiacbnstariuiiiechen aenank 
I te ail deh bhi abe aloonaminnesinina 10, 283, 744 1, 369, 795 
Grapefruit, canmed.................----.-.- 12, 031, 720 1, 523, 216 17, 593, 687 2, 098, 927 
ee ne hs Ln... op dlidceons |apeeewensoad i eleelCLU si 12, 245, 145 4, 192, 738 
Orange juice, concentrate..............-...- 5, 585, 987 997, 099 3, 656, 530 815, 406 
Pamees, Gembed.....) 60... 2... cod... 36, 161, 297 4, 690, 108 Asai dice. ccs Miss od Deke 
Peanut butter ilittie oc akaaSesstBMeses é5ee5 5, 474, 579 1, 461, 165 5, 242, 405 1, 331, 047 
RM ic ancabaderebscacedmobindnce ia 9, 428, 178 901, 334 17, 171, 111 1, 799, 532 
I, MI) a oon cc cctbumoccess 20, 139, 366 1, 971, 644 17, 031, 585 1, 732, 112 
IND Ge rnd chscncesKkcukuc svtnc= 4, 706, 254 CN id tit are arian 

a a 101 890, 278 ! 12, 830, 253 87, 453, 422 14, 802, 020 

Sec, 32: ; 

SE CAL Chlisneskics coccenccecnccecas 26, 996, 847 2, 834, 669 19, 290, 686 1, 776, 672 
a i ccebacbowsh 25, 276, 464 SNS Riccscdub bab wbiic lantnsss oaeheie 
atalino 6, 627, 461 4, 031, 484 18, 130, 716 11, 730, 573 
ST Gatite nein oie cmcesianins : se aebinc dels oes 277, 350 6, 656 
Cheese saea hak mee 5, 495, 078 2, 202, 977 | 10, 267, 000 4, 527, 747 
Cottonseed oil and shortening_.._....._._- 25, 662, 660 5,774,099 | 19,394, 438 4, 021, 176 
Cranberry sauce, canned __.............- 5, 667, 424 | 575, 810 ntl 
I es nor 3, 361, 636 436, 004 |_.......-. 
Honey..--..-.. Abele. cueuee Sie 451, 665 81, 480 }_. : a 
OO a ak cet ee ee a vieewee i ee 3 Padhvwlthasl 8, 090, 810 1, 260, 548 
Milk. I el 4, 474, 987 850, 248 6, 803, 363 1, 251, 819 
Pork, canned and frozen____...-- ih Ae edaatht ental iain alii 64, 858, 526 38, 831, 296 
ND ce a ne ce cnnnumade 43, 400 1,016 |... Salona 
Potatoes, sweet. _._.___. BSsUSh ckowas ea deta Re ee Sa 11, 101, 200 580, 593 
emi e aa ; 6, 215, 692 481, 716 
ee i, arte a , | 7, 238, 691 | 876, 605 

TA dak iid a ocledtin eben nines wne itor | 104, 057, 622 26, 936, 287 171, 668, 472 65, 345, 401 

















Fiscal year 1956 
Program and commodity 


Amount Pounds Amount 


5, 423, 255 
32, 976, 898 
18, 696, 678 

3, 696, 458 
15, 301, 498 
10, 199, 107 

6,°728, 211 


93, 022, 105 
83, 136,090 | 352, 143,999 


< 
s 


g| BREREE 
=aehae 


= 
81% 


; 
& 
s 


1 Excludes $5,308 representing loss in shipment and failure to meet specifications. 


F, Estimated value of commodities distributed to the school-lunch program 
fiscal year 1956: 


Sec. 32 Sec. 416 Total 


$480, 352 | $1, 958,709 | $1,034,490 | $3, 473, 551 

117, 826 509, 715 321, 871 949, 412 

287,796 | 1, 208, 599 670, 677 2, 167, 072 

682,305 | 3,729,801 | 2,081, 345 6, 493, 451 

589, 013 445, 142 1, 157-205 

598, 711 355, 561 1, 093, 189 

160, 798 42, 479 227, 266 

123, 971 55, 369 197, 248 

1, 850, 982 855, 568 3, 169, 113 

2, 197, 547 101, 712 3, 890, 105 

301, 166 143, 646 541, 345 

2, 420, 485 , 434, 188 4, 392, 844 

1, 294, 390 535, 825 , 223, 322 

792, 242 448, 576 

868, 511 585, 677 

1, 771, 584 928, 832 

2, 720, 279 , 286, 936 

; : q , 874 154, 418 

ST eGR. Fis ncnsadenbachatte tke Jinctrdeines tied 733, 767 297, 632 
ID dnc oniscinncctanchudniphkaeeibiei ima ; % 1, 614, 507 924, 882 
1, 529, 060 892, 598 

1, 214, 859 696, 713 

1, 228, 378 580, 445 

1, 502, 203 594, 127 

f 228; 167 122, 363 

86, 482 345, 009 341 

ean 12, 682 45, 050 31, 137 

emp Hampshire_ ie Lonel al ain-davaine avd thaaebena aie dibies : 52, 003 261, 597 3, 371 
ai RRR mens ci9 on an ae 182,815 | 1, 629, 972 917, 118 
PRU OINONE a Sam 6. 0~ 2h. 50 db dan on sk dp sedboe th tu amawa 64, 794 683, 585 396, 014 
al eee $57,419 | 4, 688, 784 , 109 
North Carolina Joat detente io toaposeeamelapas 756, 638 | 2,825,858 , 325, 915 
SD SN ivtsicics cis wins ores dunselecigendlines pi igieebeln doled teinciaplirs oe 75, 284 324, 702 65, 245 
Ohio. _- pennedn dina aabeain 682, 664 2, 873, 806 , 481, 899 
ee stone conduapudpilipiuteamhanaaamanay ice 267,012 1, 689, 284 93, 628 
189, 270 654, 161 395, 567 

Pennsylvania =a 519,614 | 2,907,679 , 402, 446 
Rhode Island... -_.-.....--.-- bshnbs bn dn ba hekokehes 37, 084 205, 059 , 285 
South Carolina 405, 277 1, 486, 462 832, 183 
SR avetebebsbubabupetaSabebedosepetedah 47,829 207, 165 98, 800 | L 
Tennessee. ike pinck-ehudndiedete ded 519, 638 2, 316, 388 | , 296, 148 4, 132, 174 
NE ke ake eek ee Rik ee eke Bi ee 700, 303 3, 4°6, 517 , 875, 02% 6, 031, 843 
Utah__ seal ebahebabobichecbedue aa nde ae 121, 330 463, 704 224, 37% 809, 407 
Vermont.- a aieekias wtebebe Saag 38, 372 270, 775 95, 45 404, 598 
Virginia__ aiihehstsEon hs attnteddpreletdbishe: hadnt’ oy ae 427, 846 1, 873 508 17, OF 3, 309, 045 
Washington____- ; ‘ eos 271, 353 879, 05 39, 35 1, 619, 758 
PE WES Sci se ccataknnakudepuebeubetwesus aus 236, 905 9, 532 565,927 | 1,922,364 
Wisconsin... ___-- shcbabuh deihtebbietaLagneethts 239, 997 531, 568 1, 719, 006 
ING bie bs inh tchm aaicwheidpinh wh oiveiin 33, 102 116 474 | , O55 190, 629 
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| ee eee ee PP LE 883 32, 973, 716 | “DL 122, 023 
SIS ih ee Oe . ‘ 3, 440 23,514 | 27: 41, 226 
Hawaii_- SR ae Pe he Te eee 98, 858 427, 976 217, 207 744, 031 

naman iamalie iiakeinte balk 266, 020 1, 133,726 | 1,370,853 | 2,770,599 
Virgin Islands . 9, 278 36, 312 24, 755 | 70, 345 





ewer 


Subtotal 377, 506 1, 621, 518 a 1,627, , 087 | 3, 626, 201 





114, 748, 224 
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National school lunch program—Number of children and schools participating, fiscal 


year 1956 


Children in elementary and secondary 


Total en- 
roliment ! 


Northeast: 
Connecticut 


District of Columbia. 

Maine 4 

ais Seaudonesskdunal 
Massachusetts 

New Hampshire 

| eas Laeatelten tle 
New York. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 


geee8 


RESF 
eS 


Kentucky 
Mississipp 
North 
South Carolina 
PIO. ccc cccenswe 
Virginia 


Area total 
Midwest: 


Nebraska 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

South Dakota 

Rice cotowmninde eee 2 ichitloicmntees 


a  eiiot 


Southwest: 


Louisiana 
New Mexico. -._.- 
Oklahoma 


I indicciinboscsntepcbadus oookaw 


4, 467, 766 


Western: 
Arizona 
California 
a a 
Montana 
I csataididichidntaenis 
a 
he ecteb oes 
Washington___.._-. ; 
Wyoming 


212, 092 
2, 668, 684 
142, 563 
138, 671 
48, 858 
362, 101 
196, 054 
557, 277 
74, 948 


EE Be csvtibinbicmactauctantatehooe 4, 401, 248 


Total continental United States_. 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 981. 


schools Elementary 

anid second- 
ary sehools 

Number par-| Percent par- |participating? 
ticipating ? ticipation 


(3) (4) 


SSERSSS 


a 
= 


379, 362 
25, 353 
22, 574 

152, 694 


2, 483, 617 


_——————— 


© | Yb eoeOrKR eK OAK DOO 


| 


299, 109 
297, 237 
363, 576 
257, 017 
206, 653 
489, 076 
257, 236 
324, 602 
267, 133 


2, 761, 639 


GESSEEEES 


SSSSSSRES 
wowcwonmnaow 


6 Pmt et te et 


a 
— 


I 


~ 
os 
wo 
— 
SS 


384, 831 
248, 896 
193, 826 
273, 394 
251, 882 


s 
% 


do 
- — 
= 
S£25 


ee 
= 
co 


= 


EPSRESSaSSss 
Sze 


ABKNVWOWDAWONWON 


171, 108 
2, 385, 357 


_——— 


182, 569 

88, 230 
116, 814 
461, 637 

44, 813 
168, 805 
476, 103 


1, 588, 971 





78, 565 
466, 354 
, 435 

8, 596 | 

, 789 | 

4, 132 

5, 999 | 
2, 998 | 


20, 850 





OK OeN aco 


oo 


1, 031, 718 | 
10, 201, 302 | 


53, 810 





NeIARSSSS=55S ISI SNSSSISSSSSES 


58 
83 
69 
44 
75 
Os 
19 
Ol 
91 
97 
19 
64 
—= 
52 
64 
21 
06 
98 
63 
93 
97 
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National school lunch program—Number of children and schools participating, fiscal 
year 1956—Continued 


Children in elementary and secondary 
schools Elem 

and second- 

ary schools 

Totalen- | Number par-| Percent par- |participating? 

rollment ! ticipating 2 ticipation 


(3) (3) (4) 


— 


sik ae i Dats pall Chaat cid 
Total Territories 765, 116 
35, 636, 445 6) 56, 141 


1 Source: Latest data available from the U. S. Office of Education. Enrollment data for public schools 
is for 1955-56 except for North Dakota and Virgin Islands for which 1953-54 data is used. Private school 
enroliment is for 1953-54. 

3 November 1955. ‘The number of schools and children may have been higher in some States during other 
months but November was the peak month in terms of children participating nationally. 


STATUS OF THE SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM 
Authoriiy 


The special school milk program which was initially authorized to operate in 
nonprofit schools of high-school grade and under became the special milk program 
late in fiscal year 1956 when Congress enacted legislation to expand the program 
to include nonprofit nursery schools, child-care centers, settlement houses, summer 
camps, and similar nonprofit institutions devoted to the care and training of 
children. The program was extended through fiscal year 1958 with authorized 
funds increased to $60 million for fiscal year 1956 and $75 million for the years 
1957 and 1958. 


Purpose 

The primary objective of the program is to increase the consumption of fluid 
milk by children of school age and, thereby, help to reduce the movement of 
manufactured dairy products into CCC inventories. 

Operation 

1, Assistance is provided, in the form of reimbursement payments, to eligible 
schools and child-care institutions to help them to inaugurate a milk service or to 
expand the existing service through reducing prices to children and establishing 
new times-of service. 

(a) For schools and child-care institutions which offer milk as a separately 
priced item to children, the amount of reimbursement provided, within the 
established maximum rate, depends upon the amount by which the school 
or institution reduces the selling price to children and the cost of handling 
milk within the school or institutions. 

(b) For schools and institutions that do not offer milk to children as a 
separately priced item, the amount of reimbursement provided, within the 
established maximum rate, is related to the cost of the additional milk 
served to children. 

2. The maximum reimbursement to national school lunch program schools is 
4 cents for each half pint served in excess of the half pint served by schools as a 
part of the type A or B lunches, and 3 cents per half pint for all other schools. 

3. The maximum reimbursement to camps and child-care institutions is 3 
cents for each half pint served. The actual rate assigned, within this maximum, 
will be at a level which will reimburse the participating agency up to the cost of 
the additional milk served to children. 

4. Provisions have been established to insure that maximum use of the reim- 
bursement payments is made to reduce the price of milk to children as a means 
of encouraging increased consumption. Scheols,.camps, and child-care institu- 
tions where milk is not offered to children as a separately priced item must submit 
for approval the specific methods and practices by which they will increase milk 
consumption under the program. 
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5. The program is administered within the States by the State agencies to the. 
eatest extent possible. Funds for reimbursement payments are advanced to 
tate agencies in amounts consistent with anticipated program needs, 


Accomplishments 

During the first year of operation (1954-55) over 8.6 million children in over 
41,000 schools participated in the consumption of about 450 million additional 
half pints of milk over the normal consumption of the schools participating. In 


the second year of operation (1955-56) about 1.4 billion half pints of milk were 
served to children in over 62,000 schools participating in the program. 


Special school milk program—Number of half pints of milk reimbursed 


Fiscal year 
Month 

1955 1956 
aca a tae bi Sade li cnindieee ticnabeplahaantsipidiim enenttepttichdesit dn iadimel mamencncacnoue athahiathicn 685, 000 
ERs oe teeed eee deh neheenanminnmiennodyesentstetre aenaucesneses . 1, 969, 000 
BOE Oca ie 1) J oieae we) BEN) OTT ae 18,698 | 104, 518, 000 
Liestksoccsleetineboasannee Teh anbenocaheneses 9, 656, 795 163, 841, 000 
all ae a iawn eens 39, 008, 060 156, 426, 000 
So hee etn eee nan ceuepn aan ee AA yi te. “ ete es ae oodacheaes 42, 072, 079 118, 722, 000 
pS ESS LSE Pet ocsdwessocbeace seedSsbondnametasaaune 68, 341, 692 167; 574, 000 
étintidnati based ebetunosdaebaebaas paeadbe ie i waaccan ‘ 70, 170, 601 168, 703, 000 

carina a alli ata nommnesi ieiieeeitiamnitide amit hensctatannmpata 86, 295, 453 163, . 
intdinab een taaek thane ese cba tapenocagaeaans 4- occcephabebic 64, 896, 773 157, 704, 000 
Mid i nesbtiosettbbbbaantiaescecs iil ta laetaialianategetsie aiinanamieialees shabbeas 59, 849, 202 155, 883, 000 
a Nl ea a laren ence ndaaunnougien oshee 9, 500, 599 40, 695, 000 





bbb beidabbideid nbiscthstadaevsceideccbublilcvdsriondssouwcesuevesccs 449, 809, 952 | 1, 390, 943, 000 
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The following table I reports the operations for 1956 and table II the estimated 


obligations for the 1957 fiscal year. 


TaBLE I.—Special milk programs—Preliminary report of special school milk 
program operations, fircal year 1956 


Number of 
schools par- 
ticipating 
(March-Peak 
Month) 


Alabama 
Arizona 


California _- 
Colorado -.- 
Connecticut 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana. -- 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New Hampshire | 
eee SD ed sn muimmnmeanae | 
New Mexico 





Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Virginia. __.. 
Washington : 
a ae 


1, 361 





Estimated 
number of 
half pints of 
milk reim- 
bursed 
(Thousand) 


23, 946 
7, 466 
15, 144 
145, 322 
11, 460 
11, 649 
4, 071 


7, 846 | 


‘ 
24, 280 
18, 226 
5, 159 
109, 582 
29, 467 
33, 014 


, 488 | 


3, 307 





Estimated 
Federal ex- 
penditures 


rire 
nw 
3 


SDRES 


g 
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TaBue II.—Special “milk program—Preliminary estimated division of funds, fiscal 
year 1957 


Total To State /|To individual 
available agencies outlets 


$1, 170, 000 
36, 000 


g2% 


sie 


Saee 
SEES 


906, 620 
1, 779, 710 
154, 216 , 
372, 810 320, 030 
Pekan dadidetoncacashatibhépes 53, 075 46,705 
New Hampshire. - . 161, 040 161, 040 
New Jersey ; . 1, 338, 350 1, 206, 270 
New Mexico . 324, 250 324, 250 |. 
New York ; 5, 859, 900 5, 859, 900 
North Carolina enemies 1, 209, 651 1, 209, 651 
North Dakota - . . 228, 020 193, 960 
cin d mewn acepalhnpudenaenkturarm~uanuninnit 3, 787, 023 3, 325, 133 
Oklahoma ; 622, 816 622, 816 
Orego 395, 200 395, 200 
PURE. £0 fbb iE dncncwcgcbhhthoscccesepeueneenwneennees 2, 452, 973 2, 148, 773 
Rhode Island _.......-- ‘ 260, 806 260, 806 
South Carolina ‘ 370, 890 352, 560 
272, 350 239, 200 
1, 752, 890 1, 677, 360 
1, 849, 245 1, 849, 245 
i 134, 919 117, 369 
Vermont 146, 814 146, 814 
VR cccnedatdidee 1, 289, 713 1, 227, 053 
Washington __........-- : 1, 178, 580 1, 105, 000 
ED, ..n5do dhe peveccotal h bdd occccceupewimummmewownios 374, 488 354, 208 
ME cncdeavedeeeccese whabdeae winders: devehiritemmipintieetitn we 2, 710, 396 2, 157, 636 552, 760 
0, RR YS SE Se . 116,741 136, 241. 422..-~00- he 
Unallocated ! d . ’ ‘ 13, 948, 434 |--------- sinealiomnannaliiae 


75, 000, 000 | 57, 806, 534 3, 245, 082 


1 Available for allotment when needs are justified. 


Mr. Wuirren. We would be gald to have the general statement 
from the Administrator. 
Mr. Weuus. That is in Mr. Lennartson’s field. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lennartson. Thank you. I would like to point out at the 
outset that this past fall represented the 10th anniversary of this act, 
and we think frankly that the record of progress under this program 
is quite a tribute to this committee, to the Congress, to the Nation’s 
school people. A tremendous job has been done in this 10-year period 
in building a program which is furnishing lunches, fine nutritious 
lunches, to nearly 11 million children daily throughout the school 
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year, touching upon some 57,000 schools—a program which has ex- 
panded to where it is approaching a billion dollar program, a large 
part of which represents additional outlets for agric ultural com- 
modities. 

_ I think tribute should likewise go to the States for the tremendous 
amount of work and activity that they have carried on, particularly 
amongst the school people in making this the fine program that it is. 

We are not requesting any increase in the appropriation this year 
over that permitted last year, of $100 million. Incidentally, the 
increase in appropriation last year did much to increase the per-lunch 
reimbursement cost to the schools, increasing it from below 4 cents 

to better than 4 cents this year, in fact it is estimated it may be 
about 4.4 cents. 

The program is continuing to expand slowly, with consolidations 
of schools, with better facilities for serving lunches being constructed 
in new schools, and modified in old ones. 

This year section 32 and surplus foods have been provided the 
schools probably on a broader basis than any other in the past years, 
and will probably reach a record in total vo oleme and value. 

Mr. Wuirten. I hate to interrupt: you in connection with your 
statement, but I believe it would be well to put this in the record at 
this point. 

SOURCE OF FUNDS AND BASIC LEGISLATION 


I would like for the record to show the source of funds for the school- 
lunch program, the source of funds and commodities. In that con- 
nection, I would like to have the pertinent parts of the various laws 
which have contributed to the sum total, that goes to the school-lunch 
program. By that I mean the Surplus Milk Act, and the section 32 
act, as well as the appropriation and such other legislation, so that the 
record at. this point would show the various sources of the contribu- 
tions to the overall school-lunch program. 

Mr. Lennartson. We have that readily available, and will see that 
it goes into the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of financing the school-lunch program fiscal years 1956-57 


Items 1956 actual 1957 revised 
estimate 


State contribution: | 
Payments by children_- Loic Aaa skd. Zid. icteeden $377, 212,000 | $415,000, 000 
Direct appropriations (State and local) - 65 >, 427,000 70, 000, 000 
Other local contributions 72,3 335, 000. 7% 000, 000 


Total, State contribution : 1 514, 974, 000. 562, 000, 000 


Federal contribution: 
nnoaity dis er ; 67, 145, 648 | 83, 600, 000 


eae 14, 802, 020 15, 000, 000 
65,345,401 } 115, 500,000 

S a 34, 600, 803 10, 000, 000 

Special GT POI Biloba cdnidii hi ddddlnaicdcdcis hakidives ei 46, 275, 072 60, 000, 000 
Total, Federal contribution. 228, 168, 944 284, 100, 000 


"743, 142,944 | 846, 100, 000 


1 Final, based on State reports 
¥ Authorized from OCC funds to be used to increase the consumption of fluid milk. 
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Natrionat Scnoon, Luncw Act 


(Public Law 396, 79th Cong., June 4, 1946, 60 Stat. 231 as amended by Public 
Law 518, 82d Cong., July 12, 1952, 66 Stat. 591) 


This is the basic authority for the national school lunch program and provides 
for assistance to the States in the establishment, maintenance, operation, and 
expansion of school lunch programs and for other purposes. 

‘Be it enacted. by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the ‘‘National 
School Lunch Act.’ 


“DECLARATION OF POLICY 


“Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress, as a measure of 
national security, to safeguard the health and well-being of the Nation’s children, 
and to encourage the domestic consumption of nutritious agricultural commodities 
and other food, by assisting the States, through grants-in-aid and other means, in 
providing an adequate supply of foods and other facilities for the establishment, 
maintenance, operation, and expansion of nonprofit school lunch programs. 


“APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


“Sec. 3. For each fiscal year, beginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1947, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter referred to as ‘the Secretary’) to] carry out 
the provisions of this Act. 


“APPORTIONMENTS TO STATES 


“Sxc. 4. The sums appropriated for any fiscal year pursuant to the authoriza- 
tion contained in section 3 of this Act, excluding the sum specified in section 5, 
shall be available to the Secretary for supplying, during each fiscal year, agricul- 
tural commodities and other foods for the school lunch program in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act. The Secretary shall apportion among the States 
during each fiscal year not less than 75 per centum of the aforesaid funds made 
available for such year for supplying agricultural commodities and other foods 
under the provisions of this Act. The total of such apportionments of funds for 
use in Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands shall not exceed 3 per centum of 
the funds appropriated for agricultural commodities and other foods for the 
school lunch program; except that in the case of the first apportionments of funds 
from any annual or supplemental appropriation (and only in such case), the 
apportionment for Puerto Rico, the apportionment for Guam, and the apportion- 
ment for the Virgin Islands, shall be not less than that amount which will result 
in an allotment per child of school age equal to the allotment per child of school 
age in the State (other than Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands) having 
the lowest per capita income among the States participating in such first appor- 
tionments. Apportionment among the States shall be made on the basis of two 
factors: (1) The number of schoolchildren in the State and (2) the need for 
assistance in the State as indicated by the relation of the per capita income in the 
United States to the per capita income in the State. The amount of the initial 
apportionment to any State shall be determined by the following method: First, 
determine an index for the State by multiplying factors (1) and (2); second, divide 
this index by the sum of the indices for all the States; and, finally, apply the figure 
thus obtained to the total funds to be apportioned. For the purpose of this 
section, the number of schoolchildren in the Btate shall be the number of children 
therein between the ages of five and seventeen, inclusive; such figures and per 
capita income figures shall be the latest figures certified by the Department of 
Commerce. For the purposes of this Act, ‘school’ means any public or non- 

rofit private school of high-school grade or under and, with respect to Puerto 
Rico, shall also include nonprofit child-care centers certified as such by the Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico. If any State cannot utilize all funds so apportioned to it, 
or if additional funds are available under this Act for apportionment among the 
States, the Secretary shall make further apportionments to the remaining States 
in the same manner. 

“Sec. 5. Of the sums appropriated for any fiscal year pursuant to the authori- 
zation contained in section 3 of this Act, $10,000,000 shall be available to the 
Secretary for the purpose of providing, during such fiscal year, nonfood assistance 
for the school lunch program pursuant to the provisions of this Act. The Secre- 
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mz shall apportion among the States during each fiscal year the aforesaid sum 
of $10,000,000, and such apportionment among the States shall be on the basis 
of the factors, and in accordance with the standards, set forth in section 4 with 
respect to the apportionment for agricultural commodities and other foods. 
Apportionments of funds for use in Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands 
for nonfood assistance shall be determined subject to the provisions of the third 
sentence of section 4, 
“DIRECT FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 


“Sec. 6. The funds appropriated for any fiscal year for carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Act, less not to exceed 3% per centum thereof hereby made available 
to the Secretary for his administrative expenses and less the amount apportioned 
by him pursuant to sections 4, 5, and 10, shall be available to the Secretary during 
such year for direct expenditure by him for agricultural commodities and other 
foods to be distributed among the States and schools participating in the school 
lunch program under this Act in accordance with the needs as determined by 
the local school authorities. The provisions of law contained in the proviso of 
the Act of June 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 323), facilitating operations with respect to 
the purchase and disposition of surplus agricultural commodities under section 
32 of the Act approved August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 774), as amended, shall, to the 
extent not inconsistent with the provisions of this Act, also be applicable to 
expenditures of funds by the Secretary under this Act. 


“PAYMENTS TO STATES 


“Sec. 7. Funds apportioned to any State pursuant to section 4 or 5 during 
any fiscal year shall be available for payment to such State for disbursement by 
the State educational agency, in accordance with such agreements not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this Act, as may be entered into by the Secretary and such 
State educational agency, for the purpose of assisting schools of that State during 
such fiscal year, in supplying (1) agricultural commodities and other foods for 
consumption by children and (2) nonfood assistance in furtherance of the school 
lunch program authorized under this Act. Such payments to any State in any 
fiscal year during the period 1947 to 1950, inclusive, shall be made upon condition 
that each dollar thereof will be matched during such year by $1 from sources 
within the State determined by the Secretary to have been expended in connection 
with the school lunch program under this Act. Such payments in any fiscal year 
during the period 1951 to 1955, inclusive, shall be made upon condition that each 
dollar thereof will be so matched by one and one-half dollars; and for any fiscal 
year thereafter, such payments shall be made upon condition that each dollar 
will be so matched by $3. In the case of any State whose per capita income is 
less than the per capita income of the United States, the matching required for 
any fiscal year shall be decreased by the percentage which the State per capita 
income is below the per capita income of the United States. For the purpose of 
determining whether the matching requirements of this section and section 10, 
respectively, have been met, the reasonable value of donated services, supplies, 
facilities, and equipment as certified, respectively, by the State educational 
agency and in case of schools receiving funds pursuant to section 10, by such 
schools (but not the cost or value of land, of the acquisition, construction, or 
alteration of buildings of commodities donated by the Secretary, or of Federal 
contributions), may be regarded as funds from sources within the State expended 
in connection with the school lunch program, The Secretary shall certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasury from time to time the amounts to be paid to any State 
under this section and the time or times such amounts are to be paid; and the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall pay to the State at the time or times fixed by 
the Secretary the amounts so certified. 


“STATE DISBURSEMENT TO SCHOOLS 


‘Sec. 8. Funds paid to any State during any fiscal year pursuant to section 4 
or 5 shall be disbursed by the State educational agency, in accordance with such 
agreements approved by the Secretary as may be entered into by such State 
agency and the schools in the State, to those schools in the State which the State 
educational agency, taking into account need and attendance, determines: are 
eligible to participate in the school lunch oe Such disbursement to any 
school shall be made only for the purpose of reimbursing it for the cost of obtain- 
ing agricultural commodities and other foods for consumption by children in the 
school lunch program and nonfood assistance in connection with such program. 























Such food costs — include, in addition to the purchase price of agricultural] 
commodities and other foods, the cost of processing, distributing, transporting, 
storing, or handling thereof. In no event shall such disbursement for food to 
any school for any fiscal year exceed an amount determined by multiphying the 
number of lunches served in the school in the school lunch program under this 
Act during such year by the maximum Federal food-cost contribution rate for 
the State, for the type of lunch served, as prescribed by the Secretary. 


“NUTRITIONAL AND OTHER PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


“Sec. 9. Lunches served by schools participating in the school lunch program 
under this Act shall meet minimum nutritional requirements preseribed by the 
Secretary on the basis of tested nutritional research. Such meals shall be served 
without cost or at a reduced cost to children who are determined by local school 
authorities to be unable to pay the full cost of the lunch. No physical segregation 
of or other discrimination against any child shall be made by the school because 
of his inability to pay. School lunch programs under this Act shall be operated 
on a. nonprofit basis. Each school shall, insofar as practicable, utilize in its lunch 
program commodities designated from time to time by the Secretary as being in 
abundance, either nationally or in the school area, or commodities donated by 
the Secretary. Commodities purchased under the authority of section 32 of the 
Act of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 774), as amended, may be donated by the Secre- 
tary to schools, in accordance with the needs as determined by local school 
authorities, for utilization in the:school lunch program under this Act;asywell as 
to other schools carrying out nonprofit school lunch programs and institutions 
authorized to receive such commodities. 

“Swe. 10. If, in any State, the State educational agency is not permitted by 
law to disburse the funds paid to it under this Act to nonprofit private schools in 
the State, or is not permitted by law to match Federal funds made available for 
use by such nonprofit private schools, the Secretary shall withhold from the funds 
apportioned to any such State under sections 4 and 5 of this Act the same pro- 
portion of the funds as the number of children between the ages of five and seven- 
teen, inclusive, attending nonprofit private schools within the State is of the total 
number of persons of those ages within the State attending school. The Secretary 
shall disburse the funds so withheld directly to the nonprofit private schools within 
said State for the same purposes and subject to the same conditions as are author- 
ized or required with respect to the disbursements to schools within the State by 
the State educational agency, including the requirement that any such payment 
or payments shall be matched, in the proportion specified in section 7 for such 
State, by funds from sourees within the State expended by nonprofit. private 
schools within the State participating in the school lunch program under this Act. 
Such funds shall not be considered a part of the funds constituting the matching 
funds under the terms of section 7. 


‘‘MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS AND DEFINITIONS 


“See. 11. (a) States, State edueational agencies, and schools participating in 
the school lunch program under this Act shall keep such accounts and records as 
may be necessary to enable the Secretary to determine whether the provisions of 
this Act are being complied with. Such accounts and records shall at ali times be 
available for inspection and audit by representatives of the Secretary and shall be 
preserved for such period of time, not in excess of five years, as the Secretary 
determines is necessary. 

‘‘(b) The Secretary shall incorporate, in his agreements with the State educa- 
tional agencies, the express requirements under this Act with respect to the opera- 
tion of the school lunch program under this Act insofar as they may be applicable 
and such other provisions as in his opinion are reasonably necessary or appropriate 
to effectuate the purposes of this Act. 

“(c) In carrying out the provisions of this Act, neither the Secretary nor the 
State shall impose any requirement with respect to teaching personnel, curriculum, 
instruction, methods of instruction, and materials of instruction in any school. 
If a State maintains separate schools for minority and for majority races, no funds 
made available pursuant to this Act shall be paid or disbursed to it unless a just 
and equitable distribution is made within the State, for the benefit of such minor- 
ity races, of funds paid to it under this Act. 

“(d) For the purposes of this Act— 

**(1) ‘State’ includes any of the forty-eight States and the District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. 
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“(2) ‘State educational agency’ means, asthe State legislature may deter- 
mine, (a) the chief State school officer (such as the State superintendent. of 
public instruction, commissioner of. education, or similar officer), or (b) a 
board of education controHing the State department of education; except that 
in.the. District of Columbia.it shall mean the Board of Education, and.exeept 
that*for the period ending June 30, 1948, ‘State educational ageney’ may 
mean any agency or agencies within the State designated by the Governor 
to carry out the functions herein required. of a State educational agency. 

“*(3) ‘Nonprofit private school’ means any private school exempt from 
income tax under section 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue Code, as amended. 

““(4) ‘Nonfood assistance’ means equipment used on school premises in 
storing, preparing, or serving food for schoolchildren.”’ 


AvurTuorities WuHicH PrRovipe FoR THE DONATION or SuRPLUS Foobs TO THE 
NATIONAL ScHoo, Luncnw PROGRAM 


Section 32: See section 9 of the National School Luneh Aet quoted above. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1949, AS AMENDED BY THE AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOP- 
MENT AND ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1954 AND THE AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956 


“Src. 416. In order to prevent the waste of commodities acquired through 
rice-support operations by the Commodity Credit Corporation before they can 
be disposed of in normal domestic channels without impairment of the price- 
support program or sold abroad at competitive world prices, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is authorized, on such terms and under such regulations as the 
Secretary may deem in the public interest: * * * (3) in the case of food com- 
modities to donate such commodities * * * for use in the United States in non- 
profit school lunch programs * * *, In the case of (3) * * * above the Secre- 
oT shall obtain such assurance as he deems sey meer A that the recipients thereof 
ill not diminish their normal expenditures for food by reason of such donation. 
In order to facilitate the appropriate disposal of such commodities, the Secretary 
may from time to time estimate and announce the quantity of such commodities 
which he anticipates will become available for distribution under (3) * * * above. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation may pay, with respect to commodities dis- 
posed of under this section, reprocessing, packaging, transporting, handling. and 
other charges accruing up to the time of their delivery to a Federal agency or to 
the designated State or private agency, in the case of commodities made available 
for use within the United States, * * *. In addition, in the case of food com- 
modities disposed of under this section, the Commodity Credit Corporation may 
y ‘the: cost.of processing such commodities into a form suitable for home or 
institutional use, * * *,’”’ 


SpecraL Miitk ProcRam 


(Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended by Public Law 465, 84th Cong., April 2, 


De)” 68 Stat. 899; and Public Law 725, 84th Cong., July 20, 1956, 70 Stat. 
596 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the last sentence of section 201 (c) of the 
Agricultural: Act of 1949, as amended, is amended to read as follows: ‘‘For the 
period beginning September 1, 1954, and ending June 30, 1955, not to exeeed 

50,000,000, and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, not to exceed $60,000,000, 
and for each of the two fiscal years in the period beginning July 1, 1956, and ending 
June 30, 1958, not to exceed $75,000,000, of the funds of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation ‘shall be used to increase the consumption of fluid milk by children 
in (1) nonprofit schools of high-school grade and under; and in (2) nonprofit 
nursery schools, child-care centers, settlement houses, summer camps, and similar 
nonprofit institutions devoted to the care and training of children.” 


DISTRIBUTION OF COMMODITIES TO SCHOOLS 


Mr. Wurrren. In that connection, I would like to know what 
commodities you have had this year, and from what source. That 





would include section 32 funds, the school milk fund, and any other 
source. 

Mr. Lennartson. Section 6, and so forth. 

Mr. We ts. Section 416, Mr. Chairman. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Distribution of commodities to schools fiscal year 1956 and 1st half of 1957 
[In anillions} 


Fiscal year 1956 Ist half — year 
1957 
Fund and commodity 


Dollars | Pounds | Dollars 


Total sec. 416 
Grand total 


1 Less than $50,000. 


Mr. Lennarrson. We are open for questions with respect to this 
appropriation, if there are any. 
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FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION TO LUNCHES IN PUBLIC AND PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS 


Mr. Wuirten. I would like to ask one or two things. You are 
talking about the amount of Federal contribution. I have had several 
complaints that, at least in some of the States, the contribution to the 
school lunch in various parochial schools is higher than the contribu- 
tion to the public schools. I state that only as something that has 
been stated to me. I personally have no knowledge of it. 

Does that condition exist, and, if so, what is the basis for it? 

Mr. Lennartson. We have Mr. Garber here. He may be able to 
shed some light on that. 

You are aware, of course, that the contributions to the—that is, 
the grants to the individual States is done on the basis of a formula 
written directly into the act. Now, in some States by legislation the 
State agency is precluded from handling the private school aspect, 
such as parochial schools and nonprofit private schools; they are 
handled directly by the Department of Agriculture through our 
regional offices. 

Offhand, I don’t have any data with respect to the level of contri- 
bution to private schools, 

Mr. Garber, do you have that information convenient as to the 
reimbursements to private schools versus the public schools as to what 
variation there might be, or should we furnish it for the record? 

Mr. Garser. We can get that. I don’t have it right here now. 

Mr. LeNNARTSON. I would suspect that generally the rate of reim- 
bursement to private schools would not exceed that which is made to 
the State, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirrten. These were school authorities, and I am not passing 
judgment on it. But as you are aware, in numerous States there is 
comtroversy on occasion as to whether Federal funds through the 
school lunch program shall be made available to private and parochial 
schools. In some States, by State law it is handled separately. 

I trust that you will make a review of this situation. 

Mr. Lennartson. Would you desire to have us put our findings in 
the record? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes, 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT ADMINISTRATION OF ScHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


There are 28 States in which the Department administers the national school 
lunch program in private schools. In such instances the school lunch funds appor- 
tioned to each State are divided on the basis of comparative public and private 
school enroliment. As a result, the funds available per child participating is 
dependent upon the comparative growth of the program as between publie and 
private schools within the individual State. In some cases therefore the amount 
of assistance per child in the program is greater in private schools than in public 
schools. In other cases the reverse situation exists. In the same manner the 
amount of assistance per child participating varies as between the States in ratio 
to the extent to which the program has developed in each State. The Department 
is further exploring this matter, but the principal pertinent provisions of the law 
which underlie this situation are sections 4 and 10 of the National School Lunch 
Act which provide (1) that the apportionment of funds to the States shall be on a 
formula which considers all children between the ages of 5-17 within each State 
and (2) that for States which are prohibited from disbursing funds to nonprofit 
private schools, ‘‘* * * the Secretary shall withhold from the funds apportioned 
to any such State under sections 4 and 5 of this act the same proportion of the 
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funds as the number of children between the ages of 5 and 17, inclusive, attending 
nonprofit private schools within the State is of the total number of persons of those 
ages within the State attending school. ‘The Secretary shall disburse the funds 
so withheld directly to the nonprofit private schools within said State * * *” 


Mr. Waurrtren. We on this committee in times past have been dis- 
turbed at the nonaction of the Department in the use of section 32 
funds. 


USE OF SECTION 32 PURCHASES IN RELATION TO SCHOOL LUNCH 


Now, it is our belief on this committee that if action is taken early, 
before the market breaks—frequently, the market does not break and 
the farmers come out a witha txt better off, and so does the Govern- 
ment, ‘There have been numerous instances in which this committee 
has taken strong exception to the Secretary’s failure to act. 

Now, in that connection, after the Department had moved much 
too slowly in helping in the surpluses, we have done the next best 
thing of urging the epartment to use section 32 funds to buy up 
these surpluses and divert them to school lunch and other desirable 
uses. As a result of this slow action in use of section 32 funds, when 
the Department moved in it had to buy huge quantities in an effort 
to bring the market back. 

In my area, for instance, I was in several towns where the number 
of turkeys sent in was such that they had to search all over town to 
find enough refrigeration to keep them. If those turkeys had been 
bought over a period of time, and in smaller quantities, I am con- 
vinced the market would have been better. It certainly would have 
been better on the school lunch. 

This is a matter that is beyond you. But I would like to have, if 
we could, in the record some indication not only of the amount of 
foods that you have had from section 32, but the dates on which 
these were made available. My purpose is to seek some means 
whereby this committee might seek the cooperation of the Depart- 
ment in doing this on a more even basis throughout the 9 months’ 
school term. 

(The material requested is as follows:) 

Under the direct distribution program, surplus foods purchased under section 
32 are shipped in carload lots to central points within the States. In most cases 
these foods are stored on a central basis—either in State owned or leased ware- 
houses or at the county or city level—and issued to schools over a period of time 
related to the rate of use in individual schools. For example, frozen hanburger 
was purchased weekly from September 27, 1956, through November 29, 1956. 
Actual shipments began in October and will not be concluded until the end of 
March. Based on the total quantity of 72 million pounds available, it is esti- 
mated that schools will be supplied with hamburger through the end of the 
school year. In the case of the purchase of frozen turkey, week.y purchases 
were made between September 27 and November 23 with actual shipnents 
extending through the end of December. The total quantity involved-—-25 mil- 
lion pounds—represented about 2 months’ supply for the school-lunch program. 


The following tables show the quantities purchased, and delivery period for 
section 32 purchases of frozen hamburger, frozen turkeys, and shell eggs. 
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Direct distribution of shell eggs, turkeys) and frozen hamburger, fiscal year 1957 


Turkeys, Frozen 
Delivery schedule Shell eggs, | thousands | hamburger, 
cases | of pounds ? thousands 
of pounds * 





1 Purehased for delivery the 2d week after contract award. 
? Purchased for delivery the 3d week after contract award. 
3 Purchased for delivery the 4th week after contract awarded. 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Chairman, you have touched on a subject on 
which I have several kindred questions, and I would like to go into it 
at this point, if you agree. 

Mr. Wuirren. Could I follow up one thing before you do that? 

Mr. AnprerRsEN. Go ahead. 


QUANTITIES OF SURPLUS COMMODITIES DONATED TO SCHOOLS 


Mr. Wuirren. [ note last year you estimated 103.4 million dollars 
from section 32 would be used for donations to the school lunch 
program. 

What has been the actual experience up to this point, and what is 
the outlook for the remainder of the year? 

Mr. Lennartson. This is for this year? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes. 

Mr. Lennartson. For this year, up through December 31st, this 
year, we had distributed a total of $84.0 million from section 32 and 
$1.5 under section 416. 

Mr. We tts. No, just a minute. 

Mr. LENNARTSON. Excuse me just a minute, now. Let us get the 
dates straight here. 

Mr. Wuirren. I was referring to the justification submitted to the 
committee last year, which actually would be for the current fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Lennartson. The current fiscal year, up to December 31, we 
had distributed $85,500,000 worth and now have in the “pipeline”’ 
about $40,000,000 worth for the equivalent of $125,500,000 worth of 
food to the schools under both section 32 and 416 for this year. This 
does not include such items as shell eggs and butter which might be- 
come available as a result of surplus removal or other programs after 
February 1. Now, the great bulk of that is section 32. We would 
estimate that we would run over $100 million of section 32 foods during 
this current fiscal year. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Andersen, do you have a question? 

87767—57—pt. 2——41 
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"RESUMPTION OF SECTION 32 EGG PURCHASES 


Mr, Anpgersen. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Lennartson, I was 
pleased with the recent action of the Department in resuming egg pur- 
chases in an effort to offset depressed market conditions. When top 
eggs get down to 24 cents in my area action by the Department is re- 
quired, and, as I said, I commend the Secretary and you folks for 
prompt action taken following my letter asking that you go back into 
the market. 

If you will recall, you stopped buying about the 10th of December, 
I believe. 

Now, following the announcement that you were going to buy eggs, 
the market in my district rose 3 cents a dozen, even before you had 
bought a single egg. There is a good example of the effects you can 
have on a depressed market, if you do your buying at the correct time. 

But you only bought last week a total of 14,000 cases, as I under- 
stand it, and then the market dropped back about 2 cents out of the 
3 or 4 which it had gained, probably because you had not—and I 
express this as my opinion—bought forty or fifty thousand cases the 
trade had expected you to buy. 

Can you tell us why you only saw fit to buy 14,000 cases last week 
when you have need in the school-luneh program for as many as 50,000 
cases? 

Mr. Lennartson. I will be very happy to, Mr. Andersen. We 
were offered last week—the week we bought 14,000 cases—we were 
offered the equivalent of 250,000 cases at prices ranging from 35 cents 
to 51 cents a dozen. I should point out here that in the inauguration 
of any purchase program the first week is a week we call a “‘feeler 


week,’’ in that the trade is testing us out as to what we are willing 
to pay. So we are always extremely cautious on the first week. 

Secondly, I must say to you that the prices above those we paid 
would have been out of line with what producers were obtaining for 
their eggs out in your country, or the Midwest, generally. In other 
words, had we gone any higher than that we would, in our judgment, 
have reflected too much margin to the distributor. 


PRICES PAID UNDER EGG PURCHASE PROGRAM 


Mr. Anpersen. Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Lennartson, that 
the trade asked of you up to 51 cents a dozen for eggs? 

Mr. Lennartson. That is correct, and they were currently selling 
in the Midwest at 25 cents level, we had offers on eggs as high as 51 
cents a dozen. Last week we bought the eggs at as high as 36.9 
cents a dozen. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. I will say this, that with farmers in my area selling 
their top eggs for about 25 cents I certainly wouldn’t think that you 
would buy 51-cent eggs from the trade, and I am glad that you didn’t. 
At the same time, I wouldn’t expect you to hold the price so low that 
the price to farmers would not have a chance to rise. What is your 
thinking on that? 

Mr. Lennartson. May I follow up in further answer? 

Mr. AnpERSEN, Yes, go ahead. 

Mr. Lennartson. This week, today, for instance, we have pur- 
chased 48,000 cases of eggs, all except for 3 cars, coming directly from 
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the Midwest, and we only had to pay as high as 34.9 cents a dozen, 
which reflected the 2-cent drop that occurred to the producer between 
last week’s purchases and these. In other words, we are following 
the market. 

Now, in answer to your last question we have limited outlets. We 
have outlets for roughly forty to fifty thousand cases a week. These 
are shell eggs. We determine that we are going to buy them as the 
schools can use them and not stockpile them, because we are getting 
around to the point now where we will have to look forward to schools 
being closed here in a few months hence. 

Now, with limited outlets dictating to us that our purchases must 
be limited to those quantities, I must say in all fairness to you that 
should this market continue to go down because of the supply situa- 
tion, we will have to go down with it, it is automatic. That results 
from our limited outlet for this type of egg. 


USE OF SECTION 32 FOR PRICE SUPPORT 


Mr. Wuitren. Mr. Andersen, I think I am correct about this: 
While the school lunch is one of the chief uses of surplus that you 
buy under section 32 funds, section 32 is also available to support 
prices through purchases. Haven’t you got a double purpose by 
which you have to govern your actions? 

Mr. Lennartson. That is true, Mr. Chairman. But we have 
rigidly followed the policy with section 32 funds, that we do not usa 
them essentially for price-support purposes as is done in the basic 
commodities, because that would require buying far and beyond our 
means, far and beyond our outlets. We are dealing here primarily 
with section 32 funds on perishable commodities. Let’s say we want 
to support the price of eggs, say, at 25 cents, as we are attempting 
to stabilize the market now, let’s assume we got offers far and beyond 
our known outlets. It means that these eggs would have to go into 
storage. Storing shell eggs for lengthy periods of time is a dangerous 
undertaking. 

Mr. AnpersEN. If you will permit me, for a connected record this 
brings me up to the point, Mr. Lennartson, of your thinking relative 
to this storage. First let me say I am very happy to hear that you 
did go into the market further today in view of the prices you were 
asked. You say to the extent of 48,000 cases. 

Mr. Lennartson. 48,000 cases. 

Mr. AnpmersEN. One of the biggest difficulties in eggs is the storage 
problem; is it not? 

Mr. Lennartson. That is right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. If it wasn’t for that, you and the Armed Forces 
could probably do well by buying very large quantities during seasons 
of low prices, could you not, if it were not for the storage? 

Mr. Lennartson. That is correct. 

Mr. AnpEeRsEN. In other words, it would help you to stabilize the 
market? 

Mr. Lennartson. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. But you are faced with a problem—— 

Mr. Lennartson. This is a very perishable commodity. 


87767—57—pt. 2———42 
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ARMED FORCES PURCHASES OF EGG SOLIDS 


Mr. ANDERSEN. That is right. , Now, that gets me into the subject 
that this all has been a preface to: What about egg solids; are the 
Armed Forces buying any egg solids today? 

Mr. Lennartson. Yes; they are buying egg solids; they never dis- 
continued buying egg solids from back in the war days. I should say, 
however, that when we are talking about egg solids we are talking 
about a different product than we purchased back in the days when 
we were essentially supporting the price of eggs through the purchase 
of the old type of dried egg. 


IMPROVEMENT OF EGG SOLIDS 


Mr. AnpEersEN. That brings me up to a point I want to try to get 
across here before the committee. Could you tell us a little bit about 
the quality today of egg solids as compared with that which got more 
or less a bad name during the last war? Has it been improved much 
in quality since then? 

Mr. LENNARTSON. Well, it is an entirely different product. There 
is hardly any base in comparing the two. 

Mr. AnpersEN. There is really no comparison? 

Mr. Lennartson. First, we must realize that dried eggs as they 
were used in World War II and subsequently was a new product, 
there was a lot of experimentation required on it, and we all recognized 
that it got a bad name because of the quality of the product that was 
turned out. 

In the postwar years, however, the Agricultural Research Service, 
along with the Army, and the egg-solids industry, the private trade, 
have done a remarkable job through research and development in 
developing a new product now which they call egg solids. It is far 
superior to anything that we had during World War II. They have 
a product now which is being widely accepted in increasing quantities 
by industrial users. 

Essentially what is being done in this egg industry touches back on 
the thing you remarked about yesterday, Mr. Marshall; the rapid 
development of commercial egg production nearer the points of 
consumption or the metropolitan areas—this happened in California, 
in the Northeast; it is going on now in the Southeast—has put an 
extreme pressure on the shell-egg markets for the Midwest farm 
flock producer. Essentially what you are having developed here on 
the part of the research on eggs and the industry is to develop new 
types of products through which the Midwest egg must seek market 
outlets in the future. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is the whole point, Mr. Lennartson. We 
must, through our area, find some way to consume, temporarily, 
or to put into satisfactory storage temporarily, part of that huge egg 
production which bothers us for these 3 or 4 months. 

Mr. Lennartson. That is correct. 

Mr. AnperseEN. I would like to ask Mr. Wells at this point: Mr. 
Wells, do you join with Mr. Lennartson in his statement relative to 
the improvement in method of arriving at the so-called egg solids 
compared with the previous dry-egg product or powdered egg? 

Mr. Wetus. Mr. Andersen, it is my understanding that this new 
product which is now being produced by a limited number of plants is a 
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very excellent product. As a matter of fact, 2 years ago now, Mr. 
Lennartson, I believe it was, we considered using and actually asked 
for bids under section 6 of the school-lunch program for some of these 
eggs but with a rise in the egg market and the plants tied up largely 
in Army purchases, we were not able to get it. But we seriously 
considered using section 6 funds in order to allow the school-luach 
people to experiment with this new product. 

Mr. Lennartson. May I supplement that? 

Mr. AnpEeRSEN. Go ahead. 

Mr. LENNARTSON. One of our problems on this particular area is 
that section 6 funds are not available to us until after the first of the 
fiscal year. After the first of any fiscal year is the period when egg 
markets are starting to go up because we are running into months of 
short supply. Unfortunately for our objective, this couldn’t be 
timed properly. If we are going to consider the use of this new type of 
egg solid, so-called fortified egg, in the school-lunch program or insti- 
tutions, we are going to have to direct our attention to purchasing 
during the flush months of production for two reasons: (1) At that 
time you get a very fine quality egg; (2) any market-stabili ation 
effort is usually needed at that time rather than about July 1 when we 
could get in the egy market with section 6 funds. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Did you say whether or not the Armed Forces 
are buying any egg solids today? 

Mr. LenNarTSON. Yes, they buy every spring. They go into the 
market every spring and buy their annual requirements during the 
spring. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Are they well satisfied with the quality of the 
product they have been able to obtain? 

Mr. Lennartson. I assume so. They were largely responsible in 
developing the new product, and they are used quite generally, particu- 
larly in overseas bases. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. This product can be handled without refrigeration? 

Mr. Lennartson. It has a long shelf life from the standpoint of 
storage— 


DEMAND FOR EGG 





SOLIDS FROM SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAMS 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Do you have any demand from State school- 
lunch officials, Mr. Garber? 

Mr. Garper. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Where does it come from, Mr. Garber? 

Mr. Garser. It comes from the State distributors, who in turn are 
in close touch with the school authorities in the various school lunch- 
rooms, and they have put some requests through to us for egg solids. 

Mr. Lennartson. I think some States, Mr. Garber, actually have 
purchased some. 

Mr. Garper. Yes; they are actually purchasing some and actually 
use it in the school lunch rooms. 

Mr. ANprerRsEN. Mr. Chairman, I am pointing this out, or bringing 
this subject up because it is already serious as Mr. Marshall knows to 
the State of Minnesota, and it might apply to all the Midwest States, 
which do not have an immediate market for all these good shell eggs 
that they produce. Now, I think it is a little-known fact, as these 
gentlemen have brought up, that these egg solids are an entirely 
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different product from what we used to store down in the cave in 
Missouri, was it, Mr. Lennartson? 

Mr. Lennartson. Kansas. 

Mr. AnprerseN. Kansas, yes. Something entirely different, it is a 
top-quality product, and 1 believe, perhaps, gentlemen, it is the 
answer to this comparatively small surplus of shell-egg production 
during the high producing time in February and March, converting 
it into a first-class product and then being able to ship it wherever we 
might want to ship it, and furnish to our Armed Forces, or the school 
lunch program, any place around the world for consumption. [ 
believe, Mr. Chairman, it answers one of the big problems facing us in 
temporary overproduction of a surplus product. That is why I am 
elaborating on it today. 


PURCHASING EGG SOLIDS TO STABILIZE EGG MARKETS 


It just seems to me that if these egg solids today are a high-quality 
roduct, and there is this demand for them, that it would be just good 
usiness on the part of the Department, Mr. Wells, and Mr. Len- 

nartson, to go into the market and buy sizable quantities when the 
market is low like it is now. It would serve a good many purposes. 
These could be stored at low cost until, as I have stated, the schools 
open up in the fall and used at a time when the shell-egg market is 
in good shape. It looks like you would accomplish two things by 
so doing. First, you could help stabilize the market when it hits 
these seasonal lows; and, second, you could furnish the school lunch 
program a quality egg product much in demand at the lowest possible 
cost to the Government. Now, is my line of reasoning correct, Mr. 
Lennartson? Am I far off in this statement? 

Mr. Lennartson. I can’t disagree with it. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You will agree with me that this could be done? 

Mr. Lennartson. It could be done. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Now, that comes to the $64,000 question: Wouldn’t 
it be good business right now to go into the market and buy say 3 or 
4 million dollars worth of egg solids from section 32 funds and store 
them away for use later on when the shell egg market is up? 

Mr. Lennartson. That is a decision that neither Mr. Wells nor I 
make, but it would be practical. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What do you think, Mr. Wells, don’t you think it 
would be practical? 

Mr. We ts. In line with the earlier discussion of trying to schedule 
shipments into the schools, it would be practical, Mr. Lennartson, 
provided the plant capacity is there. It is my understanding that 
this is a new product, that there are not many plants in the United 
States equipped to turn it out. At the same time if the Secretary’s 
Office should give favorable consideration to this, 1 would want to 
introduce this new product in such a way that the schools got a fair 
try without putting so much in that they felt it was being forced on 
them. 

Mr. AnpEeRSEN. Thank you, gentlemen. I hope you do take some 
action on this. This concludes my questioning relative to this. 
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PURPOSES OF SECTION 32 PURCHASE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Wuittren. We have gotten into a subject which is of vital 
interest to all members of this committee. I would like to point out 
one thing here that is pertinent to the line of questioning. 

I raised the question earlier as to whether the Department wasn’t 
shifting over and making section 32 a part of the school lunch. There 
is a considerable degree of difference. On the one hand section 32 
funds should be used in an effort to stabilize the market, knowing full 
well that what you purchase would be used for a good purpose with 
school lunch. It is something else to let the market break so you can 
buy the most for school lunch. 

I am thinking that along the line the Department is forgetting the 
prime purpose of section 32 , which is a price-support program, and 
the benefits that come from the use of what you buy is an additional 
benefit. And I mention it here because that is quite definitely my 
understanding of the law, and your testimony would indicate there is 
some substance to the fact that we have begun to think of it as just a 
part of the school-lunch program. Iam proud that it does help the 
school-lunch program. But it should be so handled as to help stabilize 
farm prices, which is the primary purpose of that section. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. Might I say there I agree entirely with you. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, I appreciate it. 

T follow that further by saying that if the funds are used early 
enough to be of some benefit in price supports, it will tend to give 
the supply to the school programs on a more staggered basis, so as 
not to unload a lot of one commodity far beyond what they can use. 
A turkey is a wonderful product, but if the schoolchildren have noth- 
ing but turkey for about a month and a half, it is not nearly so good 
as if they had some turkey 1 week a month. 

I think everybody will come out better if we give a little more 
emphasis to the reasoning behind section 32. Presumably, if the 
school lunch needs more money, the Congress will appropriate more 
money. We don’t need to divert section "32 funds from the purpose 
of the act just to add more funds. 

Mr. Lennartson. The point [I was trying to make, aside from 
school lunch, the policy of only buying to the extent you could get 
rid of the commodity is basic in a program for buying perishable 
commodities—and, when we are dealing in section 32, as indicated 
by the law, we are talking principally about perishable commodities— 
to buy far in excess, or any in excess of your ability to dispose of it, 
whether it be to school lunch, charitable institutions, or needy people, 
would be a tragic mistake in our opinion, because you would be faced 
with spoilage. 

Now, that is what I was emphasizing: in the management of the 
section 32 programs we pay a lot of attention to our ability to dispose 
of the commodity. 

Mr. VurseLt. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

I am rather glad that I brought this egg-price problem up. It has 
been perplexing our people out in southern Illinois because it has led 
to quite a general discussion, and I feel very much encouraged with 
this new product that is being developed, or has already been de- 
veloped, because I think that it probably will go a Jong way toward 
answering the problem that will be of great benefit to the people of 
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my area in southern Illinois, in particular, because we are very heavy 
out there in the poultry and egg production. 

I am also glad to note that you are back in the egg market buying 
what you should buy. I think your policy i is sound and I am very 
happy to know that some relief is coming at this time. I am sure it 
will be greatly appreciated by people all over the Nation. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. All of us on this committee are vitally interested in 
this subject matter. We hope that it will be under constant review 
to handle it so as to help the farmer and make beneficial use of what 
we do buy. 


SOURCE OF FUNDS, MATCHING REQUIREMENTS AND PARTICIPATION IN 
PROGRAM 


I would like for you to put in the record for the last 4 or 5 years the 
total number of schools participating, the total number of ‘children 
the average Federal contribution in cash, as well as the supplies of 
commodities that have been made available through the various 
sources. It might be well also at this point to include pertinent 
statistics for the 10 years since the enactment of the National School 
Lunch Act. 

(The information requested follows: ) 
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SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirren. Now, what is the status of the special school milk 
fund? 

Mr. Lennartson. The special milk program has been exceptionally 
successful. We are probably increasing the consumption of milk 
under that program by about 30 percent over last year. 

As you know, the authorization was extended—under Public Law 
465, of last year—for 2 years at a higher level. It was originally 
$50 ‘million, and during this present fisc val year and for the next fiscal 
year the authorization has been increased to $75 million a year. Also 
the amended law broadened the program beyond schools to include 
child-care centers, settlement houses, summer camps, and similar 
nonprofit institutions. 

Mr. Wuarirren. That money comes from directly appropriated 
funds, does it not? 

Mr. Lennarrson. No; that is an authorization to expend Com- 
modity Credit Corporation funds for which I imagine they would be 
reimbursed. 

Mr. Wurrren. You are correct. How does it appear in this year’s 
budget? 

Mr. Lennartson. It is still an authorization. 

Mr. Wuitren. And we will replace the money by restoration of the 
capital impairment to the Corporation? 

Mr. Lennartson. Yes. The program has been extended now to 
over 70,000 schools, which is about 13,000 more schools than are 
participating in the school lunch program. 

I would expect that as a result of the 2 programs we estimate that 
about 18 million children are drinking milk in schools as a daily 
average. 

Mr. Wuirten. It is hard to judge the size or the value of a par- 
ticular lunch in a school. I believe about the best yardstick would 
be to indicate the average school lunch in calories and the average 
amount of milk supplied. 

Do you have any figures to show this? 

Mr. Lennartson. I suspect we could obtain some. You under- 
stand, of course, that in the full school lunch they must serve a half 
pint of milk. Through the special milk program, we are giving them 
reimbursements for milk consumed over and beyond that half pint 
‘with the school lunch to the extent of 4 cents per half pint. 

Now, there are many schools which do not have school facilities to 
serve hot lunches or complete lunches, and that is where the special 
milk program has been of particular significance, where they are per- 
mitted because of the lack of facilities to serve milk only. 

And there we are permitting a reimbursement of 3 cents per half- 
pint. That is the reason that the number of schools participating in 
the special milk program is substantially above that participating in 
the regular school lunch program. 

(The information requested follows:) 

The type A school lunch is a complete lunch designed to provide from one-third 
to one-half of a child’s daily dietary needs. The quantities of foods called for are 
based on the dietary needs of the 10- to 12-year-old as recommended by the 


National Research Council. For this age group the type A lunch provides about 
800 calories. Included is one-half pint of milk which contributes 166 calories. 
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In addition, schools are encouraged to adjust portions and serve extra foods when 
needed to meet the additional energy needs of older children. 


Mr. Wuitrren. Any questions? 


SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM OPERATES THROUGH CASH PAYMENTS TO 
SCHOOLS 


Mr. MarsHa.u. You mentioned that the school milk program has 
been highly successful. 

In the mechanics of handling the special milk program the local 
authorities pay for that by voucher? 

Mr. Lennartson. Yes. 

Mr. MarsHauu. You do not transmit milk in bulk from one source 
to another? 

Mr. Lennartson. No. They handle the whole program at the 
local level and submit vouchers for whatever they are entitled to. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Is that a satisfactory way in your estimation of 
handling that kind of a program? 

Mr. LENNARTSON. It has been quite satisfactory insofar as we are 
concerned. It follows essentially the same policy as we have followed 
in cash assistance for food in the school-lunch program. The adminis- 
tration and operation of it is placed in the hands of the State people, 
subject to the rules of the Department and also subject to our auditing 
and administrative review. Yes, it is satisfactory in this type program, 

Mr. MarsHatu. Might it not be administratively feasible to handle 
other perishable commodities under section 32 funds in a like manner? 

Mr. LeENNARTSON. What you are indicating there is putting the 
money out into the States, rather than the Department entering the 
market to buy the commodities. That is turn the money over to 
the States to buy the commodity. 


SUPPLIES OF SURPLUS COMMODITIES FOR INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS 


Mr. MarsHauu. We know that the school-lunch program is a very 
popular program and has been doing a great deal to improve the diet 
of our children. I know that in many instances giving our children 
a warm lunch at midday means much to their health and also their 
ability to take better advantage of their school facilities. 

Mr. Lennartson, I had this letter that came to me from a clerk of 
the school district, which I would like to read into the record at this 
point, and I would like to have you comment on it: 


Dear Mr. MarsHatt: I[ have not heard what the Federal Government is doing 
about increasing the amount of surplus food for the school-lunch program. 

Since I talked with you in the Brainerd post office, December 14, 1956, we 
received 3 turkeys, 60 pounds, or 2 pounds per child for the year; 1 case of cheese, 
2 cases of butter, 120 pounds of hamburger or 4 pounds per child per year, which 
is much better than we received last year. 

Last year, we received only one-half pound of hamburger per child for the year, 
3 cans of peanut butter, or 11 ounces per child per year, 3 cans of blue plums, or 
11 ounces per child for the year, 3 cans of canned corn, or 11 ounces per child for 
the year, 3 cans of tomatoes, or 11 ounces per child for the vear. 

Don’t you think the Federal Government should be able to do better than 
they have? 

After all, we do read in the papers where the Federal Government has so much 
surplus food. If more food is not received, I believe many schools may have to 
drop the school-lunch program. 

You can use this letter any way you think it will help the school-lunch program. 
Please do everything you can. Many children need the school-lunch program. 
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I believe it is one of the best programs the United States Government has under- 
taken. 
Yours truly, 
Feurx BAAKKONEN, 
Route 6, Brainerd, 
Clerk of the East Gull Lake School District, Cass County. 
Down here in a footnote: 
There are 30 pupils in our school. 


Mr. Lennartson. The answers to his comments, Mr. Marshall, are 
that we have distributed on a nationwide basis all the products that 
we had available. That didn’t necessarily mean that those quantities 
were adequate for a full year’s supply or a month’s supply or any 
particular period of time. 

What we have done is distributed the quantities we have available 
for distribution on the basis of requests received by the State. 

In many instances, it is necessary to ration out the supply available. 
For example, the supplies available under section 6 are by no means 
available for a full year for any particular school. 

Similarly, the amount of hamburger we purchased was not neces- 
sarily intended for a full year’s supply, but we think it will be quite 
adequate for the balance of the school year. 

During the fall when we purchased eggs, we purchased in excess of 
current needs. In fact by the 30th of December we had purchased 
enough eggs to take care of the total school needs through the month 
of January. Our purchases now will supplement earlier purchases. 

The writer should be informed that on each of these programs we 
do not set out to necessarily purchase the full supply requirements of 
the school year. 

Mr. Marsa.u. Are the amounts that he has distributed comparable 
with the amounts on a per-pupil basis that have been distributed to 
other schools? 

Mr. Lennartson. There are two answers to that question: One, 
some of the items he mentioned would be the so-called section 6 items, 
which we purchase and make distributions for probably 1 or 2 full 
distributions nationally. 

Now the second part of the answer is that we do send out suggested 
levels of consumption to the State agencies. ‘They may vary those 
as they see fit, subject to our review. 

The suggested levels we recommend are reasonable. There may 
be circumstances where they would desire to use additional quantities. 
They may vary within reason from those suggested levels. 

But I would say that the levels that he is talking about, in view of 
the limited supply available, would probably be the levels that obtain 
all through the State of Minnesota, for instance. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Some of the commodities which you mentioned 
may be received in section 32? 

Mr. Lennartson. That is correct. Ham, he mentioned, would be 
section 32; butter, he mentioned, would be a section 416 item, dis- 
tributed under section 416 of the Commodity Credit activities. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Apparently he would feel, judging from the tone 
of his letter, that they might have consumed more cheese or more but- 
ter in their particular school. 

Mr. Lennartson. I would suspect on an item like cheese, in view 
of the supply situation, that he could have all the cheese he wanted, 
because the supply is adequate. 
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On the matter of plums and canned corn, those were section 6 items 
in which limited purchases were made and naturally there wouldn’t 
be a full year’s supply available. 


SCHOOLS REQUEST 





COMMODITIES THROUGH STATE 





AGENCIES 





Mr. We ts. Mr. Marshall, the request for these schools comes from 
the State office. 

Mr. Lennartson. From the schools themselves, essentially, to the 
State. 

Mr. We ts. | think it is fair to state that the State of Minnesota 
can be furnished adequate quantities of cheese in view of the sub- 
stantial quantities now held by CCC. 

We do advise that school agencies not distribute too large quantities 
of these surplus surplus commodities to the schools—that they do not 
distribute in excess of what the schools can use effectively. We do 
look on surplus foods as being supplementary to the school-lunch 
program. After all, the overall program now constitutes an $800 
million program, $125 million of which is furnished in surplus com- 
modities. 

Mr. Marswauu. Might I ask this: Is it the purpose of the Depart- 
ment, policy of the Department, to furnish all of the commodities that 
they could use in the school-lunch program, use that outlet for all 
they could? 

Mr. Lennartrson. To the extent we have the supplies available, 
we will furnish the States the supplies they request. The requests for 
specific quantities begin back at the local schools. The requests of 
the local schools go into the county, then into the State agency, where 
they are consolidated into carlot orders. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. For the purposes of this record, any school that 
feels that they could use more commodities such as cheese or butter 
ought to take the initiative of making that request. 

Mr. Lennartson. Very definitely. 

Mr. We ts. To their State administrative agency; not to us. 

Mr. Marswauu. That would be true for any of the commodities 
which they might get under section 416 or 32. 

Mr. Lennartson. That is correct. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Because your funds in those categories have not 
been limited. 





LIMITATIONS ON SU 





PPLIES OF SURPLUS COMMODITIES 


Mr. Lennartson. It is not a question of funds. Supplies have 
been limited. They might request commodities, but we can’t give 
them the assurance that the total quantities they ask for will be avail- 
able. For instance, we ran out of beans, we ran out of shortening, 
we ran out of a number of items that were no longer available under 
price-support or surplus-removal programs despite the fact that the 
schools have requested them. There is considerable confusion on that, 
stemming trom the fact that for a long period of time the schools have 
obtained certain items because of the tremendous stocks that were avail- 
able in CCC inventories. We have disposed of many of those stocks. 
So when it comes to cutting off or lowering the quantities that we have 
been getting, the local people, and rightfully so, are confused, they 
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think that something is being withheld from them unnecessarily, 
which isn’t true. It is a case of surplus stocks no lor ger being available 
to us in the same quantities. If we have the commodities available 
and they have the space available to handle them, we will meet all the 
orders submitted by the States. To the extent there are limited 
supplies, we must go through a rationing process. 

Mr. MarsnHauu. During the marketing year we find a number of 
times when the markets are in a more or less chaotic condition, as 
far as price is concerned. 

Mr. Lennartson. Yes. 

Mr. Marsnatt. If the Department knew that they had an outlet 
through the school-lunch program for some of these commodities which 
the school could use, it might influence their policy somewhat in going 
into the market to buy those particular commodities with the use of 
section 32 funds; would that be a correct assumption? 

Mr. Lennartson. You mean the Department? 

Mr. MarsuHatu. Yes. 

Mr. Lennartson. Yes; you are right. The timing or the inaugura- 
tion of a section 32 program is extremely important. Entering after 
a market break may be more costly. Entering it at the proper time 
could preclude buying by merely announcing that the Department 
was ready to purchase. Timing is an extremely important element. 
The determination as to whether or not to enter the market is, as 
indicated, a policy decision. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Going back to a different era, it was the policy at 
one time to be more generous with the use of section 32 funds for the 
matter of supporting the prices of commodities, and during that 
period it was accepted more as a policy of the Department to push 
these commodities out to the schools as outlets; to more or less say 
to them: ‘‘We have got these commodities; here is where they go.” 

Mr. Lennartson. Yes. 

Mr. Marswatu. Now, that policy, as I understand it, has been 
changed so that now more of the burden of proving that a need for 
these commodities exists on the local level, and. that local people 
ought to take more initiative to find out what they might get as far as 
their school-lunch program is concerned; is that a fair assumption? 

Mr. Lennartson. No; I think the determination of whether or 
not a section 32 program is inaugurated is made outside of considera- 
tion of the schoolchildren. 

Mr. Marsuauu. However, recognizing that we are still in a posi- 
tion where many of our markets are chaotic, at least during a part of 
the year, the Department would certainly give more consideration to 
the purchase of commodities if they knew they had an outlet for 
them? 

Mr. Lennartson. Mr. Marshall, the Department knows it has the 
outlet through school lunch. It knows at all times that that out- 
let is available. So again I have to say that the determination as to 
whether or not a section 32 program is inaugurated is made outside 
the consideration of the school-lunch program or the charitable institu- 
tions. The only time they come into play is with respect to the size 
of the program, what outlets or how much of this we can distribute 
without stockpiling. That is when the school lunch and charitable 
institutions come into play. But the determination of whether we go 
into a beef or poultry market to purchase surpluses is made com- 
pletely separate from the school-lunch program. 
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Mr. MarsHat... Isn’t it correct at the present time, of course, we 
know the condition of the egg market? 

Mr. Lennarrson.. Yes. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Does the Department and the States know at the 
present time how many eggs they have an outlet for? 

Mr. Lennartson. The Department knows. We know that the 
schools can consume from 40,000 to 50,000 cases a week from now 
until the school term stops. 


STATES NOTIFIED OF AVAILABILITY OF SURPLUS COMMODITIES 





Mr. Marswatu. As far as you are concerned, a school wouldn’t 
have to be concerned; you will get the eggs out to them? 

Mr. Lennartson. They have to be concerned in this respect: 
They—the State agencies—are notified surplus eggs will be available 
and are asked, ‘‘“How many do you want?” 

Mr. MarsHatu. Would the same be true of cheese and butter? 

Mr. Lennartson. Yes. They know cheese is available and they 
are reflecting their requirements on cheese month by month. As soon 
as we inaugurate a program, telegrams go to each State, from our 
regional offices, indicating to them as to when the commodity will be 
available. 

Mr. MarsHatu. As you know, we have had a number of inquiries 
from those—as this letter is somewhat typical of—indicating that 
they could use more of these commodities. 

Mr. Lennartson. Yes; we know they can use them. We know 
they are very well accepted. 

Mr. Natcuer. As you know, this committee always gives a lot of 
time and study to the school-lunch program, and every year since I 
have been a member of this committee we have increased the proposal 
made by the Department. I am glad to see this time that the amount 
proposed for the school-lunch program is more in line with the school- 
lunch program needs. I want to thank you for making a fine state- 
ment to this committee concerning this program. 

Mr. Lennartson. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Marsa. We stand adjourned until 1 o’clock tomorrow. 


Fripay, Fesruary 15, 1957. 
REMOVAL oF SurPLUS AGRICULTURAL CommopiTIEs (Src. 32 Funps) 


Program and financing 






| | 
1956 actual /| 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 
a | ws —!— 
Program by activities: 


























Ns tas en $206, 743, 042 | $213, 128,000 | $213, 128, 000 
2. Encouragement of exportation__............-...--.-.---- 4, 110, 989 10, 047, 000 | 10, 047, 000 
3. Diversion to byproducts and new uses-_--.-.-.--------- 3, 435, 891 12, 280, 000 12, 280, 000 
4. Surplus removal operating expemses_-..........-..----.- 1, 877, 280 3, 150, 000 3, 063, 000 
5. Marketing agreements and orders__........---.-------.- 1, 377, 840 1, 500, 000 1, 837, 000 
6. POreian TRAPEOt DEOTMOLII..... . .ncc20n 2s cncnceseseccenas 1, 356, 812 1, 707, 300 1, 871, 000 
epee CORIO: isin daEh <kiasb Goo tenennaseonpeses ell 202, 273 210, 500 | 223, 000 
EE ienintkcktntacacecctdcianiudhsaacel 219, 104,127 | 242,022,800 | 242, 449,000 
Financing: | 

Comparative transfers to other accounts-. -.--.-.-.-----.- | SS 7. - cgitieatia 
Unobligated balance brought forward.__.............--.--- —300, 000, 000 |—244, 701,053 | —198, 295, 141 
Recovery of prior year obligations............. ..-.-..-...| —1,359, 758 |_- Sais hed 
Unobligated balance carried forward----.-...........-.--- | 244, 701, 053 198, 295, 141 174, 746, 141 
Appropriation (adjusted) -..........-...-- idiemibeckenacemmios 162, 447, 471 195, 616, 888 218, 900, 000 
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Obligations by objects 











AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Total number of permanent positions... ................-....-.- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions._................... 
Average number of all employees. -__.................--.-- 22. 


Number of employees at end of year. ...........-..........-.- 
Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Sat oon ok ote ns cee <ne 
a dl 

Ungraded positions: Average salary _................-..-. 

Personal services: 

Permanent itions 

Positions other than permanent 

Regular pay above 52-week base.....-.....-.......... 

Payment above basic rates................-..- a 


Total personal services_ 
Tremebc.ni2ii tie. - 
Transportation of things_. a Nala ic cinerea ae 
Communication services_...............--...-.-- 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services_.:................-..-.-.--.- 
Supplies and materials_......................-.... 
Equipment-.-___.......- 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions... 

Contribution to retirement fund 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments 


So 
tN 


SEIZES 


— 
_ 


we 
ore 


Total, Agricultural Marketing Service............... ; 


ALLOCATION TO COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


Total number of permanent positions. ---_-..--.--- 
Average number of all employees. --------- y 
Number of employees at end of year- ----- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average Salary .........--- 
Average grade..........-- ‘ 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions __--. 
Regular pay above 52-w eek base_- 
Payment above basic rates_- 


Total personal services_- 
Travel. 
Transportation of things_- 
Communication services................--- 
Rents and utility services__- 
Printing and reproduction _-_- 
Other contractual services 
Advanced to— 
“Administrative expenses, sec. 392, Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938,” pursuant to 7 U.S. C 
i inin 
“Local administr: ation, sec. 388, Agrict Bees il Ad- 
justment Act of 1938,” — to 7 U. 8. C. 
Oh aN catalan all iattaintadbentatiie 
Services performed by other r agenc ies 
Supplies and materials i? 
I Bo ee. Oks ale as dk nwane 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions ___- 
Contribution to retirement fund __ 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities_- 
Taxes and assessments. ----__- 


02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 


08 
ll 


13 
15 


Total, Commodity Stabilization Service...........- . 


“| 22, 472 
.| 62, 635 


a 38, 231 
| 


el 7, 964 


1956 actual 


$2, 263, 436 
2, 068 
9, 884 
4, 137 
2, 279, 525 
216, 962 
4, 918 
75, 050 | 





32, 287 
30, 352 


2, 912, 825 


3, 020 
1, 446 


5, 679, 723 


| $342, 508 | 
1, 306 


351, 778 } 

6, 287 | 
| 1, 607 | 
23, 194 | 
| 17,074 
6, 625 
2, 317 





31, 000 | 


40, 000 

382 

4,266 | 

3, 143 

211, 377, 097 


338 


21, 865, 319 


211 | 





1957 estimate 


| oe g 
|| Sate 


$5, 
Gs- 
$3, 


ayes 
|| Beoas 


$3, 152, 000 
13, 000 


10, 000 
3, 175, 000 
300, 000 
10, 000 
80, 000 
35, 000 
55, 000 
80, 000 
40, 000 
40, 000 
13, 327, 000 


47, 152, 000 


150 
145 


150 | 


$4, 578 


$645, 700 
_16, 700 


52, 400 
3, 900 
, 900 
, 000 
, 600 
, 300 
3, 700 


16, 000 


, 000 
, 100 
, 600 
5, 200 
222, 128, 000 


an S 


600 
700 


_ 222, 95% 3, 000 


GS-5.4 | 





1958 estimate 


a 








40, 000 


13, 327, 000 
192, 000 
7, 000 

3, 000 


17, 362, 000 


150 
145 
150 


(a 


$4, 602 
GS-55 


$643, 200 
2, 500 

16, 700 
662, 400 
16, 900 

3, 900 

28, 000 

24, 100 

12, 300 

6, 700 


— 





16, 000 


40, 000 
1, 100 

7, 600 

6, 200 

222, 128, 000 
38, 500 

600 

700 

ae 222, 993, 000 


| 
| 
| 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


ALLOTMENT TO FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions................-- : 
Positions other than permanent. aiid 
— pay above 52-week ett 
ment above basic rates__..-.--- af 
bt er payments for personal services_..........--- 


Total personal services 

NE ho as 
Transportation of ‘things. . 
Communication services............------ 
Printing and reproduction.__...__.__- 
Other contractual services nb} 

Services performed by other agencies i 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 

Contributi: on to retirement fund---_..........-....-----.- 

Fe Se I itraha den dobnessdascesetgds<pat ane 


Total, Foreign Agricultural Service___-............--.-- 
Total obligations 


1956 actual 


1957 estimate 


1958 estimate 





$1, 233, 302 
33, 493 
3, 089 


558 
7, 741 


$1, 436, 000 | 
34, 000 | 





1, 278, 183 
107, 354 
839 

28, 963 
32, 531 

11, 284 

56, 783 

9, 225 

32, 926 


rengtendemieas 


1, 559, 085 
219, 104, 127° 


1, 470, 000 | 

181, 500 | 
2, 000 

38, 000 | 

45, 000 | 

81, 000 | 
64, 000 

11,000 | 
24, 000 


1, 07, 800 | 


~ 249, 022, , 800 | 





Budget authorizations, ewpenditures and balances 


1956 actual 


25, 900 


91, 200 
1, 300 


2, 094, 000 
242, 449, 000 





BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation -....... edtienbntiine ecacue-ciguciaed nani spnaaiiade satiate dip 
Transferred to— 

‘‘Marketing research and service, Agricultural Marketing 
Service’’ (69 Stat. 240,5 U.S. ©. 572). _- 

“Promote and develop fishery products and research per- 
taining to American fisheries, Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice,””’ Department of the Interior (15 U. 8. C. 713¢-3, 
as amended by the act of Aug. 8, 1956) _- 


Adjusted appropriation 
Balance brought forward: 
Unobligated 
Obligated- 
Restored from certified claims account -- 


Total budget authorizations available. _- 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations. _- 
Out of prior authorizations--._-._- 
Total expenditures 
Balance carried forward: 
III so scerisiinnin rmbhiibivaaneriienlidnieniabet 4 
Obligated 


Total expenditures and balances 


$166, 807, 174 | 


—38, 300 


—4, 321, 403 


162, 447, 471 


300, 000, 000 
10, 176, 393 


47 2, 623, B64 


. \ 179, 069, 634 |{- 


179, 069, 634 


244, 701, 053 
48, 853, 177 





47 2, 623, 864 





87767— 57—pt. 2——43 


$199, 976, 003 


ey 359, 115 
"195, 616, 888 | 


244, 701, 053 | 
48, 853, 177 | 


489, 171, 7,204 | 


+ 


| 245, 000, 000 | 





245, 000, 000 | 
295, 141 | 


45, 876, 063 | | 


| 
| 
| 198, 


489, 171, 204 | 


86 ae 


$223, 500, 000 


—4, 600, 000 


218, 900, 000 


198, 295, 141 
45, ome 063 


463, 071, 204 


828, 796 
244, 171, 204 


245, 000, 000 


174, 746, 141 
43, 325, 063 


463, 071, 204 
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Mr. Wurrtren. The committee will please come to order. 

Gentlemen, we turn now to section 32 funds. 

At this point in the record I would like to have pages 102 to 113 
of the justifications inserted. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


Removal of surplus agricultural commodities (sec. 32) 


Pep Re EE SSS oS i sce we ce wen ane $199, 976, 003 
Transferred to ““Promote and develop fishery products and research 

pertaining to American fisheries, Fish and Wildlife Service,”’ 

Department of the Interior, pursuant to Public Law 1024, 84th 

I es bh ee ecw minnen de na oon ast, eh, SEONG 


CI OUR LS oo Lip vewn wow aw ao aU UL se 195, 616, 888 
Budget estimate, 1958: 
Annual permanent appropriation _ _--__--_- $223, 500, 000 
Less estimated transfer to Department of 
the Interior pursuant to Public Law 1024, 
Oathk Ret. oot eae ce lk ..-. —4, 600, 000 
————_—— 218, 900, 000 


Increase (in annual permanent appropriation for sec. 32 
NE ANN NE cas ws kilt serve ie rcs Seat enien PENS +23, 283, 112 


Note.—Due to an estimated unobligated balance to be carried forward from 
fiscal year 1957 of $198,295,141, a total of $417,195,141 is estimated to be available 
in fiscal year 1958 to the Department of Agriculture. Of this total, the estimates 
tentatively forecast obligations of $242,499,000. An increase of $426,200 com- 
pared with 1957, which would result in an unobligated balance of $174,746,141 
being carried forward into the fiscal year 1959. 


‘ 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1958 (on the basis of available funds) 


Decrease in surplus removal operating expenses_____--_..--------- — $87, 000 
Increase for administration of marketing agreements and orders__._.. +262, 500 
Increase for development of foreign market outlets for surplus Amer- 

SoG MerreGeeras GOMINOGIIOS. 6 6c ec. hk oc ec knee nasctens +88, 600 
Increase for contributions to the retirement fund pursuant to Public 

EE IE ER SETS TS EE ae eee, 5 a See +162, 100 


Project statement 




















| 
Increase (+) or decrease (—) 
Project 1956 1957 (esti- | 1958 (esti- 
mated) Retirement mated) 
cost (Public | Other 
Law 854) 
—<— — — ee omens SS = = = a ee — — 
1. Direct purchases___..........- $206, 743, 042 | $213, 128, 000 |_._.........-- SSIES $213, 128, 000 
2. Encouragement of exporta- 
OD .- setts ie WA ak ce | 4, 110, 989 PND Tetccccsesecs meet oat 10, 047, 000 
3. Diversion to byproducts and | 
ee ee co, ccsncwcsboce 3, 435, 891 PE Bis deavdncdduidalobntecsttiadie 12, 280, 000 
4, Surplus removal operating 
IDG, 2 ani bbihniatdiaicitinderiegnt 1, 877, 280 By B00, GRO. bo oscccncsdaul — $87, 000 3, 063, 000 
5. Marketing agreements and | 
CI ies asa 8h cores 1, 377, 840 1, 500, 000 +-$74, 500 +262, 500 1, 837, 000 
6. Foreign market promotion___- 1, 356, 812 1, 707, 300 +75, 100 +88, 600 1, 871, 000 
7. Import controis............... 202, 273 210, 500 i O80 |..cc dé Weucces 223, 000 
Total obligations. _.--. onal 219, 104,127 | 242, 022, 800 +162, 100 +264, 100 242, 449, 000 
=—_= =| —$—$—<—— Ee ——_ = —<—<—<< 
Unobligated balance carried for- 
ward : 244, 701, 053 198, 295,141 |..-...........| —23, 549, 000 174, 746, 141 
Total retirement costs (Public 
Law 854) - aaeese aii Fis ict atewlinsd [+305, 600] [+16, 100] [321, 700] 
Total available se .| 463,805,180 | 440,317,941 +162, 100 | —23, 284, 900 417, 195, 141 
Recovery of prior year obliga- 
Rs ican tlathasivs.diadbedaMa on ay nic cig RUN Rie iia, 2 or oo ue a bhenEawn oeepnaameneseet 
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Project statement—Continued 


Increase or decrease 


1957 
(estimated) 


Project 1958 
Retirement (estimated) 
costs (Public 


Law 854) 


Unobligated balance te 
forward....._.__- 


Subtotal. ____- 
Transferred to “Marketing Re- 
search and Service, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service’’.___ 
Transfer in 1957 estimates to 
“Salaries and expenses, Office 
of the aes of Agricul- 
ture”’ 2 


—$244,701,053 |... .--- 
195, 616, 888 +$162, 100° 


$300,000, 000 


+46, 405, 912 — $198, 295,141 
218, 900, 000 





162, 445, 422 +23, 121, 012 


38, 300 | 





2,049 | 


162, 485,771 | 


+162, 100 | 428, 121, 012 | 


Subtotal_. 195, 616, 888 218, 900, 000 
Transfer to Department “of the 
Interior pursuant to Public 


Law 1024, 84th Cong--...._._-. 4, 


Total appropriation or 
estimate ____. « aches 


321, 403 4, 359, 115 


+2 40, 885 4, 600, 000 








199, 976,003 |  +162,100 | +23, 361, 897 | 
I | | 


166, 807, 174 223, 500, 000 














FUND AVAILABILITY AND BALANCES 


The estimates under these projects, particularly 1, 2, and 3, are subject to 
adjustments contingent upon conditions at the time of use since the extent to 
which these funds will be required for surplus removal operations will depend upon 
economic conditions generally, the extent of local market gluts, the volume of 
agricultural production in this country and foreign countries, and many other 
complex and unpredictable factors. Further, the type of program developed and 
the distribution of funds among these projects are dependent upon the action 
which will best solve the particular surplus removal problem which exists at the 
time. 

In order to make funds available to meet such conditions, and in recognition of 
the unpredictable factors involved in the use of these funds, Congress has provided 
for the accumulation of unused balances under this fund up to $300 million. The 
estimates for both 1957 and1958 are based on the situation as now foreseen. If 
troublesome surpluses not now foreseen should develop steps would be taken to 
use additional funds for their removal or diversion as conditions might warrant. 
The following table reflects the estimated total funds available for section 32 
activities and estimated balances carried forward for fiscal years 1956, 1957, 
and 1958: 





1957 (esti- 
mated) | 


1958 (esti- 
mated) 





Balance from prior year. oh 
Recovery of prior year obligations___._---_- 
Appropriation or estimate 
Transfer to Interior Department. . 
Transfer to ‘‘Marketing research and service’’ 
travel costs under Public Law 189, 84th Cong_--- 


for 


$300, 000, 000 


Transfer in estimates to Office of the 
personnel investigations work_._-- . 


Total available-...........- 


Secretary for 


463, 805, 180 


1, 359, 758 
166, 807, 174 
—4, 321, 403 
—38, 300 | 

— 2, 049 


$244, 701, 053 


~” 199, 976, 003 


—4, 359, 115 


440, 317, 941 | 


CUNT SESE vn cnr ne ceynn ee abdomen 


Unobligated balances carried forward to subse- 
quent years 





—219, 104, 127 


244, 701, 053 





— 242, 022) 800 | 


198, 295, 141 | 





$198, 295, 141 


223, 500, 000 
— 4, 600, 000 


417, 195, 141 


— 242, 449, 000 


174, 746, 141 
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Stratus oF PRoGRAM 
CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


Under section 32 of the act of August 24, 1935, as amended (7 U. 8. C. 612e), 
an amount equal to 30 percent of customs receipts during each calendar year and 
unused balances up to $300 million are available for encouraging the exportation 
and domestic consumption of agricultural commodities. Current activities for 
removing from the market surplus agricultural commodities include: 

(a) Purchases for distribution through State distributing agencies to 
school-lunch programs, and to welfare agencies and institutions eligible to 
receive such purchases. 

(6) Encouragement of exports through payments which will permit the 
sale of surplus commodities in foreign markets. 

(ec) Encouragement of domestic consumption by diversion from normal 
ehannels of trade to byproducts and new uses. 

The basic authority also provides that these funds shall be devoted prineipally 
to perishable nonbasic agricultural commodities (other than those receiving price 
support under title II of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended) and their 
products. These commodities are tung nuts, honey. milk, butterfat, and the 
products of milk and butterfat. It has been determined that this provision can 
be legally satisfied by setting aside or reserving the principal portion of section 32 
funds for the use of perishable nonbasic agricultural commodities when the occasion 
arises warranting their use for such purpose. The remainder of the funds may then 
be used for other authorized purposes. Not to exceed 25 percent of funds available 
under the act may be used for any one commodity or product thereof. 

Public Law 540 (84th Cong.) provides authority whereby an additional sum of 
$500 million may be appropriated annually to further carry out the purposes of 
section 32, of which not to exceed 50 percent of such funds may be used for any 
1 commodity. 

Section 32 funds are also used for operating expenses consisting of: 

(a) Surplus removal operating expenses which include ad ninistrative costs 
for direct removal of surpluses from the market, and distribution by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service of section 32 and CCC conmodities to eligible 
outlets. These funds are also used to encourage food preservation and 
marketing of abundant foods through the food trades. 

(6) The administration of marketing agreements and orders which aim to 
establish and maintain orderly marketing conditions for certain commodities 
and their products. 

(c) Development of markets in foreign countries for United States surplus 
or potentially surplus agricultural commodities. 

d) Administration of import programs under section 32 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933, as amended. 

A discussion of activities (c) and (d) will be found in the justifications for 
the Foreign Agricultural Service. 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS AND TRENDS 


A. Purchase of agricultural commodities for distribution to authorized agencies 

1. During the fiscal year 1956, approximately 680.8 million pounds of agricul- 
tural commodities at a cost of approximately $206.7 million were purchased for 
distribution through authorized agencies. Distribution was made by 85 agencies 
to an increased number of participants as compared with 1955. 





| 1955 1956 


PS RT ae ae ae ee 10, 213,400 | 10, 859, 200 
(2) Persons in eligible institutions.__......___- a 1, 333,600 | 1,374, 700 
(3) Individual welfare recipients (average monthly) ....................----- 2, 169, 000 2, 659, 400 
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2. Commodities purchased during fiscal years 1955 and 1956 for distribution 
through authorized agencies: 





1955 


| 
——————_—— + 
Quantity | Value 


1956 


Commodity 


Quantity Value 


Dairy products: 
Wee eskés ea ton abe POURG..... al. a<ca--- $170, 097 75, 588, 350 | $45, 416, 021 
Cheese - . te ‘ é ees iis 153, 840 | 57,270,000 | 22,213, 888 
Milk~- i hed teak 33006, 4. 0 3 99,272 | 56,432,400 | 10,848, 702 
Beans. ‘ . BS . § sine 92, 856, 179 8, 782, 715 62, 500, 000 5, 151, 018 
do . . eras 56, 127, 820 2, 507, 082 

Fruits: 


Cranberry sance..._............- | Case 
Figs. _- ‘ : b TAR cuacit 
Prunes, fresh ‘ : a Pound | 3, 241, O88 483, 861 
Honey..... -- i hia ae nn 4,129 
Livestock products: | | 
Beef. : Sa dieilsiia|s2, Saeed aa 380, 808 
Lard... , 7 Ciicina vot 38, 731, 200 6, 033, 241 
Pork products. : S  eies | 158,841,700 | 95,215, 482 
Oils: Cottonseed : }...do. | 59,147,813 | 13, 264, 148 39, 880, 738 8, 261, 842 
ayo Ko dei | do.... 35, , 000 4,140,771 
Vegetables: 
Cabbage-._. |_..do 956, 750 22, 962 
Sweetpotatoes rr Bushel . 33, 485 1, 133, 196 
Wheat flour. -- as | Pound-. : 91, 213, 750 5, 314, 976 





Total hel wad 23, 362, 550 206, 743,042 


B. Encouragemeni of exportation of agricultural commodities.—Cuantity of commod- 
ites exported and payments mad: during fiscal years 1955 and 1956 


Commodity 


Quantity | Payment Quantity Payment 


Fruits: 
Citrus juice, blend '- Case 59, O11 $26, 594 | 107, 869 $34, 896 
Citrus juice, blend, concentrated__..| Gallon | 1, 462 461 | 787 | 181 
Citrus salad _ | Case. 657 480 . 277 2, 394 
Grapefruit, fresh____. Sahat Box 361, 600 230, 954 | 28, 408 | 218, 127 
Grapefruit juice, concentrated - | Gallon... | 5, 008 32, 771 | , 054 26, 677 
Grapefruit, canned - - WHiawdewe Case... 3}, 886 49, 816 28, 804 18, 713 
Grapefruit juice ! do bet )21, 577 283, 530 48, 828 265, 990 
Grapefruit juice, dehydrated Pound. , O31 | 633 
Oranges, fresh - j > Bee ics 2, 651, 240 | 2,013, 900 | , 197, 031 2, 235, 071 
Orange juice, concentrated _.._- Gallon _- 841, 773 419, 188 | 343, 309 224, 735 
Orange juice ! i Case 525, 658 240, 713 | 584, 539 185, 079 
Orange juice, dehydrated. } Pound... anil 3, 416 1, 478 
Tangerine juice, concentrated ___- | Gallon. -___| | 11, 297 | 3, 841 
Raisins, dried _ -. idee Ton , 988 | 769, 825 13, 022 390, 667 

Tae Rdbtteiéadiaw ba Pound _- 21, 858, 277 544, 884 | ; 

Wheat-_.-- ; peak Bushel | , 896, 667 | 


Aiea tee tial 4, 613, 116 





1 Single strength, 


C. Quantities of commodities diverted and payments made during fiscal years 1955 
and 1556 





1955 1956 


an elena | Quantity \' 


r | 
ee eee | 


“a ment 


$27,617 | 8,155,579 | $244, 667 
’ do icokbeos 65, 755 2, 473 | -- seo 

REO MUU. onavwncnss .-.do 367, 591 118, 467 © 

Potatoes ..----.-| Hundredweight 221, 051 240, 103 10, 17 4, 650 | 3% 191, 224 


at 790, 000 


388, 660 | | & 435, 891 
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D. Surplus removal operating expenses 

1. Planning surplus-removal programs and distributing commodities.—In addi- 
tion to planning surplus-removal programs under section 32, responsibility has 
been assigned to the Agricultural Marketing Service for the distribution of all 
surplus commodities. This includes commodities purchased under CCC price 
support programs which are donated to domestic and foreign outlets. 

See table I for quantity, and table II for cost, of surplus commodities distributed 
for domestic and foreign use, fiscal years 1955 and 1956. The information 
reflected in these tables represents the fiscal year in which the commodity was 
distributed and not necessarily the fiscal year in which it was acquired. 

2. Food-preservation program.—The work performed under this program supple- 
ments the direct-distribution activity by furnishing assistance and advice in the 
preservation of foods and in the operation of preservation centers. 

(a) Surplus foods preserved during fiscal year 1956 by local preservation centers 
for redistribution in processed form to schools and other outlets: 

Fiscal year 


Commodity: 1956 
ee een. eee See dead os at 3 OE. Le 
I RR PEE Ee eee Peete oe eee. A Sa OF 
PUR REMEED TITUROR ree -do_... 176, 451 


The commodities which will be processed in 1957 depend upon the volume of 
local purchases and Federal donations. 

(b) Assistance and advice furnished to nonprofit food-preservation centers dur- 
ing fiscal years 1956 and estimated for 1957: 


| Fiscal year Fiscal year 

Project 1956 1957 
(number) (number, 
estimated) 


Technical assistance furnished in improving cannery techniques and in | 


installing equipment. -. ei adee a diet edd ‘ 114 90 
Workshops conducted in food-preservation training ___.-_...~--- cedneee 79 70 
Plant surveys performed pase = ok. 't Foose hn oh ; | 39 45 
Floor plans and equipment drawings developed and used-.--- Beds 18 25 


3. Food-trades program.—Under this program the consumption of plentiful 
foods is encouraged through normal channels of trade. The workload under 
this activity is shown in the following table: 





} 


Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
ber) ber, esti- 


mated) 


| 
Project | 1956 (num- | 1957 (num- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Average number of foods listed on monthly abundant-foods list ies 12 | 15 
Distribution of monthly abundant foods list... -_-.--- cadlas Genel ak 37, 826 | 40, 000 
National food drives conducted_-..-.-...-.- bebsd.c6hncadbbattadécne f 6 8 
Area, State, and local food drives conducted. ..-..............--.-.--.--.-.-.-- 28 24 


| 


Major food drives were conducted during the past year on dairy products, beef, 
pork, rice, and potatoes. 
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E. Marketing agreements and orders 


1. Activities under the milk, fruit and vegetable agreement and order programs 
during fiscal year 1956 and estimated for 1957: 


| Fruit and vegetables 


Activity 


1956 | 1957 





Agreement and order programs in effect _._- 

Hearings held to consider amendments to existing orders or the 
issuance of orders in new areas_ .-----. ‘ whee 

Requests received for new programs. .-- 

Amendments issued to existing orders- 

Suspensions issued to existing orders _- 

Petitions received for review of various order prov isions_- 

Petitions disposed of during the year. _- tdi 

Court cases started during the year 

Court cases disposed of during the year. _- : 

Hearings held under Administrative Procedures Act. 

Applications reviewed from cooperatives for qualifications to 
participate under the act rip clodcaniashaeing $anes<tabeaane 

Cases disposed of under the act_- 

Regulatory orders issued under prov isions of marke ting order - 

Appointment of administrative or control committees 

Promulgation of committee rulemaking. -- ‘ 





Budgets approved _-- ae 

Investigation of alleged viols ations _- 

Cases referred to Department of Justice for prosecution 
Recodification of agreements and orders 
Administrator’s decisions issued - - -- 

Secretary’s decisions issued _-- 

Secretary’s referendum orders issued _ 

Import regulations issued under sec. 8 (c) - 


2. Marketing agreement and order programs i ‘t for fluid milk during 
fiscal year 1956: 


Estimated Estimated 
number of | amount of 
producers pooled milk 


Thousands of 
| pounds 

Arizona_.--- | Central Arizona 6 174, 931 
Arkansas _ - . | Fort Smith, central Arkansas_- , 2 129, 872 
Delaware. |W ilmington Se : 3, 429 
Illinois. ___- | Chicago, Quad Cities (grade A), Rockford-Freeport 23, 4, 753, 242 
Indiana-__- Fort Wayne, South Bend-La Porte... , 957 262, 915 
Iowa. -_- Cedar Rapids-Iowa City, Dubuque, Sioux City , 5 273, 070 
Kansas - - - Neosho Valley, southwest Kansas, Topeka, Wichita 2, 45% 389, 837 
Kentucky... Louisville, Paducah 2, 606 371, 148 
Louisiana__- New Orleans, Shreveport 2, 98: 404, 851 
Massachusetts Boston, Fall River, Merrimack V alley, Springfield 5, 307 2, 270, 499 

Worcester. 
Michigan_ | Detroit, Muskegon, upstate Michigan_ __- 3, 76 , 764, 673 
Minnesota_- | Duluth-Superior, Minneapolis-St. Paul _-_- Sut 5, 73% 23, 534 
Mississippi - - - Central Mississippi - - --- ; 148, 319 
Missouri... Kansas City, Ozarks, St. Louis... -__- " 294 , 226, 484 
Nebraska Omaha-Lincoln-Council Bluffs. 2, 29% 305, 856 
New York__- | New York-_-_- 48, 417 8, 298, 963 
ID. icin bain Akron, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton- 25, 05: 3, 112, 825 

Springfield, Lima, Stark County, Toledo, Tri- 

State. 
Oklahoma. -. ..| Oklahoma City, Tulsa-Muskogee- 2, 626 397, 440 
Pennsylvania Philadelphia , 536 , 259, 915 
South Dakota_-. | Black Hills, eastern South Dakota, Sioux Falls- 2 130, 186 

Mitchell. 
Tennessee .| Appalachian, Knoxville, Memphis, Nashville ia 645, 087 
Ev aiviennn Austin-Waco, central west Texas, Corpus Christi, 

north Texas, San Antonio, Texas Panhandle 5, 939 | , 355, 242 
Washington. _- Inland Empire, Puget Sound ‘ , 776 892, 827 
West Virginia Clarksburg, Wheeling ; , 903 | 137, 998 
Wisconsin ..| Milwaukee--_- ‘ i 2, 575 512, 193 


Total, 66 markets_|_-..--- 2 5, 83: 30, 145, 336 


Estimated farm |___-- i $1, 250, 299, 000 
value. | 
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3. Fruit and vegetable marketing agreement and order programs in effect 


during fiscal year 1956: 


Orders in effect 





Estimated 
number of 
commercial 


Estimated 
farm values 





? and 2 1 order each, respectively. 
3? No estimates made due to crop failure in the 1955 season. 


producers 
ee SSS i - 
Citrus fruits: 
California-Arizona Navels miscellaneous oranges...............-.----- dit 6, 660 
California-Arizona Valencia oranges. -.........-...-......-..---.---..--.- 10, 750 
California-Arizona desert grapefruit_..................-....-..-..--.-.-.-- 2, 000 
NOI RO den. ic dcscnaconmcdesSseecdcéenesanbiide ine 6, 100 
rE ie a ateegitehtnnanssennanbtbudveie 
sg aici nnn de gdeognekahebnkdabddbeonndatsind 15, 000 
i GS os ns id chap oee deli beeen debuts cwed adlle 
A NR i ig Fal aha amtige a adanadbir dese addUalr Gila 500 
Deciduous fruits: 
eo oa ee ecenetahennansanhsd datneus 600 
ecu dodasemmancanmdilds daiabed Ss aedtinnedas 1, 200 
i aig cactllicten mabenconbsibls Daal gngnb bid fide a slhbe diabiialad Wiceiapeadk be 800 
i en cin eimnmenndenmmbudin tT 750 
Rn ell ran cnniindnoammsdehenbtaakanwenbuaneaneth 1, 300 
EE CDN IN Oi iis istics ALRE ER Oem bend sdnendne patie 1, 200 
i  meminnesitsbtNeewesiiedis gad 900 
ESS SERRE HEE EERE eS ERR BR Bers ery 500 
Oregon-Washington-California winter pears. --................-.-------- 2, 350 
Dried fruits: 
in cnn teh nennpdesni snbbebeithndts smnsendensd 300 
II a. ke et in an bee eecenaenececs a ‘i 300 
California dried prunes... a i a a ee eg ell 6, 000 
ies Ue Ren kes cdubnnauaeenyerenes ‘ a 8, 000 
Vegetables: 
Peas and cauliflower, Colorado. _-....-..---- in wi 74 
Tomatoes, Florida sae iiileadie- dlls a i a dae ial andes eniee Oi 1, 3€0 | 
Potatoes: 
I Ce os nek See OSA kmebhemnwe ew in 8, 521 
Cer Otee, Bobs 5s - 5d. pidhbieaGihig sri i 2, 594 
Central Oregon-northern California_....-._.- eo daggpiinns ‘i Resa 1,779 
ee een hdc an aneinabamatphaannnnempone 4, 659 
Virginia-North a  ciaeelilalian 4, 059 
Eastern South Dakota a ie ot chicane 267 
Washington --..-- tee et ae tee adil batibnnahieneaes 1, 073 
New England except a se LED cs oe doc cc 1, 450 
Nuts: 
i  . remminicmen sane pbinnietotiedbian sale 8, 500 
I, SO ao ish s orl deeneneeinine ad awnsocneene 3, 400 
Southeastern pecans (5 States)-.-.-....-.....---.-.-------- 8, 500 
PS SUE obi bi haddenvavbbesesednadepes ache 20, 000 
TOR, SE GUID. nnn nde nose scccsncesscssasssotlsuetsiecee s 





1 


| 





Thousands 

$53, 418 

50, 375 

7,491 

39, 396 

198, 690 

33, 540 

9, 798 

2, 016 


1, 568 
11, 085 
5, 168 


@) 
960 
23, 334 
15, 222 
10, 781 
19, 168 


2, 880 
4, 707 
38, 745 
34, 980 


698 
39, 507 


35, 561 
12, 804 
12, 930 
51, 460 
18, 000 
870 

7, 943 

8, 514 


28, 480 
3, 256 
7, 538 

40, 726 


840, 609 
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Mr. Warrren. I do not know whether you have a general statement 
or not, Mr. Lennartson. We have discussed the section 32 fund 
generally in connection with other testimony under the school lunch 
program. I asked you back today because I felt that we should put 
in the record a complete story on section 32. 

My recollection is that section 32 is directed primarily toward 
giving special attention to perishables. However, those people who 

are the chief beneficiaries of section 32 funds—that is, those engaged 

in the production of perishables and citrus products -now criticize 
nearly all the other farm programs. I have told some of them, 
personally, that it is time that people became aware of what they are 
getting under section 32 so that the Congress can decide whether 
section 32 funds ought to go largely for their benefit or, as formerly, 
for all farm commodities across the board. 


BASIC LEGISLATION 


-* First, I would like to have the original act placed into the record 
at this point—the pertinent parts of it—and subsequent changes. I 
would also like to have inserted the part of the report of the 80th 
Congress, I believe, in which the Department was given directions on 
this. Then going back at least 6 or 8 years, I would like for the record 
to show how much section 32 funds we have had. 

Mr. Lennartson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would also like to have information as to what 
these funds have been used for, the amounts by commodity, and the 
amount in export subsidies. We would also like to have information 


as}to what part was turned back to the Treasury. I would like for 
you to bring that right on down to date so that we will have the history 
of sueh section 32 funds. 

Mr. Lennartson. Well, we will be happy to prepare that type of 
information for you, Mr. Chairman, and add any supplementary 
information you may desire. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Section 32—Orretmnat Act 


(Public Law 320, 74th Cong., August 24, 1935, 49 Stat. 774 with amendments 
enacted prior to the Agricultural Act of 1948—Public Law 897, 80th Cong.) 


Section 32 of an Act to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, 
approved August 24, 1935 was the original authority making available 30 percent 
of the annual customs receipts—‘“‘to encourage the exportation and domestic 
consumption of agricultural commodities”’ 

‘There is hereby appropriated for each fiscal year beginning with the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1936, an amount equal to 30 per centum of the gross receipts from 
duties collected under the customs laws during the period January 1, to December 
31, both inclusive, preceding the beginning of each such fiscal year. Such sums 
shall be maintained in a separate fund and shall be used by the Secretary of 
Agriculture only to (1) encourage the exportation of agricultur: al commodities and 
products thereof by the payment of benefits in connection with the exportation 
thereof or of indemnities for losses incurred in connection with such exportation 
or by payments to producers in connection with the production of that part of 
any agricultural commodity required for domestic consumption; (2) encourage the 
domestic consumption of such commodities or products by diverting them, by the 
payment of benefits or indemnities or by other means, from the normal channels of 
trade and commerce or by increasing their utilization through benefits, indemaities, 
donations or by other means, among persons in low income groups as determined 
by the Secretary of Agriculture; and (3) reestablish farmers’ purchasing power 
by making payments in connection with the normal production of any agri- 
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cultural commodity for domestic consumption. Determinations by the Secretary 
as to what constitutes diversion and what constitutes normal channels of trade 
and commerce and what constitutes normal production for donestic consimnption 
shall be final. The sums appropriated under this section shall be expended for 
such one or more of the above-specified purposes, and at such tines, in sich 
manner, and in such amounts as the Secretary of Agriculture finds will affectuate 
substantial accomplishment of any one or more of the purposes of this section. 
Notwithstanding any other provisions of this section, the anount that may be 
devoted, during any fiscal year after June 30, 1939, to any one agricultural com- 
modity or the products thereof in such fiscal year, shall not exceed 25 per centum 
of the funds available under this section for such fiscal year.” 





AMENDMENTS TO SECTION 32 AND RELATED LEGISLATION 
AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1948 
(Public Law 897, 80th Cong., July 3, 1948, 62 Stat. 1057) 


Sec. 301. Section 32, as amended, of the Act entitled ‘‘An Act to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. and for other purposes’’, approved August 24, 1935 
(U.S. C., Title 7, see. 612c), is amended by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“The sums appropriated under this section shall, notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law, continue to remain available for the purposes of this section until 
expended; but any excess of the amount remaining unexpended at the end of any 
fiseal year over $300,000,000 shall, in the same manner as though it had been 
appropriated for the service of such fiscal year, be subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 3690 of the Revised Statutes (U.S. C., title 31, sec. 712), and section 5 of the 
Act entitled ‘An Act making appropriation for the legislative, executive, and 
judicial expenses of the Government for the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-five, and for other purposes’ (U. 8S. C. title 31, see. 713).”’ 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1949, AS AMENDED 


(Public Law 439, 81st Cong. October 31, 1949, 63 Stat. 1054; amended by 
Public Law 290, 83d Cong., January 30, 1954, 68 Stat. 4) 


Sec. 404. The Secretary, in carrying out programs under section 32 of Public 
Law Number 320, 74th Congress, approved August 24, 1935, as amended, and 
section 6 of the National School Lunch Act may utilize the services and facilities 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation (including but not limited to procurement 
by contract, and make advance payments to it). 

Sec. 411. Section 32, as amended, of the Act entitled ‘‘An Act to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, and for other purposes’’, approved August 24, 1935 
(U.S. C., title 7, sec. 612c), is amended by inserting before the last sentence thereof 
the following: ‘‘The sums appropriated under this section shall be devoted princi- 
pally to perishable nonbasic agricultural commodities (other than those receiving 
price support under title IT of the Agricultural Act of 1949) and their products. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956 


(Public Law 540, 84th Cong., May 28, 1956, 70 Stat. 188) 


Sec. 205. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal year, 
beginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, the sum of $500,000,000 to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to further carry out the provisions of section 
32, Public Law 320, Seventy-fourth Congress, as amended (7 U. 8. C. 612c), 
subject to all provisions of law relating to the expenditure of funds appropriated 
by such section, except that up to 50 per centum of such $500,000,000 may be 
devoted during any fiscal year to any one agricultural commodity or the products 
thereof, 
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TO MAKE CORN MEAL AND WHEAT FLOUR AVAILABLE TO NEEDY PERSONS 
(Public Law 311, 84th Cong., August 9, 1955, 69 Stat. 608) 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Bepresentatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby 
authorized upon specific request of the Governor of any State during the period 
commencing with the date of this Act and ending June 30, 1957, to make avail- 
able, pursuant to clause (2) of section 32 of the Act approved August 24, 1935 
(7 U. S. C. 612c) for distribution by State agencies, other than institutions and 
schools, directly to families and persons determined by appropriate State or 
local public welfare agencies to be in need, wheat flour and corn meal in such 
quantities as the Secretary of Agriculture determines can be effectively distributed 
and utilized within such period without regard to the requirement contained in 
said section 32, that such funds be devoted principally to perishable nonbasic 
agricultural commodities and their products, But not more than $15,000,000 of 
such funds shall be devoted in any fiscal year to carrying out this Act. Such 
flour and meal shall be made available by the Secretary upon such conditions 
as he deems to be in the public interest, to such State agency or agencies as 
may be designated by the proper State authority and approved by the Secretary, 
and at one or more central locations in such State. 


TO FURTHER ENCOURAGE THE DISTRIBUTION OF FISHERY PRODUCTS, AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES 


(Public Law 466, 83d Cong., July 1, 1954, 68 Stat. 377, as amended by Public 
Law 1024, 84th Cong., August 8, 1956, 70 Stat. 1119) 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America 1n Congress assembled, That section 2 of the Act of August 11, 1939 (53 
Stat. 1411), is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture shall transfer to the Secretary of 
the Interior each fiscal year, beginning with the fiscal year commencing July 1, 
1954, and continued for the year ending June 30, 1957 and each year thereafter 
from moneys made available to carry out the provisions of section 32 of such 
Act of August 24, 1935, an amount equal to 30 per centum of the gross receipts 
from duties collected under the customs laws on fishery products (including fish, 
shellfish, mollusks, crustacea, aquatic plants and animals, and any products 
thereof, including processed and manufactured products), which shall “be main- 
tained in a separate fund and used by the Secretary of the Interior (1) to promote 
the free flow of domestically produced fishery products in commerce by conducting 
a fishery educational service and fishery technological, biological and related 
research programs, the moneys so transferred to be also available for the purchase 
or other acquisition, construction, equipment, operation, and maintenance of 
vessels or other facilities necessary for conducting research as provided for in 
this section, and (2) to develop and increase markets for fishery products of 
domestic origin and (3) to conduct any biological, technological, or other research 
pertaining to American fisheries. 

“‘(b) For the purposes of this section, any agency of the United States, or any 
corporation wholly owned by the United States, is authorized to transfer, without 
reimbursement or transfer of funds, any vessels or equipment excess to its needs 
required by the Secretary of the Interior for the activities, studies, and research 
authori ‘ed herein. 

“‘(c) In carrying out the purposes and objectives of this section, the Secretary 
of the Interior is directed as far as practicable to cooperate with other appropriate 
agencies of the Federal Government, with State or local governmental agencies, 
private agencies, organizations, or individuals, having jurisdiction over or an 
interest in fish or fishery commodities, and he is authorized to appoint an advisory 
committee of the American fisheries industry to advise him in the formulation 
of policy, rules and regulations pertaining to requests for assistance, and other 
matters. 

‘(d) The Secretary of the Interior is further authorized to retransfer any 
of the funds not to exceed $1,500,000 to be made available under this section to 
the Secretary of Agriculture to be used for the purposes specified in section 1 
of this Act, and only such funds as are thus transferred shall be used for the 
p'rposes specified in section 1 of this Act with respect to domestically produced 
fishery products. 
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*‘(e) .The separate fund created for the use of the Secretary of the Interior 
under section 2 (a) of this Act and the annual accruals thereto shall be available 
for each year he.eafter until expended by the Secretary. 

“(f) The Secretary of the Interior shall make a report to the appropriate 
committees of Congress annually on the use of the separate fund created under 
section 2 of this Act.” 





Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, Report No. 1571, 80rxH ConGress, 2p Session, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATION BriLL, FiscaL YEAR 1949 


SECTION 32 FUNDS 


Section 32 of the act of August 24, 1935, as amended, makes an annual appro- 
priation of an amount equal to 30 percent of the gross receipts from taxes collected 
under the customs laws during the current year next preceding the beginning of 
each fiscal year. The purpose of the appropriation, when originally enacted, was 
to eliminate farm surpluses (1) by encouraging the exportation of agricultural 
commodities through the payment of export bonuses or by payments to producers 
in connection with the production of that part of any agricultural commodity 
required for domestic consumption, or (2) to encourage the domestic consump- 
tion of such commodities by diverting them from the normal channels of trade 
in commerce through the payment of benefits or indemnities or by increasing 
their utilization through benefits, indemnities, donations, or by other means, 
among persons in low-income groups. Another purpose was to reestablish 
farmers’ purchasing power by making payments in connection with the normal 
production of any agricultural commodity for domestic consumption. 

Thirty percent of the presently estimated amount of customs receipts for the 
calendar year 1947 is $135 million and that sum becomes the amount of the per- 
manent appropriation known as “‘section 32 funds”’ for the fiscal year 1949. The 
President’s budget sets up an amount of $44 million as the total amount estimated 
by the executive department to be required under the terms of section 32 for ex- 
penditure during the fiscal year 1949. The budget proposes that the balance of 
the appropriation, or $91 million, shall be rescinded effective July 1, 1948, and be 
carried to the surplus fund and covered into the Treasury. The committee has 
rejected the President’s proposal with respect to this permanent appropriation. 
It has earmarked $65 million of this permanent appropriation for the national 
school-lunch program and has deleted the language submitted by the budget 
which would rescind any portion of the appropriation. This will result in defin- 
itely earmarking a total of $109 million, leaving the remainder of $26 million 
available for expenditure for any of the authorized purposes set up by section 32 
for which needs may arise in the future. 

The committee believes that greater emphasis should be placed by the Depart- 
ment on the application of section 32 funds to perishable products than has been 
the case in the past. It believes that the producer of perishable commodities is as 
much entitled to the benefits of this fund as are the producers of the nonperishable 
crops. 

The committee’s attention has been repeatedly called in recent years to the 
complaints of manufacturers of insulating materials not made of cotton to what 
these manufacturers assert amounts to unfair competition from the manufacturers 
of cotton insulation because the latter have enjoyed, exclusively, a very substan- 
tial subsidy. When this subsidy was begun a number of years ago, cotton was 
then in surplus and economical processes of manufacturing insulation from cotton 
had not yet been developed. Competing manufacturers assert that, in view of 
the present high prices of, and strong world demand for, cotton and of the perfec- 
tion of the process for the making of cotton insulation, these subsidies ought to be 
eliminated in the interest of fair competition. The committee has the assurance 
that these subsidies are paid in a constantly diminishing ratio. It has not in- 
serted a provision forbidding the payment of such bonuses, although such a pro- 
vision was seriously considered. It expects, however, that the fiscal vear 1949 
shall mark the conclusion of the payments of these bonuses. 
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Obligations by commodities, fiscal year 1957 (July 1-Dec. 31, 1956) 

















Program and commodity Unit Quantity Value 
Direct purchases: 
ON ee eee ee ee Hundredweight ----- 265,000 | $2, 246, 071 
I i 6 oles. a eciesdieee dni bboten basal 50-pound bag... --. 193, 946 265, 970 
Dairy products: 
in dkdn nated ddkadleg bpsivigekibebeserckane NE oe deasndsnane 18, 600, 000 11, 635, 058 
i a ee I caches aah canal 43, 700, 000 17, 757, 308 
Di dicdsd sie uddhi<tcueelubndeganpocdedearencediackil diac i icant 50, 000, 000 10, 053, 417 
Livestock products: 
OS ETE SS See ee ee ee ee eee! eee  chtbeatiah a 72, 033, 000 25, 336, 024 
nts ticn aS ueth cab ebteagonededoadiaeet ahaa Re 21, 552. 000 4, 028, 371 
Tad ulti alitinse tains aly siyapeieiapeh meabewuaie drab Saicndeitee SR Paha 6, 573. 600 3, 157, 453 
8a oe ee ede cawenesaekeenell SE 2, 228, 200 258, 365 
Poultry: 
I cbiicn sngiites cnbndudbhgeyinnaikscnenisape OEE, unbacacemenses 584, 134 6, 862, 071 
iin ctidat hana nnd canqagheduispeectentinnincgt iat neeumiene 27,114,000 | 10,310, 821 
DE einindsitetnangnikan thiadbteds (encdskpded nit ae Hundred weight __-_- 329, 400 4, 008, 633 
Wheat flour and cornmeal... --__.....-.....-...--.---- EE Leda os.ch 23, 018, 000 1, 180, 698 
i noi es Gis win he Sein imins doanh weight tousaaihdibetstpathitntd oad ibencdend 97, 100, 260 
Exportation: 
Citrus: 
NE ee a. wwwmanvanene sd tltheds peck cakes 2, 301 7 
Citrus juice, blend, concentrated__...........--- ELS chulnwentacess 225 52 
INDIE oo. Gin da bin ak dha teuegumoentns cusses ES oe 1, 190 684 
enki daccividd ee Gaseep tes ce ee eee 45, 700 22, 869 
SS Se” eee eee sn Ciiacwaiie nds tmcisnis 24, 342 7, 584 
Grapefruit juice, concentrated _-...........-.-- PEN cdacenksacses 20, 218 6, 597 
Grapefruit sections.._...................- dinates ES a apes 6. 327 3, 713 
NR SNe f0  carreet sus oss dasdeeubestl Te oe eee. 937, 046 452, 085 
Orange juice, s. S......-- cba tehhle dna wale ake ahaa TR losin heii deren wie 34, 782 11, 438 
Orange juice, concentrated_--.-............-.... SN cds nacdvagon 93, 482 33, 103 
Orange juice, dehydrated __.............--.-...- WU ddbenastndada 948 85 
Tangerine juice, concentrated_............-..-.- bin casphongns 6, 007 2, 043 
I nh oe adnan chiewetianentteaairs POs mhavcdsdwose« 3, 646. 203 204, 941 
NTee eee ee ee ee asenediphnawanbiedionknma Pcabiscenbdccca 11, 800, 000 7, 787, 216 
ND bid ghinndnh~dbbscdeeueebnehhesondhannndE iE hiccubaliluoswhiee ganeed 8, 533, 115 
Diversion: 
SON CHONG... Sk va bb eekcnn danatanBesbeSedareunacvaede Pound. ...... Se eneee 7, 910, 000 311, 900 
NG ikcncdpee deen csscadsincgdenstincssncusatacy Hundredweight.- --.-- 9, 865, 882 3, 970, 350 
Wsiriidientatstnttsdconcdshatadkebhatndedntweehhiaapabenninkmbablbhsel,sennveans 4, 282, 250 
ital BO ais is otis ith ds Sn ces ance cd aghsasciedeénbdbeepaqcnce| bhccnndonans 109, 915, 625 
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POLICY ON SECTION 32 FUNDS 


Mr. Wurrren. I have had 2 or 3 people come to me—I do not 
know what their problem is. Some of them are in the bean trade, 
and some are with various other so-called minor commodities. They 
have raised the question that you have not had any fixed policy with 
respect to section 32 funds. They claim it has been a hit-or-miss, 
helter-skelter sort of operation in the last several years. Do you 
have at the beginning of a fiscal year any set program as to what you 
are going to do with section 32 funds? 

Mr. Lennartson. Yes, we do, Mr. Chairman. Under the budg- 
etary process it is necessary, and it is essential in the management of 
section 32 to attempt to anticipate the type of problems you are going 
to have commodity by commodity for the year ahead. I must em- 
phasize this attempt to anticipate because economic conditions them- 
selves are the ones that dictate the actions that might be taken 
subsequently. So, at the beginning of each fiscal year, we do review 
the possible needs and the possible programs under section 32 with 
respect to purchases, diversions, export subsidies, and so forth. 

With regard to your comment that you might have had from the 
bean people, I think what has occurred is a desire on the part of certain 
commodity groups to take section 32 funds and purchase stocks from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in order to distribute them to 
eligible outlets in this country or to purchase stocks on the open 
market during a period after CCC concluded its program and prior 
to announcement of the succeeding program. 

The Department this past fall has reviewed its practices and has re- 
cently developed a policy on the management of section 32 funds which 
is one where the funds will be held primarily to be used on the perishable 
commodities. This policy provides for setting aside for perishables 
at the beginning of each fiscal year the principal portion of the availa- 
ble section 32 funds plus estimated amounts for such additional 
perishable needs as can reasonably be foreseen. In other words, 
we desire to protect the section 32 funds so that we would have availa- 
ble amounts needed for any current year’s foreseeable perishable needs 
and unless so needed currently, have available a carryover of $300 
million at the beginning of any fiscal year, plus the additional funds 
derived from the 30 percent of the customs receipts. Essentially, we 
would have available practically $500 million at the beginning of most 
fiscal years which under the 25-percent rule and foreseeable outlets, 
would take care of any broad or substantial market break that might 
occur in any of the large perishable commodity fields for which section 
32 funds, as you say, were designed to be used. 


OBLIGATION OF FUNDS BY COMMODITIES, 1950-56 


Mr. Wuirren. How much money have you used in the last several 
years since we changed the law and gave you directions to use it 
primarily for perishables? 

Mr. Lennartson. I do not know if I have those details here, but I 
can provide them for the record. Do you just want to limit it to 
citrus? 

Mr. Wuirten. I would like to have the table in the record also. 
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Mr. LENNARTSON. We will be happy to provide that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wetts. We will expand this table, Mr. Chairman, to cover that. 

You want total section 32 expenditures, as I understand it, by 
commodities and also for citrus, by domestic purchase and export 
subsidy? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes, sir, so we will have the full story. 

Mr. We ts. Yes, sir, we will fix up a connected story. 

(The tables requested follow:) 


Obligations for commodity programs, by commodity groupings since enactment of the 
amendments to sec. 32 contained in the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
fiscal years 1950-56 


Type of program | 
| 











Commodity groupings } Total 
Direct pur- | Exportation | Diversion | 
chases 
ped ST ELS Lite Bl i) Oe, Lig oi e2d 
Oetidl 5. LOR JOR $33, 087, 193 | $546 | $19,900 | $33, 057, 639 
Dairy products.........-2.-:.---s«--- 207, 515, 208 |... —— | 207, 515, 208 | 
Eggs and poultry - ------ 43, 133, 004 | 5, 596, 152 | 48, 729, 156 } 
Fruits, vegetables, and tree nuts-- - i 59, 402, 649 60, 464,841 | 14,048,365 | 142,915, 855 i 
Grain and products - - oneeall ; 11, 962, 829 13, 923, 228 | 26, 386 25, 912, 443 
Livestock products............--- 199, 010, 746 |_- | 199, 010, 746 
Peanuts and produets.-.-.-......- ‘ ; 5, 435, 266 | 5, 435, 266 
Honey, and other. ......-....-----.- 5, 364, 154 4, 013, 907 | 13, 976 | 9, 392, 037 
= nee | aoe en antnqeent ees atte 
TN ancien sini E ceed) cnn 559, 425,783 | 98,433,940 | 14,108,627 | 671, 968, 350 | 
| 
i 
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Citrus fruits programs, obligations, fiscal years 1950 through 1956 
































Program Amount | Program Amount 

Direct purchases: Grapefruit, canned __-........._.-. 117, 607 
Orange juice, concentrated ...-..-.- $4, 427, 543 Grapefruit juice, dehydrated ---- -- : "633 
Orange juice, s. s-.............. - 934, 347 NG OI 5 cp dacisawenn cue 394, 776 
—_————- ARTE TOD, Bo. 6 ei duduin in nimles 1, 277 
TN 5 iw ici i Foes Sonn ce 5, 361, 890 SNP ONOOD ani dosncteotedvabe 23, 168, 820 
i ————= Orange juice, s. s Eo tibet nice otal 1, 431, 820 
Exportation: Orange juice, concentrated ----- 3, 399, 115 
Citrus juice blend, s,s. _---..-.-.- 161, 893 Orange juice, dehydrated ___..._-- 1, 478 
Citrus juice blend; concentrated _- 642 Tangerine juice, concentrated - -_- - 3, 841 
RPE Stoo sadsctactencedeus 3,173 —-— 
Grapefruit, fresh... -- tire witeron Ge 1, 139, 761 Pata I elk, catch Gere tin wdibieicte 31, 181, 520 
Grapefruit, orange segments___---- 363 — == 
Grapefruit juice, s. s- EE SE 1, 154, 370 Ns dete cchtndivtem setinemes 36, 543, 410 

Grapefruit juice, concentrated_.__- 201, 946 

Citrus fruits program 
Direct Exportation Total 
purchases 

Sl cteaheihde Gade demitadentenvtinwoimnada sungrnue penbanineulnuswan tte cneye $2, 123, 487 $2, 123, 487 
DN eee ee eee eee ee 6, 478, 908 6, 478, 908 
iistteteihiianddntiheadadananonnetimnemegesedennn cupaincion $4, 427, 543 5, 221, 365 9, 648, 908 
idknancdthdennbnedasentivdsdengcecansceséoncncespemsecese 934, 347 5, 510, 158 6, 444, 505 
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DIFFICULTIES OF ESTIMATING SECTION 32 FUNDS REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Wetts. May I, in connection with the statement that Mr. 
Lennartson just made, call your attention to ® paragraph which 
appears in the President’s printed budget which I think you should 
be aware of on the use of section 32 funds? The reason I do this is 
because we are constantly faced in the Department with the problem 
of estimating for budgetary purposes the amounts of section 32 funds 
which may or may not be used in future years. 

(The paragraph referred to is as follows:) 

The use of section 32 program funds is contingent upon economic conditions, 
the type of program being dependent upon the action which will best solve the 
particular need at the time. The estimates for both 1957 and 1958 are based 
on the situation as now foreseen. If troublesome surpluses not now foreseen 
should develop, steps would be taken to use additional funds for their removal 
or diversion as conditions might warrant. 

Mr. Wetts. In this program we make the best estimate we can, 
but you recognize that there are always contingencies, Mr. Chairman, 
which do arise during the year, and if the funds are not included in 
our estimated obligations, they are still available for obligation under 
those contingencies as long as there are sufficient balances in the fund. 
You simply cannot predict in an operation of this nature and foresee 
every event which you may run into, and some of those that you do 
foresee do not materialize. 

For example, this past fall a total of $100 million was scheduled for 
the purchase of pork and lard. Actually, we only spent $7 million. 
So, here was a possible need for $100 million where $7 million sufficed 
to do the job. 
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FUNDS FOR FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


Mr. Wuirren. How much money have you transferred to the 
Foreign Agricultural Service from section 32 funds? 

Mr. Houtmaas. Mr. Chairman, the amounts are shown on page 102 
of the justifications under items 6 and 7, ‘‘Foreign market promotion” 
and “Import controls,” and in fiscal year 1956 that adds up to 
$1,559,000. Those two projects are the Foreign Agricultural Service 

rojects. 
Mr. Wuirren. What is the general nature of those projects, and 
why are they financed from sectio 1 32 funds rather than by appropria- 
tion to the Foreign Agricultural Service. 

Mr. Lennartson. We do not have the details on the type of 
projects they are engaged in, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wetts. We have a note in the AMS justifications calling 
attention to them, what they are, and indicating that the expla- 
nation is in the Foreign Agricultural Service material. 

Mr. Wuirten:. Well, we will have that presentation when we come 
to it. 

Mr. WHEELER. The complete detail is in the Foreign Agricultural 
Service justifications right in the project statement. The base 
amount and increases are justified just like our direct appropriations. 


ESTIMATE OF FUND BALANCES AT FISCAL YEAR END 


Mr. WuittEN. Do you recommend, in connection with section 32 
funds, the return of any part of them to the Treasury during the next 
fiscal year? 

Mr. We ts. It is difficult at the present time, Mr. Chairman, to 
make a precise estimate. Due to the fact that our pork purchases 
were only some $7 million rather than $100 million, the best guess we 
could make as of now is that we will be pretty close to even as of the 
end of this fiscal year, June 30th. That is, we might return a few 
million dollars or we might run a few million dollars under the $300 
million carryover. It depends upon what develops between now and 
the end of the year. However, we have tried to make the best guess 
we could as of now. It will be close to the $300 million maximum 
carryover—a few million dollars over or under. 

Mr. WuHeeter. Mr. Whitten, you recall that since the amendment 
several years ago we were permitted to carry over up to $300 million 
each year before any reverts to the Treasury. Since that provision 
went into effect, I think only twice did the balance exceed $300 mil- 
lion. So, that money was returned to the Treasury. 


PRICE SUPPORT VERSUS SURPLUS REMOVAL FOR HOGS 


Mr. MarsHatu. In order that 1 may understand your policies in 
connection with the purchase of commodities under section 32, at what 
level did you attempt to support the price of hogs a year ago? 

Mr. Wetuis. Well, Mr. Marshall, I think it is fair to say—and this 
is a question that the Secretary and his policy staff and myself worked 
on—the Department did not attempt to necessarily support the price 
of hogs at any fixed level. 

The section 32 operations as a rule are designed to remove as much 
of the product from the market as we could find an outlet for through 
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school lunches, through distribution to charitable institutions, to 
needy persons, through means of export subsidies, or through means of 
diversion payments rather than to support a particular fixed price. 
I think you can appreciate that for a product such as pork—where the 
annual sales would run, I should think, $3 billion or better, that 
the amount available under section 32 would hardly be enough to 
guarantee a fixed price. You see, we may not use more than 25 
percent of the section 32 funds for any one commodity. So the total 
amount we had available this last year was around $440 million and 
the maximum amount we could spend on hogs under the law was 
about $110 million. The Department under a fixed price support 
program must stand ready to take whatever amount is necessary 
in order to support that price. I do not, myself, feel—this is a 
personal judgment—that $100 million or $110 million is enough 
financing to fix the support price of hogs but rather that if that were 
to be done, it is the type of operation that would have to be carried 
forward under Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 

We did estimate last fall that circumstances might have developed 
so we would have to spend a considerable amount of money for hogs, 
and the actual programs which were approved, Mr. Chairman, were 
those which would provide $100 million for pork and lard. Fortu- 
nately, soon after we started purchasing the price moved up rather 
substantially and the purchases were suspended after we had ex- 
pended, I think, about $7 million. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Your expenditure of $7 million was based upon 
outlet that you had rather than the amount of the support price? 

Mr. We tus. No; the original purpose was to—this is a case, 
incidentally, where the entry in the market was made fairly early— 
give as much assistance as we could to the producers. Certainly, 
with hog prices moving up as they did very sharply, the purchases were 
discontinued although we could have used much more pork in the 
outlets than was purchased. 

Mr. MarsuHauu. Maybe you and I are talking about two different 
things. You are talking about the situation which existed last fall? 

Mr. We ts. Yes, sir. Were you talking about the situation of 2 
years ago? 

Mr. MarsHALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetts. Two years ago we spent practically the full amount— 
over $101 million—and there our purchases were controlled by the 
amount we could handle, including all that we were able to success- 
fully dispose of during that year, and I believe a carryover of over 40 
million pounds of pork to go to the schools this fall. We thought it 
was good business to carry it over the summer and have it in the 
pipeline for distribution to the schools when they opened in the fall. 

Mr. MarsuHauu. At no time did you make any announcement of a 
set price? 

Mr. WE ts. No, sir. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. It was done on the basis of going in and purchas- 
Pee the occasion arose? 

r. Weuts. That is right, in endeavoring to find ways and means 
of increasing consumption outside normal channels of trade. 

Mr. Lennartson. The fiscal year 1956, Mr. Marshall, that would 
be the fall of calendar year 1955 that we are discussing. 


: 
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Mr. MarsHa.. In fiscal year 1956 you used approximately $100 
million? 

Mr. LENNARTSON. We used $101,248,000. 

Mr. We tts. Which amount was close to our 25-percent limitation. 
We were within a few million dollars of our limitation, without 
taking into account overhead expenses. 

Mr. MarsHauu. What was the last date on which you bought 
hogs under this program, or pork products? 

Mr. Lennartson. The last date was on November 21. The last 
purchases were made on November 22, 1956. 


DETERMINATION OF AVAILABLE OUTLETS FOR SURPLUS COMMODITIES 


Mr. Marsuatu. As has been previously mentioned, you have an 
estimate as to the outlets that you have for the commodities that you 
purchase through section 32 funds? 

Mr. Lennartson. We do not have those now. In the event that 
a program appeared necessary, we would go out and determine at 
that time the quantity that could be distributed through known out- 
lets. There, of course, consideration is given not only to the school 
lunch program but to the adaptability of the commodity to use in 
institutions or for welfare feeding. 

Mr. MarsHALL. So at the present time insofar as section 32 funds 
are concerned, and if someone were to ask you today how many com- 
modities you have an outlet for that you could purchase under section 
32, your answer would be “‘No?” 

Mr. Lennartson. In specific terms, my answer would be “No.” 

Mr. MarsHauu. You would have to go out to the field to get that 
information? 

Mr. Lennartson. We would go out and determine how much 
could be used at that time. Now, of course, based upon past experi- 
ence we would have some general idea. For instance, we know from 
our experience in 1955 and 1956 that the schools and the institutions 
could use the equivalent of at least $100 million worth of pork of the 
type of products which we distributed at that time. 

Mr. We tts. It also depends, Mr. Marshall, upon the commodities. 
It is one thing to estimate how much pork will be moved into schools, 
but it is another thing to estimate how much could be handled if you 
were asked to handle turkeys, pork, and beef all at the same time, 
which is about the situation we were facing last fall. We have some 
tentative estimates as to what we think the school lunch program and 
other programs will take, but we stay out of the position of forcing 
commodities upon the State school agencies. It comes right down to 
an operating program and asking the State agencies to give us an 
estimate of what they want. So, we have, generally, a rough idea 
as to what is needed. However, these ideas are dependent, in general, 
on the mix of the commodities, and whether we are asked to handle 
one commodity or a dozen commodities and, finally, they are subject 
to the actual ordering on the part of the State agencies themselves. 


PURCHASE OF PERISHABLE COMMODITIES 


Mr. Marsuauu. Mr. Wells, I realize that you are not in the policy- 
making position, and that you did not make some of the policies which 
now exist in the Department of Agriculture, but at this point I want to 
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make my position clear: I feel that as far as handling the purchase of 
perishable commodities under section 32 funds, that by going into the 
market and buying them on a piecemeal basis that we are not only 
frittering away the taxpayers’ money without the desired results, but 
we are also creating an uncertainty im the market that is hurting the 
producer to a considerable extent. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Andersen, do you have any questions? 


EFFECTS OF TIMING ON SECTION 82 PURCHASES 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes; Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to follow, for a few minutes, that same line of thought 
which Mr. Marshall pursued. 

Let us take, for example, turkeys. 


TURKEYS 


In the first place, how many turkeys were purchased during this last 
fiscal year for the school lunch program, or for disposal purposes? 

Mr. Lennartson. We purchased a total of 25,310,000 pounds 
between the period of September 27 through November 23, which, of 
course, is the peak of your marketing season. 

Mr. AnperRsEN. | wanted that in the record. 

Mr. Lennartson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. What was the average price paid for that product? 

Mr. Lennarrson. The average price was 38.23 cents per pound. 

Mr. AnperRsen. Now, on what dates were those purchases made? 

Mr. Lennartson. They were purchased in the period from Sep- 
tember 27 through November 23. 

Mr. AnpersEN. That gets me to my question: 

We knew, did we not, back in July or August, that there would be 
difficulties as far as turkey prices were concerned? 

Mr. Lennartson. We did, sir. We anticipated it. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. Could we have accomplished more had you entered 
the market a little bit earlier than you di 

Mr. Lennartson. I question whether we could have done any 
better job for the turkey industry than we did, Mr. Andersen, by 
virtue of the fact that while you may have had some distressed prices 
during the late summer, in July and August, the movement of turkeys 
then is small compared to the peak movement heading for the Thanks- 
giving and Christmas holidays. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I recognize that. 

Mr. Lennartson. In consultation with producers and with the 
National Turkey Federation and others they, along with us, felt it 
desirable to hold our purchases until the beginning of the heavy flow 
of turkeys in September, October, and November and, frankly, the 
great bulk of the turkeys are moving during that period and I think the 
price stabilization effects that last fall’s turkey program provided were 
the finest we have ever experienced under the section 32 operation in 
the poultry field. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I agree with you as to what you have had to say 
so far as the vast bulk of turkeys coming to market in America, but I 
think you have said, too, and I recall, that the turkey market was in 
the doldrums quite badly i in late August and the first of September. 
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Mr, Lennartson, Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Now, how much would it have cost the Govern- 
ment at that time to have prevented the market from getting into 
the doldrums in that period? There was comparatively little actual 
turkey on the market, was there not, Mr. Lennartson? 

Mr. Lennartson. In contrast to the heayy movement season; yes. 

Mr. ANpEerRsEN. The point I am bringing out is this: 

Is it worthwhile to permit the turkey market—taking turkeys as an 
example—to first get into difficulty and then bail them out, or would 
it be better to prevent it from taking too long a slide to start with 
and then trying to hold it at a reasonable level? 

Which would be the cheaper? 

Mr. Natcher, do you see the point I am trying to bring out? I 
wonder if we were not a little late getting into that market. 

Mr. Lennartson. It is difficult to generalize on a thing like that, 
Mr. Andersen. Generally, I would agree with you. The earlier 
you get in under average circumstances to stabilize the market to 
the extent you can with your purchases, it is desirable to get in early, 
but you cannot generalize because each year is a year unto itself, 
and each crop is a crop unto itself. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is correct, but I was taking turkeys as an 
example. 

HOGS 


Let us go back to the preceding year, to hogs. A good many of 
us were begging the Secretary to get busy with hogs when they were 
around $16 in many areas. When they broke down below that, we 
started to suffer. When they went around $15.50 at St. Paul, we 
began to see results in the offing, but I do not think that any actual 

urchases were made by the Government until the hog market had 
roken to about $12.50, as I recall the rate. 

I am trying to get information from both you and Mr. Wells, and 
the other gentleman, in connection with your program and you should 
know the answer and have the answer. 

The question I am putting forth is: Would it not have done much 
more good to everyone concerned had we automatically gotten into 
the market, say, when it broke at $16, speaking about hogs now, 
rather than waiting until it became a heavy catastrophe? 

Would it not have been cheaper, first of all, for the Government 
to get in there and say, “Well, we will not permit the price of hogs to 
go down below $16 at Chicago?” 

And would it not have been better to all of the hog producers 
throughout the Nation? We have to recall that everyone who sold 
hogs below $16 down to $13 suffered an unnecessary loss of about $3 a 
hundred, or $6.50 or $7 per hog, on an average. 


DISCUSSION ON UTILIZATION OF A FIXED PRICE AS THE CRITERION FOR 
INITIATING A SECTION 32 PROGRAM 


I think Mr. Marshall has touched on this, but I wonder as a matter 
of policy would it not be, perhaps, wiser for the Congress to say that 
the Secretary shall step in and make a decided effort to support if 
hogs, for example, hit $16 or if turkeys hit so many cents a pound, or 
if this happens or if that happens? 
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Perhaps it is necessary for the Congress to get in and make it 
mandatory to support at a certain point on the perishables. 

Am I right or wrong? 

Mr. Lennartson. Well, there are a number of answers to your 
query. One is that you are talking price support rather than a 
temporary surplus removal program. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Well, to me, as the chairman has stated, I look on 
this section 32 as one of our best avenues to support perishables when 
they need it. To me that is part of section 32, and I have always held 
that to be my line of thinking. 

Mr. LENNARTSON. Let us discuss that, then. You have indicated 
that the Secretary should have gotten in and said he would not permit 
hogs to drop below $16. 

Mr. AnperseEN. If there is any feasible way to prevent it. 

Mr. Lennartson. Well, let us assume he is trying to do that with 
section 32 funds which have definite limitations on them; namely, 
the first one being that you cannot spend more than 25 percent of the 
funds available for any one commodity. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Do not get me wrong. I am not limiting it to the 
percentage which you can expend under section 32. 

Mr. Lennartson. Well, it is an important question. 

Mr. AnpeRSEN. That is right. 

Mr. Lennartson. When you make a decision as to what level you 
are going into the market and attempt to stabilize it, that is an 
important consideration. Finally, the matter of determining at what 
price you want to get in and attempt to stabilize is one that is not for 
Mr. Wells or me to make. That is a policy determination. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I know. 

Mr. Lennartson. And, it certainly is true if you decide that you 
would like to stabilize a price, say, at 16 cents, then there is no sense 
in waiting until it drops to 12.5. 

Mr. Anpursen. That is correct. 

Mr. Lennartson. But, the point is what decision is needed as to the 
level of stabilization. 

Mr. Wuirren. Could I interrupt at that point, Mr. Andersen? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is the point, and is the issue that I have taken 
with the Secretary many times. There have been many times where, 
by moving fast before a price drop began, it did not take too much 
money to prevent it. Whereas, if you let the price break and try to 
lift it then it costs many times more money and, frequeatly, you do not 
succeed. 

Mr. Lennartson. There is not any question about that. 

Mr. Wuirten. That leads to the question as to whether you have 
any policy. Unless you make your mind up in advance, you are liable 
to stand by as the Secretary has done frequently. Last year, he said 
that hogs had not fallen far enough to justify his going in and buying 
them. Well, that was a wide-open invitation to the packing industry 
to reduce the price further. 

If you do not. know what you are going to do, and have to act after 
the thing is going down, you in fact would seriously hamper the 
effectiveness of the program. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Mr. Lennartson has well stated that this is a 
matter of policy concerning which, of course, both he and Mr. Wells 
and Mr. Herrmann and others could only be in on an advisory basis. 
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They have no dictatorial power. You gentlemen cannot dictate 
policy, but I am just trying to explore in the record as to the advis- 
ability either pro or con as to where to actually get in and utilize 
everything that the Government has to, for example, keep these hogs 
from breaking below a certain level, and that applies to apples and an 
crop which has a major effect or any branch of agriculture whic 
has a major effect upon the economy of any section of our Nation. 

Mr. Lennartson. Of course, those are policy decisions, as you 
recognize. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Why, certainly. As I said, I am just opening this 
up for a little exploration because, as the chairman has stated, I, too, 
in the past have been very much disappointed in what has occurred, 
and like it says on the Government building down on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, I believe it is the Archives, “What is Past is Prologue.” 
Study the past. 

Well, I am studying. I am studying this situation as it happened 
relative to hogs in the fall of 1955 and I am trying to get a lead and a 
little information as to what happened to turkeys in the fall of 1956. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Will my colleague yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. AnpERSEN. Delighted. 


CANADIAN PRICE SUPPORTS FOR PERISHABLES 


Mr. MarsHauu. The chairman of our subcommittee, Mr. Whitten, 
and other members of this committee, I think, have rendered outstand- 
ing service to American agriculture in the interest that they have 
shown in foreign exports. 

It has recently been called to my attention that our good neighbor 
to the north of us has had in operation a successful program in dealing 
with support prices on hogs and eggs. 

It is my understanding that in Canada they are presently support- 
ing the price of eggs on a warehouse basis at 38 cents a dozen—grade A 
eggs—and Mr. Gardiner made the remark on the floor of Parliament 
on February 11, 1957, that there have been very few instances re- 
ported to him where eggs at the country buying points in Canada 

ave dropped below 30 cents a dozen—grade A eggs—and that those 
instances where they had dropped below were instances where there 
were market facilities available to the producers of eggs so that they 
could have obtained 30 cents a dozen, on the basis of grade A eggs, in 
his local market. 

With the results of their handling of their perishable commodities 
in Canada, I would like to make this suggestion, Mr. Chairman: 

I think it would be highly desirable for this committee, or some other 
committee of Congress, to explore the handling of the perishable 
commodities market in Canada to see exactly how it has been working 
and to see if possibly there might be something that we might gain 
from the standpoint of policy as to how we could handle similar 
type of programs here. Their programs have shown a considerable 
measure of success. 

Mr. Wuirren. We have worked on this problem for many years. 
Quite definitely our present Secretary of Agriculture, when he first 
came in, was rather adverse to price supports, not only with regard to 
section 32 funds, but with regard to regular price supports. The 
hearings are full of that viewpoint. 
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As a result of having little confidence in this type of approach on 
his part, about the only time that he ever moved was when the 
situation got bad and the pressure built up strongly. That attitude 
raises the point which was made in his statement on hogs. It invited 
the packing companies to reduce prices they were paying for hogs. 
Either he did not understand it, or else he was opposed to it. ; 

You folks cannot make policy with regard to this, but certainly 
you should have a policy, so that when the danger signs start you 
are ready to move. Instead of waiting until hogs reach $10, and 
then try to lift them back up to $15, you should move in when they 
are $14.50 and stabilize them at $15. 

Now, I think the Secretary has gone along on a whole lot of things 
to which he was opposed the first year he was in. But even then, it 
will not have the maximum effect unless you get together and evolve 
policy to meet these problems in advance of their happening. 

Mr. AnperseEn. I think, Mr. Chairman, it is unfair to the men 
working for Mr. Benson, like these gentlemen in the capacities they 
are in, to not have more or less a pattern or a policy to go by, because 
it puts you gentlemen in a very unfair position. I want to be frank 
with you. I would not want to be in your position where you just 
sort of hit or miss. I do not think it is right. 

Mr. Horan. Well, I think there is an element of caution that 
should be injected here. There is the matter of timing on price sup- 
ports for hogs. If you put them in high enough, I understand you 
can quadruple your hog population in a mighty short time if you put 
the price support programs in at a time when there is not a favorable 
relationship to the farrow season. 

Mr. Wuarrren. Could I interrupt there? 

Mr. Horan. I understand that within a period of a year you can 
have 15 hogs—someone raised that one time—and a small headache 
might become almost a brain tumor if some judgment is not used in 
the application of the price supports. The same thing would be true 
with eggs, broilers and so forth. Broilers might become layers in 
short order. 

In other words, you might defeat your whole purpose unless the 
timing is right. I just throw that out as something we ought to 
think over, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrten. I can see the point you make. I do not mean that 
they have to agree with me as to the exact time to take action in these 
fields. I have studied it thoroughly and have my views and I have 
been willing to urge them on the basis of what I thought was sound. 
But what I am urging is that they should have some pattern themselves 
in advance of something happening rather than waiting until the ox 
gets in the ditch and spending 2 or 3 weeks trying to decide whether 
to move him out. 

However, that is a problem which we should take up with the 
Secretary since these people do not have that policymaking function. 





FEDERAL AND STATE CONTRIBUTIONS TO SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAMS 


Mr. Horan. Could I get some enlightment here? 

I want to know what the total benefits to agriculture were and some 
explanation of the last paragraph, paragraph D on page 89 of the 
justifications, wherein it states as follows: 
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Commodities utilized during 1956 in the school lunch program cost approxi- 
mately $488.7 million. Of this amount, about $374 million was expended by 
schools locally—both Federal and State funds. The remaining $114.7 million 
is the estimated cost of 352.1 million pounds of commodities which the Depart- 
ment purchased and distributed to schools under section 6 of the National School 
Lunch Act, section 32 of the act of 1935, as amended, and section 416 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 

Mr. Wetts. Mr. Horan, the appropriation for the School Lunch 
Program itself was $100 million for the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Horan. Specifically to be spent for food? 

Mr. We tts. No. 

Mr. Horan. There is a provision in our language that prohibits 
you to use that for nonfood purposes? 

Mr. We tts. I am sorry, sir. The appropriation is $100 million, 
and for a number of years we have set aside under section 6 of the 
school lunch program approximately $15 million which we use to 
buy foods not necessarily in distress, but usually good buys that 
supply some variety and some nutritive content, and that was done 
after consulting with the school lunch people. The other $85 million 
is used for distribution to the schools in the form of cash and for 
administrative expenses. 

Mr. Horan. How much did you spend for administration? 

Mr. We tts. It is about $1 million. We set aside $15 million for 
section 6, roughly, and something over $83 million goes to the States 
and over $1 million for administration. The States must, as you 
know, match what goes to them under a certain formula. In other 
words, they put funds from sources within the States alongside our 
funds and they buy food in the open market. 

In addition to that available from the school lunch appropriation, 
we supply through section 32 purchases, or in the case of Commodity 
Credit through donations under section 416 of the commodity credit 
legislation, surpluses which the Federal Government has and which 
we believe can be used to advantage in the school lunch program, 
and which are healthful, nutritious food. 

During the current year we will distribute to the schools section 32 
and section 416 commodities in excess of $125 million. 

Mr. Horan. Making a total Federal contribution of how much? 

Mr. Lennartson. Well—— 

Mr. Horan. Making a total Federal contribution of how much in 
all categories? 

Mr. Lennartson. About $225 million or more from these sources. 

Mr. Horan. In addition to the $100 million? 

Mr. Lennartson. No; $100 million plus $125 million of surplus 
commodities. 

Mr. Horan. That is what I meant. 

Mr. Lennartson. Plus the additional eggs, Mr. Andersen, as we 
buy them from now on, under the purchase program resumed this 
month, and plus any additional butter we might pick up. The addi- 
tional eggs and the additional butter that may become available are 
not in this $125 million. It includes only the commodities on which 
we had commitments as of last week. 

Mr. Horan. From where does that money come with which you 
buy the pork, the eggs, and the butter? 

Mr. Wetts. That comes from section 32 and section 416. 

Mr. Horan. Is that from the $100 million? 
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Mr. Wutts. No, sir. 

Mr. Horan. Is that separate? 

Mr, Lennartson. The $100 million is the direct appropriation 
under the School Lunch Act. 

Mr. Horan. It specifically says, “No part of this appropriation 
shall be used for nonfood assistance.’’ 

Mr. We.ts. That is, that money is not to be used for fixing up 
lunchrooms and buying stoves and facilities. 

Mr. Horan. I agree. I think it is a local function that ought to 
be performed by the local school. 

Mr. Lennartson. The $100 million is under the School Lunch 
Act. The section 32 funds are entirely separate from that. 

Mr. Horan. That is out of section 32 funds? 

Mr. Lennartson. In the current fiscal year we will probably 
spend better than $125 million of section 32 funds. 

Mr. Horan. A total of $225 million. 

Mr. We tts. In addition, there is a special milk program. 

Mr. Horan. In addition to the $225 million? 

Mr. We tts. We estimate that to be $60 million this year. 

Mr. Horan. $285 million. That is all Federal. Do these figures 
include 416 and section 6? 

Mr. Weuts. Yes. The $125 million includes section 416 and the 
$100 million includes section 6. 

Mr. Horan. So the Federal contribution potentially for the present 
season is in the neighborhood of $285 million. 

Mr. Lennartson. Yes; in the neighborhood of $285 million. 

Mr. Horan. I wish your justification to be clear. I want to keep 
that clear. 

Do we have an educated guess on the total that is spent by all 
agencies, local, private, and Federal? 

Mr. Lennartson. It is in the table in the justification. It is get- 
ting close to a billion-dollar program. 

Mr. Horan. I believe that is in the record. 

Mr. WuitreEn. I understand it is. 

Mr. Horan. That is all. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. Vurse._L. How much was spent last year? 

Mr. Lennartson. Comparable figures are in the table for 3 years. 
$228 million was spent in fiscal year 1956 of Federal funds in terms of 
the appropriation plus the foods, $228,168,000. 

In addition to that, the schools and the States, communities, and 
so forth, spent $519 million on the program, making a total program 
nationally of $747 million. 

Mr. VursELu. The reason I asked that question is my opponent 
charged me with being against the school lunch program last year 
in toto. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are there any further questions on section 32? 
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PERISHABLE AGRICULTURAL CommopiTies Act FuNp 


Program and financing 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 











Program by activities: | 
Direct obligations: Licensing dealers and handling com- | | 
LD tenth Ditech tah hie cn nad occcasesemenpaears aie $493, 678 $560, 000 $684, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: Licensing dealers and han- | 
dling complaints... ..............--- sap eal ies inns ilealieal eee 25, 400 
os oo obligations -_-.....-- pcidesinsaingsihsiss aeepeocendaaatg iad 493, 678 560, 000 | 709, 400 
nan 
Unotlig: ated balance brought forward ____- 
Advances from “Marketing research and service, » Aericul- 
tural Marketing Service” (7 U. 8. C, 499s) _- F 


—359,442 |  —304, 401 | —290, 401 


saSas TS ra aaa 7 —25, 400 
Unobligated balance carried forward_...................-: 304, 401 290, 401 | 281, 401 








SE EPS OO De ee. he 438, 637 | 546, 000 | 675, 000 





Obligations by objects 


| 1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





|---| 


Total number of permanent positions__................-...--. 107 100 112 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_................... datith dove site 2 2 

Average number of all employees- - -- - ‘iti devmbGh- sensi 79 88 107 
Number of employees at end of year... -- s eosterieidasian atta 81 95 | 107 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule ane 
Average salary -. Tita aeuians lea te debit $5, 294 $5, 373 $5, 373 
Average grade. _._- 4 bis J. Jes GS-7.2 | GS-7.3 GS-7.5 
Ungraded positions: Average salary _ bisotiy tok icc anesel ae Lakaa $3, 836 om 703 $3, 703 


Personal service obligations: | 
Permanent positions. ------- . aut toed a $437, 495 $528, 245 
Positions other than permanent.. didn ciliate to hb a nail 5, 905 5, 905 
Regular pa above 52-week base_- artnet Hreemettieeaiasl 1, 348 sspense-sssenn} 1, 970 
Payment above basic rates..............---.--.---.-.-.---- 131 Art) 





Total personal obligations..............-.-----.-----.--- 404, 090 _ 443, 400 536, 120 





Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services. . ld. dikcametnias apie wihiieaeine 404, 090 443, 400 536, 120 
02 Travel. cao a ands atte phen ean 28, 886 44, 000 65, 000 
03 ‘Transportation of things._ i Delo. Seeseka eee 1, 888 2, 000 | 3, 500 
04 Communication services._...............-.----.--..-- 1 


9, 252 25, 600 27, 000 

05 Rents and utility services... _. oe wall 3, 373 
é 
1 


3, 700 3, 500 


06 Printing and reproduction_- 758 | 19, 100 20, 000 
07 Other contractual services - ls Joes 11, 219 7, 670 | 8, = 

Services performed by other agencies... __- : 608 5} 
08 Supplies and materials--_- ; : 9, 655 | 9, 200 12, 990 
09 Equipment..-_........_-- , = J 6, 327 4, 400 7, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 150 400 400 
15 Taxes and assessments. 472 525 545 





Total direct obligations. _-.-___- : sie dihate 493, 678 | 560, 000 684, 000 

Reimbursable obligations: 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions: Contribution 
to retirement fund -.-.---- , koatee een hoe : 25, 400 








SE NOI pnp acuhin yuna cenmeasdgtasaps eden | 493, 678 560, 000 709, 400 
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Budget authorizations, ewpenditures and balances 


| 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Mee bik. Dk el sie jeadlpnnedl a $438, 637 $546, 000 $675, 000 
Balance brought forward: 
I Ale DDO ED eho nkbvaeke weene 359, 442 304, 401 290, 401 
i ale Dk a dt 31, 559 30, 637 59, , 037 





Total budget authorizations available-_--_--- a2; ete _ 82, , 638 881, 038 4 024, 438 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— f 
Out of current authorizations --................-...-------. 


Ce OF MER RATE OT ENON Foren cenanceaccecesesasscuee 349, 138 


} a4, 00D & 35, 0: 38 


SR en ok bu cine wenennestehes dams "494, 600 531, 600 579, 600 


Balance carried forward: 


{ 196, 562 230, 162 
ioe 


Unobligated __ dco Aide ehintantaladicherdiuisindriniyasiodrbenliinttboote cuts tre 304, 401 290, 401 281, 401 
Obligated __.- Se cisdineidbanintaastialins si cn tal BE et int ces 30, 637 59, 037 163, 437 
Total expenditures and balances............-.-- am 829, 638 881, 038 024, 438 





Mr. Warren. If there are no further questions, we will proceed 
with the next item which is “Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act Fund.” In that connection we will include in the record at this 
point page 96 through 101 of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act fund 


Appropriation, 1957 and base for 1958 (from receipts) _._........----- $546, 000 


Budesect estimate,- 19058 (rom receipts) _-_.. cme 675, 000 





Increase (in annual permanent appropriation due to estimated 
increase in revenue) ......------- iy ic ale Scare eae enema al . 129, 000 


Norse.—A total of $965,401 is estimated to be available for obligation in fiscal 
year 1958, including an unobligated balance of $290,401 to be carried forward from 
1957. Of this total, the estimates tentatively forecast obligations of $684,000 for 
fiscal year 1958, an increase of $124,000 compared with 1957, which leaves’ an 
unobligated balance of $281,401 to be carried forward into fiscal year 1959. 


Project statement 

















Project 1956 | 1957 (esti- | Increase or | 1958 (esti- 
mated) | decrease mated 
Oe ee venbdnte en. Ph en Ee eee 
Licensing dealers and handling complaints --.........--- $493, 678 $560, 000 | +$124, 000 $684, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward __-__.............- —359, 442 — 304, 401 +14, 000 — 290, 401 
Unobligated balance carried forward. -__..............-- 304, 401 | 290, 401 —9, 000 281, 401 
Total appropriation or estimate---_...........-.-- 438, 637 546, 000 | +129, 000 575, 000 
INCREASE 


(1) An increase of $124,000 in obligations to carry out more effectively the pro- 
visions of the Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act, as amended. 


Need for increase 

Public Law 842, approved July 30, 1956, amends the Perishable Agricultural 
Commodities Act of 1930 in several respects to provide greater strength and more 
effectiveness. The amendments do not broaden the scope or the original intent 
of the act of 1930. The law was amended for the purpose of correcting certain 
deficiencies which had become apparent in the administration of the act. To 
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carry out these amendments will entail a considerable increase in the workload of 
the Department as indicated in the following tabulation. 


1956 1957 1958 
(estimated) | (estimated) 








Complaints on hand beginning of year__._.........-.- ate hidetehied 760 692 642 
Complaints received or reopened............-.-----.....-..--- 2, 140 2, 350 2, 500 
Codeine a nr 

Total complaints handled................-....--------- 2, 900 | 3, 042 | 3, 142 
po, fy” See Oe ae ine a aiaietiaacine eit 288 250 320 
Informal amicable settlements-.-_................--...-------- 1,036 1, 200 1,270 








Changes in marketing methods and practices which have taken place since 1930 
have resulted in more complex business transactions and larger numbers of com- 
plaints. These in turn have resulted in appreciable backlogs and delays in 
investigations, reviews, and decisions. These deficiencies, backlogs and delays 
brought about criticism from industry representatives and pointed up the need 
for amendment to the law. In testimony at the hearings on H. R. 5337 (Public 
Law 842) the industry representatives supported all phases of the amendment and 
stated that they were willing to pay the cost of obtaining the necessary services. 

The additional workload resulting from these amendments will be in connection 
with— 

(a) Broadened authority of the Department to deny licenses. 

(b) Authority to investigate in order to uncover misbranding and mis- 
labeling whether or not complaint has been filed. 

(c) Authority to take corrective action on mislabeling or misbranding 
whether or not fraud is involved. 

Under the original law the Department was authorized to inspect records of 
licensees upon receipt of complaint. It was necessary to prove ‘fraudulent 
purpose” in connection with the misbranding of any perishable agricultural com- 
modity. Such proof has been eliminated under the amendment and, in addition, 
the Department now may inspect produce to verify designations of grade or 
State of origin as well as inspect the records of a licensee. If inspection of produce 
is refused the license may be suspended for a period up to 90 days. Also, licenses 
may be denied to applicants who have at anv time been convicted of a felony 
or who have within the past 3 years been involved in bankruptcy proceedings. 


Plan of work 

Additional technical and clerical personnel will be added to the staff to handle 
regular complaint work which has been increasing and which comprises a large 
part of the workload under the act. Additional personnel will also be required 
for checking the branding as to grade and State of origin of major fruits and 
vegetables at shipping points and terminal markets. Most of the technical 
employees will be in almost continual travel status in order to check on as many 
as possible of the thousands of packers and repackers scattered through the 
country who are subject to the act. More intensive screening of applications for 
licenses will.be performed to determine that applicants are eligible. 

The license fee will be increased to provide the necessary funds for carrying 
out these requirements. 

STATUS OF PROGRAM 
Current activities 

This special fund, replenished by license fees, is used for the administration of 
the Perishable Agricultural Commodities, Produce Agency, and Export Apple 
and Pear Acts. hese laws are designed to (1) protect producers, distributors, 
consumers, and others, from unfair and fraudulent practices in the marketing of 
perishable agricultural commodities; (2) prevent the destruction or dumping of 
farm products; and (3) promote foreign trade in apples and pears. Handlers are 
required to give shippers a true and correct accounting for commodities sent for 
sale in the market. uyers and sellers must live up to the terms of the contract; 
false or misleading statements, and misbranding, etc., are prohibited. 

All commission merchants, dealers, and brokers who handle fresh and frozen 
fruits and vegetables in interstate and foreign commerce must be licensed under 
the Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act. 

Anyone financially interested in a transaction covered by the law may request 
the assistance of the Department. The Department will promptly communicate 
with the other party, make necessary investigation, endeavor to bring about an 


87767—57—pt. 2——-45 
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amicable informal settlement, take formal action, if necessary, give each party 
an opportunity to present his side fully, determine the loss or amount of damage 
to be paid, and if the violation is found to warrant such action, publish the facts 
and suspend or revoke the offender’s license. The majority of cases involve 
questions of quality and condition. Much of the evidence is supplied by the 
inspection certificates and other pertinent information furnished by complainants 
and respondents. 

Activities under these acts include licensing, collections of fees, and investigation 
and handling of complaints and violations. 
Financing 

Under authority of the Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act, as amended, 
annual license fees, together with arrearage fees, are deposited into a special fund, 
All expenses, except legal services, for administration of the Perishable A gricul- 
tural Commodities, Produce Agency and Export Apple and Pear Acts are paid 
from this fund. During 1956 the license fee was $15. Public Law 842, approved 
July 30, 1956, authorized an increase in the fee to a maximum of $25. 


Revenue and obligations 











| Revenue collected and obligations incurred 
if is | 
| 1957 | 1958 
1954 1955 1956 (esti- | (esti- 


mated) mated) 








Fees and arrearages collected _..................-..-. $428,157 | $444,174 | $438, 637 $540, 00 | $675, 000 
Balance from prior years used. ..-............-....-.]------. 55, 14, 000 9, 000 





haan See TN IRS Ne 384,170 | 419,745 493, 678 | 560, 000 | 1 709, 400 


1 Includes $25,400 for retirement costs to be advanced from Marketing Research and Service. 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS AND TRENDS 


PAC Act strengthened by amendment 


Public Law 842, approved July 30, 1956 amends the Perishable Agricultural 
Commodities Act to correct certain deficiencies which had become apparent 
in the administration of the act. In addition to authorizing an increase in the 
annual license fee, the amendment (1) strengthens the provisions relating to 
misbranding or misrepresentation of grade and origin of fresh fruits and vegetables; 
(2) Permits the Secretary to deny issuance of a license to any person convicted 
of a felony in any State or Federal court; (3) Authorizes the Secretary to deny a 
license to any applicant involved in bankruptcy proceedings within 3 years unless 
the applicant furnishes bond or other assurance satisfactory to the Secretary; 
(4) Empowers the Secretary to suspend the license of a person employing in any 
responsible position an individual whose license is under suspension; and (5) Pro- 
vides authority for the inspection of any perishable commodity covered by the act. 

This amendment was recommended by the fruit and vegetable industry and is 
expected to result in improved marketing practices in these commodities. Re- 
vision of the Department’s regulations and explanatory pamphlets and other 
material will be prepared during 1957 to reflect the changes in the law. 


Licensing 

Activities increased.—Licenses in effect as of June 30, 1956 totaled 26,838 as 
compared with 26,822 a year ago. The licensing activity and number of licenses 
in effect at the end of the past 3 years and estimated for 1957 and 1958 are as 
follows: 














26, 822 26,838 | 27,000 | 27, 000 


Fiscal year 
Activity fr Live Bh aie een eee A hake cs hell ab aie 
1954 1955 1956 |1957 (esti- | 1958 (esti- 
mated) | mated) 
‘ $$$. } ——}—_—_}—_ 
Licenses renewed. See eet Se ce 19,912 | 20,378 | 20,553 | 20, 538 20, 250 
New licenses issued __._._.--.--- te -peeda 6,460} 6,444] 6,285!| 6,462 6, 750 
Licenses terminated ---.-..--- pL dekh adeanbe swe 5,533 | 5,994} 6,269] 6,300 | 6, 700 
Total actions. __.__--. | 31,905 | 32,816 | 33,107 | 33,200| — 33, 700 
In effect June 30 : | 26,372 | 
| | 
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Complaints and reparations 


Comaternts decrease and reparations increase,— During 1956, informal advice and 
counsel given the industry were instrumental in the settlement of disputes before 
they reached the complaint stage. This assistance is reflected in the reduction 
in the number of complaints filed. 

There were 2,900 complaints to be handled in 1956 including 760 from fiscal 
year 1955 and 46 reopened during 1956. A total of 2,208 of these cases were 
settled during 1956 leaving 692 to be taken up in 1957. 


Analysis of complaint work and reparations awarded 























Fiscal years 

Complaints: 
hand beginning of year. _.................-.- 775 828 760 | 692 642 
Received or-reopened............................ | 2, 416 2,285 2, 140 2, 350 2, 500 
Total to be handled... __........... i a ee 3, 191 3, 113 2, 900 3, 042 3,142 
Formal decisions. .........-........----.-.------ 282 235 288 | 250 320 
Informal amicable settlements... ...............-- 1,120 1, 144 1, 036 1, 200 1, 270 
CUETO INNS. Biss Liebe ad sdcl ss lvabl iad] 961 974 884 950 950 
Pending June 30..........----.------.-----------| 828 760 692 642 602 
Reparations: ee a4 siseat by) 
Awarded— formal orders................-....--.- $315, 304 | $247,920 | $299,523 | $300,000 | $325,000 
Payments—amicable settlements. __..........--- 920,318 | 994,939 | 975,962 [1,000,000 | 1,000,000 
can akatearasdiesas cance oneasndauabatarae 1, 235, 622 |1, 242, 859 |1, 275,485 |1, 300, 000 | 1,325,000 








Basis for settlements.—Settlements are made on the basis of precedents estab- 
lished by Secretary’s orders in previous cases handled. These decisions, published 
and distributed to the industry, are used as the basis for settling disputes inform- 
ally. The cases referred to the Department are, in general, those which are 
difficult and those for which no precedents have been established. In fiscal year 
1956 there were 288 formal decisions, an increase of 53 over the previous year. 

Investigations made and settlements reached.—Personal investigations were con- 
ducted in 859 cases, 41 cases were submitted to arbitration, a reduction from the 
78 cases submitted in fiscal year 1955. Many dealers favor this method of settling 
their disputes and are willing to sign agreements to accept the decision rendered 
as final and binding on both parties. 

Amicable settlements were effected in approximately 50 percent of the cases 
closed and payments of nearly $976,000 made to the complaining parties. 

A total of 159 disciplinary cases were handled including misbranding complaints 
totaling 104. Two outstanding cases involved shippers who shipped misbranded 
potatoes after obtaining inspection certificates. Both admitted the violations 
and agreed to suspend all produce operations for a period of 90 days. 

The remaining 55 disciplinary complaints included questioning the applicant’s 
fitness to hold a license under the act, failure to maintain adequate records, operat- 
ing without valid license, etcetera. Penalties were imposed in 28 cases compared 
to 5 cases in the previous year. In 8 cases licenses were revoked and 7 dealers 
were enjoined by United States courts from operating without license. 

Backlog reduced.—Continuous efforts have reduced the backlog of cases to 692, 
the smallest number since 1947. Of the 692 cases pending there are 146 repara- 
tion and 14 disciplinary cases in the Office of the General Counsel and in the 
Justice Department. 

Produce Agency Act cases.—Under this act there were 38 new cases filed com- 
pared with 53 in the preceding year; 29 cases were carried over from the prior 
year; 39 cases were closed, 26 by amicable settlement; and 28 cases were pending 
at close of year. Two cases involving fruits and vegetables were prosecuted in 
Federal court. In one case the defendant was fined and placed on probation for 
2 years and in the other case the defendant was fined. 

The Attorney General has determined that cut flowers are subject to the pro- 
visions of the Produce Agency Act. 

Export Apple and Pear Act.—No complaints were filed under the Export Apple 
and Pear Act during the 1956 fiscal year. 
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Mr. Wurrtren. Do you have a general statement? 

Mr. Lennartson. | have a general statement I could include. 
We are reflecting an increase of $124,000 to enable us to take up the 
additional responsibilities created under this act as a result of passage 
of Public Law 842. This is an act that is self-supporting in that 
the fees collected for licenses compensate for the cost of operating it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
PURPOSE AND OPERATIONS 


This is the fund used to administer three regulatory laws (Perishable 
Agricultural Commodities, Produce Agency, and Export Apple and 
Pear Acts) aimed at assuring equitable treatment to buyers and 
sellers of primarily fresh and frozen fruits and vegetables. Dealers 
and brokers handling these products are required to be licensed. In 
addition to this activity, the program includes investigation of 
complaints of violations. In some cases, disputes between buyers and 
sellers are settled through informal, amicable negotiations. In other 
cases, formal decisions must be made involving payment of reparations 
awards between parties and, in some cases, suspension or revocation 
of the offender’s license. 

The PAC Act was amended on July 30, 1956, in several respects 
to lend it greater strength and more effectiveness by correcting 
certain deficiencies which have become apparent in the administration 
of the act. 

FINANCING ARRANGEMENTS 


Commission merchants, dealers, and brokers handling these 
products in interstate and foreign commerce must obtain a license 
which now costs $25 annually (the maximum authorized). These 
license fees, together with arrearages for those subject to the PAC 
Act who have been operating without a license, are deposited into a 
special fund (PACA Fund) and used to pay the cost in AMS of 
administering the three laws. 


CURRENT ACTIVITY 


Although licensing activity has been accelerating slightly over the 
past 4 or 5 years, the trend is now leveling off. This is caused by 
the continuing trend in all segments of the fresh fruit and vegetable 
industry toward consolidation from small independent operators 
to large chain organizations. Nearly 26,850 licenses were in effect on 
October 31, 1956. 

Complaints received fluctuate from year to year. Nearly 50 percent 
of the cases are settled through amicable informal settlements. Addi- 
tional workload is expected to result from the recent amendments in 
connection with broadened authority to deny licenses, authority to 
uncover misbranding or mislabeling whether or not a complaint has 
been filed, and authority to take corrective action on mislabeling and 
misbranding whether or not fraud is involved. 

Efforts are also continuing to handle cases promptly and reduce the 
backlog. 
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FUND REQUIREMENTS 


In fiscal year 1956 the cost of administering these programs exceeded 
the revenue collected for that year. by more than $50,000. This 
deficit was met out of the balance carried over from the previous 
years. This was due in part to increased pay and travel costs, but 
also reflects expansion started several years ago to expedite the han- 
dling of complaints. 

The fee increase which was effective February 1, 1957, will bring 
in nearly enough revenue to cover costs estimated for this year. 

The budget for 1958 reflects the revenue expected on the new rate 
and the estimated costs for carrying on the program at the level 
required for effective administration of the old law as well as the new 
provisions. 

Since the annual revenue is not expected to be quite sufficient to 
meet the cost of adequately carrying out the acts, funds for meeting 
the cost of retirement contributions are budgeted in the Marketing 
Services subappropriation. 

Mr. Wurrren. Perhaps your justifications will make it clear, but 
please be sure the record shows the pertinent part of the act, your 
responsibilities under it, and your experience. 

Mr. LENNARTSON. It is covered here completely. 

Mr. Wuitren. We are glad to have that in the record. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE PERISHABLE COMMODITIES ACT 


Mr. Wetts. At the request of the industry, the act was amended 
last year and the license fee was increased to take into account the 
additional cost of doing the work. 

Mr. Lennarrson, It is strongly supported by the industry itself, 

Mr. Wuirtren. It might be well to explain to us what this new 
work consists of. 

Mr. Lennartson. We can do that. I might read this statement 
from the justifications: 

Public Law 842, approved July 30, 1956, amends the Perishable Commodities 
Act in several respects to provide greater strength and more effectiveness. The 
amendments do not broaden the scope of the original intent of the act of 1930, 
The law was amended for the purpose of correcting deficiencies which had become 
apparent in the administration of the act. To carry out these amendments will 
entail a considerable increase in the workload of the Department, as indicated in 
the following tabulation. 

We have the tabulation of activities, but specifically the additional 
workload is associated with (a) broadening authority of the Depart- 
ment to deny licenses, (6) the authority to investigate in order to un- 
cover misbranding and mislabeling, whether or not complaint has been 
filed, (c) authority to take corrective action on mislabeling or mis- 
branding, whether or not fraud is involved. 
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REIMBURSEMENT TO Commopity Crepir CORPORATION FOR ADVANCES 
FOR GRADING AND CLASsING ACTIVITIES 


Program and financing 





1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





Program by activities: 
Repayment of advances fom Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration for classing cotton and grading tobacco (total obli- 





IN « dab 8b 3 eink dacad oh Be hiss oda bias} ~atadcnn ocd. wast ceccss $367,740 $80, 449 
Financing: batt ni : 
OS cbtketndh ene) sap aeibidaddaaddnudpmnvniahs sninaied evbcwedes 367, 740 80, 449 


Obligations by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 








i cide iuihiuanin son dnagnpbess geins ve soke taken obo sth cog bb40ks 1008 $8, 215 $3, 448 

Undistributed: Repayment of advances from Commodity 
SmIUNNIINNS Aid id. es ell SLi. jibe ects thins 359, 525 77, 001 
il teh ban aie nian ip cokineereisneuseccwepesct 367, 740 80, 449 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 





1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 








BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


$80, 449 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Total expenditures (out of current authorizations) -.............]_...-....----- 367, 740 80, 449 


ivi CR 5 Sass th Fk np woes bebe aeess dabdb besten $367, 740 





Mr. Wuirren. We come now to ‘Reimbursement to the CCC.” 
We will put in the record at this point pages 525 and 526 of the justifi- 
cations. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


REIMBURSEMENT TO ComMopiTy CREDIT CORPORATION FOR ADVANCES FOR 
GRADING AND CLASSING ACTIVITIES, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act for 1952 authorized advances 
from the Comnodity Credit Corporation to appropriations available for classing 
and grading agricultural commodities without charge to producers in order to 
insure & prompt, efficient service. Such advances must be repaid from subsequent 
appropriations. 

his item reflects funds for reimbursing Commodity Credit Corporation (in- 
cluding interest) so that the Corporation may be made whole for funds advanced 
which were in excess of the cost of classing cotton and grading tobacco which were 
placed under price support. 


Appropriated funds: 
Appropriated, 1957 (1955 costs) ._..........-...--.-..------.- $367, 740 
Budget estimate, 1958 (1956 costs) __........-..----..---.---- 80, 449 
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Reimbursement to Commodity Credit Cor poration for advances for grading and classing 
activities, Agricultural Marketing Service 


Appropriation Act, 1957 and base for 1958 $367, 740 
Budget estimate, 1958 


Decrease (due principally to the large volume of Smith-Doxey 
classed cotton placed under CCC loan)___._._............ —287, 291 


Project statement 


< | 
Project 1956 1957 (esti- | Decrease | 1958 (esti- 
mated) mated) 


Reimbursement to Commodity Credit Corporation._._|_..........- $367,740 | —$287, 291 | $80, 449 


Mr. Wuitten. You may present your statement. 
Mr. LENNARTSON. Very well. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


This appropriation is in essence a funding arrangement, authorized 
by Public Law 135, 82d Congress, to assure effective administration 
of certain mandatory grading. and ‘classing activities with a minimum 
of direct appropriation. 

The volume of cotton classings under the Smith-Doxey Act and 
tobacco grading under the Tobacco Inspection Act and the volume of 
these commodities going under price support programs fluctuates 
greatly from year to year. Also the appropriated funds required to 
administer the Cotton and Tobacco Acts and to perform the classings 
and gradings required by law similarly fluctuate. 

To assure effective operation of these programs, with a minimum 
of appropriations, the Congress has authorized advances from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to meet costs above those that can 
be met from the Marketing Services appropriation. That portion of 
the advances which are used for cotton classed and tobacco graded 
which do not go under CCC loan must be repaid to CCC. 

Usually some unobligated balances of Marketing Services funds 
are available at the end of the fiscal year which are drawn on to repay 
CCC. These amounts, of course, vary depending upon other pro- 
gram needs and operations during the year. In some years, the 
volume of commodities going under price support loans and the avail- 
able balance from Marketing Services make a subsequent direct 
appropriation to reimburse CCC unnecessary. This occurred in 1954. 
In other years, such as for 1955, it was necessary to appropriate 
$367,740 in fiscal year 1957. 

For the 1956 operation, a net amount of only $80,449 is estimated 
to be required to compensate CCC for the total advance of $1,768,500 
made for the 1956 operation after consideration is given to the volume 
of commodities going under loan and after utilization of an offsetting 
unobligated balance of $100,000 from the Marketing Services sub- 
appropriation. Accordingly, the amount requested in the appro- 
priation for 1958 is $80, 449. This is a decrease of $287,291 from the 
1957 amount. 

Mr. Wuirtten. Are there any questions in that connection? If 
not, gentlemen, we wish to thank you for your appearance. We 
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think you do a good job of handling your work. I know you enjoy 
the confidence of this committee. We are appreciative of the fine 
work that you do. 

Mr. AnprersEN. Mr. Chairman, might I state in that connection 
I think we have had before us the last few days a group of gentlemen 
who really know their subjects, who are interested, as we are, in 
trying to do the best job that can possibly be done. 

The fact that we have been interested enough to ask these questions, 
gentlemen, as you have gone along, indicates our interest in what 
you are trying to do. Perhaps we became a little critical at times, 
but the main portion of that criticism, as I have noticed it the last 
few days, really should be directed at a level above you gentlemen. 

I want to join in your commendation, Mr. Chairman, for the good 
job these men are doing. 

Mr. Lennartson. We appreciate your courtesy and your con- 
sideration. 
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